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ENCYCLOPiEDIA britannica. 
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A THE first letter of the alphabet in every known 
9 language, the Ethiopic or Abyssinian alone excepted, 
in which it is the thirteenth. Of the sixteen elementary 
sounds of the human voice, that which is represented by 
this initial letter is the simplest, and requires the least ex- 
ertion of the organs to produce it ; for its enunciation is 
effected by merely opening the mouth, and breathing, so 
that the air propelled through the glottis may resound 
audibly in the cavity of the mouth and nostrils. Hence 
this sound is remarkable for its universality as well as 
simplicity. Many of the lower animals possess the capa- 
city of uttering it, as every one must be sensible who has 
attended to their distinguishing cries, iu all, or at least in 
many of which, it may be easily recognised. It is also the 
basis, so to speak, ol vocality; for, on attentive examina- 
tion, it will be found that the other vowels arc little more 
than labial, lingual, dental, or ttalatal modifications of this 
primary, universal, and most elementary sound. It is not 
without reason therefore that the symbol of this sound is 
(with one solitary exception) placed at the commencement 
of every known alphabet. Cicero seems to have disliked 
the sound of this letter ; for in his treatise De Oratorr, 
c. x 1 ix. he denominates it insuavissima littera, probably on 
account of the out-breathing or expiration necessary to 
produce the sound of it ; but, upon the same principle, the 
other vowels ought also to have shared his displeasure, 
seeing that they are merely modifications of this primary 
ertr/jm or element. 

In the English language, A is the mark or symbol of 
three different sounds, termed by grammarians the broad, 
the "pen, and the slender; epithets, the two farmer of which 
have an immediate reference to organic modification, as 
well as to the impulse or volume of voice ; while the latter 
•eems to apply to the degree of intonation alone. Of 
theae varieties of sound, the first, which resembles that of 
the German A, occurs in such monosyllables as hall, wall, 
pall, thrall, where the a is pronounced in the same man- 
ner as au in cause; that is, broad and long. The Saxons, 
it is probable, expressed only this sound of the letter, 
which is still commonly retained in the north of England, 
and prevails universally throughout Scotland, the only 
parts of the island where the genius and idiom of the 
Saxon language have 
open sound of A, again, 

VOL. It. 



adagio and such like words, and is nearly the same with 
that of a in father, rather, &c. But the slender sound, V 
which is peculiar to the English language alone, is identi- 
cal with the sound of the trench diphthong at in such 
words as mens, pair, got, and is exemplified in hate, late, 
mistr, paste, place, race ; as aI*o in polysyllables, such as 
toleration, justification, with many others which it is unne- 
cessary to specify. So much for the varieties of this 
initial sound in English words. A, however, is sometimes 
employed as an affix in burlesque poetry; in which case it 
hits no other effect than to add a syllable to the line, with- 
out any alteration of the sense, just as the vowel or inter- 
jection O very often does in our old ballads, and in some 
modern imitations of them. It is also thought to be re- 
dundant and insignificative in such words as arise, awaJte, 
aright, adoing, agoing. But this seems a mistake ; for the a 
here used as a prefix, is probably the French abbrev iation of 
the Ijitin preposition ad ; and hence it appears to have an 
intensive effect, adding to and strengthening the import of 
the word with which it is combined. In the line, " Arise, 
aicake, or he for ever faHn," it is evident that the words 
" arise, awake," convey a meaning stronger in decree than 
the simple words rise, tcahe would have done. The pre- 
positionury effect in such words as a-doing, a-going, is in- 
deed admitted by grammarians ; but, if this be the case, 
where is the distinction between these instances and a-rise, 
a-wake, where the prefix is said to be redundant, except 
that, by usage, it has coalesced in some measure with the 
word to which it is prefixed? In such compounds as a-foot, 
a-slcep, a-uveh, a-head, a-man. as well as when used before 
local surnames, as Cornelius a Lapide, Thomas a KempU, 
Thomas a Beehet, nobody lias ever doubted that the a is a 
preposition. When a is used as an article, it is merely an 
abbreviation of the old primary numeral ane, one, and 



consequently it has no plural signification. Thus o house, 
a field, a ship, mean one house, one field, one ship j but as 
it is not one of two, ten, or twenty houses, fields, or ships, 
but of any number, however great or small, hence it be- 
comes in effect quite general and indefinite, or, 
words, the opposite of I 



The for 500, and when a dash was placed on the 



placed on the top, thus, A, 
5000. In the Julian calcn- 
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dar it is the first of the seven Dominical Letters. Long 
/ before the establishment of Christianity, it had been in use 
among the Romans as one of the eight Littera \ < miles ; 
and it was in imitation of this usage that the Dominical 
Letters were first introduced. Among logicians, the let- 
ter A is employed as a symbol or sign to denote an uni- 
versal affirmative, in contradistinction to an universal ne- 
gative proposition, in conformity with the following, which 
is the first verse of a well-known distich : 

Asscrit a, negat <\ sed universaliter amha?. 

Thus, the first mode of the first figure, which is a syllogism 
consisting of three universal affirmative propositions, is said 
to be a syllogism in Barbara, a word in which the alphas 
alone are significant, the repetition of that letter thrice de- 
noting so many of the propositions to be affirmative and 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, dato prima-. 

In the public assemblies or comUia of the Romans the let- 
ter A was used in giving votes or suffrages. When a new 
law was proposed, each voter received a couple of wooden 
tallies or ballots, one of them marked with a capital A, 
signifying Antiauo, q. d. antiquam rolo ,■ and the other with 
U. H., the initials of f'ti /togas. Those who were against 
the proposed law, (or rogatio, as it was called) threw the 
former of these into the urn ; meaning thereby / antii/uale 
it. I prefer the ancient law, and desire no innovations; 
while such as were favourable to the bill, as we would call 
it, threw in the latter, signifying, lie it as you desire, or I 
vote for the measure you propose. A was also marked on 
tallies or tablets used in voting in criminal trials, and, stand- 
ing for Absoleo, denoted acquittal ; whence Cicero, in his 
speech for Milo, denominates it littera salutaris, or the 
letter of acquittal. We may add, in explanation, tliat, on 
criminal trials, three of these tallies or tablets were distri- 
buted to each of the judiees, or persons constituting the 
assize, by whom the accused was to be tried ; one of them 
marked with the letter A, absoleo, 1 acquit ; another with 
the letter C, (littera tristis) ooudemno, I condemn ; and a 
third with the letters X. L. turn liquet, it is not clear. From 
the number of ballots cast into the urn, those marked 
with N. L. were deducted, and the prtrtor or magistnttus 
pronounced sentence of acquittal or condemnation, accord- 
ing as the A's or the C's were the more numerous. In 
cases of equality the prisoner was absolved. 

In ancient inscriptions, whether on marble, brass, or 
stone, A stands for Augustus, Augvstiilis, offer, agit, tiiunf, 
aliquando, antique, assoitt, aut ; A A for Augusti, Au- 
gusta, Attlus Agerius, trs alienum, ante audita, atntd agrum, 
aurtim argent um ; AAA for Augusti when they are three 
in number, and aurum, argentum, its ; and sometimes its 
meaning can only be determined by the context of the in- 
scription. Isidore adds, that when this letter occurs after 
the word miles, a soldier, it denotes him young (mile* 
adolesetns). On the reverse of ancient medals, it indi- 
cates the place where they were struck, as Argos or 
Athens ; but on coins of a modern date, it is the mark 
of the city of Paris, probably taken anagramwise from the 
last letter of the word Lutetia. 

A, as an abbreviation, is likewise of frequent occurrence 
in the works of modem authors ; as A. D. for anno Domini, 
A. M. for artium magister, anno mundi, Ac. The letter a 
with a line above it thus, d, is used in medical prescriptions 
for ana, of each ; and sometimes it is written thus, dd ; for 
example, R> mtl. sarckar, et maim, d rel dd ij ; that is, 
take honey, sugar, and manna, of rach one ounce. Fut 
to bills of exchange, A is, in England, an abbreviation of 
nd in France of acerpti. It is likewise usual 
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with merchants to mark their sets of books with the letters 
A, B, C, &c instead of the ordinary numerals, 1, 2,3,&c II 
A A A is the chemical abbreviation for amalgama or Astburg. 
amalgamation. ( A -) ^-^v"*^- 

A A, a river of the province of Groningen, in the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, which runs into the Dollart. It 
is distinguished by the name of Westerwoldcr Aa. 

Aa, a river in the province of OverysseL in the Nether- 
lands, that runs into the Zuydcr Sea. 

A.*, a river of the province of Antwerp, in the Nether- 
lands, which dischargers its water into the Neethe. 

Aa, a river of France, rising in the Fas de Calais ; be- 
comes navigable for barges at StOtner ; and, after a course 
of about forty miles, enters the sea at Gravclincs. Two 
canals are supplied from this river, that of Colmc and of 
Bourbough. Three small streams in Switzerland bear 
the same name, one in Saxony, and one in Courland. 

Aa, a river in the Russian government of Courland, 
which rises in the eastern part of that province, and after 
receiving the waters of the Sussy, the hckau, the Fluten, 
the Anz, and the Merge, enters the Dwina. 

A a, a river in the Russian province of Livonia, which 
runs from east to south-west into the bay of Riga. 

AAIIl'S, a little town of Germany, in the circle of 
Westphalia and bishopric of Monster. It is the capital of 
Aahus, a small district ; has a good castle ; and lies north- 
east of Coesfeldt. Long. 7. 1. E. Lat. 52. 10. N. 

AALROKG, one of the four scrs (stifts) into which 
the Danish kingdom, properly so called, to distinguish it 
from the two provinces of I In I stein Slcswick and Lauen- 
burg, which are a part of Germany, is divided. 1 he sec 
of Aulborg is the northernmost part of the peninsula of 
Jutland, encompassed on the cast, west, and north sides 
by the ocean, and on the south bounded by the provinces 
of Ribe, Aorhuus, and Wiborg. The extent is 2902 square 
miles, or 1,857,280 English acres. The surface is gene- 
rally level, with on the northern part a succession of 
lakes, that nearly extend from one side of the province to 
the other. In the north-east and east part are some hills, 
the highest of which attain the height of 12(H) feet. The 
agriculture is in a neglected state, and the manufactures 
are in a still lower condition. The chief branch of indus- 
try is the fishing, especially for herrings, which, when 
cured, are exported in large quantities. The see is di- 
vided into three amis or bailiwicks, comprehending 10 
cities, 3 market towns, and 1 1-1- parishes. 1 lie inhabitants 
amount to about 185,000: in die year 1H14 the births 
were 2750, and the deaths 1597. The whole of the po- 

f illation are of the Lutheran profession, and speak the 
)anish language ; but among the superior classes the 
German is generally understood. 

AAi.nonc, a city in Denmark, the capital of the 
sec of the same name. It is situated on the Lymfiord, 
at the spot where the Oostera? joins it ; is tolerably 
fortified ; contains a cathedral and several other public 
buildings, with 830 houses, and 6G00 inhabitants. Iliere 
arc manufactories of sugar, soap, snuff, chocolate, and 
scythes, with several distilleries ; but the woollen and 
hosiery trades which formerly existed are nearly ex- 
tinct. The entrance to tin harbour is such as to require 
vessels drawing more than 10 feet of water to lighten be- 
fore they approach the city. The chief exports ore her- 
rings, corn, wool, hides, tar, tallow, and corn spirits. It 
is in Lat. 57. 2. 57. N., and Long. 9. 50. 36. E. The amt 
or bailiwick of Aalborg, which is the best part of the see, 
extends over 1088 square miles, of which three-fifths is 
ploughed land, and the rest either heaths or morasses, 
with some woods. It has 3 cities, 2 towns, 113 villages, 
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AAT-F.V, a bailiwick in the circle of Jnvi, in the king- 
dom of Wirtemberg. Its extent is I us square mile*, or 
69,120 acre*. It is watered by the river Kochcr, has 
gome lofty mountains in the southern part, and is most 
abundantly wooded. It produces but little corn, and nei- 
ther fruit nor wine, but pastures a competent number of 
cattle. There are some iron mines worked. Many arti- 
cles of wood-ware are produced, und some wool and cotton 
are spun. It contains one city, one market town, and 
190 smaller towns and villages, with 20,931 inhabitants. 

Aalf.v, a city, the capital of the bailiwick of the same 
name. Its chief trade is in woollens and in breweries, 
and some cotton is spun. It contains 2719 inhabitants. 
It is in Lat. 48. 47. 2a N. Long. 10. 7. 27. E. 

AALSMEEU, a town in the arrondissement of Am- 
sterdam, in the province of North Holland. It is near 
the lake of Haarlem ; celebrated for its strawberries ; con- 
tains 1811 inhabitants, employed in making cotton goods. 

AALTEN, a town in the arrondissement of Zutphen, 
and province of Gelderland, in the Netherlands, contain- 
ing 3524 inhabitants. 

A AM, or II a am, a liquid measure in common use 
among the Dutch, containing 128 measures called mingle*, 
each weighing nearly 36 ounces avoirdupois ; whence the 
Aarn contains 288 English, and 148$ pints Paris measure. 

AAMADOT, a town of Norway, in the bailiwick of 
Hedemarken and see of Aggcrhuus. It is situated on the 
river Glommen, has 2729 inhabitants, and some trade in 
making woollen and cotton caps. 

A AH, the name of two rivers; one in Switzerland, the 
other in Westphalia, in Germany. It is also the name of 
• small island in the Baltic. 

AARASSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pisidia, 
in the Hither Asia, thought to be the Anassus of Pto- 
lemy. , 

A A it A [7, or Arav, a circle in the canton of Aargau, 
in Switzerland, containing the city from which its name 
is derived, and 12 other places, with 2340 houses and 
12,220 inhabitants. 

Aarau, the chief city of the canton of the same name, 
on the banks of the river Aar, over which there is a 
covered bridge. It is well built, paved, and, at night, 
lighted. It has a handsome government house, a church, 
a hospital, 450 dwellings, and 3600 inhabitants, who arc 
very industrious manufacturers. The chief pursuits are 
malting silk ribbons, spinning and weaving cotton, some 
tanning and cutlery, bleaching, and casting cannon. It 
is in Lat. 47. 23. 31. N. Long. 8. 4. 32. E. 

AAKBUKG, a city in Switzerland, in the circle of Zofin- 
gen, and canton of Aargau. It stands at the confluence of 
tlic rivers Aar and Bigger, has a strongly fortified castle, 
the only one in Switzerland, which is the depot for mili- 
tary stores. The city contains 154 houses, and 1100 in- 
habitants, who make cotton goods and hosiery. 

AARDENBURG, a town in the arrondissement of 
Middleburg, in the province of Zealand, in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, with 1376 inhabitants. 

AARGAU, or Arcovia, one of the cantons of Swit- 
zerland. It was originally a part of Berne, but by ar- 
rangements begun in 1798, and continued in 1803, it was 
erected into a separate and independent canton. It is 
bounded on the north by the river Rhine, which divide* 
it from the duchy of Baden, on the east by Zurich, on 
the south-east by Zug, on the south by Lucerne, on the 
south-west by Berne, and on the west by Solothum and 
Basle. Its extent is shout 600 square miles, and its divi- 
sions are into eleven circles, which arc again subdivided 
into forty-eight smaller ones. By the census taken in 1828, 
the number of inhabitants appeared to be 151,200, and 
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they have increased since that period. In the year 191* Aargau 
the reformed Protestants were 75,279, and the Catholics || 
67,000, besides which there were about 1800 Jews. Aaron. 

The greater part of the canton is either level or undu- ^-^"v-^ 
latins, but some of the mountains on the right bank of 
the Aar are of the height of 2700 feet. The chief river 
is the Rhine, which forms the boundary, and is navigable, 
though, on account of shoals and rocks, with difficulty. 
That river receives inte it the water of the Aar, the Wig- 
ger, the Suren, the Rcuss, and the Limmath, as well as 
that of many smaller brooks and rivulets. The climate is 
milder than in most parts of Switzerland. In the valley 
of the Aar figs and almonds ripen, and some wine is pro- 
duced. The principal occupation is husbandry. The 
products are corn, wine, and some rape-oil, hemp, flax, 
potatoes, wood, and turf, and all the common kinds of 
cattle. Some iron is drawn from the mines by Tegerfel- 
den. The trade consists in the export of corn and wine, 
and of some cotton and half-cotton goods, silk ribbons, 
cutlery, leather, straw hats, and some smaller wares. 

The legislative power is in the greater council of 150, 
and the smaller, of 13 members, exercise the executive. 
These consist of half Catholics and half Protestants. Id 
each circle is an am t man or bailiff, and in each subdivi- 
sion a justice of the peace, from whom there is an appeal 
to a supreme court, composed equally of Protestants and 
Catholics. The contingent of men for the defence of the 
confederation is 2410, and of money 48,200 francs. The 
income of the canton is supposed to amount to 500,000 
francs, arising from land, suit, and gun-powder monopoly, 
tolls, and postage. The expenditure is 10,000 francs less 
than the income. 

AARHUL'S, one of the sees (tfift*) into which Den- 
mark is divided. It is in the southernmost part of the 
peninsula of Jutland. The extent is 1810 square miles, 
or 1,158,400 acres. It is a level country, somewhat un- 
dulating, having on its coasts several indentions forming 
bays, and in the exterior having several lakes, rivers, low 
hills, and woods. The climate is considered to be the 
best in Jutland. The greater part of the inhabitants arc 
engaged in cultivation, and produce more com, potatoes, 
and flux, than their consumption requires, and thus leave 
a portion for exportation. The ecclesiastical bishopric of 
Aarhuus diners from the political see. '1 lie latter is di- 
vided into two jurisdictions or bailiwicks, and 22 baronies 
(hemrrUrt) comprehending 7 cities, 253 parishes, and 69 
noble domains and dwellings. The inhabitants amount to 
91,000, many of whom are occupied in the fisheries, and 
the females in spinning. 

Aarhuus, one of tlic bailiwicks into which the sec 
of the same name in Denmark is divided. Its extent is 
864 square miles, or 558,400 acres, comprehending 2 
cities and 134 parishes, divided into 12 baronies, and 
containing 45,000 inhabitants. 

Aarkuus, a city, the capital of the see and of the 
bailiwick of the same name. It is situated on the Cattegat, 
in a low plain, where an inland lake empties itself into the 
sea. The cathedral is a Gothic building, and the largest 
church in Denmark. It contains 1050 dwelling-houses, 
and about 7000 inhabitants. The harbour is small, but 
good and secure; and there are 46 vessels belonging to 
the city, chiefly in the coasting trade, but lately have 
gone on voyages to the West Indies. There are some 
sugar-houses, tanneries, and snuff-mills. The chief ex- 
ports arc corn, wool, and fish. It is in Lat. 56. 9. 35. N. 
Long. 10. 8. E. 

AARON, high-priest of the Jews, and brother to 
Moses, was by the father's side great-grandson, and by 
the mother s, grandson of Levi. By God's command M 
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met Motes at the Toot of 
together into Egypt to del 
had a great share in oil that Moses did for their deliver- 
ance. The Scriptures call hira the prophet of Moses, 
and he acted in that capacity after the Israelites had 
passed over the Red Sea. He ascended Mount Sinai with 
two of his song, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy elders of 
die people ; but neither he nor they went higher than half- 
way, from whence they saw the glory of God ; only Moses 
and Joshua went to the top, where they stayed forty days. 
During their absence, Aaron, overcome by the people * 
eager entreaties, set up the golden calf, which the Israel- 
ites worshipped by his consent. This calf has given rise to 

that he did 
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in France 15 years; during which time here- 
t marks of esteem from the king, who created 
It and baron: and for this reason he wax re- 



not make the golden calf, but only threw the gold into 
the fire, to get rid of the importunities of the people ; 
and that certain magicians who minelcd with the Israelites 



and that certain 
at their departure from Egypt, cast this gold into the 
figure of a calf. According to some authors, the fear of 
a sacrifice to the resentment of the people, by 
a refusal, made Aaron comply with their desire: 
liey allege also, that he hoped to elude their request, 
by demanding of the women to contribute their ear-rings ; 
imagining they would rattier choose to remain without a 
visible deity, than be deprived of their personal orna- 
ments. This affair of the golden calf happened in the 
third month after the Israelites came out of Egypt. In 
the first month of the following year, Aaron was appoint- 
ed by God high-priest; which office he executed during 
the time that the children of Israel continued in the wil- 
derness. He died upon Mount Hor, in the fortieth year 
after the departure from Egypt, being then 123 years old; 
a. M. 2522, of the Julian period 3262, before the Chris- 
tian era 1452. 

Aaron, the Caraite, a learned Jew who flourished about 
the year 1299. He left many works on the Old Testa- 
ment, among which there is one entitled A Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, which has been much valued. It was 
written in Hebrew, and printed in fulio with a Latin 
translation, at Jena, in 1710. 

Aaron, anuthcr Caraite Jew, who lived in the 15th 
century, wrote a concise Hebrew grammar, entitled The 
Perfection of Beauty, which was printed at Constantinople 

Aaron and Julius, Saintt, were brothers who suffer- 
ed martyrdom together, during the persecution under the 
emperor Dioclesian, in the year UO.S, about the same time 
with St Alban the first martyr of Britain. We are not 
told what their British names were, it being usual with 
the Christian Britons, at the time of baptism, to take new 
names from the Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. Nor have we 
any certainty as to the particulars of their death ; only 
Uiat they suffered the most cruel torments. Two churches 
were dedicated to the brothers, in which their bodies were 
interred, at Cacr-Lcon, the ancient metropolis of Wulcs. 

Aaron, or tlaroun, Al Haschid,a celebrated caliph, or 
Mahometan sovereign of the Saracen empire ; whose his- 
tory is given under the article Bagdad. 

AARSENS, Francis, Lord of Somcldyck and Snyck, 
one of the greatest negotiators of the United Provinces. 
He was born at the Hague in 1572. His father, Cor- 
nelius Aarsens, was secretary to the States; and being 
acquainted with Mr Mornay du Plessis, at the court of 
William prince of Orange, he prevailed upon him to 
take his son under him, with whom he continued some 
years. John Olden Barneveldt, who presided over 
the affairs of Holland and all the United Provinces, 
sent him afterwards as resident into France, where he 
learned to negotiate under those profound politicians 



Henry IV, 

invested with the character of 
first who was recognised as such by the French 
He resided i 
ceived great 
him a knighl 

ceived among the nobles of die province of 
However, he became at length so odious to the French 
court, that they desired to have him recalled. He was 
afterwards deputed to Venice, and to several German and 

He was the first of three extraordinary ambassadors sent 
to England in 1020, and the second in 1641 ; in which 
latter embassy he was accompanied by the lord of Bredc- 
rode as first ambassador, and Heemgvliet as third, to ne- 
gotiate the marriage of Prince William, son of the prince 
of Orange, with a daughter of Charles I. He was like- 
wise ambassador extraordinary at the French 



1624, at the beginning of Cardinal Richelieu's administra- 
tion, who had a high opinion of him. His 



memoirs of die negotiations in which he was engaged, 
show him to have been one of the ablest men of his time, 



and worthy of the confidence and trust reposed in hira by 
his country. But his character is not altogether without 
stain. His enmity to the Remonstrants was bitter and 
unrelenting ; and lie is supposed to have greatly encou- 
raged the violent measures pursued by Prince Maurice 
against the venerable Barneveldt, and to have been the prin- 
cipal adviser for assembling the |>ersecuting synod of Dor- 
drecht. He died at a very advanced age ; and his son, who 
survived him, was reputed die wealthiest man in Holland. 

AARWANGEN, a market town and chief place of a 
small bailiwick (Amtsvoigter) in the canton of Berne, in 
Switzerland. 

AASAR, in Ancient Geography, a town of Palestine, in 
the tribe of Judah, situated between Azotus and Ascalon. 
In Jerome's dme it was a hamlet. 

A A S E R A LD, a to wn of 1 0 1 6" i nhabi tan ts, in the bail i wick 
of Raabygdclaugct, and see of Christiansand, in Norway. 

AASi, a river called by die ancients sometimes the 
Okostks, at others the Axils. It issues an insignificant 
stream from Schelicl at Schalk, and vasdy increases its 
water by die Jermut, the Keber, the Esurd, and odier 
rivers that rise on the eastern side of Mount Lebanon. 
It then passes dirough the lakes Kades and Epainea, 
thence takes a south-west course, and, augmented by the 
water of the lake Antakiu, enters die Mediterranean Sea 
to the southward of Scundcroon. 

A A S I R UP, a town in the barony of Sondcr and 
bishopric of Laalan, in the island Falster, belouging to 
Denmark, containing I OSil inhabitants. 

AB, the eleventh month of the civil year of the He- 
brews, and the filth of their ecclesiastical year, which be- 
gins with the month Nisan. It answers to the moon of 
July ; that is, to part of our month of the same name, 
Bnd* to die beginning of August : it consists of thirty days. 
Tin' Jews fast on the first of diis month, in memory of 
Aaron's death ; and on die ninth, because on that day 
both the temple of Solomon, and that erected after the 
captivity, were burnt; die former by the Chaldeans, and 
the latter by the Romans. Tin- same day is also remark- 
able among that people for the publication of Adrian's 
edict, wherein they were forbidden to continue in Judea, 
or even to look back when at a distance from Jerusalem, 
in order to lament die desolation of that city. The 18th 
of the same month is also a fast among the Jews ; because 
the lamp in the sanctuary was that night extinguished, 
in the time of Ahaz. 

Ab, in the Syriac calendar, is die name of the last sum- 
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mer month. The first day of this month they called 
S a a in- Miriam, the fast of the virgin, because the eastern 
, Christians fasted from that day to the fifteenth, which 
was therefore called Fatkr-Miriam, the cessation of the 
fast of the virgin. 

ABA (or rather Abau) IIanifah or Hanfa, sur- 
named Al-Nooraa, was the son of Thubet, and born at 
Coufah, in the 80th year of the Hegira. He is the most 
celebrated doctor of the orthodox Mussulmans, and his 
sect is the most esteemed of Uie four which they indif- 
ferently follow. Almansor caused him to be imprisoned 
at Bagdad, for having refused to subscribe to the opinion 
of absolute predestination, which the Mussulmans call 
Cadha ; but afterwards Abuu Joseph, who was the sove- 
reign judge or chancellor of the empire under the caliph 
Hadi, brought his doctrine into such credit, that it be- 
came a prevailing opinion, That to be a good Mussulman 
was to be a Hamfite. He died in the 150th year of the 
Hegira, in the prison of Bagdad : and it was not till S35 
years after his death, that Melick Schah, a sultan of the 
Selgiucidan race, erected to his memory a magnificent 
monument in the same city, and a college tor his followers, 
in the +85th year of the Hegira, und anno Christi 1092. 
Aba, Abut, Abas, or Abas, in 
: of a mountain in Greater Armenia, si 



ABA 

the whole effort of the wind is exerted on the fore part AIm 
of their surface, which readily pushes the ship astern, i 
less she is restrained by some counteracting force. 

ABACOT, the name of an ancient cap of state worn 
by the kings of England, the upper part whereof was in 
the form of a double crown. 

ABAC -TOHS, or Abactores, a name given to those 
who drive away, or rather steal, cattle by herds, or great 
numbers at once ; and are therefore very properly distin- 
guished from furtt or thieves. 

ABACUS, among the ancients, was a kind of cupboard 
or buffet. I. ivy. describing the luxury into which the Ro- 
mans degenerated after the conquest of Asia, says they 
had their abaci, beds, &c. plated over with gold. 

Abacus, or Abaciscus, in Architecture, signifies the 
superior part or member of the capital of a column, and 
serves us a kind of crowning to both. Vitruviu* tells us 
the abacus was originally intended to represent a square 
tile laid over an urn, or rather over a basket. The form 
of the abacus is not the same in all orders : in the Tus- 

but in the 



can, Doric, and Ionic, it is generally square ; 
Corinthian and Composite, its four sides are 
d embellished in the middle with 
oh a rose or oilier flower. 



arched in- 



far a concave moulding on the capital of the 
the mountains Niphatn* and Xibonis. According to destal ; and Palludio calls the plinth above the 
Strabo, the Euphrates and Araxes rose from this moun- boultin, in the Tuscan and Doric orders, by the 
tain; the former running custward. and the latter west- Abacus is also the name of an ancient 



ward. It is in N. hit. 
tremity with Mount Ararat. 
Aba. Sec Ab.e. 

Aba, Albon, or Ovon, a king of Hungary. He 
ricd the sister of Stephen I. and was elected king on the 
deposition of Peter m 1041. The emperor Henry III. 
preparing to reinstate Peter on the throne. Aba made an 
incursion into his dominion*, and returned loaded with 
booty; but was next year obliged to make restitution, by 
paying a large sum, in order to prevent a threatened in- 
vasion from the emperor. He indulged in great famili- 
arity with the lower class of the people ; on account of 
which, and his severity to their order, he became univer- 
sally odious to the nobility. The fugitive nobles, aided 
by the emperor, excited a revolt aguinst him. After a 
bloody battle, Aba was put to flight; and was murdered 
by his own soldiers in 1(M4, having reigned three years. 

ABAC/ENUM, in Ancient GengnnAif, a town of Sicily, 
whose ruins are supposed to be those lying near Trippi, a 
citadel on a high and steep mountain not far from Mes- 
sina. The inhabitants were called Abaca-nim, 

ABACINARE, or Abbacinare, in writers of the 
middle age, a cruel species of punishment, consisting in 
the blinding of the criminal, by holding a red-hot basin or 
bowl of metal before his eyes. 

ABACK (a sea term), the situation of the sails when 
the surfaces are flatted against the masts by the force of 
the wind. The sails are said to be taken aback when they 
arc brought into this situation, either by a sudden change 
of the wind, or by an alteration in the ship's course. They 
arc laid aback, to effect an immediate retreat, without 
turning to the right or left ; or, in the sea phrase, to give 
the ship ttern-way, in order to avoid some danger disco- 
vered before her in a narrow channel, or when she has 
advanced beyond her station in the line of battle, or other- 
wise. The sails are placed in this position by slackening 
their lee braces, and hauling in the weather ones ; so that 



at its eastern ex- facilitating operations in arithmetic. The exhibition of 



numbers by counters appears happily fitted for unfolding 
the principles of calculation. In the schools of 



Greece, the boys acquired the elements of knowledge by AUsoui 
working on a smooth board with a narrow rim, — the 
Abax; so named, evidently, from the combination of 
A, B, r, the first letters of their alphabet, resembling, ex- 
cept perhaps in size, the tablet likewise called A, B, C, 
on which the children with us used to begin to learn the 
art of reading. The pupils, in those distant ages, were 
instructed to compute, by forming progressive rows of 
counters, which, according to the wealth or fancy of the 
individual, consisted of small pebbles, of round bits of 
bone or ivory, or even of silver coins. From -^fts, the 
Greek word for a peUde, comes the verb jusj ft flait to com- 
pute. But the same board served also for teaching the 
rudiments of writing and the principles of Geometry. 
The Alxtx being strewed with green sand, the pttlris cru- 
ditu* of classic authors, it was easy, with a radius or small 
rod, to trace letters, draw lines, construct triangles, or 
describe circles — Besides the original word A,3a^, the 
Greeks had the diminutive Apox/w; and it seems very 
probable, that this smaller board was commonly used for 
calculations, while the larger one was reserved among 
them for the purpose of tracing geometrical diagrams. 

To their calculating board the ancients make frequent 
allusions. It appears, from the relation of Diogenes 
Laertius, that the practice of bestowing on pebbles an ar- 
tificial value, according to the rank or place which they 
occupied, remounts higher than the age of Solon, the 
great reformer and legislator of the Athenian common- 
wealth. This sagacious observer and disinterested states- 
man, who was, however, no admirer of regal government, 
used to compare the passive ministers of kings or tyrants 
to the counters or pebbles of arithmeticians, which are 
sometimes most important, and at other times quite insig- 
nificant. 1 iEschines, in his oration for the Crown, apeak- 
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Abacus, ing of balanced accounts, says, that the pebbles teere i 
\^-y~s*Sed away, and none left 1 His rival, Demosthenes, rcpcat- 
his expression, employs further the verb amtnXtit, 
means to take up as many counters as were laid 
down. It is evident, therefore, that the ancients, in keep- 
ing their accounts, did not separately draw together the 
credits anil the debts, but set down pebbles lor the for- 
mer, and took up pebbles for the latter. As soon as the 
board became cleared, the opposite claims were exactly 
We may observe, that the phrase to clear ones 
or accounts, meaning to settle or adjust them, is 
•till preserved in the popular language of Europe, being 
suggested by the same practice of reckoning with count- 
ers, which prevailed indeed until a comparatively late 
period. 

The Romans borrowed their Abacus from the Greeks, 
and never aspired higher in the pursuit of science. To 
each pebble or counter required tor that board they gave 
the name of calculus, a diminutive formed from calx, a 
stone; and applied the verb calcularr, to signify the ope- 
ration of combining or separating such pebbles or count- 
ers. Hence innumerable allusions by the Latin authors. 
Ponert calculum — subducere calculum, to put down a 
counter, or to take it up ; that is, to add or subtract ; ro- 
eare aliquid ad calculum, ut par sit ratio acceptorum et da- 
n — to submit am/ thi 



ABACUS. 



»>/ thing to calculation, so that the ba- 
lance of debtor and cralitor mny be struck. The emperor 
Helvius Pertinax, who had been taught, while a boy, the 
arts of writing and ensting accounts, is said, by Julius Ca- 
pitolinus, to be litteris elementariis et calculo intimitis. St 
Augustine, whose juvenile years were devoted to pleasure 
and dissipation, acquaints us, in his extraordinary Con- 
fessions, that to him no song ever sounded more odious 
than the repetition or ettntio, that one and one mukc hco, 
arid tico and tia> make four. The use of the Abacus, call- 
ed sometimes likewise the Mrnsa Ptftluitjorica, formed an 
essential part of the education of every noble 
youth : 



N«c qui sta 
ScitrUisse' 



'"pm*. Sat. i. 131. 



From Martianus Capella we learn that, as refinement 
advanced, a coloured sand, generally of a greenish hue, 
was employed to strew the surface of the 

Sic ahaeum pentare jubet, sic frgmine 
Pandcrr pulvereutn fur malum ductibus a-quor. 

lab. vii. lit Arithmetics. 

A small box or coffer, called a Loculus, having com- 
i for holding the calculi or counters, was a ne- 



cessary appendage of the abacus. Instead of carrying a 
slate and satchel, as in modern times, the Roman boy was 



I to trudge to school, loaded with his arithxne 
tical board, and his box of counters : 

Quo pueri magmi e 
Uevo nttfenri loculiu 



Hokat. Suit. L C 

In the progress of luxury, tali, or dies made of 
ivory, were used instead of pebbles, and small silver coins 
came to supply the place of counters. Under the em- 
perors, every patrician living in a spacious mansion, and 
indulging in all the pomp and splendour of eastern 
princes, generally entertained, for various functions, a nu- 
merous train of foreign slaves or frecdmen in his palace. 
Of these, die librarius or miniculator, was employed in 



teaching the children their letters ; but the notnrius re- _ 
gisti red expenses, the rationarius adjusted and settled ^^v~^> 
accounts, and the tabularius or calculator, working with 
his counters and board, performed what computations 
might lie required. Sometimes these laborious combiners 
of numbers were termed reproachfully canculoues or cal- 
In the fervour of operation, their g< 
and risible. 



Computet, ac ceveu 
Cum Ubuls pucri. 



Jcv. Sat. is. < 



The nicety acquired in calculation by the Roman youth, 
is not quite agreeable to the careless and easy temper 



was 

of Horace 



Itomani pucn tamcii ration ihui asaem 

Di«cunt in partem centum <li<luccrc. Dicat 

Filius Albini, Si <le quinrunce remota est 

Unci*, qui>I superel t Poteras dixiiw*, 'Prions. Ku ! 

Rem puleris acrvare tuam. Bedit um-ia ; quid fit » 



EpiH. ad 

It was a practice among the ancients to keep a diary, 
by marking their fortunate days by a bipillus, or small 
white pebble, and their days of misfortune by a black 
one. Hence the frequent allusions which occur in the 



■ mihi aitt.Ji.( M/imn ealrub ! 

Plim. Epitt. tl II. 

dirsqu* nobis 

Signamli mclioribiu lap'Ulu ! 

Mart. ix. 53. 

II line. Macrinc, diem mimcra meOorr IcpiUa, 
Qui tibi labentes apponit camlidus annns. 

Vr.nt.Sat. a. I, 2. 

To facilitate the working by counters, the construction 
of the abacus was afterwards improved. Instead of the 
perpendicular lines or bars, the board hud its surface di- 
vided by sets of parallel grooves, by stretched wires, or 
even by successive rows of holes. It was easy to move 
small counters in the grooves, to slide perforated bends 
along the wires, or to stick large nobs or round-headed 
nails in the different holes. To diminish the number of 
murks required, every column was surmounted by a short- 
er one, wherein inch counter had the same value as five 
of the ordinary kind, being half the index of the Denary 
Scale. The abacus, instead of wood, was often, for the 
suke of convenience and durability, made of metal, fre- 
quently brass, and sometimes silver. In the I'latc en- 
titled Arithmetic, we have copied, from the third vo- 
lume of the Supplement added by Polcnus to the im- 
mense Thesaurus of Gncvius, two varieties of this instru- 
ment, as used by the Romans. They both rest on good 
authorities, having been delineated from antique monu- 
ments, — the first kind by Ursinus, and the second by 
Marcus Velserus. In the one, the numbers arc repre- 
sented by flattish perforated beads, ranged on parallel 
wires ; and, in the other, they arc signified by small round 
counters moving in parallel grooves. These instruments 
contain each seven capital bars, expressing in order units, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, ten thousands, hundred thousands, 
and millions; and above them arc shorter bars following 
the same progression, but having five limes the relative 
value. With four beads on each of the long i ' 
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Abacus, one bead on every corresponding short wire, it is evident derived its name from the play of chess, because its Abacus. 

~^s**>~s that any number could be expressed, as far as ten millions, suitors appear to fight a keen and dubious battle. 1 v^vn-' 
In all these, the Denary Scale is followed uniformly ; The Court of Exchequer, which takes cognizance of all Exchequer 

but there is, besides, a small appendage to the arrange- questions of revenue, was introduced into England by the Board, and 

ment founded on the Duodenary System. Immediately Norman conquest. Richard Fitznigcl, in a treatise or other Cnu- 

below the place of units is added a bar, with its cor- dialogue on the subject, written about the middle of the cc ** 

responding branch, both marked B, being designed to twelfth century, says that the scaerarium was a quadran- 

signify ounces, or the twelfth part* of a pound. Five gular table about ten feet long and five fect broad, with a 

beads on the long wire, and one bead on the short wire, ledge or border about four inches high, to prevent any 

equivalent now to sir, would therefore denote eleven thing from rolling over, and was surrounded on all sides 

ounces. To express the simpler fractions of an ounce, by seat* for the judges, the tellers, and other officers. It 

three very short bare are annexed behind the rest ; a was covered every year, after the term of Easter, with 

bead on the one marked S or 5, the contraction for Se- fresh black cloth, divided by perpendicular white lines, or 

missis, denoting half an ounce ; a bead on the other, distincturcs, at intervals of about a foot or a palm, and 

which is marked by the inverted ;> the contraction for again parted by similar transverse lines. In reckoning, 

fiiciticum, signifying the quarter of an ounce ; and a bead they proceeded, he says, according to the rules of arith- 

on the last very short bar, marked ?, a contraction for mctic,* using small coins lor counters. The lowest bar 

the symbol <V or Binct Sextula, intimating a duella or exhibited pence, the one above it sJiiltinys, the next 

two-sixths, that is, the third part of an ounce. The second pounds ; and the higher bars denoted successively tens, 

form of the abacus differs in no essential respect from the twenties, hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands of pounds ; 

first, the grooves only supplying the place of parallel though, in those early times of penury and severe eco- 
nomy, it very seldom happened that so larue a sum as the 



We should observe that the Romans applied the same last ever came to be reckoned. The first bar, therefore, 
word abacus, to signify an article of luxurious furniture, advanced by dozens, the second and third by scores, and 



resembling in shape the arithmetical board, but often the rest of the stock of bars by the multiples of ten. The 

highly ornamental, and destined for a very different pur- teller sat about the middle of the table ; on his right hand 

pose, — the relaxation and the amusement of the opulent, eleven pennies were heaped ou the first liar, and a pile of 

It was used in a game apparently similar to that of chess, nineteen shillings on the second; while a quantity of 



a lively image of the struggles and vicis- pounds was collected opposite to him, on the third bar. 
situdes of" war. The infamous and abandoned Nero took For the sake of expedition, he might employ a different 
; in this sort of play, and drove along the mark to represent half the value of uny bar, a silver penny 



of the abacus with a beautiful quadriga, or cha- for ten shillings, and a gold penny for ten pounds, 
riot of ivory. In early times, a chequered board, the emblem of cal- 



The civil arts of Rome were communicated to other culation, was hung out, to indicate an office for changing 
nations by the tide of victory, and maintained through money. It was afterwards adopted as the sign of an inn 



the vigour and firmness of her imperial sway. But the or hostelry, where victuals were sold, or strangers lodged 
simpler and more useful improvement* survived the wreck and entertained. We may perceive traces of that r 



of empire, among the various people again restored by practice existing even at present. It is customary in 

fortune to their barbarous independence. In all transac- London, and in some provincial towns, to have a chequer, 

tions wherein money was concerned, it was found conve- diced with red and white, painted against the sides of the 

nient to follow the procedure of the Abacus, in represent- door of a chop-house. 

ing numbers by counters placed in parallel rows. During The use of the smaller abacus in assisting numerical 

the middle ages, it became the usual practice over Europe computation was not unknown during the middle ages, 

for merchants, auditors of accounts, or judges appointed In England, however, it appears to have scarcely 1 




to decide in matters of revenue, to appear on a covered into actual practice, being mostly confined to those " slen- 

80 called, from an old Saxon or Franconian der clerks" who, in such a benighted period, passed for 

a seat. Hence those terms were after- men of science and learning. The calculator was styled, 

wards appropriated to offices for receiving ptedges, chain- in correct Latinity, abacista ; but, in the Italian dialect, 

bers for the accommodation of money-dealers, or courts abbachista, or abbachiere. A different name came aftcr- 

for the trying of questions respecting property or the words to be imposed. The Arabians, who, under the ap- 

claims of the Crown. Hence also the word l/anhrufit, pellation of Saracens or Moors, conquered Spain, and en- 

which occurs in all the dialects of Europe. The term rithed that insulated country by commendable industry 

scaccarittm, from which was derived the French, and and skill, had likewise introduced their mathematical 

thence the English name for the Exchequer, anciently science. Having adopted a most refined species of nume- 

1 merely a chess-board, being formed from scaccuni, ration, to which they gave the barbarous name of a/garis- 



denoting one of the movable pieces in that intricate mus, algorism u.t. or aigorithmus, from the definite 
game. The 



game. The reason of this application of the term is suf- at, and the Greek word u{ii%:;, or number, this 1 

ncientiy obvious. The table for accounts was, to facilitate term was adopted by the Christians of the West, in their 

the calculations, always covered with a cloth, resembling admiration of superior skill, to signify calculation in | — 

the surface of the scaccarium or abacus, and distinguished ral, long before the peculiar mode had 1 



by perpendicular and chequered lines. The learned Skene practised among them. The term algorism was corrupted 
was therefore mistaken in supposing that the Exchequer in English into augrvn or awgrym, as printed by Wynkyn 



1 ■ Because mony persons cofiTpcnw in I be Checker to playe their causes, contrare ulcers, as gif they were 
battcll. quilk is the forme and ordour of the said plsvc." (Sxehe, ad voc. Seaccarium.) 

• He calls It ArimeHn : In the Myrnurvf the fTorUe, printed by Caxlon, in 1481, it 
the total ignorance of Greek at that period in England. 
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ABACUS. 



Abacus, do Worde, at the end of the fifteenth century ; and appli- 
' e<l even to the pebbles or counters used in ordinary cal- 
culation. In confirmation of this remark, we shall nut 
scruple to quote a passage from our ancient poet Chaucer, 
who flourished about a century before, and whose 
however rude, are sometimes highly graphic. 

This clerk was clcped hendy Nicholas ; 
Of derm- love be comic and of solas ; 
And Iberto he was slie and ful prive. 
And like a maiden meke for to sc. 
A chsmbrr had he iu that bostelrie 
Alone, withoiitcn anv enmpagnie, 
Ful fetislv vdight with berbe* sote, 
And be himself was «wctc as is the rule 
Of lie iris, or any aetcwalc. 
His almageste. iuid bokes grct and i 
His aatrelabre, longing for his art, 
//<> augrim sfnnrj, iij n /aire apart 
On iWifi coudicd at hit btiia lied. 
His prcsac ycovercd with a folding red. 
And all above tt.t r lay a gay sautrie. 
On which he made on nighle* melodie. 
So swetely. that alt the cbambre rung i 
And Angiliu ,<J rlrfinem be song. 
And after that he song the kinge's nolej 
Ful often bltsaed was his mcrv throte. 

The .itUlmt Tale, v. 13-.12. 



indeed, for want of better instrument", were tempted to 
push that curious art to a very great extent. By a single 



inflection of the fingers of the left hand, they proceeded 
as tar as ten ; and by combining another inflection with it, 
they could advance to an hundred. The same signs on 
the right hand, being augmented, as we have seen, an 
hundredfold, carried them as far as ten thousand ; and by 
a further combination, those signs, being referred succes- 
sively to different parts of the body, were again multiplied 
an hundred times, and therefore extended to a million. 
This kind of pantomime outlived the subversion of the 
Roman empire, and was particularly fitted for the slothful 
religious orders who fattened on its ruins, and, relinquish- 
ing every manly pursuit, recommended silence as a virtue, 
or enjoined it as an obligation. Our venerable Bedc has 
explained the practice of manual numeration at some 
length; and we have given (see Plate Arithmetic) a 
small specimcu of such inflections and digital signs. 

These signs were merely fugitive, and it r 
sary to adopt other marks, of a permi 



The abacus, with it* store 
able property of being portable, and was at all times evi- 
dently a clumsy and must incommodious implement of cal- 
culation. In many cases, it became quite indispensable 
to adopt some sure and rcnily method of expressing at 



DigitaJNu- least the lower 



ancients employed the 



variously combined inflections of the fingers on both hands 
series, and on this narrow basis 



to signiiy the numerical 

they framed a system of considerable extent. In 
to the very ancient practice of numbering by the arbitrary 
play of the fingers, Orontcs, the son-in-law of Artaxerxcs, 
having incurred the weighty displeasure of that monarch, 
is reported by Plutarch to have exclaimed in terms exact- 
ly of the same import as those before ascribed to Solon, 
that " the favourites of kings resemble the fingers of the 
arithmetician, being sometime* at the top and sometimes 
at the bottom of the scale, and are equivalent at one time 
to ten thousand, and at another to mere units." 1 

Among the Romans likewise, the allusions to the mode 
of expressing numbers by the varied inflection of the 
fingers, arc very frequent. ^ Hence the classical cxprcs- 

hencc the^ 



Quot tor luctatus cum poUice 

In this play of the fingers great dexterity was acquired ; 
and hence the phrase which so frequently occurs in the 
Classics — micart digitix. It was customary to begin with 
the left hand, and thence proceed to the" right hand, on 
which the different combined inflections indicated exactly 
one hundred times more. Hence the peculiar force of 
this passage from Juvenal : 

Rex Pylius, magno si quiequam credis Homero, 
F.xetnplum vitie fuit a cornice second* j 
Felix nimirum, qui tot per asecula mortem 
Distulit, atque MM jam itstra couipulat anno*. 

Sat. x. 




with this view, 
od of registering by 

of: 





Many such allusions to the mode of indicating numbers 
by the varied position of the fingers or the hands, 
in the writings of Cicero and Quintilian. The 



with the Court of Exchequer, as another badge of 

oi straignt w 
of hazel or willow, so called from the 
French verb toitter, to cut, because they are squared at 
each end. The sum of money was marked on the side 
with notches, by the cutter of tallies, and likewise inscrib- 
ed on both sides in Roman characters, by the writer of 
the tallies. The smallest notch signified a penny, a larger 
one a shilling, and one still larger a pound ; but other 
notches, increasing successively in breadth, were made to 
denote ten, a hundred, and a thousand. The stick was 
then cleft through the middle by the i 
with a knife and a mallet ; the one 
the tally, or sometime* the scachia, xt,pcx, or kc 
the other portion named the cotmttrtally. or; 

After the union with Scotland had been concluded in 
1707, a store of hazel rods for tallies was sent down to 
Edinburgh, being intended, no doubt, as a mighty refine- 
ment on the Scottish mode of keeping accounts. Their 
advantages however, were not perceived or acknowledged, 
and they have since been suffered, we believe, to lie as so 
much useless lumber. But the case is very different in 
England, where a blind and slavish attachment to ancient 
forms, however ridiculous they may through time have 
is almost constantly opposed to the general pro- 
Were a sensible traveller from India or 
hina to visit "our metropolis, and report, on his 
home, that a nation highly polished, enlightened, 
opulent, yet keen their accoun 

surpassing annually many millions of pounds, by means of 
notches cut on willow rods,— he would certainly not be 
credited, but supposed to use the licence of i 
a description of the practice of the i 
the American Continent. 

The Chinese have, from the remotest ages, used in all Chinese 
their calculations, an instrument called the Swart-Pan, or i 
Computing Table, similar in its shape and construction to 
the abaciu of the Romans, but more complete and uni- 
form. It consists of a small oblong board surrounded by 
a high ledge, and parted lengthwise near the top by an- 
other ledge. It is then divided vertically by ten smooth 
and slender rods of bamboo, on which are strung two 



1 Kutan* ti ran o{.^««» AAKTTAOI m> ,u> MTPIAAAS, n» it MONAAA r<»W Immu. r» out* xtu rw» jW»*. 

pKuii, iv. jtu» n> <r«. c^isixi, tv. &> nu>jx K trt». (Plut. AjwjJithryuu) 
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Abacus small ball* of ivory or bone in the upper compartment, 
I and five ouch balls in the lower and larger compartment ; 
i . ""-^each 0 f the latter on the several bars denoting unit, and 
each of the former, for the sake of abbreviation, express- 
ing five. See Plate (Arithmetic), where the balls are 
" ' aet to signify the numbers annexed. 



ABA 



The system of measures, weights, and coins, which pre- 
vails throughout the Chinese empire, being entirely 
founded on the decimal subdivision, the swan-pan was 
admirably suited for representing it. The calculator 
could begin at any particular bar, and reckon with the 
same facility either upwards or downwards. This advan- 
tage of treating fractions exactly like integers was, in 
practice, of the utmost consequence. Accordingly, those 
arithmetical machines, but of very different sixes, arc 
constantly used in all the shops and booths of Canton 
and other cities, and are said to be handled by the native 
traders with such rapidity and address as epiite astonish 
the European factors. 

But the Chinese have also contrived a very neat and 
simple kind of digital signs for denoting numbers, greatly 
superior, both in precision and extent, to the method 
practised by the Romans. Since every finger has three 
joints, let tile thumb-nail of the other hand touch those 
joints in succession, passing up the one side of the finger, 
down the middle, and again up the other side, and it will 
give nine different marks, applicable to the Denary Scale 
of arrangement. On the little finger those marks signify 
units, on the next finger tens, on the mid-finger hundreds, 
on the index thousands, and on the thumb hundred thou- 
sands. With the combined positions of the joints of the 
one hand, therefore, it was easy to advance by signs as 
far as a million. To illustrate more fully this ingenious 
practice we have, immediately below tin koaa of the 
Emperor Fou-hi, copied (See Plate), from a Chinese 
elementary treatise of education, the figure of a hand, 
noted at the several joint* of each finger, by characters 
along the inside, corresponding to one, two, and three, 
down the middle by those answering to four, Jin, and six, 
and again up the outside by characters expressing term, 
tight, and nine. It is said that the merchants in China are 
accustomed to conclude bargains with each other by help 
of those signs ; and that often, from selfish or fraudulent 
views, they conceal the pantomime from the knowledge 
of by -stand era, by only seeming to seize the hand with 
a hearty grasp. (b.) 

Abacus Pythagoricus, the common multiplication table, 
•o called from its being invented by Pythagoras. 

Abacus Logitticus is a rectangled triangle, whose sides, 
forming the right angle, contain the numbers from 1 to 
60; and its area, the facta of each two of the numbers 
perpendicularly opposite. This is also called a canon of 



bacus tt Palmulcr, in the Ancient Music, denote the 
nery whereby the strings of polyplectra, or instru- 

of quills. 
Abacv 



bacus Harmoninu is used by Kircher for the struc- 
ture and disposition of the keys of a musical instrument, 
whether to be touched with the hands or the feet. 
Abacus Major, in mctallurgic operations, the name of 
, wherein the ore ia washed. 
! which St John in the Reve- 
lation gives to the king of the locusts, the angel of the 
bottomless pit. The inspired writer says this word 



Hebrew, and in Greek signifies a destroyer. That angel- 
king is by some thought to be Satan or the devil ; but Mr 
le Clerc thinks with Dr Hammond, that by the 
which came out of the abyss, may be undent* 
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zealots and robbers, who miserably afflicted the land of Kb > Ur 
Judea, and laid it in a manner waste, before Jerusalem R 
was taken by the Romans; and that Abaddon, the king Abanilis. 
of the locusts, may be John of Gischula, who having treadi-^*''*'"*""'^ 
erously left that town a little before it was surrendered 
to Titus, came to Jerusalem, where he soon headed part 
of the zealots, who acknowledged him as their king, whilst 
the rest would not submit to him. This subdivision of 
the zealot party brought a thousand calamities on the 
Jews. 

ABADIR, a title which the Carthaginians gave to gods 
of the first order. In the Roman mythology, it is the 
name of a stone which Saturn swallowed, by the contriv- 
ance of his wife Ops, believing it to be his new-born son 
Jupiter : hence it became the object of religious worship. 

AIL':., or Aba, in Ancient Geography, a town of Phocis 
in Greece, near Helicon , famous for an oracle of Apollo 
older than that at Delphi, and for a rich temple which 
was plundered and burnt by the Persians. 

ABAFT, a sea term, signifying the hinder part of a 
ship, or all those parts both within and without which lie 
towards the stern, in opposition to afore. Abaft is also 
used as a preposition, and signifies fart/ter aft, or nearer the 
stern : as, the barricade stands abaft the main-mast, i. e. 
behind it, or nearer the stern. 

ABAGA1TOUYES, a village or settlement of Asiatic 
Russia, in the circle of NcrLschinsk and government of Ir- 
kuzk. Lot. 49. 34. 19. N. Long. 1 18. 10. 30. E. 

ABAISSED, abaisse, in Heralttry, on epithet applied 
to the wings of eagles, &c. when the tip looks downwards 
to the point of the shield, or when the wings are shut ; 
the natural way of bearing them being extended. 

ABAKA, kh an, the eighth emperor of the Moguls, a 
wise and good prince, ascended the throne in 1264. He 
reigned 17 years, and is by some authors said to have 
been a Christian. It may be admitted, indeed, that he 
joined with the Christians in keeping the feast of Easter, 
in the city Hamadan, a short time before his death. But 
this is no proof of his Christianity ; it being common, in 
times of brotherly love, for Christians and Mahometans to 
join in keeping the same feasts, when each would compli- 
ment the other with doing honour to his solemnity. 

ABAKANSK, a range of mountains in the government 
of Tomsk, in Siberia, extending from the river Tom to the 
Jenisci, parallel to the Altai mountains. 

Abakansk, a fortified town of Asiatic Russia, in Sibe- 
ria, comprehended within the government of Tomsk. It 
was built in 1707, and has since been fixed on as the seat 
of the courts of justice. Its population is about 1200 
souls. Lat. 54, N. Long. 91. li E. 

ABALIENATION, in Law, the act of transferring 
one man's property to another. 

ABALLABA, the ancient name of Appleby, a town 
in Westmoreland, remarkable only for iu 



ABALUS, in Ancient Geography, is described by the 
ancients as an island in the German Ocean, where i 
was found in great abundance. It wi 
nonia, and is supposed by Mannert, 
writer, to bethe narrow ^tiinsula^onUie^ 

rnscn ana i.unscn ttatts. 

ABANA, or Amana, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Phoenicia, which, rising from Mount^Hciroon, passed on 

called Bahr* l erMar^r , ** CU *' *" ^ ^ 

ABANGA. See Ady. 

ABANILLA, a town in the province and 
ofMurcia,inSpain. 
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ABANO, it town in the Austrian division of Italy, situ- 
ated under the Euganian hills. It is celebrated for its 
warm baths, of which there are five, viz. Fonte d'Abano, 
Mont-Ortone, St Pietro, Monte Gratto, and St Barteolo- 
mo, and a mud bath, Bagno di Fongo. It contains 2570 in- 
habitants. 

A H ANTES, • people who came originally from Thrace, 
and settled in Phoccs, a country of Greece, where they 
built a town which they called Aba, after the name of 
Abas their leader ; and if we may credit some ancient 
authors, the Abantes went afterwards into the island 
Eubcea, now called Xegrapont : others say the Abantet of 
Euhn»a came from Athens. The Abantes were a very 
warlike people, closing with their enemies, and fighting 
hand to hand. 

ABANTIAS, or Abantis, in Ancient Geography, a 
name of the island Eubcca in the Egean Sea, extending 
about 100 miles along the coast of Greece, and separated 
from Bccotiaby a narrow strait called Euripu*. 1 mm ita 
length the island was formerly called Macril ; afterwards 
AbatUiat or Abantis, from the Abantes, a |>eoplc original- 
ly of Thrace, called by Homer ttntttt Kcpsum;, from wear- 
ing their hair long behind, having in a battle experienced 
the inconvenience of wearing long hair before. From 
cutting their hair before, they were called Curries. 

ABANY, a market town in the Austrian kingdom of 
Hungary, in the palatinate of Pest, and in the circle of 
Kecskemet, with one Catholic and one Reformed church. 

ABAPTISTON, in Surgery, the perforating part of 
the instrument called a trepan. This instrument, which 
is mentioned by Galen, Fahricius ab Aquapcndentc, and 
others, was a conical saw with a circular edge. Modern 
practitioners, however, prefer the cylindrical form ; and 
various contrivances have been recommended to obviate 
the danger that may arise from want of dexterity, or from 
rashness, in performing the operation of trepanning. A 
new instrument has been lately invented for this purpose. 
This instrument is so contrived, that it can be fitted to 
cut any thickness of bone without danger of injuring the 
brain ; and as no pivot or centre pin is necessary, the 
dreadful accidents which have sometimes happened by 
not removing it, when the instrument in common use is 
employed, arc completely avoided. (See Philotnpk. Mag. 
April'XtiOi.) 

ABAKAN', a small town in the department of Ziczar, 
and province of Murcia, in Spain. 

ABARCA, an ancient kind of shoe used in Spain for 
passing the mountains with. It was made of raw hides, 
and bound with cords, which secured the feet of travellers 
against the snow. 

ABAKIM, high mountains of steep ascent separating 
the country of the Ammonites and Moabites from the 
land of Canaan, where Moses died. According to Jose- 
plms, they stood opposite to the territory of Jericho, and 
were the last station hut one of the Israelites coming from 
N'cbo and Pisgnh were parts of these mountains. 
)ARIS, the Hyperborean, a celebrated sage of anti- 
quity, whose history and travels have been the subject of 
much learned discussion. Such a number of fabulous 
*. I sn-.liiichi stories' were told of him, that Herodotus himself seems 
to scruple to relate them. He tells us only, 1 * that this 
barbarian was said to have travelled with an arrow, and to 
have taken no sustenance ; but this docs not acquaint us 
with the marvellous properties which were attributed to 
that arrow ; nor that it had been given him by the Hy- 
perborean Apollo. With regard to the occasion of his 
•Undertheleaving his native country, Harpocration 3 tells us, that 
•wdAC.^. the whole earth being infested with a deadly plague, 
Apollo, upon being consulted, gave no other answer than 
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that the Athenians should offer up prayers in behalf of all Akn 
other nations ; upon which, several countries deputed am- 
bassadors to Athens, among whom was Abaris the Hy- 
perborean. In this journey, he renewed the alliance be- N 
tween his countrymen and the inhabitants of the island 
of Delos. It appears that he also went to Lacecbemon ; 
since according to some writers,* he there built • temple *I 
consecrated to Proserpine the Salutary. It is asserted, lib.ui.p.94. 
that he was capable of foretelling earthquakes, driving 
away plagues, laving storms, 3 ttc. He wrote several 'Porphyry 
books, as Suidas" informs us, viz. A polio's arrival in the in rita'fg. 
country of the Hyperboreans; the nuptials of the river '**f OT ; 
Hehrus; ©iryoura, or the Generation ol the Gods; a col-^* '!?J5 



lection of oracles, &c If the Hebrides, or Western 



islands of Scotland, (says Mr Toland 7 ) were the Hyper- » Account 
boreans of Diodorus, 8 then the celebrated Abaris was of of the 
that country ; and likewise a Druid, having been the priest bruids, in 
of Apollo. Suidas, who knew not the distinction of the 
insular Hyperboreans, makes him a Scythian ; as do wmc"^'^ 
others, misled by the same vulgar error ; though Diodorus Tu |. 1 ' 
has truly fixed his country in an island, and not on the con- p. 161. 
run- lit. Indeed (continues Mr Toland) the fictions and * Diod. Sic 
mistakes concerning our Abaris are infinite : however, it lib. U. iii. 
is agreed by all that he travelled quite over Greece, and 
from thence into Italy, where he conversed familiarly 
with Pythagoras, who favoured him beyond all his dis- 
ciples, by instructing him in his doctrines (especially his 
thoughts of miturc ) in a plainer and more compendious 
method than he did any other. This distinction could 
not but be very advantageous to Abaris. The Hyper- 
borean, in return, presented the Somian, as though he 
equalled Apollo himself in wisdom, with the sacred arrow 
an which the Greeks have fabulously related 9 that he * Jamb- 
sat astride, and flew upon it, through the air, ovur rivers l'chi Vita 
and hikes, forests and mountains ; ui like manner as our 'VW- 
vulgar still believe, particularly those of the Hebrides,"' 
that wizards and witches fly whithersoever they please on 
their broom-sticks. The orator Himcrius above mention- 
ed, though one of those who, from the equivocal sense 
of the word Hyperborean, seem to have mistaken Abaris 
for a Scythian, yet describes his person accurately, and 
gives him a very noble character. " They relate, says- 
he, M that Abaris the sage was by nation a Hyperbo- 
rean, appeared a Grecian in speech, and resembled a 
Scythian in his habit and appearance. He came to Alliens 
holding a how in his hand, having a quiver hanging on hit 
shoulders, his body wrapt up in a plaid, girt about the loins 
with a gilded belt, and wearing trousers reaching front 
his waist downward." By this it is evident (says Mr 
Toland) that he was not habited like the Scythians, who 
were always covered with skins ; but appeared in the na- 
tive garb of an aboriginal Scot. 

ABABTICULATION, in Anatomy, a species of arti- 
culation, admitting of a manifest motion ; called also Di- 
arthrasit, and Dmrtienhtio, to distinguish it from that sort 
of articulation which admits of a very obscure motion, and 
is called .Synart/irotis. 

ABAS, a weight used in Persia for weighing pearls. It 
is one-eighth less than the European carat. 

Abas, in heathen mythology, was the son of Hypothoon 
and Meganira, who entertained Ceres, and offered a sacrifice 
to that goddess ; hut Abas ridiculing the ceremony, and giv- 
ing her opprobrious language, she sprinkled him with a 
certain mixture she held in her cup, on which he became 
a newt or water lizard. 

ABASC1A, or Abcassia, the northern district of the 
western division of Georgia, situated on the coast of the 
Black Sea, and tributary to the Turks. The inhobitanU 
trade in furs, tiger-ikira, linen yarn, boxwood, and beta' 
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; but their principal traffic consists in the *ale of 
children to the Turks, and to one another, 
the name of Christians, but have nothing left 
any more than the Mingrelians their north- 



or Abassis, a silver coin current in Persia, 
in value to a French livre, or tenpence holf- 
ny sterling. It took its name from Schah Abbas II. 
; of Persia, under whom it was struck. 
iASSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
Greater Phrygia, on the confines of the Tolistobogii, a 
people of Gautia in Asia. 

ADASTAS, a town in the department of Carrion, and 
province of Toro, in Spain. 
ABATAMEXTUM, in Law, is an entry to lands by 
». e. when a person dies seized, and another 
1 no right enters before the heir. 
ABATE, in the manege, implies the performing any 
i properly. Thus a horse is said to abate 
i his curvets, when he puts both his hind legs 
to the ground at once, and observes the same exactness in 
all the times. 

To Abate, (from the French abattrt, to pull down, 
overthrow, demolish, batter down, or destroy,) a term 
used by the writers of the English common law both in 
an active and neuter sense ; as, To abate a castle, is to 
beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by some exception, to 
defeat or overthrow it. A stranger abateth ; that is, 
entereth upon a house or land void by the death of him 
that last possessed It, before the heir takes possession, and 
so kecpeth him out : wherefore, as he that putteth out 
him in possession is said to disseize, so he that steppeth 
in between the former possessor and his heir is said to 
abate. In the neuter signification thus : The writ of the 
demandant shall abate; that is, shall be disabled, frus- 
trated, or overthrown. The appeal abateth by covin , that 
is, the accusation is defeated by deceit. 

ABATELMENT, in commerce, a term used for a pro- 
hibition of trade to all French merchants in the ports of the 
Levant who will not stand to their bargains, or refuse to 
pay their debts. It is a sentence of the French consul, 
which must be taken off before they can sue any person 
for the payment of their debts. 

ABATEMENT, in Heraldry, an accidental figure sup- 
posed to have been added to coats of arms, in order to 
denote some dishonourable demeanour or stain, whereby 
the dignity of coat armour was rendered of less esteem. 

ABATlS, an ancient term for an officer of the stables. 

Abatis, or Abattis, in military affairs, a kind of de- 
fence made of felled tree*. In sudden emergencies, the 
trees are merely laid lengthwise beside each other, with the 
branches pointed outwards to prevent the approach of the 
enemy, while the trunks serve as a breast-work to the de- 
fendants. When the abatis is employed for the defence of 
a pass or entrance, the boughs of the trees are stripped of 
their leaves and pointed, the trunks are planted in the 
ground, and the branches interwoven with each other. 

ABATON, a building at Rhodes, erected as a fence to 
the trophy of Artemisia, queen of Ilalicarnassus, Coos, 
&c raised in memory of her victory over the Khodians ; 
or rather to conceal the disgrace of the Khodians from 
the eyes of the world ; far, to efface or destroy the trophy 
was with them a point of religion. 

ABATOR, in Law, a term applied to a person who 
enters a house or lands void by the death of the last pos- 
sessor, before the true heir. 

ABATOS, in Ancient Geography, an island in the lake 
near Memphis, formerly famous for its papyrus. It 
the burial place of Osiris. 
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ABATSKAJA, a town on the river Tabask, in the 
circle of Ischim and stadtholdership of Tobolsk, in the 
Russian dominion of Siberia, in Asia. It may be more 
properly denominated a township, as the dwellings are 
scattered about at considerable distance from each other. 
The houses are 385, and the inhabitants about 2000. 

ABAUJVAR, one of the palatinates into which the 
Austrian kingdom of Hungary is divided. Its extent is 
about 700,000 acres, nearly one-half of which is in woods, 
the other half cultivated. It contains one city, 10 mar- 
ket-towns, and 287 villages. The inhabitants were, in 
1829, 162,557, mostly Catholics; the remainder Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Greek church, with some Jews. The chief 
productions are corn, flax, hemp, tobacco, fruit, wine, and 
wood. There arc also valuable quarries of marble. 

ABAUZIT, Firm in, a learned Frenchman, was born at 
User., in Languedoc, in November 1679. His father died 
when be was but two years of age. To avoid the rigour* 
of persecution to which the Protestants of France were 
exposed in the time of Louis XIV. young Abauzit* 
mother, who was a Protestant, fled with her son to Geneva, 
where he remained secure from danger, and enjoyed the 
benefit of education. From his 10th to his 19th year, 
his time was wholly devoted to literature ; and having 
made great progress in languages, he studied mathematics, 
physics, and theology. In the year 1698, he travelled 
into Holland, where he became acquainted with Bayle, 
Basnage, and Jurieu. Thence he passed over to England, 
and was introduced to Sir Isaac Newton, who entertained 
a very high opinion of his merit. For this philosopher 
afterwards sent him his Comtnercium Eputolicum, accom- 
panied with a very honourable testimony : " You are well 
worthy, says Newton, to judge between Leibnitz and me." 
The reputation of Abauzit reached the ears of King 
William, who encouraged him by a very handsome offer 
to settle in England ; which he declined, and returned 
to Geneva. In 1715 he entered into the society formed 
for the purpose of translating the New Testament into the 
French language, and contributed valuable assistance to 
this work. The chair of philosophy in the university was 
offered to him in 1723, which he refused ; but in 1727 he 
accepted of the office of librarian to the city, the duties of 
which were neither burdensome, nor subjected him to any 
particular restraint. 

Abauzit was one of the first who embraced the grand 
truths which the sublime discoveries of Newton disclosed 
to the world. He defended the doctrines of that philo- 
sopher against Father Castel ; and discovered an error 
in die Principal, which was corrected by Newton in the 
second edition of bis work. He was a perfect master of 
many languages; his knowledge was extensive and pro- 
found ; and the different sciences which he had studied 
were so well digested and arranged in his retentive mind, 
that he could at once bring together all that he ever 
knew on any subject. Rousseau (in his Heloite) addressed 
to Abauzit one of the finest panegyrics which he ever 
wrote ; and a stranger having addressed Voltaire in a flatter- 
ing manner, by saying he had come to Geneva to see a great 
man, the poet asked him whether he had seen Abauzit. 

This excellent man, having lived universally respected 
to tlie great age of 87 years, died in the year 1767, la- 
mented by the republic, and regretted by the learned. 

His writings arc chiefly on religious subjects ; but he 
was also the author of several antiquarian and critical 
pieces. In his Essay on the Apocalypse, he endeavoured 
to show, that the predictions in that book were to be ap- 
plied to the destruction of Jerusalem. This work was 
translated into English by Dr T wells, who added a re- 
futation, which satisfied Abauzit so much that he was 
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Abaro mistaken in hit views, that he ordered an edition then 
fl ready for publication in Holland to be stopped. Ilia 
Abbu. other theological works are, Reflections on the Eucharist ; 
V -""V"*-^ On Idolatry ; On the Mysteries of Religion ; and Para- 
phrases and Explanations of sundry parts of Scripture. 1 1 is 
principal works were published in Holland in 1778, by Bc- 
renger, in 2 volumes 8vo. under the title (Euvrts dt feu 
M. Abauzil. 

ABAVO, in Botany, a synonyme of the Adajcsoxia. 

ABB, a term among clothiers applied to the yarn of a 
weavers warp. They day also Abb-uxxA in the same sense. 

ABBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa Pro- 
pria, near Carthage. 

Abba, in the Syriac ami Chaldee languages, literally 
signifies a father ; and figuratively, a superior, reputed as 
a father in respect of age, dignity, or affection. It is more 
particularly used in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic 
churches, as a title given to the bishops. Tin bishops 
themselves bestow the title of Abba more eminently on 
the bishop of Alexandria ; which occasioned the people to 
give him the title of Babba, or Papa, that is Grandfather i 
a title which he bore before the bishop of Itomc. It is a 
Jewish title of honour given to certain Rabbis called 
Tamitet .- and it was particularly used, by some writers 
of the middle age, for the superior of a monastery, usually 
called abbot. 

ABBACH, a town of the kingdom of Bavaria, on a 
stream flowing into the Danube, with a castle, in which 
the Emperor Henry II. was born. It is in the district of 
Kellhaim, and circle of Regensburg, with 570 inhabitants. 

ABBADIE, James, an eminent Protestant divine, born 
at Nay in Bern in 1654 ; first educated there under the fa- 
mous John la IHocette, and afterwards at the university 
of Sedan, from whence he went into Holland and Ger- 
many, and was minister in the French church of Berlin. 
He left that place in 1690 ; came into England ; was some 
time minister in the French church in the Savoy, Lon- 
don; and was made dean of Killalo in Ireland. He was 
strongly attached to the cause of King William, as ap- 
pears in his elaborate defence of the Revolution, and his 
History of the AMtasrination Plot Tin- materials for the 
last were furnished by the secretaries of state. He had 
great natural abilities, which he improved by useful learn- 
ing. He was a most zealous defender of the primitive doc- 
trine of the Protestants, as appears by his writings ; and 
that strong nervous eloquence for which he was so remark- 
able, enabled him to enforce the doctrines of his profes- 
sion from the pulpit with great spirit and energy. He 

rsessed uncommon powers of memory. It is suid that 
composed his works without committing any part to 
writing, till they were wanted for the press. He died in 
London in 1727, after his return from a tour in Hol- 
land. He published several works in French that were 
|* much esteemed : the principal of which are, A Treatise 

on the Truth of the Christian Religion ; The Art of Know- 
ing one's Self: A Defence of the British Nation, that is, 
of the Revolution 1688 . the Deity of Jesus Christ essen- 
tial to the Christian Religion ; The History of the last 
Conspiracy in England, called the Assassination Plot, writ- 
ten by order of King William HI.; and the Triumph of 
Providence and Religion, or the opening the Seven Seals 
by the Son of God. 

ABBAS, Mahomet's uncle, opposed his nephew with 
all his power, regarding him as an impostor and traitor to 
his country ; but in the second year of the Hegira, being 
overcome and made a prisoner at the battle of Beder in 
623, a great ransom being demattded for him, he repre- 
sented to Mahomet, that his paying it would reduce him 
to beggary, which would bring dishonour on the family. 
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Mahomet, who knew that he had concealed large sums of Abbas 
money, said to him, " Where are the purses of gold that II 
you gave your mother to keep when you left Mecca ? 
Abbas, who thought this transaction secret, was much^'" v ~* 
surprised ; and conceiving that his nephew was really a 
prophet, embraced his religion. He became one of his 
principal captains, and saved his life when in imminent 
danger at the battle of Honain, against the Thakesites, 
soon after the reduction of Mecca. But besides being a 
great commander, Abbas was one of the first doctors of 
Islam ism. He is said to have read lectures on every 
chapter of the Koran, as his nephew pretended to receive 
them from heaven. He died in 652, and his memory is 
held in the highest veneration among the Mussulmans 
to this day. 

Abbas, Schah, the Great, was third son of Codabendi, 
7th king of Persia of the race of the Sophia. Succeeding 
to his father in 1585, at the age of 18, he found the affairs 
of Persia at a low ebb, occasioned by the conquests of the 
Turks and Tartars. He regained several of the provinces 
they had seized ; but death put a stop to his victories in 
1629, after a reign of 44 years. He was the greatest prince 
who had reigned in Persia for many ages ; and it was he 
who made Ispahan the metropolis of Persia. His memory 
is held in the highest veneration among the Persians. 

Abbas, Schah, his grandson, 0th king of Persia of the 
race of the Sophia, succeeded his father Sesi at 13 years 
of age. He was but 18 when he made himself master of 
the city of Can dohar, which had surrendered in his father's 
reign to the great Mogul, and all the province about it ; 
and he preserved it afterwards against this Indian emperor, 
though he besieged it more than once with an army of 
300,000 men. He was a very merciful prince, and openly 
protected the Christians. He had formed a design of ex- 
tending the limits of his kingdom toward the north, and 
had for that effect levied a powerful army ; but death nut a 
stop to all his great designs, at 37 years of age, a. d. 1666. 

ABBASS1DES, the name of a race who possessed the 
caliphat for 524 years. There were 37 caliphs of this 
race who succeeded one another without interruption. 

ABBATEGGIO, a town in the kingdom of Naples, in 
the province of Abruzzo Citcriore, with 440 inhabitants. 

ABBE', in a monastic sense, the same with Abbot. 

Auiik", in a modem sense, the denomination of a class 
of persons which has been popular in France. They 
were not in orders ; but having received the ceremony of 
tonsure, were entitled to enjoy certain privileges in the 
church. The dress of abbes was that of academics or 
professed scholars. In colleges they were the instructors 
of youth, and were employed as tutors in private fami- 
lies. Many of them have risen to a distinguished rank 
in the state, while others have been no less eminent in 
science and literature. 

ABBEHAUSEN, a bailiwick or circle of Oldenburg, 
in die duchy of Holstein Oldenburg, in Germany. It con- 
tains 1255 houses and 6263 inhabitants. The chief town of 
the same name has 303 houses and 1502 inhabitants. 

ABBESS, the superior of an abbey or convent of nuns. 
The abbess has the same rights and authority over her 
nuns that the abbots regular have over their monks. 
The sex indeed docs not allow her to perform the spiritual 
functions annexed to the priesthood, with which the abbot 
is usually invested ; but there are instances of some abbesses 
who have a right, or rather a privilege, to commission a 
priest to act for them. They have even a kind of epis- 
copal jurisdiction, as well as some abbots who are exempt- 
ed from the visitation of their diocesans. 

Martene, in his treatise on the rights of the church, 
observe*, that abbesses formerly confessed nuns; but 
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AUwvttle he add*, that their excessive curiosity carried them tuch 
1 lengths, that there arose a necessity of checking it. How- 
AbbeT / ever, St Basil, in his Rule, allows the abbess to be pre- 
sent with the priest at the confession of her nuns. 

ABBEVILLE, an arrondissemcnt of the department 
of the Somtne. in the north-east of France, which extends 
over 606 square miles, or 387,840 acres. It is divided 
into 1 1 districts and 178 communes, and contains 133,300 
inhabitants. 

Abbeville, a city, the capital of the arrondissement of 
that name, through which the river Somtne passes. It is 
strongly fortified, and the country around it can be easily 
inundated. It is built in the old mode, has several bridges, 
4 squares, 14 churches, one of them, St Wulfram's, very an- 
tique and curious ; 3800 houses, and 20,01X1 inhabitants. 
It has long been the seat of the woollen manufacture, be- 
sides which there arc manufactories for linen, cotton, soap, 
leather, and twine. The river is navigable by the help 
of the tides ; and by it oil, unseed, and hemp, arc export- 
ed. It is in Lat, 50. 7. 4. N. Long. 1. 43. 50. E. 

ABBEY, a monastery, or religious house, governed by 
a superior under the title of abbot or abba*. 

Abbeys differ from priories in this, that the former are 
under the direction of an abbot, the latter of a prior : for 
abbot and prior (wc mean a prior conventual) arc much the 
same thing, differing in little but the name. 

Fauchet observes, that, in the early dnvs of the French 
monarchy, dukes and counts were railed abbots, and duchies 
and counties abbeys. Even some of their kings are men- 
tioned in history under the title of abbots. Philip I. Louis 
VI. and afterwards the duke of Orleans, arc culled abbots 
of the monastery (tf St A i (/nun. The dukes of Aquitain 
were called abbots of the. monastery of St Hillary at Poie- 
tiers ; and the earls of Anjnu, of St Aubin, fye. 

Monasteries were at first established as religious houses, 
to which persons retired from the bustle of the world to 
spend their lime in solitude and devotion. But they soon 
degenerated from their original institution, and obtained 
large privileges, exemptions, and riches. They prevailed 
greatly in Britain before the Reformation, particularly in 
England ; and as they increased in riches, so the state 
became poor : for the lands which these regulars possessed 
were i» martua inarm, i. c. could never revert to the lords 
who gave them. This inconvenience gave rise to the 
statutes against gifts in mortmain ; and Lord Coke tells 
us, that several lords, at their creation, had a clause in 
their grant, that the donor might give or sell his land to 
whom he would (aceeptis viris religiosis et Juateis) ex- 
cepting monks and Jews. 

These places were wholly abolished in England at the 
time of the Reformation; Henry VUL having first ap- 
pointed visitors to inquire into the lives of the 
nuns, which were found in some places to be 
irregular. The abbots, perceiving their dissolutio 
able, were induced to resign their houses to the king, who 
by that means became invested with the abbey lands : 
these were afterwards granted to diffen ' 
descendants enjoy t hem at this day. 

Though the suppression of religious 
sidered in a political light only, was a national benefit, 
it must be owned, that at the time they flourished, they 
were far from useless. Abbeys or monasteries were 
then the repositories, as well as the seminaries, of 
learning; many valuable books and national records, as 
well as private history, having been preserved in their 
libraries, the only places in which they could have been 
safely lodged in those turbulent times. Many of those 
which hail escaped the ravages of the Danes, were de- 
stroyed with more than Gothic barbarity at the 
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lion of the abbeys. These ravages are pathetically lament- 
ed by John Bale : " A number of those," says be, " who 
purchased these superstitious mansions, reserved of the 
library books, some to serve their jokes, some to scour 
the candlesticks, and some to rub their boots ; some they 
sold to the grocer and soapeeller; and some they sent 
over sea to the bookbinders, not in small numbers, but 
in whole ships full ; yea, the universities of this realm are 
not clear of so detestable a fact. I know a merchant that 
bought the contents of two noble libraries for 40s. price ; 
a shame it is to be spoken ! This stuff hath he occupied 
instead of gray paper, by the space of more than these ten 
years, and yet he hath store enough for as many years to 
come. I snail judge this to be true, and utter it with 
heaviness, that neither the Britons under the Romans 
and Saxons, nor yet the English people under the Danes 
and Normans, had ever such damage of their learned mo- 
numents as wc have seen in our time." 

Every abbey had at least one person whose office it 
was to instruct youth ; and the historians of this country 
arc chiefly beholden to the monks for the knowledge 
they have of former national events. In these houses 
also the arts of painting, architecture, and printing, were 
cultivated. They were hospitals for the sick and poor, 
and afforded entertainment to travellers at a time when 
there were no inns. They were likewise an asylum for 
aged and indigent persons of good family. 

ABBEYBOYLE, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Roscommon, and province of Con naught. It is remarkable 
for an old abbey. The population in IBS 1 was 3433. 

ABBEYHOLM, a town in Cumberland, so called from 
an abbey built there by David king of Scots. It stands 
on an arm of the sea. Die population in 1831 was 861. , 
ABBIATE GRAFFO, a town in the Austrian delega- 
tion of Puviu, in Italy. It is situated on the great Kavig- 
lio, where that river divides into three branches. It con- 
tains 4000 inhabitants, who cultivate around the place 
large portions of rice. 

ABBOT, or Abbat, the superior of a monastery of 
monks erected into an abbey or priory 

The name Abbot is originally Hebrew, where it signi- 
fies father. The Jews call father, in their language, Abi 
whence the Chaldeans and Syrians formed Abba ; thence 
the Greeks ACCac which the* Latins retained; and hence 
our Abbot, the French Abbe\ &c. St Mark and St Paul 
use the Syriac Abba in their Greek, by reason it was then 
commonly known in the synagogues and the primitive as- 
semblies of the Christians; adding to it, by way of : - 
prctation, the word father, ACCa . 
a. d. Abba, that is to say, " 

at ft rat was a term of 
at length a title of dignity and honour. 
afTected it ; and one of their most an- 
the sayings or apophthegms of 
Pirke Abbolh or Avoth ; i. e. 
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I 

Abbot. 





Chapters of the Fathers. It was in allusion to this affecta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ forbade his disciples to call any 
man their father on earth ; which word St Jerome turns 




of the monasteries of his time, for 
assuming the titles of Abbots, or Fathers, 

The name Abbot, then, appears as old as the institution 
The governors of the primitive monas- 
inditfercntly the titles Abbots and Arehi- 
They were really distinguished from the 
clergy; though frequently confounded with them, be- 
cause a degree above laymen. 

In those early days, the abbots were subject to tbe 
bishops and the ordinary pastors. Their monasteries be- 
ing remote from cities, built in t 
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Abbot had do share in ecclesiastical affairs. They went on Sun- 
V-^v-n^ days to the parish church with the rest of the people; 

or, if they were too remote, a priest was sent them to ad- 
minister the sacraments ; till at length they were allowed 
to have priests of their own body. The abbot or archi- 
mandrite himself was usually the priest : but his function 
extended no farther than to tile spiritual assistance of his 
monastery -, and he remained still in obedience to the bi- 
shop. There being among the abbots several persons of 
learning, they made a vigorous opposition to the rising 
heresies of tliose tiroes ; which nrst occasioned the bi- 
shops to coll them out of their deserts, and fix them about 
the suburbs of cities, and at length in the cities them- 
selves ; from which era their degeneracy is to be dated. 
Then the abbots threw off their former plainness and 
simplicity, assumed the rank of prelates, aspired at being 
independent of the bishops, and grasped at so much 
power, that severe laws were made against them at the 
council of Chalcedon. Many of them, however, carried 
the point of independency, obtained the appellation of 
lord, and were distinguished by other badges of the epis- 
copate, particularly the mitre. 

Hence arose new distinctions between the abbots. Those 
were termed mitred abbots, who were privileged to wear 
the mitre, and exercise episcopal authority within their 
respective precincts ; being exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop. Others were called enmtrtd ab- 
bots, from their bearing the crosier or pastoral staff. 
O tilers were styled ecumenical or universal abbots, in imi- 
tation of the patriarch of Constantinople : while others 
were termed cardinal abbots, from their superiority over 
all other abbots. In Britain, the mitred abbots were lords 
of parliament, and called abbots-sovereign, and abbots- 
general, to distinguish them from the other abbots. And 
a* there were lords-abbots, so there were also lords-priors, 
who had exempt jurisdiction, and were likewise lords of 
parliament. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the principal distinctions 
observed between abbots are those of regular and com- 
mendatory. Hie former take the vow and wear the ha- 
bit of their order ; whereas the latter are seculars who 
have received tonsure, but are obliged by their bulls to 
take orders when of proper age. 

Anciently the ceremony of creating an abbot consisted 
in clothing him with the habit called cuctilus, or cowl ; 
putting the pastoral staff into his hand, and the shoes 
called pedaiet on his feet : but at present, it is only a simple 
benediction, improperly called, by some, consecration. 

Abbot is also a title given to others beside the supe- 
riors of monasteries : thus bishops whose sees were for- 
merly abbeys, are called abbots. Among the Genoese, 
the chief magistrate of the republic formerly bore the title 
of abbot of the people. 

Abbot, Georat, archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
October 29. 1362, at Guildford in Surrey. He was the 
son of Maurice Abbot, a cloth-worker. He studied at 
Oxford, and in 1507 was chosen principal of University 
college. In 1590, he was installed dean of Winchester : 
the year following he was chosen vice-chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, and a second time in 1603. In 
1604, the translation of the Bible now in use was begun 
by the direction of King James ; and Dr Abbot was the 
second of eight divines of Oxford, to whom the care of 
translating the whole New Testament (excepting the 
Knistles) was committed. The year following, he was a 
third time vice-chancellor. In 1608, he went to Scot- 
land with George Hume earl of Dunbar, to assist in esta- 
blishing an union between the churches of Scotland and 
England j and in this business he conducted himself with 
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so much Address and prudence, that it laid the founds- Abbot, 
tion of all his future preferment King James ever after V^-v-*-/ 
paid great deference to his advice and counsel ; and upon 
the death of Dr Overton, bishop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, he named Dr Abbot for his successor, who was ac- 
cordingly constituted bishop of those two united sees in 
December 1609. About a month afterwards he was 
translated to the sec of London, and on the second of 
November following was raised to the archiepitcopal see. 

It is not however improbable, that his extravagant 
adulation of his royal master, in which he went at far as 
any other court chaplain could do, contributed not a little 
to his rapid preferment In the preface to a pamphlet 
which he published, the following specimen of ridiculous 
flattery occurs : Speaking of the long, he says, " whose 
life hath been so immaculate and unspotted, Ac that 
even malice itself, which leaves nothing unsearched, could 
never find true blemish in it, nor cast probable aspersion 
on it — Zealous as a David ; learned and wise, the Solo- 
mon of our ago ; religious as Jo&ias ; careful of spreading 
Christ's faith as Constat) tine the Great ; just as Moses ; 
undefilcd in all his ways as a Jehoshaphat and Hczekiah ; 
full of clemency as another Theodosius." — Yet, as we 
shall immediately see. Abbot could sometimes oppose the 
will of the sovereign with courage and constancy. 

His great zeal for the Protestant religion made him a 
strenuous promoter of the match between the Elector 
Palatine and the Princess Elizabeth ; which was accord- 
ingly concluded and solemnised the 14th of February 
1612, the archbishop performing the ceremony on a stage 
erected in the royal chapel. In the following year hap- 
pened the famous case of divorce between the ladv Fran- 
ces Howard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk, and Robert 
earl of Essex ; which has been considered as one of the 
greatest blemishes of King James's reign. The part which 
the archbishop took in the business added much to the 
reputation he had already acquired for incorruptible inte- 
grity. It was referred by the king to a court of delegates, 
whose opinion the king and court wished and expected 
to be favourable to the divorce. But the archbishop, un- 
awed by royal authority, with inflexible firmness resisted 
it, and published his reasons for persisting in his opinion j 
to which tile king, disappointed in hit views, thought fit 
to reply : Sentence was given in the lady's favour. In 
1618, the king published a declaration, which he ordered 
to be read in all churches, permitting sports and pastimet 
on the Lord's day : this gave great uneasiness to the arch- 
bishop, who happening to be at Croydon on the day it 
was ordered to be read, had the courage to forbid it 

Being now in a declining state of health, the archbishop 
used in the summer to go to Hampshire for the sake of 
recreation ; and being invited by Lord Zouch to hunt in 
his park at Brnmzill, he met there with the greatest mis- 
fortune that ever befell him ; for he accidentally killed the 
game-keeper by an arrow from a cross-bow which he shot 
at one of the deer. This fatal accident threw him into a 
deep melancholy ; and he ever afterwards kept a monthly 
fast on Tuesday, the day on which it happened ; and he 
settled an annuity of L.20 on the widow. 1 Advantage > Fuller's 
was taken of this misfortune, to lessen him in the king's ChuttH 
favour ; but his majesty said, " An angel might have mis- '"»*■ 
carried in this tort." His enemies alleging that he had c * , "l" v '' - 
incurred an irregularity, and was thereby incapacitated * 
for performing the offices of a primate, thu king directed 
n commission to ten persons to inquire into this matter. 
The result was not satisfactory to his Grace's enemies; 
it being declared, that, as the murder was involuntary, he 
had not forfeited his nrchiepiscopal character. 

The archbishop after this seldom assisted at the coun- 
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cil, being chiefly hindered by his infirmities ; but in the 
' king's last illness he was sent for, and constantly attended 
till nis majesty expired on the 27th of March 1622. He 
performed tile ceremony of the coronation of King 
Charles I. though very infirm and distressed with the 
gout. He was never greatly in this king's favour ; and 
the duke of Buckingham being his declared enemy, 
watched an opportunity of making him feel the weight 
of his displeasure. This he at last accomplished, upon 
the archbishop's refusing to license a sermon, preached 
by Dr Sibthorpe to justify a loan which the king had de- 
manded, and pregnant with principles which tended to 
overthrow the constitution. The archbishop was imme- 
diately after suspended from all his functions as primate ; 
and they were exercised by certain bishops commissioned 
by the king, of whom Laud, the archbishop's enemy, and 
afterwards his successor, was one ; while the only cause 
assigned for this procedure was, that the archbishop 
could not at that time personally attend those services 
which were otherwise proper for his cognizance and di- 
rection. He did not, however, remain long in this situ- 
ation ; for a parliament being absolutely necessary, his 
Grace was sent for, and restored to his authority and ju- 
risdiction. But not proving friendly to certain rigorous 
measures adopted by the prevailing church party, headed 
by Laud, whose power and interest at court were now 
very considerable, his presence became unwelcome there ; 
so that, upon the birth of the prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II.. Laud had the honour to baptize him, as dean 
of the chBpcl. The archbishop being worn out with cares 
and infirmities, died at Croydon, the 5lh of August 1633, 
aged 71 years ; and was buried at Guildford, the place of 
his nativity, where he had endowed an hospital with lands 
to the amount of I ..300 per annum. A stately monument 
was erected over the grave, with his effigy in his robes. 

He proved himself, in most circumstances of his life, to 
be a man of great moderation to all parties ; and was de- 
sirous that the clergy should gain the respect of the laity 
by the sanctity and purity of their manners, rather than 
claim it as due to their function. His opinions and prin- 
ciples, however, have drawn upon him many severe re- 
flections; particularly from the earl of Clarendon. But 
Dr Welwood has done more justice to his merit and abi- 
' Jfrnwfrtjitie*. 1 The following is a list of his works, as given in 
8ro. 1700, Chalmers's Mographical Dirtinnan/ : — L Quarstiones Sex, 
P" 38 " totidem pnrlectionibus in Schola Theologies Oxonir, pro 
forma habit is. discusss et disceptata? anno 1597, in qui- 
bus e Sacra Scriptura ct Patribus, quid statuendum sit 
definitur. Oxon. 1598, 4to. V. Exposition on the Pro- 
phet Jonah, contained in certain Sermons preached in St 
Marie's Church in Oxford. 1800, 4to. 3. Answer to the 
Questions of the Citizens of London in January l«0O, 
concerning Chcnpside Cross; not printed until 1641. 
4. The Reasons which Dr Hill hath brought for the up- 
holding of Papistry unmasked, and showed to be very 
weak, Ac. Oxon.' 1604, 4to. 5. A Preface to the Ex- 
amination of George Sprot, Ac. 6. Sermon preached at 
Westminster, May 26. 1608, at the funeral of Thomas 
Earl of Dorset, late Lord Hi s h Treasurer of England, on 
Isaiah d. 6. 1608, 4to. 7. Translation of a part of the 
New Testament, with the rest of the Oxford divines. 
161 1. 8. Some Memorials, touching the Nullity between 
the Earl of Essex and his Lady, pronounced September 
25. 1613, at Lambeth ; and die difficulties endured in 
tlie same. 9. A Brief Description ol the whole \\ orld, 
particularly described all the Mona " 
Kingdoms of the same, with their 
Ac. 1017, 4to. 10. A short Apology for 
Abbot, touching the death of Peter Hawkins, dated Oc"- 
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tebcr 8. 1621. 11. Treatise of perpetual Visibility and 
Succession of the true Church in all ages. Lond. 1624, 
4to. ; published without his name ; but his arms, impaled 
with those of Canterbury, are put before it. 12. A Nar- 
rative containing the true cause of his sequestration and 
disgrace at Court ; in two part* ; written at Ford, in Kent, 
1627, printed in Kushworth's Historical Collections, vol. 
L p. 438-461, and in the Annals of King Charles, p. 213— 
224. 13. History of the Massacre in the Valteline, print- 
ed in the third volume of Fox's Acts and Monuments. 
14. Judgment on bowing at the Nome of Jesus. Ham- 
burgh, 1632, 8vo. 

Abbot, Robert, elder brother to the former, was born 
at Guildford in 1560, and completed his studies at Baliol 
college, Oxford. In 1582, he took his degree of master 
of arts, and soon became a celebrated preacher ; and to 
this talent he chiefly owed his preferment. Upon the 
first sermon at Worcester, he was chosen lecturer in that 
city, and soon after rector of All-saints in the same place. 
In 1597, he took his degree of doctor in divinity : and, in 
the beginning of King James's reign, was appointed chap- 
lain in ordinary to his majesty ; who had such an opinion 
of him as a writer, that he ordered the doctor's book De 
Antichruto to be printed, with his own commentary upon 
part of the Apocalypse. In 1609, he was elected master 
of Baliol college ; which trust he discharged with the ut- 
most care and assiduity, by his frequent lectures to the 
scholars, by his continual presence at public exercises, 
and by promoting temperance in the society. In No- 
vember 1610, he was made prebendary of Norman: on in 
the church of Southwell ; and, in 1612, his majesty ap- 
pointed him rcgius professor of divinity at Oxford. The 
fame of his lectures became very great ; and those which 
he gave upon the supreme power of kings, against Bellar- 
mine and Suarer., so much pleased his majesty, that when 
the see of Salisbury became vacant, he named him to 
that bishopric, and he was consecrated by his own bro- 
ther at Lambeth, December 3. 1615. When be came to 
Salisbury, he found the cathedral falling to decay, through 
the avarice and negl i pence of the clergy belonging to it ; 
however, he found means to draw five hundred pounds 
from the prebendaries, which he applied towards repair- 
ing it. Hero he devoted himself to the duties of his 
function with great diligence and assiduity, visiting his 
whole diocese in person, and preaching every Sunday. 
But his sedentary life, and close application to study, 
brought upon him the gravel and stone ; of which he died 
on the 2d of March 1618, in the 58th year of his age ; 
having filled the sec only two years and three months. 
He wrote, I. The Mirror of Popish Subtleties. Lond. 
1594, 4to. 2. The Exaltation of the Kingdom and Priest- 
hood of Christ, sermons on the first seven verses of the 
110th Psalm. Lond. 1601, 4to. 3. Antichristi Demon- 
strate, contra Fabulas Pontificias, et ineptam Rob. Bellar- 
mini de Antichristo Disputationcm. Lond. 1603, 4to. 

4. Defence of the Reformed Catholic of Mr W. 
against the Bastard Counter-Catholic of Dr 
Bishop, Seminary Priest; in three parts. 1( 

5. The Old Way; a Sermon at St Marys Oxon. 
1610, 4to. 6. the true ancient Roman Catholic 
an Apology against Dr Bishop's Reproof of the Defence 
of the Reformed Catholic. 1611, 4to. 7. Antilogia; 
adversus Apologiam Andrea? Eudsemon-Johannis, Jesuiue, 
pro Henrico Garnetto, Jcsuita Proditerc. Lonely 1613, 
4to. a De Gratia et 
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9. InRicardi Thomsoni . 
sione et Intercessione . 
versio brevis. Lond. 1618, 4 to. 



Oxon. 



1618, 



et Gratia-, 
10. Dc 
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I 1619, 4to. 

- A BBOTS-BROMLE Y, or Paget*. Buomlbt. a 



with the 



in the 



There is a good 

ed in 1811 to 1019. in 1821 to I5SS, and in 1831 to 1621. 
ABBOTSBURY, a parish and market-town of Dorset- 
lire, situated on the coait. The abbey near this town 
as founded by a Norman lady, about the year 1026. The 
inhabitants are chiefly occupied in fishing; and in 1811 
amounted to 812. in 1821 to 907, and in 1831 to 874. 

ABBOTS-LANGLEY, a village of Herts, four milca 
from St Albans, famous as the birth-place of Pope Adrian 
IV. The inhabitants amounted in 1811 to 1313, in 1821 
to 1733. and in 1831 to 1980. 

ABBREVIATION, or Abbbeviatube, a contraction 
of a word or passage, made by dropping some of the let- 
ters, or by substituting certain marks or characters in 
their place. A late philosophical writer on grammar di- 
vides the parts of speech into words which arc necessary 
for the communication of thought, as the noun and verb, 
and abbreviations which are employed for the sake of dis- 
patch. The latter, strictly speaking, arc also parts of 
speech, because they are all useful in language, and each 
has a different manner of signification. Mr Tookc, how- 
ever, seems to allow that rank only to the necessary 
words, and to consider all others as merely substitutes of 
the first sort, under the title of abbreviations. They are 
employed in language in three ways — in terms, in sorts of 
words, and in construction. Mr Locke in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding treats of the first class ; numerous 
authors have written on the last ; and for the second class 
of abbreviations, see the work of Mr Tooke entitled LHver- 
of Purity. Lawyers, physicians, &c. use many ab- 
for the sake of expedition. But the Rabbia 
st remarkable for this practice, so that their 
writings are unintelligible without the Hebrew abbrevia- 
tures. The Jewish authors and copyists do not content 
themselves with abbreviating words like the Greeks and 
Latins, by retrenching some of the letters or syllables ; 
they frequently take awav all but the initial letters. They 
even take the initials of several succeeding words, join 
them together, and, adding vowels to them, make a sort 
of barbarous words, representative of all those which they 
have thus abridged. Tims, Rabbi Moses ben " 
, is Rambam, 4c 




The following Abbreviations are of most frequent occur- 
rence in the Writings and Inscriptions of die Romans. 

A. 

AB. Abdicavit. 

AB. AUG. M. P. XXXXI. Ab 

quadraginta unum. 
AB. AUGUSTOB. M. P. X. 

suum decern. 
ABN. Abncpos. 
AB. U. C. Ab urbe condita. 
A. CAMB. M. P. XL A 

decim. 

A. COMPL. XIIII. A Compluto quatuord 
A. C. P. VI. A capitc vel au caput pedes sex. 
A. D. Ante diem. 

ADJECT. H-S. IX. x. Adjectis scstcrtiis novcm millc. 
ADX. Adnepos. 

ADQ. Adquiescit, rel adquioita pro acquisita. 

JED. II. D. VI R. II. .'EdilU iterum, duumvir iterurn. 

HID. II. VIR. QUINQ. Mdi\i» duumvir quinquennalis. 



JED. Q. II. VIR. jEdilis 

.T.I.. stilus, 

.EM. vel AIM. 
A. G. 
AG. Ager, 
A. K. Ante 
ALA. I. Ala 
A. MILL. X*XV. A 




hie 



triginta quinqitc, ret ad 



A. M. XX. . 
AN. A. V. C. . 
AN. C. EL 8. 

AN. DCLX. Anno sexcentesimo i 
AN. II. S. Annos duos semis. 
AN. IVL. Annos quadraginta sex. 
AN. N. Annos natus. 
ANN. LIII. H. S. E. 

situs est. 
ANN. NAT. LXVL Annoa natus i 
ANN. PL. M. X. Annos vei onnis plus i 
AN. 0. XVI. Anno defunctus decimo s< 
AN. V. XX. Annos vixit viginti. 
AN. P. M. Annorum plus minus. 
A. XII. Annis duodecim. 

AN. P. M. L. Annorum plus minus quinquaginta. 

A. XX. H. EST. Annorum viginti hie est. 

AN. P. R. C. Anno post Romam conditam. 

AN. V. P. M. II. Annis vixit plus minus duobus. 

AN. XXV. STIP. VUL Annorum viginti quinque stipen- 

diorum octo. 
A. P. M. Amico posuit monumentum. 
A P. Appia, Appius. 
A. P. V. C. Anno post u 
APVD. L. V. CONV. 

runt. 

A. RET. P. III. S. Ante retro j 
All. P. Aram posuit 
ARG. P. X. Argenti pondo * 
ARR. Arrius. 
A. V. B. A viro bono. 
A. V. C. Ab urbe condita. 




B. 

B. Balbug, Bulbius, Brutus, Belenus, Burrus. 
B. Beneficiario, beneficium, bonus. 
B. Balnea, beatus, bustum. 
B pro V, berna pro verna, bixit pro vixit, 

bictor pro victor, bidua pro vidua. 
B. A. Bixit annis, bonus ager, bonus amabilis, bona 

bonum aurcum, bonis 
B. B. Bona bona, bene 
B. DD. Bonis deabus. 
B. P. Bona fide, bona femina, bona fortuna, 
B. F. reverted thus. Bona femina, bona filia. 

H. Bona hereditaria, bonorum hcreditas. 

I. 1. Boni judicis judicium. 
L. Bona lex. 

M. P. Bene men to posuit. 
M. P. C. Bene merito ponendum curavit, 
M. S. C. Bene merito Bepukrum condidit- 
EM. Bonorum cmptore*. 
II. 1. Bona liic invenies. 



H. 
1!. 
Ii. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
BN 
BN 

B. RP. N. Bono reipublicas ni 
B. A. Bixit, id est, vixit annis. 
B1GINTI. Viginti. 
BIXIT. BIXSIT. BISSIT. Vixit. 
BIX. ANN. XXCT. M. IV. D. VII. Vixit annis 

unum, mensibus quatuor, diebus septem. 
BX. ANVS. VII. ME. VI. DI. XVII. Vixit 

menses sex, dies septemdecim. 
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AbbrevU- 



C Csrsar, Caia, Caius, censor, civitas, consul, condemno. 

C. C. Carissima? conjupi, calumniae causa, consilium ccpiL 

C. C. F. Caius Caii filius. 

C. B. Commune bonum. 

( '. D. Comitialibus dicbus. 

C. 11. Custos hortorum rW hercdum. 

C. 1. C. Caius Julius Ca?sar. 

CC. W. Clarissimi viri. 

CEX. Censor, ccnturia, centurio. 

CERTA. QUINa ROM. CO. Ccrtaroen quinquennale 

K onve conditum. 
CL. Claudius. 
CL. V. Clarissimus vir. 
CII. COII. Cohort. 
C. M. rW CA. M. Causa mortis. 
CN. Cncus. 
C. O. Civitas omnis. 

COH. I. rW IF. Cohors prima rW secunda. 

COS. ITER. ET. TERT. DESIG. Consul iterum et ter- 

tium designatus. 
COS. TER-rWQUAR. 
COSS. Consules. 
COST. CUM. LOC. H-S. a. D. 

sestertiis mille quingentia. 
C. R. Civis Komanus. 
CS. IK 
C. V. 



D. Decius, decimus, decuria, decurio, dedicarit, dedit, 

devotus, dies, divus, Deus, dii, 

datum, decretura, <rc. 
D. A. Divus 
D. B. I. Diis 
D. B. S. De bonis 
DCT. Detractum. 
DDVIT. Dedicavit. 

D. D. Dono dedit, Deus dedit, decurionum decrcto. 
D. D. D. Datum decrcto decurionum. 
D. D. D. D. Dignum Deo donum dedicavit. 
DDPP. Dcpositi. 
D.^D.aO. H.L.S.E.V. Diis 

DIG. M. Dignus memoria. 
D. M. S. Diis manibus 
D. O. M. Deo optimo 
D. O. JE. Deo optimo 
D. PP. Deo pcrpctuo. 
DR. Drusus. 
DR. P. Dare promittiu 
D. RM. De Romanis. 
D. RP. Dc re publico. 
D. S. P. F. C Dc sua 
DT. Duntaxat. 
DVL. rW DOL. Dulcissimus. 

DEC.'XIII. AVG. XII. POP. XI. Decurionibus denariis 

tredceim, augustalibus due 
D. 1111. ID. Die quarta idus. 
D. Villi. Dicbus novem. 

D. V. ID. Die quinta idus. 

E. 

E. Ejus, ergo, esse, est, erexit, exactum, *c. 
E. C. F. Ejus causa fecit. 
E. D. Ejus domus. 

ED. Edictum. 
E. E. Ex edicto. 

EE. N. P. Esse non potest. 
EG. Egit, cgregius. 
E. H. Ejus her 

rot. it 



EID. Idus. 
EIM. Ejusmodi. 
E. L. Ea lege. 
E. M. Elexit rW erexit monuraentum. 
EQ. M. Equitum magister. 
EQ. O. Equcstrr ordo. 
EX. A. D. K. Ex ante diem kalendas. 
EX. A. D. V. K. DEC AD. PRID. K. IAN. Ex ante 

diem quintum kalendas Decembris ad pridie kalendas 

Januarias. 

EX. H-S. X. P. F. I. Ex sestertiis decern parvis fieri jussit. 
EX. H-S. CD. X. Ex sestertiis mille nummum. 
EX. H-S. / x t r . I -' \ sestertiis quatuor millia. 
EX. H-S. N. CC. L. ob. D. XL. Ex sestertiis nummorum 
ducentis quinquaginta millibus quingentis quadraginta. 
EX. H-S. DC. od.D. XX. Ex sestertiis sexecntis millibus 



quingentis viginti. 
EX. KAL. IAX. AD. KAL. IAN. Ex 
ad kalendas Jonuarii. 



F. Fabius, fecit, factum, faciendum, familia, famula, fastus, 
Februarius, felicitcr, felix, fides, fieri, fit, femina, filia, 
filius, frater, finis, flamen, forum, fluvius, faustum, fuit 

F. A. Filio amantissimo, rrl filite i 

F.AX. X.F.C. Filio rd filia; , 




F. C. Fieri rW faciendum curavit, fidei i 
F. D. Flamcn Dialis, filius 
F. D. Fidejussor, fundum. 
FEA. Femina. 

F. F. FahrelLtum.Tlius familias, fratris filius 

F. F. F. Fcrro, nanima, fame ; fortior, fortuna, fato. 

FF. Fecerunt. 

FL. F. Flavii filius. 

F. FQ. Filiis filiabusque. 

FIX. A XX. XXXlT M. I. D. VI. HOR. SCIT. NEM. 

Vixit annoa triginta 

horas scit nemo 
FO. PR. Forum. 

F. R. 

G. 

G. Gellius, Gaius pro Caius, | 
gratia, gratis, &c 

GAB. Gabinius. 
GAL. Gallus, Galerius. 

G. C. Genio civitatis. 
GEX. P. R. Genio populi 
GL. Gloria. 
GL. S. Gall us ! 
GX. Gncus pro I 
GXT. Gentes. 
GRA Gracchus, 
GRC Gnecus. 

H. 

H. Hie, habct, hastatus, heres, homo, bora, hostis, hems. 
H. A. Hoc anno. 

HA. Hadrianug. 

HC. Hunc, huic, hie. 

HER. Heres, hereditatis, Herennius. 

HER. rrl HERC. S. Hcrculi sacrum. 

H. M. E. H-S. CCI03. CCI03. IDD. N. Hoc monumen- 

tum erexit sestertiis viginti quinque mille nummum. 
H. M. AD. II. N. T. Hoc monumentum ad hercdes non 

transit. 
H. O. Hostis occisus. 
HOSS. H • ■ 

H. S, Hie situs rW sita, sepultus vtl scpulta. 
H-S. X. HII. Sestertii* nummum quatuor. 

e 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



Abbrevia. H-S. CCCC. Sestertiis quatuor centum. 
H-S. cd. N. Sestertiis mille nummum. 
H-S. oe. CCID3. N. Sest< rt i is novem mille nummum. 
H-S. CCI33. CCI33. Sestertiis viginti mille. 
H-S. XX. M. N. Sestertiis viginti mille nummum. 

H. SS. Hie supraacriptis. 

L 

I. Junius, Julius, Jupiter, ibi, immor talis, imperator, in- 
feri, inter, invenit, invictus, ipse, iterum, judex, jussit, 
jus, &c 

IA. Intra 
I. AG. In agro. 
L AGL. In angulo. 
IAD. Jamdudum. 
IAN. Janus, 
I A. HI. Jam respond!. 

L C. Juris cousultus, Julius Caesar, judex cognitioninn. 

IC. Hie. 

I. D. Inferis diis, Jovi dedicatum, Iaidi dese, jussu Dei. 

ID. Idus. 

h D. IC Jovi Deo magno. 
I. F. vel I. FO. In foro. 

IF. Interfuit. I FT. Interfuerunt. 
I. FNT. In frontc. 

IG. Igitur. 

I. H. Jacet hie. 
L I. In jure. 
IM. Imago, immortalis, 
L M. CT. In medio civitatis. 
I MM. Immolavit, i 
IM. S. Impensis suis. 
IN. Inimicus, inscripsit, interea. 
IN. A. P. XX. In agro pedes viginti. 
IN. r,l INL. V. I. S. Inlustris vir infra i 
L R. Jovi regi, Junoni rcgiruc, jure rogavitl 
L S. vd I. SN. In senatum. 
LV. Justus vir. 

IVV. Juventus, Juvenali*. 

II. V. Duumvir, rW duumviri. 

III. V. rW III. VIR. Triumvir, r. / triumviri. 
1III. VIR. Quatuorvir, rW quatuorviri, rtl 
1111 II. V. tW VIR. Scxtumvir, vel scvir, t 
IDNE. rW IND. art INDICT, lndictione rtl 

K. 

K. Cseao, Caius, Caio, Carlius, 
tus, caput, 
thago, &c 

K. KAL. KL. KLD. KLF.XD. Kalends,™* 

sicde 
KARC. Career. 



KM. 
K. S. Carus suis. 
hi:. Chorus. 

KR. AM. N. Carus amicus nostcr. 

L. 

L. Lucius, Lucia, Ltd i us, Loll i us, lares, 
legavit, lex, legio, libens vel lubens, lib« 
tus, liberta, libra, locavit, 4c. 

L. A. Lex alia. 

LA. C. Latini colon L 

L.A.I). Locus alteri datus. 

L. AG. Lex agraria. 

L. AN. Lucius Anius, vel quinquaginta an 
L. AP. Ludi Apollinares. 
LAT. P. VIII. E. S. Latum pedes octo et 
LONG. P. VH. L. P. IU. ' 



L. ADQ. Locus adquisitus. 
LB. Libertus, liberi. 

L. D. D. D. Locus datus decreto decurionura. 

LECTIST. Lcctisternium. 

LEG. I. Legio prima. 

L. E. D. Lege ejus damnatus. 

LEG. PROV. Legatus provincial. 

LIC. Licinius. 

LICT. Lictor. 

LL. Libentissime, liberi, libertat- 
L. L. Sestertius magnus. 
LVD. S.EC. Ludi wcculares. 
LVPERC. Lupercalia. 
LV. P. F. Ludos publicos fecit. 

M. 

M. Marcus, Marca, Martius, Mutius, maccria, magister, 
magistratus, magnus, manes, mancipium, marmoreu*, 
Marti, mater, maximus, memor, mcmoria, menais, mcus, 
miles, militavit, militia, mille, missus, mouumcntum, 
mortuus, &c. 

MAG. EQ. Magister equitum. 

MAR. VLT. Mars ultor. 

MAX. POT. Maximus pontifex. 

MD. Mandatum. 

MED. Medicus, medius. 

MF.R. Mercurius, mcrcator. 

MERK. Mercurialia, mercatus. 

MES. VII. DIED. XI. Mensibus septem, diebus undecim. 
M. I. Maximo Jovi, matri Idea? ref Isidi, militia? jus, ino- 

MIN.rW MINER. Minerva. 
M. MON. MNT. MONET. 
M. vrl MS. 
MNF. 
MNM. I 

M. P. II. Millia passuum 
MV. MN. MVN. MVMC M 
N. 

N. Neptunus, Numerius, Numeria, nonis, Nero, 
, ncpos, ncptis, niger, 



AbbreTia. 






liber- 



NAV. Navis. 

N. B. Numeravit bivus, pro 1 
NB. vrl NBL. Nobilis. 
N. C. Nero Osar, rtl Nero 
NEG. rel NEGOT. Negotiator. 
NEP. S. Neptuno sacrum. 
N. F. N. Nobili familia natus. 
N. L. Non liquet, non licet, non 
N. M. Nonius Macrinus, non ms 
NN. Nostri. NNR. <■■■/ NR. Ni 
NO. Nobis. 
NOBR. November. 
NON. A P. Nonis April i*. 
NQ. Namque, misquam. nunquam. 
N. V. N. D. N. P. O. Neque 
neque pignori obligabitur. 
NV'P. Nuptia:. 

O. 

O. Officium, optimus, olla, omnis, 

tendit, &c 
OB. Obiit. 

OB. C. S. Ob cives servatos. 
OCT. Octavianus, October. 
O. E. B. Q. C. Ossa ejus bene 
O. H. F. Omnibus honoribus functus. 
ONA. 




optio, ordo, ucsh, o*- 
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AbbrevU- OO. Omncs, omnino. O. O. Optimus ordo. 

tion*. OP. Oppidum, opiter, oportct, optimum, opus. 
v -" v "*~'ORN. Oroamentum. 
OTIM. Optima;. 

P. 

P. Publius, passu?, patria, pecunia, pedes, perpetuus, piu*, 
plcbs, populus, pontifex, posuit, po testa*, pne*es,pr«tor, 
pridie, pro, post, provinaa, puer, publicus, publice, pri- 
mus, 4c. 

PA. Pater, patricius. 

PAE. ET. ARR. COS. Pwto et Arrio consulibus. 

P. A. F. A. Postulo an fias auctor. 

PAR. Parent, Parilia, Parthicu*. 

PAT. PAT. Pater patruc. 

PBLC. Publicus. 

PC. Procurator. 

P. C. Po»t consulatum,patres conscripti, patronus 



itam unms 



turn. 

PED. CXV. S. Pedes 
PEG. Pcregrinus. 

P. II. cc. L. Pondo duarum semis librarutn. 
P. II. S : :. Pondo duo semis cum triente. 
P. KAL. Pridie kalendas. 
POM. Pompetus. 

P. P. P. C. Propria pecunia ponendum curavit. 
P. R. C. A. DCCCXLIIII. Port Romam condil 

octingentis quadraginta quatuor. 
PROC. Proconsul. P. PR. Proprietor. P. PRR. Proprsv 

tore*. 
PR. N. Pronepos. 
P. R. V. X. Populi Romani 
PS. Passi «, plebiscitum. 
PUD. Pudicus, pudica, pudor. 
PUR. Purpureua. 

Q. 

Q. Quinquennalis, quart us, quint us, quando, quantum, qui, 
qiue, quod, Quintua, Quintiua, Quii ' ' 

rldratum. quamitus. 
AN. XXX. Qui bixit, id at, vixit, 
QM. Quomodo, quern, quoniam. 
QQ. Quinquennalia. QQ. V. 
Q. R. Quirstor reipublicnr. 
Q. V. A. DL M. ii. Qui td que vixit annos tres, 
duo. 

R. 

R. Roma, Romanus, rex, reges, Rcgulus, rationalia, Ra- 
vennsp, recta, recto, rcquietoriun 
4c 

RC. Reacriptum. 
R. C. Romana civitas. 
REF. C. Rcficicndum curavit. 
RF.G. Regio. 
RP. RESP. Respublica. 
RET. P. XX. Retro pedea viginti. 
REQ. Rcquiescit. 



8. 



ROB. Robigulia, 
RS* 
RVF. 



SAC. 
S.. : ■.. tv/ v 1 A . 
8AL. Satus. 
8. C. 

8CL Scipio. 



senatus, sepultus, 
Servius, aequitur, »i- 
4c 



S. D. Sacrum diis. 
S. Ea Q. O. ET. P. R. 

pul us Roman us. 
St.MP. Scmpronius. 
SL. SVL. SYL. Sylla. 
& L. Surer ludus, tine lingua. 
S. M. Sacrum manibus, i ' 
SN. Senatus, sententia, i 
S. P. Sine pecunia. 
S. P. Q. R. Senatus popul usque R 
S. P. D. SaJutem plurimam dicit. 
a T. A. Sine rel tub U 
SET. Scilicet. 
S. E. T. L. Sit ei terra levia. 

SIC. V. SIC. X. Sicuti quinquennalia, sic decennalia. 
SSTVP. XVIIII. Stipcndiis noverodecim. 
8T. XXXV. Stipendiis triginta quinque. 

T. 

T. Titua, Tullius, tan turn, terra, tibi, ter, 
titulua, term in ui 
4c. 

TAB. Tabula. TABVL. Tabularius. 
TAR. Tarquinius. 
TB. D. F. Tibi dulciasimo filio. 
TB. PL. Tribunua plebia. 
TB. TI. TIB. Tiberius. 
T. F. Titus Flavius, Titi Alius. 
TIIR. Thrax. 

T. L. Titua Livius. Titi libertus. 
TIT. Titulua. 
TM. Terminus, therrme. 
TR. PO. Tribunitia 
TRAJ. Trajan us. 
TUL. Tullua rW Tullius. 
TR. V. Triumvir. 
TT. QTS. Titua Quintua. 
0. rel TH. AN. M or hi us anno. 

X 

V. 

V. Quinque, quinto, quintum. 

V. Vitellius, Volera, V'olero, Volusua, Vopiacua, vale, va» 
leo, Vesta, ves talis, vestis, v ester, veteran us, vir, virgo, 
vivus, vixit, votum, vovit, urbs, us us, uxor, victus, vic- 
tor, 4c. 

V. A. Vetcrano assignation. 

V. A. I. O. XI. Vixit annum unum, dies undecim. 

V. A. I~ Vixit annos quinquaginta. 

V. R. A. Viri boni arbitratu. 

V. C. Vale conjux, vivens curavit, vir consulates, vir cla- 

risaimus, quintum consul. 
VDL. Videlicet. 

V. E. Vir egregiua, visum est, verum etiam. 
VES P. Vespasianus. 

VI. V. Sextumvir. VII. V. Septomvir. VIU. VIR. 



VIX. A. FF. C. Vixit 
VIX. AN.*. Vixit 



ULPS. Ulpianua, Ulpius. 
V. M. Vir magnificus, vivens 
V. N. Quinto n 
V. MUN. Vias 
VOL. 
VONE. 
VOT. V. Votis 
VOT. V. MUL 




idavit, volens merito 




ibus. 

Votis quinquennalibut, 



VOT. X. VoU I 
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C 

Vote vii 



0. \V 

lepth of SO or 40 fathoms 
e run* by it with a strong 
a great rolling sea. 
ttings or bounding* of 
> were anciently distin- 
lillocks, which were railed botrminet; 
In a description of the site, of land. 



Abbrrvis. VOT. XX. rd XXX. vet XXXX. Vote vicennalia, aut tri- 
tors cennalia, aut quadragenalia. 
.11. V. R. Urbs Roma, votum reddidit. 

Uxl Uxor. 

X. 

X. AN. Decennalibus. 
X. K. OCT. Decimo kalends* Octobri*. 
X. M. Decern millia. X. 1\ Decern pondo. 
X. V. Decemvir. XV. VIR. Quindecimvir. 

ABBREVI ATORS, a college of 72 persons in the chan- 
cer}' of Rome, who draw up the pope's brieves, and reduce 
petitions, when granted by him, into proper form for being 
converted into bulls. 

A HUN, St, a promontory on the eastern coast of Scot- 
land, Lat. 55. 55. N. Long. 2. H. 
is steep and rocky, and there is ; 
water not far from land. The ti 
current, and a little wind cause 
ABBUTALS signify the I 
land towards any point. Limi 
guished by artificii 
and hence butting, 

the sides on the breadth are more properly atijacentes, and 
those terminating the length are abwttnntet ; which, in 
old surveys, were sometimes expressed bv ra/Htarr, to 
head ; whence abbutals ore now called hnuf-latui*. 

ABC ED All Y t or Abcf.darian, an epithet given to 
compositions, the parts of which are disposed in the order 
of the letters of the alphabet : thus we say, Abcedarian 
psalms, lamentations, hymns, &c. ; such ore PsoL xxv. 
xxxiv. cxix. Sec. 

ABCIIASIEN, a province of the Asiatic Russian em- 
pire, on the border of the Black Sea, comprehended 
between Lat. 42. 30. and 44. 45. N., and between Long. 
37. 3. and 40. 36. E. The high mountains of Caucasus 
on the north and north-west divide it from Circassia ; on 
the south-west it is bounded by Mingrelia : and on the 
south, south-west, and north-west by the Black Sea. The 
extent is about 5080 square miles. ' The climate is gene- 
rally mild, being defended from the northerly winds by 
the lofty range of mountains. Tin sea-coast is in many 
pert* a sandy soil ; but in many of the vallies which run 
up between the projections of the Caucasus the land is 
fertile, but better adapted for pasturage than for the 
growth of corn ; and hence the greater part of the inha- 
bitants are in the pastoral state. The graiie and all other 

" der the Turkish dominion 




fruits come to 

the trifling commerce was with the Asiatic 
wer ; but its course is 
the north. The number of 
at 56,500, of whom 40,000 are 

, Nogay Tartars, with the Greeks, 
and Jews that occupy the towns and ports on tl 
reckoned to be 15,000, and the Russians and Cossacks 1500. 
In early times the Abchasiens were heathens, but adopt- 
ed Christianity under the Emperor Justinian, who built a 
church to the* Virgin Mary in 550, and sent missionaries. 
Under the Turks their Christianity gradually disappeared; 
and at present the higher classes adhere to Mahomedan- 
ism, whdst the mass of the people follow each a separate 
species of idolatry. Though by the peace of 1812 Rus- 
sia entered into all the rights enjoyed by the Turks, it 
•carcely interfered with the interior authority of the seve- 
ral chiefs, who by force gain the superiority ; nor does 
it draw any revenue from the country, but is satisfied 
with possession of a few commanding fortresses, and with 
the trade which falls into the new channel* from the 



A B D 

ABDALLA, the son of Abdalmotellcb, was the father AbdtUa 

of the prophet Mahomet. He was the most beautiful II 
and mouest of the Arabian youth ; and when he married AWaU*ti£ 
Amina, of the noble race of the Zehrites, 200 virgins are 
said to have died of jealousy and despair. Several other 
Arabians of eminence bare the same name. 

ABDALLAT1F, or Abdollatiimi, a celebrated phy- 
sician and traveller, and one of the most voluminous 
writers of the East, was born at Bagdad, in the 557th 
year of the Hegira, being the 1101st of the Christian 
era. Of the life of this learned person there has for- 
tunately been preserved a memoir, written by himself, 
together with some additions by a contemporary bio- 
grapher, named Osaiba. The whole of this curious piece 
has been translated into French, and published with a 
work of Abdallatif*. of which we shall afterwards give 
some account. Long before the period of his birth, the 
empire of the Caliphs had begun to decline ; but their 
capital still continued to enjoy those advantages for 
education which it had originally derived from their 
liberal patronage of learning ana science. Abdallatif 
was carefully instructed in every branch of know- 
ledge then taught in that renowned city ; and the bio- 
graphical piece just alluded to is nst a little interest- 
ing, from the glimpses it oifords of the studies which 
engaged the attention of the more aspiring of the Mus- 
sulman youth. 

After learning to read, the rules of grammar appear to 
have been studied with a degree of care and earnestness, 
which has not perhaps been equalled in any other coun- 
try. With the studv of grammar was joined that of the 
Koran and the traditionary doctrines, and the whole of 
the sacred book was carefully committed to memory. 
This faculty seems, indeed, to nave been severely taxed ; 
for it was also thought necessary to be able to repeat 
several treatises on grammar and jurisprudence, besides 
some of the choicer collections of Arabian poetry. In 
these arduous exercises, Abdallatif says that he was for 
a considerable time accustomed to pass the greater part 
of the night. 

Having attained to great proficiency in the usual studies, 
he afterwards applied to the natural philosophy of that 
day, and to medicine ; and with the view of still further 
improving himself by converse with the learned of other 
places, he set out, when in his twenty-eighth year, to 
Mosul in Mesopotamia, Having resided about a year in 
this city, he next proceeded to Damascus, then a place 
of great resort to the learned of the surrounding coun- 

of the most eminent 



men of that age, part of whom were busied in the chime- 
rical pursuits of the Hermetic art, and part in philologi- 
cal and speculative inquiries. He seems always to have 
entertained great contempt for the sort of chemistry then 
but he entered with eagerness into speculative 
; and heat this time composed a treatise upon 
the Divine essence and attributes, in consequence of some 
discussions with Alkendi, a philosopher of eminence, who 
was not, however, thought to be quite orthodox in hi* 
faith. 

The active curiosity of Abdallatif was next directed to 
Egypt ; and he accordingly proceeded to Acre, where its 
sultan, the great Saladin.'was at the time encamped, in 
order to solicit his permission to visit that country. Thi* 
monarch was a liberal protector of the learned, and fond 
of their conversation ; but having been lately defeated by 
the crusaders under Richard Comr dc Lion, he was too 
h occupied with the cares consequent upon this dis- 
•, to admit Abdallatif to the expected honour of a 
He was, however, received in a 
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, courteous manner by the Vizier Al Fudbel, whom he 
' found in bis tent writing and dictating at the same time 
to two secretaries ; employments which he continued 
whilst he conversed with his visitor upon sundry points 
of grammar and philology. Having obtained the neces- 
sary credentials from this minister, he proceeded to Cairo ; 
and the munificence which Saladin and his courtiers ex- 
tended towards the learned, was strikingly exemplified in 
his reception and treatment in that city. He was pro- 
vided with a house, with provisions, and money; and the 
Tizier seldom failed to recommend him anew, in those 
letters of business which he had occasion to write to the 
governor of the place. 

Here Abdallatif enjoyed the long wished for opportu- 
nity of conversing with that Eagle of Ute Doctors, as he 
was called, the celebrated Maimonides, who had been 
for a considerable time settled in Egypt, and wus physi- 
cian to the sultan. Here, too, he was fortunate enough 
to meet with a sage, who weaned him of his admiration 
for the wrilinp of Avicenna, by pointing out the 
rior value of the ancients. But the philosophers of Grand 
Cairo were not all of this stamp ; 
pretenders to the transmutation of metals, and 
ed that his art enabled him to fabricate a tent of the 
waters of the Nile. Having passed a considerable time 
in making various observations and collections in this in- 
teresting city, Abdallatif set out for Jerusalem, on learn- 
ing that he would there see Saladin, who luul at length 
concluded a truce with the crusaders. 

Saladin received him with every mark of respect for 
his talents, and bestowed upon him a pension. He was 
then busied in repairing the walls of the Holy City, him- 
self, says Abdallatif, often carrying stones upon his shoul- 
, to animate the undertaking. But in spite of all his 
and projects, he daily conversed with the learned 
men whom his bounty had drawn around him. Abdalla- 
tif mentions, that when first introduced, he found him in 
the midst of a circle of this description ; and he adds, 
that upon all the various subjects which were discussed, 
the sultan spoke with the most agreeable address, as well 
as ingenuity. From Jerusalem, Abdallatif returned to 
Damascus ; and, after a considerable interval, a fresh 
opportunity having occurred of revisiting Egypt, he again 
proceeded to Cairo, where he taught medicine and philo- 
sophy for several years. 

During this period, Egypt was visited with a terrible 
famine and pestilence, of which, and the horrors and 
i which ensued, he has given a most appalling de- 
i in the two last chapters of his Account of this 
country. Human nature was scarcely ever presented to 
observation under so hideous an aspect ; the wretched 
Egyptians were driven, not only to feed upon the bodies 
of those who had fallen victims to want or disease, but to 
seize upon children, whom they killed and devoured : and 
Abdallatif asserts, that they thus came to acquire such a 
relish for those inhuman repasts, that they with difficulty 
refrained from them after the famine had subsided, ft 
was likewise during his second stay in Egypt that he wit- 
nessed an insane attempt to pull down the Pyramids ; a 
project to which the reigning sultan (a son of Saladin's, 
who, after his death, succeeded to this part of his domi- 
nions) had been instigated by some of his favourites, and 
in which he persisted for eight months, without being 
able to make any sensible impression upon these inde- 
structible monuments of the ancient world. 

About the year 1207, Abdallatif left Egypt for his for- 
mer residence, Damascus; and here he for some time 
practised as a physician, and lectured upon medicine with 
. But his love of new scenes, and desire of 
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extending his knowledge and fame, still urged him to tra- AtxlalUt J 
vel ; and he seems to have passed the rest of his life in K 
Aleppo, and various parts of Armenia and Asia Minor, AMalm*. 
acquiring both wealth and glory by his abilities as a phy- 
sician and an author. Having returned to his native city, 
purposing to present some of his works to the caliph, and 
then to set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he was seized 
with illness soon after his arrival, and died there in the 
year 1231. 

He was undoubtedly a person of great knowledge, and 
of an ardent, inquisitive, and penetrating mind. Accord- 
ing to his Arabian biographer, to whom he was well 
known, he showed himself, in conversation, somewhat 
vain of his own attainments ; and was accustomed to speak 
rather scornfully of most of his contemporaries. But it 
ought to be mentioned, to the credit of his understanding, 
that his derision seems partly to have flowed from his 
contempt of those chemical fooleries to which they were 
so much addicted, that, to use the words of Gibbon, " the 
i and the fortune of I 



pointing out trie supe- reason anu tne fortune ot wousanas were cvaporatea in 

philosophers of Grand the crucibles of Alchemy." 

for some of them were Of that long list of treatises on medicine, philosophy, 

metals, and one boast- and literature, which Osaiba has appended to the account of 



Abdallatifs life, one only has found its way into Europe ; nor 
do any of the others appear to be known at this day in the 
East. The work here alluded to is his Account of Egypt, 
which was fortunately discovered and brought to this 
country by our celebrated orientalist Pococke. The manu- 
script, which is a very old one, is still preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. Of this work, an elegant edition, with 
a Latin translation, notes, and a life of Abdallatif, was 
published in 1800, by Dr White, professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford. A French translation, with 
enlarged notes, was published at Paris in 1810, by M. 
Silvcstre de Sacy ; and to this, among other valuable illus- 
trations, is appended a translation from an Arabic manu- 
script, of the curious biographical memoir to which we 
have above alluded. 

This account of Egypt consists of two books | the first 
of which, in six chapters, gives a general view of the 
country, of its plants, animals, antiquities, buildings, and 
modes of navigating on the Nile ; and the second, in 
three chapters, treats at large of this river, and of that 
terrible famine already mentioned, which was occasioned 
by a failure in the usual annual increase of its waters. 
The book undoubtedly is, upon the whole, one of the most 
interesting productions which has come to us from the ■ 
East ; inasmuch as it presents us with a detailed and au- 
thentic view of the state of Egypt during the middle 
ages, and thus supplies a link which was wanting between 
the accounts of ancient and of modern times. 

See Abdoiiutipki Jlutoria: AEgujiti Camjtcndium, Ara- 
bia ft Latine, Lond. 1800, 4to. Relation de C EgyvU, par 
AMallatif, treduit par M. Silvcstre de Sacy, de llnstitut 
de France. Paris, 1810, 4to. 

ABDALMALEK, the son of Mirvan, and the fifth ca- 
liph of the race of the Ommiades. He surpassed all his 
predecessors in power and dominion; for in his reign 
the Indies were conquered in the cast, and his armies pe- 
netrated Spain in the west : he likewise extended his em- 
pire toward the south, by making himself master of Me- 
dina and Mecca. Under his reign the Greek language 
and character were excluded from the accounts of the 
public revenue. If this change, says Gibbon, was pro- 
ductive of the invention or familiar use of the Arabic or 
Indian ciphers, which arc our present numerals, a regu- 
lation of office has promoted the most important discove- 
ries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical sciences. 
He began his reign in the 65th of the Hegira, a. v. 68* ; 
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Abdalraa- reigned 15 years ; and four of hit sons successively en- 
1<* joyed the caliphate. 

Abdalmalkk. See Avenzoar. 
ABDALONYMUS, or Abdolonymus, in classic his- 
, tory, of the royal family of Sidon, and descended from 
King Cinyras, lived in obscurity, and subsisted by culti- 
vating a garden, while Strato was in possession of the 
crown of Sidon. Alexander the Great having deposed 
Strato, inquired whether any of the race of Cinynu was 
living, that he might set him on the throne. It was ge- 
nerally thought that the whole race was extinct ; but at 
last Alidalonymus was thought of, and mentioned to Alexan- 
der, who immediately ordered some of his soldiers to fetch 
him. They found the good man at work, happy in his 
poverty, ami entirely a stranger to the noise of arms, with 
" which all Asia was at that time disturbed ; and they could 
■ persuade him they were in earnest. Alexander 
l convinced of his high descent by the dignity of his 
person ; and not only bestowed on him all that belonged 
to Strato, but augmented his dominions, and gave him a 
large present out of the Persian spoils. 

ABDALS, in the eastern countries, a kind of saints 
supposed to be inspired to a degree of madness. The 
word is perhaps derived from the Arabic, Abdallak, the 
servant of God. Hurried on by excess of real, especially 
in the Indies, they often run about the streets, and kill 
all they meet who are of a different religion. The Knglish 
sailors call this running a much, from the name of the in- 
strument, a sort of poniard, which they employ on those 
desperate occasions. If they are killed, as it commonly 
happens before they have done much mischief, they 
reckon it highly meritorious ; and are esteemed, by the 
vulgar, martyrs for their faith. 

ABDEIIA, in Ancient Geography, a maritime town of 
Thrace, not far from the mouth of the river Nessus, on 
the east side. The Abderites, or Abderitani, were very 
much derided for their want of wit and judgment: yet 
their city has given birth to several eminent persons ; as 
Protagoras, Democritus, Anaxarchus, Ikcataus the his- 
torian, Nicenstus the poet, and many others who were 
mentioned among the illustrious men. In the reign of 
Lysimachus, Ahdcra was afflicted for some months with 
1 I-ucuuius, u most extraordinary disease :' this was a burning fever, 
whose crisis was always on the seventh day, and then it 
left them ; but it so distracted their imaginations, that 
they fancied themselves players. After this, they were 
ever repeating verses from some tragedy, and particularly 
from the Andromeda of Euripides, as if they had been 
upon the stage ; so that many of these pale meagre actors 
were pouring forth their tragic exclamations in every 
street. This delirium continued till the winter following ; 
which was a very cold one, and therefore fitter to remove 
it. Lucian, who has described this disease, endeavours 
to account for it in this manner : Archelaus, an excellent 
player, acted the Andromeda of Euripides before the Ab- 
derites, in the height of a very hot summer. Several had 
a fever at their coming out ot the theatre ; and as their 
imaginations were full of the tragedy, the delirium which 
the fever raised perpetually represented Andromeda, Per- 
seus, Medusa, &c and the several dramatic incidents, and 
called up the ideas of those objects, and the pleasure of 
the representation, so strongly, that they could not for- 
bear imitating Archelaus's action and declamation : And 
from these the fever spread to others by infection. 

ABDERAIIMA, a Saracen viceroy in Spain, who re- 
volted and formed an independent principality at Cordova. 
He had several successors of the same name. A viceroy 
and captain-general of this name led the Saracens and 
their followers into France, ravaging the country wherever 
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they came. At length hq was met at Tours by Charles Ablest 
Martel, who had received reinforcements of Germans I 
and Gepida? ; and after many skirmishes, the Saracen A ^ < ^°* 
army, in a general action, was totally routed, and Abdcr- " " 
ahma was killed, with 370,000 Moors. This great event, 
which first broke the power of the Saracens, and taught 
the Europeans that they were not invincible, happened 
about the year 732 of the C 
giro 114. 



Christian era, and of the He- 



ABDEST, a Persian word, properly signif 



iitving the wa- 

ter placed in a basin for washing the hands ; but it is used 
to imply the legal purifications practised by the Maho- 
metans before prayer, entering the mosque, or reading 
the Alcoran. 

ABDIAS of Babyi.ok, one of the boldest legend- 
writers, who boasted that he had seen Christ, that he wa« 
one of the 70 disciples, had been eye-witness of the ac- 
tions and prayers of several of the apostles at their deaths, 
and had followed into Persia St Simon and St Jude, who, 
he said, made him the first bishop of Babylon. His book, 
entitled Historin Certaminis Apostolici, was published by 
Wolfgang Lazius, at Basil, 1551 ; and has passed through 
several editions in other places. 

ABDICATION, the action whereby a person in office 
renounces and gives up the same before the term of ser- 
vice is expired. 

This word is frequently confounded with resignation ; 
but differs from it : for abdication is done purely and 
simply, whereas resignation is in favour of some third 
person. In this sense, Dioclesian is said to have abdi- 
cated the crown ; Philip IV. of Spain resigned it. It is 
said to be a renunciation, quitting, and relinquishing, so 
as to have nothing further to do with a thing ; or the 
doing of such actions as are inconsistent with the holding 
of it. On King James's leaving the kingdom, and abdi- 
cating the government, the lords proposed that the word 
desertion should be emoloyed ; but the commons thought 
that it was not sufficiently comprehensive. Among the 
Koman writers it is more particularly used for the act 
whereby a father discarded or disclaimed his son, and ex- 
pelled him the family. It is distinguished from ejrh<rre- 
dntio or disinheriting, in that the former was done in the 
father's lifetime ; the latter, by will at his death : so that 
whoever was abdicated, was also disinherited ; but not 
vice rerta. 

ABDOMEN, in Anatomy, is that part of the trunk of 
the body which lies between the thorax and the bottom 
of the pelvis. 

ABDOM1NALIS, or Abdominal Fishes, constitute 
the Fourth Order of the Fourth Class of Animals, in the 
Linna'an system. 

ABDON, an island of the India Sea, of the Papuan 
group, to the north of Wageeoo. It is not more than 
three or four miles in circumference, is scarcely cultivat- 
ed, the few inhabitants subsisting chiefly by the fishery. 
L«t. 0. 30. N. Long. 131. 15. E. 

ABDUCTION.in Logic a kind of argumentation, by the 
Greeks called apagoge, wherein the greater extreme is 
evidently contained in the medium, but the medium not 
so evidently in the lesser extreme as not to require some 
further medium or proof to make it appear. It is called 
abduction, because, from the conclusion, it draws us on to 
prove the proposition assumed. Thus, in the syllogism, 
" All whom God absolves are free from sin ; but God 
absolves all who arc in Christ ; therefore all who are in 
Christ are free from sin," — the major is evident ; but the 
minor, or assumption, is not so evident without some other 
proposition to prove it, as, " God received full i 
for sin by the sufferings of Jesus Christ" 
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Abductor ABDUCTOR, or Abducent, in Anatomy, a name given 



Atwlsrd. 



to several of the muscle*, on account of their serving to 
withdraw, open, or pull back the parts to which they be- 
long. 

ABDULPOOR, a town in the centre of the southern 
Indian peninsula, in the province of Boeder, 20 miles 
north-west from Hyderabad, in Lat. 17. 12. N. Long. 76. 
41. E. 

ABEJAR, a town in the province of Soria, in Old Cas- 
tile, in Spain. 

ABEL, second son of Adam and Eve, was a shepherd. 
He offered to God some of the firstlings of his flock, at the 
same time that his brother Cain offered die fruits of the 
earth. God wus pleased with Abel's oblation, but dis- 
pleased with Cain's ; which so exasperated the latter, that 
he rose up against his brother and killed him. These arc 
the only circumstances Moses relates of him. It is re- 
markable, that the Greek churches, who celebrate the 
feasts of every other patriarch and prophet, have not done 
the same honour to Abel. His name is not to be found 
in any catalogue of saints or martyrs till the 10th century ; 
nor even in the new Roman martyrology. However, he 
is prayed to, with some other saints, in several Roman 
litanies said for persons who lie (it the point of death. 

Asr.L-Keraaun, or V mm rum, beyond Jordan, in the 
country of the Ammonites, where Jephthah defeated them, 
seven miles distant from Philadelphia, abounding in vines, 
and hence the name. It was also culled Abtla. 

Abel- Ateholah, the country of the prophet KlUlui, situ- 
ated on this side Jordan, between the valley of Jexreel 
and the village Bethmael, in the plains of Jordan, where 
the Midianites were defeated by Gideon. Judges, vii. 22. 

ABSL-Mizraim, (callcdalso the Threshing-floor of A tad ) 
signifying the lamentation of the Egyptians ; in allusion 
to the mourning for Jacob, Gen. 1. 3, 10, 1 1. Supposed 
to be near Hebron. 

AjiEL-SaUim, or Siaim, a town in the plains of Moab, 
to the north-east of the Dead Sen, not far from Jordan, 
where the Israelites committed fornication with the 
iters of Moub : So called, probably, from the great 
of sittim trees there. 
ABELARD, Peter, an eminent scholastic philosopher 
of Prance, of noble descent, was born at Palais near Nantes 
in Brctagne, in the year 1079. Devoted to letters by his 
father's appointment, and by his own inclination, his liter- 
ary attainments could at this time only be exhibited in the 
field of scholastic philosophy ; and, that he might be fitted 
for his destined career of life, he was placed, after a pre- 
vious course of grammatical studies, under the tuition of 



sect of the Nominalist*. Under the instructions of^this 

self with a large store of scholastic knowledge, and acquir- 
ed a subtilty and quickness of thought, a fluency of speech, 
and facility of expression, which were necessary qualifica- 
tions in scholastic disputation. 

Having spent some time in visiting the schools of seve- 
ral provinces, in the twentieth year of his age he fixed 
his residence in the university of Par: then the first seat 
of learning in Europe. The master, William de Cham- 
peaux, was at that time in high repute for his knowledge 
of philosophy, and his skill in the dialectic art ; to him he 
committed the direction of his studies, and was at first 
contented with receiving instruction from so eminent a 
preceptor. De Cham pea ux was proud of the talents of 
his pupil, and admitted him to hi- friendship. But the 
aspiring youth ventured to contradict the opinions of his 
master, and in the public school held disputations with 
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of the master and the vanity of the pupil naturally occa- 
sioned a speedy separation. 

Elated by success, and confident of his own powers, 
Abelard, without hesitation, at the age of twenty-two, 
opened a public school of his own. Mclun, a town ten 
leagues from i'.iris, where the court frequently resided, 
was the place which he chose for this bold display of his 
talents. But it was not without considerable difficulty 
that Abelard executed his plan ; for De Champcaux, who 
regarded him as a rival, openly employed all his interest 
against him. Abelard at length prevailed, his school was 
opened, and his lectures were attended by crowded and 
admiring auditories. Emboldened by this success, and 
perhaps stimulated by unworthy resentment, Abelard re- 
solved to maintain an open contest with his master, and 
for this purpose removed his school to Corbeil near Paris. 
The disputants frequently met in each other's schools ; 
and the contest was supported on each side with great 
spirit, amidst crowds of their respective scholars. The 
young champion was in the end victorious, and his anta- 
gonist was obliged to retire. 

Constant application and violent exertions had now so 
far impaired Abelard's health, that it was become neces- 
sary for him to interrupt his labours ; and, with the advice 
of his physician, he withdrew to his native country. Two 
years afterwards, he returned to Corbeil, and found that 
De Ctuimpeaux had taken the monastic habit among the 
regular canons in the convent of St Victor . but tliat In- 
still continued to tench rhetoric and logic, and to hold 
public disputations in theology. Returning to the charge, 
lie renewed the contest, ana his opponent was obliged to 
acknowledge himself defeated. 'Die scholars of De Cham- 
peaux deserted him, and went over in crowds to Abelard. 
Even the new professor, who had taken the former school 
of De Champeaux, voluntarily surrendered the chair to the 
young philosopher, and requested to be enrolled among his 
disciples. A triumph so complete, while it gratified the 
vanity of Abelard, could not fail to provoke the resentment 
of his old master, who had influence to obtain the appoint- 
ment of a new professor, and drive Abelard back to Mclun. 
De Chompeaux's motive for this violent proceeding was 
soon perceived ; even his friends were ashamed of his con- 
duct | and he retired from the convent into the country. 
When Abelard was informed of the flight of his adversary, 
he returned towards Paris and took a new station at the 
abbey on Mount St Genevieve. His rival, the new pro- 
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r, was unequal to the < 
by his pupils, who flocked to the lectures of Abelard. De 



Champeaux, too, returning to his i 
struggle ; but so unsuccessfully, 
victorious. 



in which Abelard visited his 
preferred to the see of 



During a short 
native place, De 
Chalons. The It 

philosophers terminated ; and Abelard, perhaps for - 
of a rival to stimulate his exertions, or possibly through 
envy of the good fortune of his rival, determined to 
exchange the study and profession of philosophy for 
that of theology. He therefore quitted his school at St 
Genevieve, and removed to Laon, to become a scholar of 
Anselm. From this celebrated master lie entertained high 
expectations ; but they were soon disuppointcd. On at- 
tending his lectures, he found that, though he possessed 
uncommon fluency of language, he left his auditors with- 
out instruction. Abelard gradually retired from these 
unprofitable lectures, but without offering offence cither 
to the veteran professor or his scholars. In conversation 
one of them asked him, what he thought of the study of 
the Scriptures ? Abelard replied, that lie I ' 
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AhebmL planation of them a task of no great difficulty ; and to 
v -*"v->n~' prove his assertion, he undertook to give a comment, the 
next day, upon any part of the Scriptures they should 
mention. They fixed upon the beginning of the prophecy 
of Exekiel ; and the next morning he explained the pas- 
sage in a theological lecture, which was heard with admi- 
ration. For several successive days, the lectures were, at 
the request of the audience, continued ; the whole town 
pressed to hear them ; and the name of Abelard was echo- 
ed through the streets of Laon. Anselm, jealous of the 
rising fame of this young theologian, prohibited his lec- 
tures, under the pretence that so young a lecturer might 
fall into mistakes, which would bring discredit upon his 
master. Abelard, whose ambition required a wider field 
than that of Laon, obeyed the prohibition, and withdrew. 
He returned to Paris, whither the fame of his theological 
talents had arrived before him, and opened his school with 
his lectures on the prophecy of Ezekiel. His auditors 
were delighted ; his school was crowded with scholars ; 
and he united in his lectures the sciences of theology and 
philosophy with so much success, that multitudes repair- 
ed to him from various parts of France, from Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Flanders, and Great Britain. 

Hitherto Abelard has appeared with high distinction, 
as an able disputant, and a popular preceptor : we must 
now view him under a different character, and when near- 
ly arrived at the sober age of forty, see him, on a sudden, 
exchanging the school of philosophy for the bower of 
pleasure, and even disgracing himself, as will too plainly 
appear in the sequel, by forming and executing a deli- 
berate plan for trie seduction of female innocence. It 
happened that there was at this time, resident in Paris, 
Heloise, the niece of Fulbert, one of the canons of the 
cathedral church, a lady about eighteen years of age. of 
great personal beauty, and highly celebrated for her lite- 
rary attainments. Abelard, whose vanity had been satiat- 
ed with fame, and the vigour of whose mind was now en- 
ervated by repose, found himself inclined to listen to the 
voice of passion. He beheld with ardent admiration the 
lovely Heloise, and confident that his personal attractions 
were still irresistible, he determined to captivate her af- 
fections. Fulbert, who doubtless thought himself ho- 
noured by the visits of so eminent a scholar and philoso- 
pher, received him into his house as a learned friend. He 
was soon afterwards prevailed upon, by a handsome pay- 
ment which Abelard offered for his board, to admit him 
into his family ; and apprehending no hazard from a man 
of Abelard's age and profession, requested him to under- 
take the instruction of Heloise. Abelard accepted the 
trust, but, as it seems, without any other intention than 
to betray it. The hours of instruction were employed in 
other lessons than those of learning and philosophy ; but 
Fulbert's respectful opinion of the philosopher, and his 
partiality for his niece, long concealed from him an amour, 
which was become the subject of general conversation. 
Upon discovering her pregnancy, it was thought neces- 
sary for her to quit her uncle's house ; and Abelard con- 
veyed her to Bretagne, where his sister was prepared to 
receive them. Here Heloise was delivered of a son, to 
whom they gave the whimsical name of Astrolabus. Abe- 
lard, upon the birth of the child, proposed to Fulbert to 
marry his niece, provided the marriage might be kept 
secret : Fulbert consented, and Abelard returned to Bre- 
tagne to fulfil his engagement. Heloise, partly out of re- 
gard to the honour of Abelard, whose profession bound 
him to celibacy, and partly from a romantic notion that 
love like hers ought not to submit to ordinary restraints, 
at first gave Abelard a peremptory refusal. He, however, 
•t last prevailed, and they were privately married at Pa- 
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ris. Heloise from this time met with severe treatment Abebmt 
from her uncle, which furnished Abelard with a plea for v-*-v»v* 
removing her from his house, and placing her in the abbey 
of Benedictine nuns, in which she had been educated. 
Fulbert concluded perhaps not without reason, that Abe- 
lard had taken this step, in order to rid himself of an en- 
cumbrance which obstructed his future prospects. Deep 
resentment took possession of his soul, and he meditated 
revenge. He employed several ruffians to enter his 
chamber by night, and inflict upon his person a disgrace- 
ful and cruel mutilation. The deed was perpetrated ; the 
ruffians were taken, and suffered, according to the Lex 
Tahonu, the punishment they had inflicted ; and Ful- 
bert, for his savage revenge, was deprived of his benefice, 
and his goods were confiscated. Unable to support his 
mortifying reflections, Abelard resolved to retire to a 
convent. At the same time he formed the selfish resolu- 
tion, that, since Heloise could no longer be his, she should 
never be another's, and ungenerously demanded from her 
a promise to devote herself to religion ; and even insisted 
upon her taking the holy vow before him, suspecting, as 
it seems, that if he first engaged himself, she might violate 
her promise, and return to the world 

A few days after Heloise had taken her vows, Abelard 
assumed the monastic habit in the abbey of St Denys, 
determined, as it seems, to forget, in hope of being for- 
gotten by the world However, his admirers and scholars 
in Paris were unwilling tliat the world should lose the 
benefit of his labours, and sent deputies to entreat him to 
return to his school. After some deliberation, he again 
yielded to the call of ambition ; and at a small village in 
the country, he resumed his lectures, and soon found 
himself surrounded with a numerous train of scholars. 
The revival of his popularity renewed the jealousy of 
other professors, who took the first opportunity of bring- 
ing him under ecclesiastical censure. A treatise which 
he published at this time, entitled The Theology of 
Abelard, was supposed to contain some heretical tenet*. 
A svnod was called at Soissons in the year 1121 ; the 
work was condemned to be burnt, and Abelard was com- 
manded to throw it into the flames. After being involved 
in other controversies, new charges were brought against 
him, and he fled to the convent of St Ayoul at Provin* in 
Champagne, the prior of which was his intimate friend 
The place of his retreat was soon discovered and threats 
and persuasions were in vain employed to recall him : at 
last he obtained permission to retire to some solitary re- 
treat, on condition that he should never again become • 
member of a convent. 

The spot which he chose was a vale in the forest of 
Champagne, near Nugent upon the Seine. Here Abelard, 
in 1 1 T4, erected a small oratory, which he dedicated to 
the Trinity, and which he afterwards enlarged, and con- 
secrated to the Third Person, the Comforter, or Paraclete. 
Here he was soon discovered, and followed by a train of 
scholars. A rustic college arose in the forest, and the 
number of his pupils soon increased to six hundred. Jea- 
lousy again provoked the exertions of his enemies, and he 
was meditating his escape, when, through the interest of 
the duke of Bretagne, and with the consent of the abbot 
of St Denys, he was elected superior of the monastery of 
St Gildus, in the diocese of Valines, where, though not 
without frequent and grievous vexations, he remained se- 
veral years. 

About this time, Suger, the abbot of St Denys, on the 
plea of an ancient right, obtained a grant for annexing the 
convent of Argenteuil, of which Heloise was now prioress, 
to St Denys; and the nuns, who were accused of irregular 
practices, were dispersed Abelard, informed of the dia- 
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tressed situation of Heloise, invited her, with her 
panions, eight in number, to take possession of the Pa- 
raclete. 

It wsj during Abelard'* residence at St Gildas that the 
interesting correspondence panned between him and He- 
loise, whieh is still extant. The letters of Heloise, in 
this correspondence, abound with proofs of genius, learn- 
ing, and taste, which might hare graced a better age. 
It is upon these letters that Mr Pope has formed his 
celebrated Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard. Here, too, 
Abelard probably wrote his Theology, which again sub- 
jected him to persecution. His opinions were pronounced 
heretical by a council; and although he apnealed to 
Rome, the judgment of the council was confirmed by 
the pope ; and he was sentenced, unheard, to perpetual 
silence and imprisonment. By the interposition of some 
friends, however, and by a submissive apology, he obtain- 
ed his pardon, with permission to end his days in the mo- 
nastery of Cloni. 

At '(.'luni be was retired, studious, and devout. The 
monks of the convent importuned him to resume the busi- 
ness of instruction'. In a few occasional efforts he com- 
plied with their solicitations; and his lectures were heard 
with undiminished applause. But his health and spirits 
were much enfeebled, and gradually declined till he died 
in the 63d year of hit age, a. n. 1 142. His body was 
sent to Helmse to be interred in the convent of the Pa- 
raclete. Heiorse survived her husband 21 years, a pattern 
of conjugal affection and monastic virtue : and was buried 
in the same grave- The writings of Abelard will not give 
the reader a high idea of his genius or taste ; but it can- 
not be questioned, that the man who could foil the first 
masters of the age at the weapons of logic, draw round 
him crowded ana admiring auditors, and collect scholars 
from different provinces and countries wherever he chose 
to form a school, must have possessed extraordinary ta- 
lents. Had his love of truth been equal to his thirst of 
fame, and had his courage in adhering to his principles 
been equal to his ingenuity in defending them, his suffer- 
ings and persecutions might have excited more regret, 
and his title to honourable remembrance would have been 
better established. 

His principal works, written in Latin, are, An Address 
to the Paraclete on the Study of the Scriptures ; Problems 
and Solutions ; Sermons on the Festivals ; A Treatise 
against Heresies ; An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer ; 
A Commentary on the Romans ; A System of Theology ; 
and his Letters to Hetoise and to' others. Of some of 
those letters, and the answers, there are translations in 
Bennington's History of the Lives of Abelard and Heloise. 
The best Latin edition is that of Rawlinson, London, 
1716, 8vo. 

ABELIANS, ABEottTRs, or Abeiomaks, in church 
history, a sect of heretics mentioned by St Austin, which 
arose in the diocese of Hippo in Africa, and is supposed 
to have begun in the reign of Arcadius, and ended in 
that of TheodosfBs. Indeed it was not calculated for 
being of any long continuance. Those of this sect regu- 
lated marriage after the example of Abel ; who, they pre- 
tended, was married, but died without ever having known 
his wife. They therefore allowed each man to marry one 
woman, but enjoined them to live in continence ; and, to 
keep up the- sect, when a man and woman entered into 
this society, they adopted a boy and a girl, who were to 
inherit their goods, and to marry upon the same terms of 
not begetting children, but of adopting two of 
■exes. • 

ABELLA, now Ayklla, anciently a town of 
nia. near the river Clanius. The inhabitants 
, It. 
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Abellani, and said to have been a colony of Chalcidlans. Abellinum 
The nux Aveliana, called also Preenestina, or the hazel nut, 0 
takes its name from this town, according to Macrobius. Ab< " 

ABELLINUM, now Avblmno, anciently a town of the. 
Hirpini, between Beneventum and Salcmum. Long. 14. 
50. E. Lat. 41. 0. N. 

ABEN-EZRA, Abraham, a celebrated rabbi, bom at 
Toledo in Spain, called by the Jews the wise, great, and 
admirable Doctor, was a very able interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and was well skilled in grammar, poetry, phi- 
losophy, astronomy, and medicine. He was also a perfect . 
master of the Arabic. His principal work is, Commen- 
taries on the Old Testament, which is much esteemed : 
these are printed in Bomberg's and BuxtorT a Hebrew 
Bibles. His style is clear, elegant, concise, and much 
like that of the Holy Scriptures : he almost always ad- 
heres to the literal sense, and everywhere gives proof's of 
his genius and good sense ; he, however, advances some 
erroneous sentiments. The scarcest of all his books is 
entitled Jttud Mora, which is a theological work, in- 
tended as an exhortation to the study of the Talmud. 
He also wrote ElegantitB Orammatieee, printed in octavo 
at Venice in 1548. He died in 1174, aged 75. 

Attn Mulsh, a learned rabbi, who wrote a commen- 
tary on the Old Testament in Hebrew, entitled, I he Per- 
fection of Beauty. This rubbi generally follows the gram- 
matical sense and the opinions of Kimchi. The best edi- 
tion is that of Holland. 

ABENAS, a town of France, in the department of Ar- 
desche ; and upon a river of the same name, at the foot 
of the Cevennes. Long. 4. 20. E. Lat. 44. 37. N. 

ABENHEIM, a market town in the bailiwick of Alzey, 
and province of the Rhine, in the grand duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, with 940 inhabitants, who make some excel- 
lent wine. 

ABENSBERG, a bailiwick m the circle of Regcn, in 
the kingdom of Bavaria. Its extent is 160 square miles, 
or 102,400 acres. It is watered by the Danube on its 
north-west boundary. The land is even, the soil partly 
good, and some excellent. Both corn, green crops, and 
grazing, are pursued with success. The numbers of swine 
are very great, which are bred and sold to other districts 
to be fattened. The inhabitants, in 2 cities, 3 towns, and 
801 villages, amounted in 1833 to 14,200. 

Abensberg, b small city, capital of the bailiwick of the 
same name, in Bavaria, containing, in 1833, 254 houses and 
1194 inhabitants. It was formerly the scat of the Counts 
Abenberg. A great battle was fought near this place be- 
tween the French and Austrians in the year 1809, in which 
the latter were defeated. 

ABENSPERG, n small town of Germany, in the king- 
dom of Bavaria, and in the government of Munich. It is 
seated on the river Abentz, near the Danube. Long. 1 1. 
9a E. Lat. 48. 45. N. 

ABERAVON, a borough town of Glamorganshire, in 
Wales, seated at the mouth of the river Avon, 194 miles 
west of London. Long. 3. 35. W. Lat. 61. 40. N. Popu- 
lation in 1811, 321 ; in 1821, 365 j and in 1831, 573. 

ABERBROTHICK, or Arbroath, a seaport town of 
Scotland, in the county of Angus, situated at the dis- 
charge of the little river Brothic into the sea, as the name 
imports, Aber in the British implying such a situation. 
It is a flourishing place, well built, and still increasing. 
Having been in an improving state for the last forty 
years, it has now a considerable trade, and employs about 
6400 tens of shipping, chiefly in the import.- 1 ion of flax, 
the row material" of its manufactures; of flax-seed, tim- 
ber, iron, Ac. from the Baltic. The chief employment 
of the inhabitants is the spinning of flax by machinery, 
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and its subsequent manufacture into sheetings. A consi- 
derable coasting trade is carried on to London and to the 
porta on the east coast of England, as well as to Leith 
and the other porta in the frith of Forth. At this place, 
in default of a natural harbour, an artificial one of 
piera has been formed, where, at spring tides, which rise 
here fifteen feet, ships of two hundred tons can come, 
and of eighty at neup tides ; but they must lie dry at low 
water. Its chief fault is that it is small, and offers no re- 
fuge from the German Ocean in easterly storms. This 
port is of great antiquity : there is an agreement yet extant 
between the abbot and the burghers of Aberbrothick, 
In 1 194, concerning the making of the harbour. Both 
parties were bound to contribute their proportions ; but the 
largest fell to the share of the former, for which he was to 
receive an annual tax payable out of every rood of land 
lying within the borough. The glory of this place 
was the abbey, whose very ruins give some idea of its 
former magnificence. It was founded by William the 
Lion in 1178, and dedicated to our celebrated primate 
Thomas a Becket. The founder was buried there ; but 
there are no remains of his tomb, or any other, excepting 
that of a monk of the name of Alexander Nicol. The 
.monks were of the Tyronensian order ; and were first 
brought from Kelso, whose abbot declared those of this 
place, on the first institution, to be free from his jurisdic- 
tion. The last abbot was the famous Cardinal Beaton, at 
the same lime archbishop of St Andrews, and, before his 
death, as great and absolute here as Wolsey was in Eng- 
land. King John, the English monarch, granted this 
monastery most uncommon privileges ; for, by charter 
under the great seal, he exempted it a teloniU et coiuue- 
tudttut in every part of England, except London. At 
Aberbrothick is a chalybeate water, similar to those of 
Peterhead and Glendye. The only public buildings 
worthy of notice, besides the ruins of the abbey, are the 
parish church and chapels of ease, die town-house, the 
public schools, and the signal tower which communicates 
with the Bell Rock light-house at 12 miles distance in the 
German Ocean. Arbroath is a royal burgh, and unites 
with Forfar, Inverbervie, Montrose, and Brechin, in send- 
ing a member to the British parliament. The municipal 
government of the burgh rests with a provost, two bailies, 
dean of guild, and treasurer, and other twelve members 
of council. The income of the burgh is about LJJO00 
a year. Aberbrothick is 58 miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh. 
The population amounted in 1801 to 7075, in 1821 to 
8006, and in 1831 to 11,211. Long. 8. 34. 15. W. Lat. 
56. 32. 30. N. 

ABERCONWAY, or Conway, in Caernarvonshire, 
North Wales ; so called from its situation at the mouth of 
the river Conway. It is a handsome town, pleasantly si- 
tuated on the aide of a hill, and has many conveniences 
for trade ; notwithstanding which it is the poorest town 
in the county. It was built by Edward I ; and had not 
only walls, but a strong castle, which is now in ruins. It 
is 229 miles from London. Long. 3. 47. W. Lat. 53. 20. 
N. The population in 1811 was 1053; in 1821, 1105; 
and in 1831, 1245. 

ABERCROMBY, Thb Honoukable Alexandra 
f Lord Abercromby), a Judge in the Courts of Session and 
Justiciary in Scotland, was the youngest son of George 
Abercromby, of Tullibody, Esq. of a respectable family in 
Clackmannanshire, and was born on the 15th October 1745. 
Mr Abercromby was early destined for the profession of 
the law, and with this view he was educated at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he passed through the requisite 
course of languugcs, philosophy, and law, and was admitted 
advocate in the year 1760. In 1780 he resigned the office 
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of sheriff-depute of Stirlingshire, which he had held for Abcrcrws- 
severol years, and accepted of that of depute-edvocate, 
with the hope of extending his employment in the line of 
his profession. In this step he was not disappointed ; for 
his reputation and business rapidly increased, and soon 
raised him to the first rank at the Scotch bar. But he 
still retained a taste for the elegant amusements of polite 
literature, and was one of that society who set on foot two 
periodical papers, the Mirror and Lounger, published at 
Edinburgh ; the former in 1779, and the latter in 1785. 
To the Mirror he contributed ten papers, and to the 
Lounger nine. The names of the authors have been pub- 
lished in the late editions of these works, which renders 
it unnecessary to point out those papers of which Mr 
Abercromby was the author. In May 1792, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Judges of the Court of Session, and in 
December following he was called to a seat in the Court 
of Justiciary. Lord Abercromby continued to discharge 
the arduous duties of these important offices till summer 
1795, when he was seized with a pectoral complaint, of 
which he died on the 17th November the same year, at 
Exmouth in Devonshire, where he had gone for the re- 
covery of his health. 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph, knight of the Bath, and a 
lieutenant-general in the British army, an elder brother of 
the preceding, was born in the year 1738. Being destined 
for the array, he obtained, in 'lay 1756, a comet's com- 
mission in the 2d dragoon guards ; and rose, April 24. 
1762, to the rank of a captain in the 3d regiment of horse. 
Ascending through the intermediate gradations of rank, 
he was appointed, November 3. 1781, to the colonelcy of 
the 103d infantry. September 28. 1787, he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general. November 5. 1795, he ob- 
tained the command of the 7th regiment of dragoons. 
Having been nearly 40 years in the army, having served 
with honour in two wars, and being esteemed one of 
the ablest, coolest, and most intrepid officers in the 
whole British forces, he was employed on the continent 
under his Royal Highness the Duke of York, in the com- 
mencement of the war against the French republic. In 
the action on the heights of Cateau, he commanded the 
advanced guard, ana was wounded at Niniegucn. He 
conducted the march of the guards from Deventer to Ol- 
densal, in the retreat of the British out of Holland, in the 
winter of 1794-o. In August 1795, he was appointed to 
succeed Sir Charles Grey, as commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in the West Indies. March 24. 1796, Grena- 
da was suddenly attacked and taken by a detachment of 
the army under his orders. He afterwards obtained pos- 
session of the settlements of Demerara and Esscquibo, in 
South America. St Lucia was next taken by more diffi- 
cult exertions, in which his ability was signally displayed. 
St Vincent was, by the middle of June, added to the 
British conquests. Trinidad, in February 1797, shared 
the same fate. He returned the same year to Europe, 
and, in reward for such important services, was invested 
with the red ribbon, appointed to the command of the regi- 
ment of Scots Greys, intrusted with the governments of 
the Isle of Wight, Fort George, and Fort Augustus, and 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-gcneraL He held, for a 
time, the chief command of the forces in Ireland. In 
that command, he laboured to maintain the discipline of 
the army, to suppress the rising rebellion, and to protect 
the people from military oppression, with a care worthy 
alike of the great general and the enlightened and benefi- 
cent statesman. From that station he was called to the 
chief command of the forces in Scotland. When the en* 
tcrprise against Holland was resolved upon, Sir Kalp 
Abercromby was called again to command, under 
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Royal Highness the Duke of York. The difficulties of 
the ground, the inclemency 1 of the season, delays, though 
inconvenient, yet unavoidable, the disorderly movements 
of the Russians, and the timid duplicity of the Dutch, dis- 
appointed our hopes of that expedition. But by the 
Dutch, the French, the British, it was confessed, that 
even victory the most decisive could not have more con- 
spicuously proved the talents of this distinguished officer. 
His country applauded the choice, when, in ISO I, he was 
sent with an army to dispossess the French of Egypt. 
His experience in Holland and Flanders and in the cli- 
mate of the West Indies, particularly fitted him for this 
new command. He accomplished some of the first duties 
of a general, in carrying his army in health, in spirits, and 
with the requisite intelligence and supplies, to the des- 
tined scene of action. The landing, the first dispositions, 
the attack, and the superiority over the French which the 
British infantry under his command evinced, all bear tes- 
timony to the high military talents of this commander. 
It was his fate to fall in die moment of victory. General 
Lord Hutchinson, who succeeded him in the command, 
in the dispatches with the account of his death, has given 
a fine eulogiurn on his character as a soldier, and strongly 
expressive of the high estimation in which he was held 
by the army_" Wehave sustained an irreparable loss in 
the person of our never sufficiently to be lamented com- 
i-chief, Sir Ralph Abercromby, who was mortally 
in the action, and died on the 28th of March, 
e he was wounded early, but he concealed his si- 
from those about him, and continued in the field, 

Sad'evcr marked his character, till 1ong P ai 
he fainted through weakn 
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i St Macltar's. Two very 
antique and lofty spires of stone, and the nave, which is 1 
used as a church, are now the only remains of it- They 
are finely ornamented, and are in a state of complete re- 
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less and loss of 



blood. Were it permitted for a soldier to regret any one 
who has fallen in the service of his 



i country, I might be 
lamenting him more than any other person . 
but it is some consolation to those who tenderly loved 
him, that, as his life was honourable, so was his death 
glorious. His memory will be recorded in the annals of 
his country — will be sacred to every British soldier — and 
embalmed in the recollection of a grateful posterity." 
His remains were conveyed on board Admiral Lord 
Keith's flag-ship to Malta, attended by Colonel Sir John 
Dyer, and were interred in the coramandery of the grand 
master, with the highest military honours. A monument 
to his memory was erected in St Paul's church, London, in 
pursuance of a vote of t lie House of Commons. H is w idow 
was created a peeress, and a pension of" L.2000 a-year for 
her and three lives settled on the family. (Gent. Mag.) 

ABERDF.F.N, OU, is a place of great antiquity. Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was of note in the reign of Gre- 
gory, who conferred on it some privileges about the year 
893. In 1001, Malcolm II. founded a bishopric at a place 
called Mortlich in Banffshire, in memory of a signal vic- 
tory which he there gained over the Danes : which 
bishopric was translated: to Old Aberdeen by David I. ; 
and in 1153, the then bishop of Aberdeen obtained a new 
charter from Malcolm IV. There is extent a charter of 
Alexander II. by which, in 1217, the king grants to Aber- 
deen the same privileges he had granted to his town of 
Perth. The town lies about a mile to the north of the 
New Town, at the mouth of the river Don, over which is a 
fine Gothic bridge, of a single arch, greatly admired, which 
rests on a rock on each side. This arch, said to have 
been built by a bishop of Aberdeen about the year 1290, 
is 67 feet wide at the bottom, and 3+^- feet high above the 
surface of the river, which at ebb tide is here 19 feet 
deep. This town, which consists chiefly of one long 
street, was formerly the seat of the bishop, and had a 
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was founded in the time of David I. 
as above mentioned. Tile cathedral had anciently two 
rows of stone pillars across the church, and three turrets ; 
the steeple, which was the largest of these turrets, rested 
upon an arch, supported by four pillars. In this cathe- 
dral there was a fine library ; but about the year 1560, it 
was almost totally destroyed. But the capital building is 
the King's College, on the south side of die town, which 
is a large and stately fabric. It is built in form of a square, 
with cloisters on the south side. 'Die chapel is very 
ruinous within ; but there still remains some wood work 
of exquisite workmanship. This was preserved by the 
spirit of the principal at the time of the Reformation, who 
armed his people, and checked the blind zeal of the barons 
of the Meams ; who, after stripping the cathedral of its 
roof, and robbing it of the bells, were about to violate thil 
seat of learning. The steeple is vaulted with a double 
cross arch ; above which is an imperial crown, supported 
by eight stone pillars, and closed with a globe and two 
gilded crosses. In the year 163 1 , this steeple was thrown 
down by a storm, but was soon after rebuilt in a more 
Y form. This college was founded in 1494, by WO. 
n, bishop of this place, lord chancellor of 
in the reign of James III. and lord privy seal in 
that of James IV. But James IV. claimed the patronage 
of it, and it has «ince been called the Kino's College. 
The library is considerable, and now contains upwards of 
25,000 volumes. Hector Boethius was the first principal 
of the college, and was sent for from Paris for that pur- 
pose, on an annual salary of forty merka Scots, at thirteen 
pence each. The square tower on the side of the college 
was built by contributions from General Monk and the 
officers under him then quartered at Aberdeen, for the re* 
ception of students. The professorships are Divinity, Me- 
dicine, Civil Law, Moral Philosophy, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Greek, Humanity, and Oriental Languages t 
and there are numerous bursaries for the poorer students. 
Population, by the last return, nearly 1500. 

ABERDEEN, New, a considerable seaport, and capital 
of the county of Aberdeen. It is situated on the German 
Ocean, at the mouth of the river Dee, and in point of popu- 
lation, wealth, and commerce, ranks as the chief town in 
the north of Scotland. In 1800, an act was obtained for 
the general improvement of the city ; nnd since this period 
its whole appearance and plan have been changed. New 
and spacious streets have been opened, bridges of commu- 
nication have been built.and other improvements executed, 
ornamental as well as useful. Union Street, which affords 
a splendid access from the south and west, extends from 
the market-place 1350 yards, and is 70 feet wide The 
houses are built of dressed granite ; and when the street 
is completely filled up, it will present a fine appearance. 
To facilitate the access into the town by means of this 
street, an elegant bridge, of a single arch, the span of 
which is 132 feet, has been erected at an expense of 
L.10,000. A new opening to the north has been made by 
King's Street ; and on the line of this street there is also 
a bridge over the river Don, of five arches, each of 75 
feet, which has been constructed at an expense of 
L.14,000. Since 1800, numerous other new streets have 
been opened, and many of them nearly completed. In 
consequence of these improvements, Aberdeen may be 
considered as a spacious, elegant, and well-built city. 
The public buildings are numerous. There arc about 30 
places for divine worship. Connected with the established 
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Abrrdeeo. religion are the East and.We»t churches, forming a con- 
s -— V— 'tinuous building 170 feet in length, and adorned with a 
•pire 150 feet in height; besides , eleven .other pariih 
churches. St Andrew** chureli is an elegant new building, 
constructed of freestone. There are three episcopal cha- 
pels ; six meeting-houses for secedcrs ; five congregational 
and baptist churches; one methodist meeting-house; a 
Roman Catholic chapel ; a meeting-house for the .society 
of friends ; and seven other places of worship for various dc- 

The charitable institutions are numerous. The infir- 
mary, a large and commodious building, for the recep- 
tion and cure of the diseased poor, has lately received 

U by ronl charier in ms^hhL cxtw^vTfund*, 
derived from donations, bequests, and periodical contribu- 
tions. The lunatic asylum was opened in 1800, and is un- 
der the same management as the infirmary. A large and 
clepnt building has been added to the original house, 
and accommodation is now afforded to all classes of lu- 
natics. There is also a poor-house for the relief of the in- 
digent, and the education of destitute children and orphans. 
Gordon's hospital, for the maintenance of 130 boys, the 
sons of decayed burgesses, is a very handsome building. 
There are two schools, one for boys and the other for girls, 
on the Lancasterian plan; and there is another for the 
education of the deaf and dumb. In addition to these, 
there are various other schools supported by subscriptions, 
donations, and bequests; and the funds of the seven incor- 
porated trades are amply sufficient for the support of de- 
cayed members, widows, and orphans. 

The college called Marischal College was founded by 
George Keith, earl marshal, in the year 1593. It has a 
good library, an observatory, and an excellent apparatus 
of philosophical instruments. The languages, mathema- 
tics, moral and natural philosophy, natural history, and 
medicine, are taught here. The foundation of a splendid 
new building for this college was laid in 1837. The other 
public buildings arc the town-house and old tolbooth, 
which stands on the north side of the market-place, and 
which is surmounted by a handsome spire 120 feet in 
height ; and connected with it there has been erected a 
new court-house, which combines the advantages of ele- 
gance, convenience, and comfort. In the square, and 
fronting the town-house, stands the cross, which ia adorn- 
ed with busts, cut in stone, of the royal family of Scot- 
land, from James I. to James VII. inclusively. The as- 
sembly-rooms, in Union Street, were built in 1821, by sub- 
scription. They are constructed of beautiful granite, 
handsomely ornamented. The rooms, which are ninety 
feet in front, and 156 feet at the back of the edifice, 
are splendidly finished in the interior. There arc military 
barracks, which were erected in 1796' ; a bridewell, which 
was opened in 1809 ; and a neat theatre. 

The commerce and manufactures of Aberdeen are exten- 
sive and flourishing. One of the most important branches 
of manufacture is the cotton, which was introduced about 
the year 1779, and has given rise to several large esta- 
blishments, in the greater number of which steam-engines 
are employed. There are other smaller works, which ma- 
nufacture stripes, winseys, druggets, Ac. The whole give 
employment to about 4000 hands. There are four large 
woollen manufactories, three of which are moved by wa- 
ter, and the other, being the most extensive, by steam. 
In these are manufactured superfine broad and nnriow 
cloths blankets and serges, stockings, worsted yarns, Ac. 
The manufacture of carpeting, chiefly for the London and 
American markets, has been introduced within these few 
years. The linen manufacture, particularly that of thread, 
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machinery, locks, hinges, Ac. There are also manufac- 
tures of soap, candles, leather, Ac. The granite stones, 
so famous for their durability, which are quarried, dressed, 
and shipped from this port, form a staple commodity for 
exportation, and are a graat source of wealth to the place, 
by giving employment to many thousands of industrious 
labourers. These stones are chiefly used for paving streets ; 
for building bridges, wharfs, and docks ; and for erecting 
lighthouses, and other works. There are six banking es- 
tablishments in the town. 

The aggregate tonnage of the vessels belonging to the 
port of Aberdeen is at present ( 1 838) above 30,000. They 
trade to North and South America, the West ladies, the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, Greenland, Davis' Straits, and 
most of the ports of the united kingdom. Ship-building is 
carried on to a great extent, and give* employment to nu- 
merous hands. The want of a proper harbour was long a 
detriment to the trade of Aberdeen, and occasioned the 
loss of many lives, and of much property. To remedy 
this defect a pier was built in 1776. by Smeaton, on the 
north side of the old harbour, extending a considerable 
way into the German Ocean ; and by an act obtained in 
1810, it was still farther enlarged. Thia extenaive quay ia 
built of large masses of dressed granite, and measure* in 
length 2300 yards. In consequence of thia improvement 
the depth of water on the bar is at spring-tides upwards 
of nineteen feet, and at neap-tide* fourteen feet, where 
they had formerly only a few feet. In 1829, the present 
harbour act was passed. It has since that time under- 
gone important improvements, by the construction of wet 
and dry docks, and the extension of the quay at it* south 
side. The flood-gates, and other works necessary for die 
completion of Telford's plan of 1810, are expected to com- 
mence in the summer of this year (1838). A lighthouse 
is erected at the head of the north pier, having a fixed 
light with red colour, and is seen at the distance of four 
miles. 

Aberdeen is a place of antiquity, its records being pre- 
served from the time of William the Lion, a. d. 1214. 
In the thirteenth century Aberdeen was a commercial 
place, and soon grew to be of some note. From the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the journals of the magis- 
trates and town-council come down in a regular series. The 
town is governed by a magistracy, consisting of a provost, 
four bailies, a dean of guild, and a treasurer. The other 
members of the council amount to twelve, all being chosen 
by the electors within the parliamentary bounds. In 1333 
and 1336 the town was burnt by a fleet of Edward III. t 
but it was speedily afterwards rebuilt, and was afterwards 
known by the name of New Aberdeen. The property of 
the city was valued in 1832 at L~223,979. 19s. 4d, and the 
debts and obligations at L. 199,596. 13s. 4.1. The ordinary 
revenue is about L. 1 1,000, and the expenditure about 
L.9000. The income arising from the harbour in 1837 
was L. 15,77:1. 5s. 3d., and the ordinary expenditure 
L.8714.2*. The sum expended on the harbour improve- 
ments amounted to I..7245. 16s. 4d. It returns one mem- 
ber to parliament. The population amounted in 1811 to 
35,370, in 1821 to 44,796, and in 1831 to 58,019. Aber- 
deen is distant 108 miles north of Edinburgh, and I IS from 
Inverness. Long. 2. 5. 42. W. Lai. 57. 8. 58. N. (r.) 
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Aberdeen. ABERDEENSHIRE, a county in Scotland, situate in 
shire, the north -cast, between 56. 52. and 57. 42, north latitude, 

,- ^ v ^ / and between L 49. and 3. 48. of longitude we»t from 
Greenwich. It is bounded by the German Ocean on the 
north and east ; by the counties of Kincardine! Forfar, and 
Perth, on the south ; and by those of Inverness, Moray, 
and Banff, on the west. Its greatest length is 85, and 
breadth 40 miles ; the bounding line being about 280 miles, 
of which 60 are on the sea -coast. By a careful measure- 
stent of Arrowgmith's map, it is found to contain I960 
square miles, an area equal to 1 ,254,400 English or 994,520 
Scotch acres ; of which somewhat more than one-third is 
under cultivation. It contains 88 parishes, and is usually 
described under fire divisions. First, Marr, which is a 
mountainous district, particularly Bracmar, the highland 
part of it ; few of the hounding mountains being leas than 
3000 feet, and several of them more than 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Red deer arc here found in great 
numbers, sometimes 300 in a flock : and moor game abounds 
in this aa in all the more elevated parts of the county. 
Second, Formartin, of which the land on the sea -coast a 
low and fertile ; but hills and mosses arc spread over 
the interior. Third, Buthtm, the most extensive division 
next to Marr, having a bold precipitous shore of 50 miles, 
but generally a flat surface, the soil of which has been 
greatly improved of late by the cultivation of turnips and 
clover. The Bullers of Buchan, about 6 miles south from 
Peterhead, is a natural curiosity, which has been often de- 
scribed by tourists. Fourth, Garioch, a large and beauti- 
ful valley, naturally very fertile. Before the introduction 
of modern husbandry, it was termed the granary of Aber- 
deen. And, fifth, Stratklogi*, the greater part of which 
consists of hills, mosses, and moors. On a comprehensive 
review, it may be said, that, with the exception of the low 
grounds of Buchan, and the highlands of the south-west 
division, Aberdeenshire consists for the most part of tracks 
nearly level, but often bleak, naked, and unfertile, though 
interspersed with many rich spots in a high state of culti- 
vation. In extent, it is very nearly one-sixteenth part of 
Scotland. 

Aberdeenshire is not rich in mineral productions. No 
coal has been found in it, and limestone, though it exists in 
many part*, is by no means abundant. Slate quarries are 
wrought to a small extent on the hill of Foudland, in the 
Garioch division ; manganese is found near Aberdeen ; 
and black lead has been discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Huntly. The mountains of Bracmar contain those 
precious stones called Cairngorums by the country people, 
who co thither in whole families to search for them cur- 
ing the summer season ; they arc sold, sometimes at high 
prices, chiefly to the London jewellers. But granite is 
the most abundant mineral, and has brought considerable 
sums into the county, besides supplying the inhabitants 
with excellent stones, for building and other purposes. 
As many stones have been raised from an acre of land 
under preparation for tillage, as brought from !..:••" to L.50, 
for paving the streets of London. The exportation of 
granite to the capital employed at one time about 70 
vessels of 7000 tons, and 400 men ; and the value of all 
tlie stones exported yearly was stated at 1*40,000. 

The principal rivers are the Dee and the Don. The 
gross annual produce of the salmon-fisheries on these two 
rivers was estimated a few years ago at nearly L.35,000. 
The Ythan and Ugic within the county, and the Dcveron 
and Bogie on its boundaries, are also considerable streams. 
Muscles are plentiful near the mouth of the Ythan ; and 
pearl muscles have been sometimes discovered at its lower 
extremity. One of the jewels of the ancient crown of 
Scotland, a valuable pearl, is said to have been found here. 



There are also several lakes well stored with pike, trout, Aberdrvn- 

eels, and other kinds of fish. The county is. noted for Us shire, 
chalybeate springs at Peterhead, Fraserburgh, and at Pan-^-^~ v_% *- /l 
anion on the Dee. 

The climate of Aberdeenshire, except in the mountain- 
ous districts, is rendered comparatively mild by its being 
bounded on two sides by the sea. The winters are not so 
severe as in some of the southern counties, but the springs 
are late, owing to the prevalence of easterly winds ; and 
in autumn the weather is often wet and stormy. Wheat, 
however, and all the other crops cultivated in Scotland, 
come to perfection ; and the inhabitants, who are not sub- 
ject to any local diseases, sometimes live to a great age. 

The district of Marr, containing almost half the county, 
abounds in natural woods, which are a source of wealth to 
their proprietors, and of profitable employment to the in- 
habitants. '1'liis country is so well adapted to tlie growth of 
trees, that it is only necessary to shut out tlie cattle by in- 
closures, and the birds and winds supply it with seeds that 
toon rise into vigorous plants. These woods consist chiefly 
of Scotch fir ; and the timber, especially what grows in the 
forests of Bracmar, has been thought superior to any that 
Scotland has imported from the north of Europe. About a 
tenth part of the whole surface of the county is under 
wood ; and the trees found in the peat mosses indicate the 
existence of still more extensive forests in former ages. 

Ruins of ancient edifices arc seen in different parts of the 
county. In the Garioch district, the vitrified fort called 
Dim-o-Deer, built on the summit of a beautiful conical hill, 
which springs about 300 feet from its base, is supposed to 
be 1000 years old ; and is said to have been the residence 
of King Gregory the Great (as he is called by the old 
Scotish historians), who died in 892. The ruins of two 
buildings, supposed to have belonged to Malcolm Ken- 
more, who died in 1004, are still pointed out. One of 
them, situate at Castletown of Bracmar, was his hunting 
seat ; the other stands in a small island in Loch Kanders, 
and must have been inaccessible, except when the lake 
was frozen. A wooden bridge, which connected it with 
the land, has been found in the lake. The castle of Kil- 
drummy, which in 1 150 was the property of David Earl 
of Huntingdon, must have been a princely edifice, cover- 
ing nearly an acre of ground ; and its venerable remains 
still show the power and grandeur of the chieftains by 
whom it was inhabited. In the same district are some 
ancient subterraneous retreats, supposed to have been 
used by tlie Picts as places of refuge from an invading 
enemy. 

Tlie agriculture of Aberdeenshire has been considerably 
improved of late years ; potatoes, turnips, and clover, as 
well as wheat and other crops, are now cultivated accord- 
ing to the best courses of modern husbandry. Farms, how- 
ever, are still generally of a small size, compared with 
those of the south-eastern counties ; and the buildings, 
though gradually improving, are for the most part much 
less convenient and comfortable. Here, as in every other 
part of Scotland, a lease for nineteen years is the most 
common bond of connection between the landholder and 
farmer ; but it would appear that the covenants of leases 
are still in a considerable degree dictated by feudal ideas. 

In most parts of Aberdeenshire, cattle arc a more 
important object to the tenantry tlutn corn ; the number 
is stated at 1 10,000 ; and the safes, to England and to the 
south of Scotland, amounting to about 12,000, were esti- 
mated some years ago to bring L. 1 50,000 annually. About 
two-thirds of the population depend entirely on agricul- 
ture ; oatmeal, prepared in different ways, with potatoes, 
is the principal food of the labouring classes. 

Besides the salmon-fisheries already noticed, the sea- 
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whale-fishery is carried on with great success, by ships 
fitted out from Aberdeen and Peterhead. The whole 
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Aberdeen- fishing employs a number of hands, 
•hi— 
I 

fisheries connected with the county are said to yield from 
. L.80,000 to L.100,000 annually. 

The old staple manufacture, the knitting of stockings, 
has declined considerably for several years ; but those in 
wool, cotton, and flax, are upon an extensive scale, and 
employ a large proportion of the inhabitants. There are 
also establishments for making sail-cloth, inkle, paper, Ac. ; 
and, from the characteristic ingenuity and enterprise of 
the people, Aberdeenshire may soon assume a still higher 
rank among the manufacturing counties of Britain. 

A share of our foreign trade, chiefly with the north of 
Europe, has been long enjoyed by this county ; and the 
recent improvement* on the harbour of Aberdeen must 
contribute essentially to the extension of its commerce. 
In 1807 a canal was opened from the harbour of Aberdeen 
to the town of Inverury, a distance of 18^ miles, the ex- 
pense of which was about L.44,000. The facilities which 
this canal affords for the conveyance of coal, lime, and the 
excellent stone so abundant in the tract of country through 
which it is cut, have already proved highly beneficial to the 
agriculture of the county, as also to the prosperity of 
Aberdeen. 
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The Greenland The valutd rent of the county is 1-235,665. 8s. 1 Id. Aberdeen- 



Scots ; but the real rent fur the lands 
bably not lew than L325.000 sterling. 

The principal seats in Aberdeenshire are, Aboyne 
Castle, the Earl of Aboyne -, Ellon Castle and Haddo House, 
the Earl of Aberdeen ; Huntly Lodge, the Duke of Gor- 
don; Keith Hall, the Earl of Kintore; Marr Lodge, the 
Earl of Fife ; Fhilorth House, Lord Saltoun ; Pitfour, 
Ferguson; Castle Forbes, Lord Forbes; Skene House, 
Skene; Slaincs Castle, the Earl of Errol. The prevailing 
names among the proprietors arc, Gordon, Forbes, Grant, 
Fraser, Dull, and Ferguson. The county sends one mem- 
ber to parliament, and its three royal boroughs, Aberdeen, 
Kintore, and Inverury, have • share in the election of 
other two; Aberdeen returning one, and Kintore and 
Inverury, with Banff, Cullcn, Elgin, and Peterhead, an- 
other member. 

In the returns made under the population acta, the 
county it divided into eight districts, viz. Aberdeen, A I - 
ford, Deer or Buchan, Ellon, Gsrioch, Kincardine CNeU, 
Strathbogie, and Turreff. The following table showa the 
number of inhabitants at each of the three censuses made 
under these acts. In this, as in the other maritime coun- 
ties of the north, there is a consii 
tween the number of the sexes. 






1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


DISTRICTS. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


TOTAL. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


TOTAL. ' 


MALES. 


FFMALBS. 


TOTAL. 


lif"' 

Deer, 
Ellon, 
Gsrioch. 

Kincardine O'Neil, 

airatnoogic, 

Turreff, 


18.641 
4.251 

11,360 
5,325 
5,939 
6,231 
4,007 
4,405 


25,570 
4,800 

14,615 
6,112 
6.527 
7,113 
4,821 
5,358 


44,211 
9,051 
25,975 
11,437 
12,466 
13,344 
6,828 
9,763 


24,013 
5,165 

13,249 
6,086 
6,825 
6,963 
4,401 
5,081 


30,481 
5,146 

15,629 
6,378 
7,131 
7,560 
5,024 
5,605 


55,094 
10,311 
28,878 
12,464 
14.006 
14,523 
9.425 
10,686 


31,047 

5.960 
13.910 
6.280 
7,765 
7,448 
4,552 
5,626 


38,731 
5,963 

16.665 
6,551 
8,022 
7,967 
5,166 
6,104 


69,778 
11,923 
30,475 
12,831 
15,787 
15.415 
9718 
11,730 




1 60,159 


74.916 


135,075 


72,383 


83,004 


155,387 


82.588 

> 


95,069 


177,657 



ABERDOUR, a small town in.Fifeshire. Scotland, on 
the northern shore of the Frith of Forth, about ten mile* 
north-west of Edinburgh, with which there i* now a fre- 
quent and easy communication by steam- boats. In old 
times it belonged to the ViponU ; in 1126 it was trans- 
to the Mortimers by marriage, and afterwards to 
» Douglases. William, lord of Liddesdale, surnamed 
: Flower of Chivalry, in the reign of David II. by char- 
■ conveyed it to James Douglas, ancestor of the present 
, the Earl of Morton. " 



on a considerable trade in flannels, which are brought hither 
for sale from the other parts of the county. It is 142 mile* 
distant from London. Long. 3.YV. Lai. 51. 47. N. Aber- 
gavenny appears to have been the Gibbanium of Anto- 
ninus, and the town of Usk his Burrium. The popula- 
tion in 1811 was 2864; in 1821,3321 ; and in 1831, 4230. 

ABERNETHY, Johs, an eminent dissenting minister, 
was the son of Mr John Abernethy, a dissenting 
in Colcraine, and was born there on the 19th of 



I a grant for a burial-place here from Allan dc Marti- 
r, in the reign of Alexander III. It is a 




t-town in the west riding of 
length, and pretty well built 



greatly resorted to in 
cloths are manufactured to a 
The population in 1831 



extent in 
to 1751. 

ABERFORD, a 
Yorkshire, about a I 

It is near a Roman road, which is raised ve'ry high, and 
not far from the river Cock, between which and the town 
there is the foundation of an old castle still visible. It is 
181 miles north by west from Londun. Long. 2. 45. W. 
Lat 55. 62. N. The population in 1811 was 775; in 1821, 
900; and in 1831, 925. 

ABERGAVENNY, a town in Monmouthshire, seated 
at the confluence or the rivers Usk and Gavenny. It is 
I with a wall, and had ance a castle. It < 



1680. When about nine year* of age he ' 
from his parents, his father being obliged to i 
public affairs in London ; and his mother, to shelter herself 
from the mad fury of the Irish rebel*, retiring to Derry, 
a relation who had him under hi* care, having no oppor- 
tunity of conveying him to her, carried Jiim to Scothmd; 

*iege of Derry, in which Mr* Abernethy 
children. He afterwards studied at the university of 
Glasgow, where he remained till he took the degree of 
master of arts; and, in 1708, he was chosen minister of 
a dissenting congregation at Antrim, in which situation 
he continued above 20 years. About the time of the 
controversy (lor which see Hoadlev), a dis- 
se among his brethren in the ministry at Bel- 
on the subject of subscription to the Westminster 
ession of Faith. In this controversy he became a 
leader on the negative side, and incurred the censure of 
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a general synod. The agitation of parties began to be 
also felt among the members of bis congregation. Many 
of them deserted him ; which induced him to accept of 
an invitation to settle in Dublin, where his preaching was 
much admired. Here he continued for ten years, re- 
spected and esteemed. But his labours were terminated 
by a sudden attack of the gout in the head, to which he 
had been subject ; and he died in December 1740, in the 
60th year of his age. His writings, like his character, 
are distinguished for candour, liberality, and manly senti- 
ment He published a volume of sermons on the Divine 
Attributes ; after his death a second volume was pub- 
lished by his friends ; and these were succeeded by four 
other volumes on different subjects, all of which have 
been greatly admired. 

ABERNETHY, a town of Scotland, in Perthshire, si- 
tuated at a short distance to the southward of the right 
bank of the river Tay, a little above the mouth of the 
Earne. It is of very ancient date, and is said to have 
been the seat of the Pictish kings ; and there arc some 
uncertain traditions of its existence prior to this period. 
It is distinguished by a curious piece of antiquity, a cir- 
cular leaning tower 74 feet high and 16 in diameter, con- 
listing of 64 courses of he wn stone. It con t inued long to 
be the see of an archbishop, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to St Andrews. The inhabit 
the manufacture of linen. The population in 1831 
1776. Abernethy is seven miles from Perth. 

ABERRATION, in AUwnomy, a remarkable pheno- 
menon, by which all the stars appear, at certain seasons of 
the year, to deviate in a slight degree from their true si- 
tuation in the heavens, in consequence, as is now ascer- 
tained, of the motion of the light from every star com- 
bining itself with the motion in the eye of the observer, 
caused by the earth's annual revolution round the sun. 
All vision, it is well known, is performed by the particles 
or rays of light from any object striking against the eye, 
And the object invariably appears in that direction in 
winch the rays finally impinge. Hence, for example, 
arise the effects of refraction, by which the heavenly bo- 
dies appear more elevated in the horizon than they really 
arc ; the rays of light, as they penetrate the atmosphere, 
bending gradually downwards towards the surface of the 
earth, so as at last to reach the eye of the spectator in a 
direction more inclined from the horizon than that in which 
they issue from the object : and thus the latter appears 
more elevated in the sky than it really is, as in the an- 
nexed sketch. 
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will be a mutual collision between them ; the light will 
not only strike the eye of a spectator, but the eye will 
also strike the light ; the effect will be exactly the same 
as if the eye had been at rest, and the light had been en- 
dowed with an equal motion in the contrary direction ; so 
that in addition to its direct motion, it lias also a slight 
motion laterally ; and the true direction of the impact, 
therefore, or of the compound motion of the light, ac- 
cording to the well-known laws of the composition of 
forces, will be the diagonal of the rectangle, the sides 
of which represent the directions and velocities of the 
light and of the eye, as in the annexed 
sketch, where S E represents the direc- 
of the light, F E the 
„ of the motion of the 
earth, and E F, therefore, the direction 
and velocity of the contrary motion in the 
light, the earth being supposed at rest. 
When the light arrives at the eye there- 
fore at E, it has not only the direct motion 
S E or E G. which is made by construction 
equal to S E, but also a lateral motion E F ; 
so that the compound motion will be re- 
presented by the diagonal E H, which is the 
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true direction in which the light will really 
are engaged in impinge on the eye ; so that the star, instead 
of appearing at S, will appear at *, as far in 




In a similar manner the rays of light which fall directly 
from the stars, in certain circumstances, owing to the mo- 
tion of the earth, really impinge on the eye of a spectator 
in a direction somewhat oblique, so that they appear on 
this account in a situation different from what they really 
occupy ; and this constitutes the aberration. Suppose, for 
example, the earth is moving in a direction at right angles 
to that of the light from any star, then it is evident there 



advance of it* true position as the earth has 
moved in the time the light travels from 
the star to the eye. To determine the 
amount of this aberration, therefore, we 
have only to compare the motion of light 
with that of the earth in its orbit. Now, 
from thecelcbrated discovery of the Danish 
astronomer Roemcr, regarding the successi 
of light, as found by the observations of the eclipses of Ju- 
piter's satellites at different seasons of the year, it appears 
that light actually employs about 15 minutes to travel from 
the one circumference to the other of the earth's orbit; 
and from other still more accurate observations, its velo- 
city has been determined at about 194,000 miles per se- 
cond, while the mean velocity of the earth hi her orbit 
does not exceed 19 miles. Hence it is easy to calculate 
that the aberration in this case will amount to an angle of 
about 20" of a degree ; and this case in which the earth's 
motion is perpendicular to that of the light is that in 
which the aberration is the greatest of all ; for, as the 
motion of the earth becomes oblique to that of the light, 
the aberration gradually diminishes, until at last it disap- 
pears altogether, when the two motions become in one 
straight line, that is, when the earth is moving either 
directly from or directly towards the stars. In all cases 
the apparent direction of the stars will be in the diagonal 
of the parallelogram, the sides of which represent the 
direction and the relative motions of the light and of the 
car tli. 

The aberration of light having been discovered by 
means of the telescope, this has given rise to a familiar 
illustration of the subject, which it may be proper to 
state. It is evident, that before the star can be visible 
in the telescope, the light in its progress through it must 
be continually in the axis. Were the telescope, there- 
fore, affected with any considerable lateral motion, this 
could not take place if the telescope were held directly 
up to the star ; because, though the light might enter the 
telescope in the axis, the lateral motion would quickly with- 
draw the axis from the line of the light, which would 
strike against the side of the telescope and never reach 
the eye. If, for example, the light moved successively 
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to the point* A, B, C, D, E, while the telescope or tube 
moved successively parallel to itself into the positions E A, 

lb(f F f< ,9?' H *• ! ,; thc " h' * r 1 Tig.% 
- £ the light entering at A, 

by the time it reaches 
B the tube is off into 
the position F f, and by 
D the time it could reach 
E the tube is removed 
to I i i so that it is evi- 
dent the star will not be 
c visible at all in the true 
direction of the light. 
In order that this may 
always remain in the 
telescope, and traverse 
it from end to end, this 
must be set in the posi- 
£ t ion E I, oblique to E A ; 
then the light entering 
at i, Fig. 2. will advance to b in the same time that the 
axis of the tube advances parallel to itself to Vf; so that 
the light will still remain in the axis. In the same manner 
the light and the tube will continue to advance by pro- 
portional steps till the former reaches the eye, where 
the star will appear in the direction of the tube, and that 
as formerly in the diagonal of the parallelogram formed 
by the directions and velocities of the two motions. An- 
other illustration was suggested by Clairaut in ihc JUtmoirts 
de CAcadfmie dt* Srienctt for the year 1746, by supposing 
drops of rain to fall rapidly and quickly after each other 
from • cloud, under which a person moves with a very 
narrow tube ; in which case, it is evident that tlic tube 
must have a certain inclination, in order that a drop which 
enters at the top may fall freely through the axis of the 
tube, without touching the sides of it ; which inclination 
must he more or less, according to the velocity of the 
drops in respect to that of the tube: then the angle 
made by the direction of the tube and of the falling 
drops is the aberration arising from the combination of 
those two motions. 

In all cases it will be observed the aberration takes 
place in the direction of the earth's motion. Hence it is 
easy to deduce, from what we have stated, the effects on the 
different stars. Consider, for example, those situated in 
the pole of the ecliptic To the rays of light from these, 
the earth's motion will always be at right angles ; the 
aberration on them, therefore, will always be of the same 
amount, viz. about 20"; but as 
the earth changes the direction 
of its motion along the ecliptic, 
the aberration will change its di- 
rection also, so that the star will 
appear to move in a little orbit, 
similar to, and parallel with the 
ecliptic ; the appurent situation 
of the star revolving annually 
round the true place, as the earth 
revolves round the sun. Con- 
sider again the stars situated in 
the plane of the ecliptic. To 
the rays of light from these, the 
earth's motion will be at one 
time at right angles, as at A and 
B in the annexed sketch, and 
at another in the same direction, 
as at C and D ; for in all these 

cases we may hold the dimensions of the earth's orbit as 
compared with the distance of the star. At A, 




therefore, the earth being supposed to move in the tH- Abm*. 
rection A D B, so as to make the star appear at a, the tioa - 
aberration will be 20* in the direction So, and at B20* in V- ^ v ^ y 
the direction S 6, so as to make the star appear at b, while 
at C and D it will be nothing, and the star will appear in 
its true place at S. The apparent situation will, therefore, 
appear annually to oscillate on each side of the true, to 
tne extent of 20". Between the two extremes therefore, 
namely, the pole of the ecliptic, where the aberration 
causes the star to revolve in a circle, and the plane of 
the ecliptic, where it causes it to oscillate in a straight 
line, the stars will all describe elliptic curves, elongated 
40" in a direction parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and the breadth or lesser axis diminishing continually 
from the pole towards the plane of the ecliptic, where the 
curve passes into a straight line. These motions in the 
stars are confirmed by the observations of astronomers, 
(sec Astiiosomv,,) and they furnish one among many 
other beautiful examples of that remarkable and perfect 
accordance which in this science subsists everywhere be- 
tween theory and fiict. The effects of aberration also 
present a striking, and one of the few direct proofs 
which astronomy furnishes of the motion of the earth, 
these being quite unaccountable on any other hypo- 
thesis. 

Such arc the principal phenomena of aberration. This 
great discovery, one of the finest in modern astronomy, 
we owe to the accuracy and ingenuity of the distinguish- 
ed astronomer Dr Bradley, who was led to it in the year 
1727, by the result of some observations which he made, 
with a view of determining the annual parallax of the fixed 
stars. See Parallax. 

The annual motion of the earth about the sun had been 
much doubted and warmly contested. The defenders of 
that motion, among other proofs of the reality of it, con- 
ceived the idea of adducing an incontestible one from the 
annual parallax of the fixed stars, if tbe stars should ho 
within such a distance, or if instruments and observations 
could be made with such accuracy, as to render that pa- 
rallax sensible. And with this view various attempts have 
been made. Before the observations of M. Picard, made 
in 1672, it was the general opinion that the stars did not 
change their position during the course of a year. Tycho 
Brahc and llicciolus fancied that they had assured them- 
selves of it from their observations ; and from thence they 
concluded that the earth did not move round the sun, and 
that there was no annual parallax in the fixed stars. M. 
Picard, in the account of his f'vyage d Uranibottrg, made 
in 1672, says that the pole star, at different times of the 
year, has certain variations, which he had observed for 
about 10 years, and which amounted to about 40" a year : 
from whence some, who favoured the annual motion of the 
earth, were led to conclude that these variations were the 
effect of the parallax of the earth's orbit. But it was im- 
possible to explain it by that parallax, because this mo- 
tion was in a manner contrary to what ought to follow 
only from the motion of the earth in her orbit, 

In 1674 Dr Hooke published an account of observations 
which he said he had made in 1669, and by which he had 
found that the star y Draconis was 23" more northerly in 
July than in October) observations which, for the pre- 
sent, seemed to favour the opinion of the earth's motion, 
although it be now known that there could not be any 
truth or accuracy in them. 

Flamstecd having observed the pole star with his mural 
quadrant, in 1680 and the following years, found that its 
declination was 40" less in July than in December; which 
observations, although very just, were yet, however, jnv 
proper for proving the annual parallax ; and he rcconv 
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mended the making of an instrument of 15 or 20 feet ra- 
diue, to be firmly fixed on a «trong foundation, for decid- 
ing a doubt which was otherwise not soon likely to be 
brought to a conclusion. 

In this state of uncertainty and doubt, then, Dr Brad- 
ley, in conjunction with Mr Samuel Molineux, in the year 
1725, formed the project of verifying, by a series of new 
observations, those which Dr Hook had communicated to 
the public almost 50 years before. And as it was his at- 
tempt that chiefly gave rise to this, so it was his method 
in making the observations, in some measure, that they 
followed; for they made choice of the same star, and 
their instrument was constructed upon nearly the same 
principles : but had it not greatly exceeded the former in 



towards the north; and 
paused at the same 
done in December, when it 

From the quick alteration in 
at this time, inci 
was conjectured 
it had before gone 
and it happened ac 

till Sepi 



the beginning of June it 
the zenith as it had 



of the star 
in three days, it 



of 

; for the "star 



it 



to 



tainty asto the parallax of the 



still have continued in great i 
fixed star.. For thi 



astronomical instru- 
to the ingenuity and ac- 



curacy of Mr 

The success of the 
much on the ace 
leading object of 
tus then having been completed, and fitted for observing, 
about the end of November 1725, on the third day of 
December following, the bright star in the head of Draco, 



evidently depending so 
this ' 

Mr 




marked y bv Bayer, was for the first time observed, as it 
passed near the senith, and it* situation carefully taken 
with the instrument. The like observations were made 



of the 

i the 

s of the star^a further repetition of them, at that sea- 
no sensible alteration of parallax, in this star, could soon 
be expected. It was therefore curiosity that chiefly 
urged Dr Bradley, who was then at Kew, where the in- 
strument was fixed, to prepare for observing the star 
again on the 17th of the same month ; when, having ad- 
justed the instrument as usual, he perceived that it passed 
* little more southerly this day than it had done before. 
Not suspecting any other cause of this appearance, it was 
•scribed to the uncertainty of the observations, and that 
either this or the foregoing was not so exact as had 
been supposed. For which reason they proposed to re- 
peat the observation again, to determine from what cause 
this difference might proceed : and upon doing it, on the 
20th of December, the doctor found that the star passed 
still more southerly than at the preceding observation. 
This sensible alteration surprised them the more, ns it 
was the contrary way from what it would have been had 
it proceeded from an annual parallax of the star. But 
being now pretty well satisfied that it could not be en- 
tirely owing to the want of accuracy in the observations, 
and having no notion of any tiling else that could cause 
such an apparent motion as this in the star, they began 
to suspect that some change in the materials or fabric of 
it itself might have occasioned it Under 
ties they remained for some time ; but 
fully convinced, by several trials, of the 
of the instrument, and finding, by the 
gradual increase of the star's distance from the pole, that 
there must be some regular cause that produce*! it, they 
took care to examine very nicely, at the time of each ob- 
servation, how much the variation was : till about the be- 
ginning of March 1726, the star was found to be 20" more 
southerly than at the time of the first observation : it now 
indeed seemed to have arrived at its utmost limit south- 
ward, us in several trials, made about this time, no sen- 
sible difference was observed in its situation. By the 
middle of April it appeared to be returning back again 
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of 39- more northerly than I 
in March. From September the star again re- 
towards the south, till, m December, it arrived at 
M situation in which it had been observed twelve 
before, allowing for the difference of declination 
>unt of the precession of the equinox. 
This was a sufficient proof that the instrument had not 
luse of this apparent motion of the star ; and 
yet it seemed difficult to devise one that should be ade- 
quate to such an unusual effect, A nutation of the earth s 
' was one of the first things that offered itself on this 
i ; but it was soon found to be insufficient ; for 
though it might have accounted for the change of 
tion in y Draconis, yet it would not at the same titni 
with the phenomena observed in the other stars, 

y Draconis, and at about the same distance from the north 
pole of the equator : for though this star seemed to move 
the same way as a nutation of the earth's axis would 
have made it, yet changing its declination but about half 
as much as y "Draconis in the same time, as appeared 
on comparing the observations of both made on the 
same days, at different seasons of the year, this plainly- 
proved that the apparent motion of the star was not 
occasioned by a real nutation; for had this been the 
case, the alteration in both stars would have been nearly 
equal. 

The great regularity of the observations lea no room to 
doubt, but that there was some uniform cause by which 
this unexpected motion was produced, and which did not 
depend on the uncertainty or variety of the seasons of the 
year. Upon comparing the observations with each other, 
it was discovered that, in both the stars above mentioned, 
the apparent difference of declination from the majrima 
was always nearly proportional to the versed sine of the 
sun's distance from the equinoctial points. This was an 
inducement to think that the cause, whatever it was, had 
some relation to the sun's situation with respect to those 
points. But not being able to frame any hypothesis suf- 
ficient to account for all the phenomena, and being very 
desirous to search a little further into this matter, Dr 
Bradley began to think of erecting an instrument for him- 
self at Wanstead ; that, having it always at hand, he 
might with the more case and certainty inquire into the 
laws of this new motion. The consideration likewise of 
being able, by another instrument, to conform the truth 
of the observations hitherto made with that of Mr Moli- 
neux. was no small inducement to the undertaking ; but 
the chief of all was, the opportunity he should thereby 
have of trying in what manner other stars should be af- 
fected by the same cause, whatever it might be. For 
Mr Molineux's instrument being originally designed for 
observing y Draconis, to try whether it had any sensible 
parallax, it was so contrived as to be capable of but little 
alteration in its direction ; not above seven or eight mi- 
nutes of a degree : and there being but few stars within 
half that distance from the zenith of Kew bright enough 
to be well observed, he could not, with his instrument, 
thoroughly examine how this 
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Aberra- were differently situated with respect to the equinoctial 

tion. and solstitial points of the ecliptic 
-^"v^^ 1 These considerations determined him ; and by the con- 
trivance and direction of the same ingenious person, Mr 
Graham, his instrument was fixed up the 19th of August 
1727. Aa he had no convenient place where he could 
make use of so long a telescope as Mr Molineux's, he con- 
tented hi mac If with one of but little more than half the 
length, namely of 12 feet and a half, the other being 24 
feet and a half long, judging from the experience he had 
already had, that this radius would be long enough to ad- 
just the instrument to a sufficient degree of exactness : 
and he had no reason afterwards to change his opinion ; 
for by all his trials he was very well satisfied, that when 
it was carefully rectified, its situation might be securely 
depended on to half a second. As the place where his 
instrument was hung in some measure determined its ra- 
dius, so did it also the length of the arc or limb, an which 
the divisions were made, to adjust it ; for the arc could 
not conveniently be extended farther, than to reach to 
about t»» degrees on each side of the zenith. This how- 
ever was sufficient, as it gave him an opportunity of mak- 
ing choice of several stars, very different both in magni- 
tude and situation ; there being more than two hundred, 
inserted in the British Catalogue, that might he observed 
with it. He needed not, indeed, to have extended the 
limb so far, but that he was willing to take in Cajteila, 
the only star of the first magnitude that came so near his 
zenith. 

His instrument being fixed, he immediately began to 
observe such stare as he judged most proper to give him 
any light into the cause of the motion already mentioned. 
There was a sufficient variety of small ones, and not leas 
than twelve that he could observe through all seasons of 
the year, as they were bright enough to be seen in the 
day-time, when nearest the sun. He had not been long 
observing, before he perceived that the notion they had 
before entertained, that the stare were farthest north and 
south when the sun was near the equinoxes, was only 
true of those stars which are near the solstitial colure. 
And after continuing his observations a few months, he 
discovered what he then apprehended to be a general 
law observed by all the stars, namely, that each of them 
became stationary, or was farthest north or south, when 
it passed over his zenith at six of the clock, either in the 
evening or morning. He perceived also, that whatever 
situation the stars were in with respect to the cardinal 
points of the ecliptic, the apparent motion of every one 
of them tended the same way when they passed his in- 
strument about the same hour of the day or night; for 
they all moved southward when they passed in the day, 
and northward when in the night : so that each of them 
was farthest north when it came in the evening about six 
of tlie clock, and furthest south when it came about six 
in the morning. 

Though he afterwards discovered that the maxima, in 
most of these stars, do not happen exactly when they 
pass at those hours ; yet, not being able at that time to 
prove the contrary, and supposing that they did, he en- 
deavoured to find out what proportion the greatest alter- 
ations of declination, in different stars, bore to each other; 
it being very evident that they did not all change their 
inclination equally. It has been before noticed, that it 
appeared from Mr Molineux's observations, that y Dra- 
conis changed its declination above twice as much as the 
before-mentioned small star that was nearly opposite to 
it ; but examining the matter more nicely, he found that 
the greatest change in the declination of these stare was 
as the sine of the latitude of each star respectively. This 



led him to suspect that there might be the like proper- Aberra. 
tion between the maxima of other stars ; but finding that t * on " 
the observations of some of them would not perfectly cox- ^-^" v ^^-*^ 
respond with such an hypothesis, and not knowing whe- 
ther the small difference no met with might not be owing 
to the uncertainty and error of the observations, he de- 
ferred the further examination into the truth of this hy- 
pothesis till he should be furnished with a series of ob- 
servations made in all parts of the year; which would 
enable him not only to determine what errors the obser- 
vation* might be liable to, or how far they might safely 
be depended on, but also to judge whether there had 

itself. 

When the year was completed, he began to examine 
and compare his observations ; and having aatisficd him- 
self as to the general laws of the phenomena, he then en- 
deavoured to find out the cause of them. He was already 
convinced that the apparent motion of the stars was not 
owing to a nutation of the earth's axis. The next circum- 
stance which occurred to him, was an alteration in the direc- 
tion of tlie plumb-line, by which tin instrument was con- 
stantly adjusted ; but this, upon trial, proved insufficient. 
Then he considered what refraction might do ; but here 
also he met with no satisfaction. At last, in a state of great 
perplexity, the discovery of lloemer occurred to him, that 
the motion of light, however incredibly swift, was not al- 
together instantaneous, but took a certain interval in 
passing from the sun to the earth ; and then the truth 
flashed on his mind. He immediately perceived that the 
motion of the earth being also extremely rapid, might 
have though a small yet a perceptible relation to that 
of light, and might thus come by combining its influence 
to affect the direction of the visual rays, and with them 
the apparent situation of the stare, in the manner above 
explained. Pursuing this happy idea, he calculated the 
aberration from tlie relative velocities of the earth and of 
light, and comparing it with his own observations, was 
delighted to find them agree in every particular ; so that 
no doubt could remain of the truth of his discovery. For 
further information on this subject, see Astroxomy, in 
this Encyclopaedia ; and also the following works, PhiL 
Transaetiotu, vol. xxxv. ; vol. lxxii. Mem- Acad. Paris, 
1737; Mem. Acad. Berlin, torn, ii. ; A nr. Acad. Petrop. 
torn. i. ; VormoiMsanccs tits Temps, 1 788 ; T. Simpsuu's 
Ussays on Several Subjects, 1740; ltoscorirhii Opera, 
torn. v. 1785 ; TraM sxtr [ Aberration, par Fontaines ties 
Crutes; Cagnoli's Trigonometric ; Vince s Astronomy, vol. i.; 
Dclambre, Astronomic ; V 1 house's Astronomy, (c) 

Aberration of the Planets. This is quite of the same 
nature with that of the stars, only that its amount and 
direction are greatly affected by the motion of the planet 
itself combining itself with that of tlie earth, and pro- 
ducing on the whole a more complex result. Whin the 
planet is stationary, the aberration disappears altogether, 
because the light itself, participating of the motion of the 
planet, strikes the earth not only with its usual direct 
motion, but also with a lateral motion exactly the same 
as that of the earth itself. The eye of the spectator, 
therefore, and the light have the same motion lateral- 
ly ; and thus the effect is quite the same as if they had 
relatively no lateral motion at all. It is the same as rf 
both the earth and the planet were at rest, and therefore 
there cannot be any aberration. In every other case, the 
aberration is determined by combining the motion of light 
not only with the earth's, but with the planet's motion 
also; and doing this it is found, that in every case the 
aberration is equal to the motion of the planet about the 
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Ahem, light employs in pasting from the planet to the earth, 
lion. Thus, in the sun, the aberration in longitude in constant- 

-»"V-v-' ly 20*, that being the space moved by the sun, or, what 
is the same thing, by the earth, in 8* 7", the time in which 
light passes from the sun to the earth. In like manner, 
knowing the distance of any planet from the earth, by 
proportion it will be, as the distance of the sun is to the 
distance of the planet, to is W 7* to the time of light 
passing from the planet to the earth : then computing the 
planet s geocentric motion in this time, that will be the 
aberration of the planet, whether it be in longitude, lati- 
tude, right ascension, or declination. 

Since the motion of the planets affects so much the 
aberration, ought not the motion of the fixed stars rela- 
tively to our system, if they have any, as some have sus- 
pected, be rendered sensible in this manner ? Their pro- 
digious distance has hitherto rendered these motions, if 
they do exist, almost insensible. But this would not affect 
the motion of light. This element flics through the re- 
motest parts of the system ; and if it be really material, the 
motion with which it is propelled from one point must con- 
tinue for ever afterwards to affect it, unless opposed or 
modified by extraneous influence. If the stars, therefore, 
have any motion laterally in respect of the earth, so will 
the light which issues from them, and which, preserving 
undiminished its original impulse, must strike the eye of 
a spectator on the earth not only with a direct motion, 
but also with one to the right or left similar to that of the 
star ; and this ought to affect the aberration just in the 
same manner as if the star were no farther off than any 
of the planets. The same thing would be observed if the 
earth, along with the whole solar system, as the late Dr 
Herschel and other astronomers have attempted to prove, 
be advancing forward among the stars. Since, however, 
no such effect has ever been noticed, it would teem to 
follow, that the stars, as well as the sun, are really at rest ; 
or if they have any motion, it is but a slow one, even 
compared with that of the earth or the planets round the 
sun. This is certainly a curious speculation, which we 

MOM Y. (C.) 

Aberration, in Optics, a certain deviation in the 
rays of light, from the true or geometrical focus of re- 
flection or refraction in curved specula or lenses, arising 
, from two causes, vis. 1st, the figure of the speculum or 
lens, giving rise to what is called the spherical aberration • 
and, 'id, the unequal rcfrangibility of the rays of light 
giving rise, in lenses only however, to a fur more mate- 
ria), and in other respects inconvenient aberration, term- 
ed the chromatic, or the aberration of colour, or of refran- 
ility. The object of all specula or lenses, is to collect 
■ rays of light proceeding from any object into a single 
point, so as to form there a distinct image of the object, 
either enlarged or diminished, according as our purposes 
may require : and on this principle depends the whole 
operation of the telescope, the microscope, and other opti- 
cal instruments. The more completely the rays can be 
collected into a focus, so much the more distinctly, in every 
case, docs the image of the object appear at that point, 
and so much the more perfect is the operation of the 
instrument. Hut there arc certain curves or figures in 
the speculum or lens, which are necessary to produce this 
effect. Parallel rays, for example, can only be collected 
into one focus by a reflecting speculum of a parabolic 
form, or by a refracting lens of parabolic or hyperbolic, 
combined with spherical curves: all other tonus cause 
more or lets a dispersion or aberration of the rays from 
the focus. In practice, however, it is extremely difficult 
to form the lenses into these complex curves ; and as the 
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spherical form Is much more easily constructed, and as tha 
aberration from it is not generally attended with serious 
inconvenience, this form has been universally adopted. 
The amount of the aberration is measured either by the 
distance longitudinally at which the* rays meet from 
the true focus, or by the distance laterally by which 
they are dispersed from it. In all double convex lenses 
of equal spheres, the longitudinal aberration of the ex- 
treme ray is 1 1 of the thickness of the lens. The small- 
est aberration takes place when the radii of the spheres 
are as 1 to 6, the more convex surface being exposed to 
the rays ; in that case, it is only l^th of the thickness of 
the lens. See Optic*. 

The aberration of refrangibility is of far more import- 
ance. It arises from this circumstance, that in a homo- 
geneous lens of glass the violet rays are greatly mora 
refracted than the red. The latter are therefore thrown 
to a greater distance, and the others in proportion almost 
all deviating from the true focus: hence arises that con- 
fusion of images, and that fringe of extraneous colour with 
which objects are surrounded when seen through glasses of 
this description, which has ever formed the great obstacle 
to the perfection of the refracting telescope ; so much so, 
that Sir Isaac Newton, misled at the time by a partial 
view of the subject, and others after him, were led to de- 
spair of success in correcting this defect, and thus direct- 
ed their chief attention to those of the reflecting kind. 
Subsequent discoveries, however, led to the invention of 
achromatic glosses, by which the refracting telescope has 
been wonderfully improved ; and some important experi- 
ments, we understand, are now going on at the Royal In- 
stitution in London, by M. Faraday, under the direction 
of the Hoard of Longitude, in the manufacture of a mora 
perfect glass than has hitherto been used, from which we 
may hope to see these instruments carried to a yet higher 
degree of perfection. See Achromatic Glasses; also 
Phil. Trans, vols. xxxv. xlviii., and from L to Iv. ; Van, 
Acad, Par. from 1737 to 1770; Mem. Acad. Berlin, from 
1746 to 1798; Nov. Comment. Primp. 1762; Mem. Irish 
Academy, vol. iv. ; f-'dinb. Trans, vol. iii. ; Comment. Got- 
tingen,\o\. xiii. ; Huygenii Diojitriea ; Boseoviehii Opera; 
K/iw/enstrirna de Aherrationibus Luminis, See* (c) 

AHERYSTWITH, a market-town of Cardiganshire, in 
Wales, seated on the Ridal, near its confluence with the 
Istwith, where it falls into the sea. It has a great trade 
in lead, and a considerable fishery of whiting, cod, and 
herrings. It was formerly surrounded with walls, and 
fortified with a castle ; but both are now in ruins. Its 
distance from London is 203 miles W. N. W. Long. 4. 
20. W. Lai. 52. 17. N. The population amounted in 1821 
to 4609. and in 1831 to 4128. 

ABESTA, or Avesta, the name of one of the sacred 
books of the Persian magi, which they ascribe to their 
great founder Zoroaster. The Abesta is a commentary 
on two others of their religious books, called Zend and 
Pazentl ; the three together including the whole system 
of the Ignicolte or worshippers of fire. 

ABETTOR, a law term implying one who encourages 
another to the performance of some criminal action, or 
who is art or part in the performance itself. Treason is 
the only crime in which abettors are excluded by law, 
every individual concerned being considered as a princi- 
pal. It is the same with art-ana-part in the Scotish law. 

AHEX, a country of Africa, bordering on the Red Sea, 
by which it is bounded on the east. It has Nubia or Scn- 
rutr on the north; Sennar and Abyssinia on the west; 
and Abyssinia on the south. Its principal towns are 
Suaquem and Arkeko. It is subject to the Turks, and 
bos the name of the beglerbeglik of llabeletli. It isabout 
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Abeyance five hundred miles in length and one hundred in breadth ; 
II is a mountainous country, sandy, barren, and unhealthy, 
AbixL „,„(.!, i n f eli tcd with wild beasts ; and the forests abound 
with ebony trees. 

ABEYANCE, in Law, the expectancy of an estate. 
Thus, if lands be leased to one person for life, with rever- 
sion to another for years, the remainder for years is in 
abeyance till the death of the lessee. 

ABGAIl, or Abgarus, a name given to several of the 
kings of Edessa in Syria. The most celebrated of them was 
one who, it is said, was contemporary with Jesus Christ ; and 
who, having a distemper in his feet, and hearing of Jesus's 
miraculous cures, requested him by letter to come and 
•Wrt.P.ctl. cure him. Kuscbius,' who believed that this letter was 
genuine, and also an answer our Saviour is said to have 
returned to it, lias translated them both from the Syriac, 
and asserts that they wire tuken out of the archives of 
the city of Edessa. The first is as follows : — " Abgarus, 
prince of Edessa, to Jesus the holy Saviour, who hath ap- 

r'nred in the flesh in the confines of Jerusalem, greeting, 
have heard of thee, and of the cures thou hast wrought 
without medicines or herbs. For it is reported thou 
mnkeat the blind to see, the lame to walk, lepers to be 
clean, devils and unclean spirits to be expelled, such 
a* have been long diseased to be healed, and the dead to 
be raised ; all which when I heard concerning thee, I 
concluded with myself, that either thou wast a God 
come down from heaven, or the Son of God sent to do 
these things. I have therefore written to thee, beseech- 
ing thee to vouchsafe to come unto me and cure my dis- 
ease. For I have also heard that the Jews use thee ill, 
and lay snares to destroy thee. I have here a little city, 
pleasantly situated, and sufficient for us both. A no a it vs." 
To this letter Jesus, it is said, returned an answer by 
Ananias, Abgarus's courier, which was as follows: — 
" Blessed art thou, O Abgarus ! who hast believed in me 
whom thou hast not seen ; for the Scriptures say of me, 
They who have seen me have not believed in me, that 
they who have not seen may, by believing, have life. 
But whereas thou writest to have me come to thee, it 
is of necessity that I fulfil all things here for which I am 
sent; and huving finished them, to return to him that 
sent me: but when I am returned to him, I will then 
send one of my disciples to thee, who shall cure thy ma- 
lady, and give life to thee and thine. Just's." After 
Jesus's ascension, Judas, who is also named Thomas, sent 
Thaddeus, one of the seventy, to Abgarus ; who preached 
the gospel to him and his people, cured him of his disor- 
der, and wrought many ot her miracles : which was done, 
says Eusebius, a. d. 43. — Though the above letters are ac- 
knowledged to be spurious by the candid writers of the 
church of Home, several Protestant authors, as Dr Parker, 
Dr Cave, and Dr Grabe, have maintained that they arc 
genuine, and ought not to be rejected. 

ABGILLUS, John, sumamed Prestcr John, was son 
to a king of the Friseii ; and, from the austerity of his 
life, obtained the name of Preiter, or Priest. He attend- 
ed Charlemagne in his expedition to the Holy Land; but 
instead of returning with that monarch to Europe, it is 
pretended that he gained mighty conquests, and founded 
the empire of the Abyssincs. called, from his name, the 
empire of Prcster John. He is said to have written the 
history of Charlemagne's journey into the Holy Land, and 
his own into the Indies; but they are more probably 
trifling romances, written in the ages of ignorance. 

ABIAI), Bahr ei., a great river of interior Africa, 
which, at Hnli'aia, below Seminar, joins the Bahr-el-Azrek, 
or river of .Abyssinia; and the two united form the Nile 
of Egypt. The Abyssinian river was long considered by 
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Europeans as the main stream ; but I 
vation has now clearly determined, that the Abiad, both 
as to magnitude and length of course, is entitled to the 
pre-eminence. Its sources, however, and the upper part 
of its course, have not been reached by any European. 
Brown, in Darfur, made the nearest approach to them, 
and was informed that they lay in a mountainous country 
called Donga, situated to the south, and inhabited by a 
savage people. It may be added, that, according to some 
theories, and even according to the prevailing belief in 
Northern Africa, the Abiad is a continuation of the 
great central stream which we call the Niger ; but the 
observations of the recent mission seem to have divested 
this hypothesis of every probability. M. Ruppell, who 
lately "visited some part "of its lower coarse, describes it 
during the dry season as a dead flowi; 
more than a stagnant marsh. Sec Nili. 

ABIAGA, a town in the corregiraento of Alcaniz, and 
province or kingdom of Arragon, in Spain. 

ABIANS, or Ann, anciently a people of Thrace, or 
(according to some authors) of Scythia. They had no 
fixed habitations, but led a wandering life ; dwelling on 
waggons, which carried all their possessions. They lived 
on the flesh of their herds and flocks, on milk and cheese, 
chiefly on that of mare's milk. They were unacquainted 
with commerce, and only exchanged commodities with 
their neighbours. Besides these, many other qualities 
and habits are ascribed to them, which arc justly re- 
garded as fictitious. 

ABIATHAU, high priest of the Jews, son to Ahime- 
lech, who had borne the same office, and received David 
into his house. This so enraged Saul, who hated David, 
that he put Ahimelech to death, and 81 priests; Abiathar 
alone escaped the massacre. He afterwards was high 
priest, and often gave King David testimonies of his fi- 
delity, particularly during Absalom's conspiracy, at which 
time Abiathar followed David, and bore away the ark. 
But after this he conspired with Adonijah, in order to 
raise him to the throne of King David his father ; which 
so exasperated Solomon against him, that he divested 
him of the priesthood, and banished him, a. m. 3021, be- 
fore Christ 1014. 

ABIAUL, a town in Portugal, in the department of 
Thomar, province of Estremadura. 

ABIB, signifying an ear of corn, a name given by the 
Jews to the first month of their ecclesiastical year, after- 
wards called Xixnn. It commenced at the vernal equi- 
nox ; and according to the course of the moon, by which 
their months were regulated, answered to the latter part 
of our March and beginning of ApriL 

ABIES, the Fir-Tree. 

ABIGEAT, an old law term, denoting the crime of 
stealing cattle by droves or herds. This crime was se- 
verely punished ; the delinquent being often condemned 
to the mines, banishment, and sometimes capitally. 

ABIHU, brother to Nadab, and son to Aaron. The 
two former had the happiness to ascend Mount Sinai with 
their father, and there to behold the glory of God : but 
afterward putting strange fire into their censers, instead 
of the sacred fire commanded by God, fire rushing upon 
them killed them. Though all the people bewailed this 
terrible catastrophe, Moses forbade Aaron and his two 
sons Eleazar ana It ha mar to join in the lamentation. 

ABIKSCHAN, a large fresh water lake near the river 
Sumy, in the circle of Osnsk, whose surplus water runs 
to the Irtisch. It is within the government of Tobolsk in 
Siberia. 

ABIMELECH, king of Gerar, a country of the Philis- 
with Abraham. This patriarch 
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Abime. and his family being there, bis wife Sarah, though 90 
lech years of age. was not safe in it; for Abimclech carried 
P her off, and was go enamoured of her, that he resolved to 
niinsT marr y her. Abraham did not declare himaelf Sarah 'a 
v^^-v^^/ husband, but gave out »he was his titter. But the 
king being warned in a dream that she was married to a 
prophet, and that he should die if he did not restore her 
to Abraham, the king obeyed ; at the same time reprov- 
ing Abraham for his disingenuitr ; who thereupon, among 
other excuses, said she was really his sister, being born 
of the same father, though of a different mother. Abi- 
melech afterwards gave considerable presents to Abra- 
ham ; and a covenant, that of Beersheba, was entered in- 
to between them, a. m. 2107. After the death of Abra- 
ham, there being a famine in the neighbouring countries, 
Isaac his son also withdrew into Gerar, which was then 
likewise governed by a king called 

Abimki.ech, probably tin: successor of the former. 
Here Rebekah's beauty forced her husband to employ 
Abraham's artifice. Abimelech, discovering that thev 
were nearly related, chid Isaac for calling his wife his 
sister ; and at the same time forbade all his subjects, upon 
pain of death, to do the least injury to Isaac or Rebekah. 
Isaac's prosperity lost him the king's friendship, and he 
was desired to go from among them. He obeyed ; but 
Abimelech afterwards entered into a covenant with him, 
a. m. 8200. 

Abimf-lkch, the natural son of Gideon, by his concu- 
bine. His violent acta and death are recorded in Judges, 
chap. ix. a. m. S769. 

ABINGDON, a market-town in Berkshire, situated on 
a branch of the Thames, derives its name from an an- 
cient abbey. The streets, which are well paved, termi- 
nate in a spacious area, in which the market is held ; and 
in the centre of this area is the market-house, which is 
supported on lofty pillars, with a large hall of freestone 
above, in which the summer assizes for the county are 
held, and other public business done, the Lent assizes 
being held at Reading. It has two churches ; one dedi- 
cated to St Nicholas, and the other to St Helena: the 
latter is adorned with a spire, and both are said to have 
been erected by the abbots of Abingdon. Here arc also 
two hospitals, one for six, and the other for thirteen poor 
men, and as many poor women ; a free school ; and a cha- 
nt}' school. Hie town waa incorporated by Queen Mary. 
It sends one member to parliament, who is chosen by 
the inhabitants at large not receiving alms. Its great 
manufactures are sail-cloth, sacking, and especially malt, 
large quantities of which are sent by water to London. 
It is seven miles south of Oxford, 47 east of Gloucester, 
and 55 west of London. This town is supposed by Bishop 
Gibson to be the place railed in the Saxon annals, Clove- 
shoo. Long. 1. 12. W. Let 51. 4.2. N. The population 
in 181 1 was 4690; in 1821, 5137; and in 1831, 5259. 

ABINTESTATE, in Ijow, is applied to a person who 
inherits the right of one who died intestate, or without 
making a will. 

ABIPONIANS, a tribe of American Indians, who 
formerly inhabited the district of Chak* in Paraguay ; but 
the hostilities of the Spaniards have now obliged tfiem to 
remove southward into the territory lying between Santa 
Fe and St Jago. M. Dobrizhoffer, who lived seven years 
in their country, informs us, in his account of them pub- 
lished in 1785, that they are not numerous, the whole 
nation not much exceeding 5000 ; for which he assign* 

of jealousy lest th^ci^husbands should lake other mates 
during the long time they give suck, which is not 
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less than two years. Hiey are naturally white, but, by AMpo. 
exposure to the air and smoke, become of a brown colour, niana 
They are a strong and hardy race of people, which our II 
author attributes to their marrying so late, an Abiponian j^j*" 
seldom or never thinking of marriage till SO years of age. 
They are greatly celebrated on account of tfieir chastity 
and otln-r virtues ; though, according to our author, they 
have no knowledge of a Deity. They make frequent in- 
cursions into the territories of the Spaniards, mounted on 
the horses which run wild in those parts. They have a 
kind of order of chivalry for their warriors; and are so 
formidable, that 100 of their enemies will fly before ten 
of these horsemen. The hatred which these savages, 
whose manners, though rude and uncultivated, ore in 
many respects pure and virtuous, bear to the Spaniards, 
is invincible. " These pretended Christians," says our 
author, " who are the scum of the Spanish nation, prac- 
tise every kind of fraud and villany among these poor 
barbarians ; and their corrupt and vicious morals are so 
adapted to prejudice the Abiponians against the Christian 
religion, that the Jesuit missionaries have, by a severe 
law, prohibited any Spaniard from coming, without a for- 
mal permission, into any of their colonies." From his 
account of the success of' the Jesuits in converting them 
to Christianity, however, it does not appear that they 
have been able to do more than bribe them to a compli- 
ance with the ceremonies of the Popish superstition ; so 
that in general they arc quite ignorant and uncivilized ; 
a most striking instance of which is, that in counting they 
can go no further than three; and all the art of the Je- 
suits to teach them the simplest use and expression of 
numbers lias proved unsuccessful. Dobrizhnffer's account 
of this people was translated into English by Mr Southey, 
and published in 1H22, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

A 111 RAM, a seditious Levite, who, in concert with Ko- 
rah and Dathan, rebelled against Moses and Aaron, in 
order to share with them in the government of the 
people; when Moses ordering them to come with their 
censers before the altar of the Lord, the earth suddenly 
opened under their feet, and swallowed up them and their 
tents; and at the tame instant fire came from heaven 
and consumed 250 of their followers. Numb. chap. xvi. 

ABISHAI, son of Zeruiah, and brother to Joab, was 
one of the celebrated warriors who flourished in the reign 
of David : he killed with his own hand 300 men, with no 
other weapon but his lance ; and slew a Philistine giant, 
the iron of whose spear weighed 300 shekels. 1 Sam. 
chap. xxvi. 2 Sam. chap, xxiiu 

ABJURATION, in our ancient customs, implied an 
oath taken by a person guilty of felony, and who had fled 
to a place of sanctuary, whereby he solemnly engaged to 
leave the kingdom for ever. 

Abjuration is now used to signify the renouncing, 
disclaiming, and denying upon oath, the Pretender to 
have any Kind of right to the crown of these kingdoms. 

Abjuration of Heresy, the solemn recantation of any 
doctrine as false and wicked. 

ABLA, a town on the river Almeria, in the depart- 
ment of Guadix and province of Granada, in Spain. 

ABLACH, a river in the grand duchy of Baden, in 
Germany, which soon falls into the Danube on the border 
of Wirtemberg. 

ABLACQUEATTON, an old term in Gardening, sig- 
nifies the operation of removing the earth, and baring the 
roota of trees in winter, to expose them more freely to 
the air, rain, snow, &c 

ABLACTATION, among the ancient gardeners, the 
same with what is now called Grafting by approach, is a 
method of ingrafting, by which the scion of one tree being 
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A Man* for tome time united to the stock of another, is afterwards 
•ourt cut off. and, as it were, weaned from the parent tree. 
ABLANCOURT. See Pbrrot. 
ABLANQUEJO, a rirer of Spain, in the province of 
Soria, which falls into the Tagus. 

ABLATIVE, in Grammar, the sixth case of Latin 
nouns. The word is formed from auferrr, " to take away." 
Priscian also calls it the comparatire rate; as serving 
among the Latins for comparing, as well as taking away. 

The ablative is opposite to the dative; the first ex- 
pressing the action of taking away, and the latter that of 
giving. 

In English, French, A-c. there is no precise mark where- 
by to distinguish the ablative from other cases; and we 
only use the term from analogy to the Latin. Thus, in 
the two phrases, the tnoffnihuie of the city, and he r/xjie 
much of the city ; we say, that of the city in the first is ye- 
nitive, and in the latter ablative ; because it would be so 
if the two phrases were expressed in Latin. 

The question concerning the Greek ablative has been 
the subject of a famous literary war between two great 
grammarians, Fnschlin and Cru&ius ; the former maintain- 
ing, and the latter opposing, the reality of it. The dis- 
pute still subsists among their respective followers. The 
chief reason alleged by the former is, that the Roman 
writers often joined Greek words with the Latin pre- 
positions which govern ablative cases, as well as with nouns 
of the same case. To which their opponents answer, that 
the Latins anciently had no ablative themselves, but in- 
stead thereof made use, like the Greeks, of the dative 
case ; till at length they formed an ablative, governed by 
prepositions, which were not put before the dative : that, 
at first, the two cases had always the same termination, 
as they still have in many instances , but that this was 
afterwards changed in certain words. It is no wonder, 
then, that the Latins sometimes join prepositions which 
govern an ablative case, or nouns in the ablative case, 
with Greek datives, since they were originally the same; 
and that the Greek dative has the same effect as the La- 
tin ablative. 

Ablative Absolute, in Grammar, is a phrase detach- 
ed or independent of the other parts of a sentence or dis- 
course. In the Latin language it is frequent, and it has 
been adopted by the moderns. 

ABLAY, a country of Great Tartary, governed by a 
Calmuck chief, but subject to Russia, to obtain its pro- 
tection. It lie* east of the river Irtisch, and extends 500 
leagues along the southern frontiers of Siberia. 

ABLE, or Abf.l, Thomas, chaplain to Queen Cathe- 
rine, consort to Henry VIII. distinguished himself by his 
zeal in opposing the proceedings against that unfortunate 
princess for a divorce. For this purpose he wrote a piece 
entitled Tractates de nan dittolrendo Uenrici et C'atharitue 
tnntrimonio. But the title of the book, according to Bishop 
Tanner, was Invictn Veritas. He took the degree of 
bachelor of arts at Oxford on the 4th of July 1513, and 
that of master of arts on the 27th July 1516. In 1 584 
he fell under a prosecution for being concerned in the af- 
fair of Elizabeth Barton, called the fffdy Maid of Kent. 
This was an infamous impostor, suborned by the monks 
to use strange gesticulations, exhibit fictitious miracles, 
and to feign the gift of prophecy ; and so well did she act 
her part, that she drew some persons of respectability to 
her interest ; but being detected, she was condemned 
and executed, af\er discovering the names of her princi- 
pal accomplices and instigators. On her account Able 
was charged with misprision of treason ; and being also 
one of those who denied the king's supremacy over the 
church, he was apprehended and imprisoned. He was 
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afterwards hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Smithfield, ia Abltrti 



1540, 

ABLECTI, in Roman antiquity, a select body of sol- 
diers chosen from among those called Extkaordikarii. 

ABLEGMINA, in Roman antiquity, those choice parts 
of the entrails of vic tims which were offered in sacrifice 
to the gods. They were sprinkled with flour, and burnt 
upon the altar; the priests pouring some wine on them. 

ABLITAS, a town of Spain, in the circle of Tudela, 
and kingdom or province of Navarre. It is situated near 
the lake of Santo. 

ABLOCH, a river of Germany, rising in the principality 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, and runs to the Danube. 

ABLUENTS, in Medicine, the same with diluters or 
Diluents. 

ABLUTION, a ceremony in use among the ancients, 
and still practised in several parts of the world : it con- 
sisted in washing the body, which was always done before 
sacrificing, or even entering their houses. Ablutions ap- 
pear to be as old as any ceremonies, and external worship 
itself. Moses enjoined them, the heathens adopted them, 
and Mahomet and his followers have continued them ; 
thus they have got footing among most nations, and make 
a considerable part of many established religions. 

ABNER, the son of Ncr, father-in-law to Saul, and 
general of all his forces, served him on all occasions with 
fidelity and courage. Ai'iir the death of tliut prince, 
Abncr set Ishbosheth, Saul's son, on the throne. A war 
breaking out between the tribe of Judah, who had elected 
David king, and Israel, Ahner marched against that prince 
with the flower of his troops, but was defeated. Abner 
afterward, being disgusted, went over to David, and in- 
duced the chiels of the army and the elders of Israel to 
declare for him. He was received by David with every 
mark of affection, which gave offence to Joab, by whom 
he was insidiously put to death, a. m. 21)56. 

ABNOBA, now Abenow, in Geoyraphy, a long range 
of mountains in Germany, extending from the Rhine to 
the Necker, and having different names according to the 
different countries through which they stretch. About 
the river Maine they are called the (a/cm or (Mcutmid ; 
between Hesse and F ranconin, the Spe*tart ; and about 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, where the Danube takes ita 
rise, they receive the name of Jiaar, 

ABO, a circle in the province of Finland, recently 
transferred to Russia from Sweden. By the new division, 
it extends over 12,145 square miles, between Lat, 59. 50. 
and 62. 2a N. and Long. 19. 10. and 23. 46. E. It is 
bounded on the north by the circle of Wasa; on the east 
by HeUingfors; on the south by the Gulf of Finland; on 
the south-east by the Baltic Sea ; and on the west by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, in which the Aland group of islands 
comprehended in this circle are situated. It contains 6 
cities, and 4960 hamlets. Hie inhabitants, at the census 
of 1805, were 207,960; of whom 18,591 lived in the cities, 
and the remainder in the country places. On the sea- 
coast, and on the eastern side of the circle, it is rather 
hilly ; but the centre is chiefly a level country. The land 
is of medium fertilitv, producing rye, potatoes, hemp, flax, 
hops, and tobacco. Hie forests produce plants, pitch, and 
tar, and some potash. The coasts yield abundance of 
fish. It is divided into 9 horads or baronies. 

ABO. a city, the capital of the late Swedish, but now 
Russian, province of Finland. The river Aurajchi divides 
it into two parts. Bv a most extensive fire in November 
1 S'27, nearly the whole city was destroyed, with the public 
buildings, including the university, and its valuable library. 
Before this calamity, Abo contained 1100 houses and 
1 1,800 inhabitants, was the see of a bishop, and the chief 
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trading port of Finland. The entrance of the Aurajcai ABORIGINES, in History, originally a proper name, A 

ia defended by a castle. Vessels drawing 9 or 10 feet given to a certain people in Italy, who inhabited the an- r" 

water go up to the town ; but those drawing more anchor cient Latium, or country now called Campagma di Roam, II . 

at 3 miles south-west of the river, where there is a good Whence this people came by the appellation is much dis-^^l^, 

harbour ; and thence the goods are sent by small craft to puted. St Jerome says, they were so called, as being 

Abo. The great church is in Lab 60. £7. 14. N. and in absque origine, the primitive planters of the country after 

Long. 22. 18. 10. E. from Greenwich. the flood : Dionysius of Haiicornassus accounts far the 

ABOARD, the inside of a ship. Hence any person name, as denoting them the founders of the race of inha- 

who enters a ship is said to go aboard.- but when an bitants of that country: others think them so called as 

enemy enters in the time of battle, he is said to board ; being originally Arcadians, who claimed 1 to be earth-born, 

a phrase which always implies hostility. — To fall aboard and not descended from any people. The term Aboru 

of, is to strike or encounter another ship when one or both gates, in modern geography, is applied to the primitive in- 
are in motion, or to be driven upon a ship by the force of habitant* of a country, in contradistinction to colonies, or 

the wind or current. — Aboard -main- tack, the order to new races of people. 

draw the main-tack, i. e. the lower comer of the main-sail, ABORTION, in Midwifery, the premature exclusion 

down to the Che&s-tbk. of a fetus. It has sometimes been doubted whether tins 

ABOCRO, or Abohrbl, in Geography, a town near unnatural practice was ranked as a crime in the laws of 

the river Ankobar or Cobre, on the African Gold Coast. Greece and Rome. This question has been revived, and 

It gives name to a republican province. elaborately discussed in France, by some members of the 

ABOD, a market town of Hungary, in the circle of Institute. The subject, it seems, had been incidentally 

hither Thoiss, and the district of Erlau, where woollen alluded to in a discourse of Gregoires upon the influence 

manufactories are established. of Christianity on the condition of the female sex. read in 

ABOLA. in Geography, a division of the Agow, m the early part of 1814. This 
Abvssinia, ' 
of the sam 

streams from the lofty, rugged, and woody mountains 
form the valley. 

ABOLITION, in the Roman law, is the annulling a * We find, says M. Clavier, that in one of Plato's dia- 

prosecution, or legal accusation: and in this sense it is Hogues (TkeeH.) Socrates is made to speak of artificial 

different from amnesty ; for, in the former, the accusation abortion, as a practice not only common, but allowable ; 



, in Geography, a divinion of the Agow, in the early part of 1814. This produced two dissertations, 

is a narrow valley, through which runs a river one by M. Clavier, and the other bv M. Boissonade ; tha 

} name, whose waters receive many tributary first maintaining the impunity of the practice among the 

m the lofty, rugged, and woody mountains that ancients, the lost, that it was on the contrary viewed as a 



i amnesty ; for, in the former, the accusation abortion, as a practice not only common, but i 
might be renewed by the same prosecutor, but in the and Plato himself authorizes it in his Republic, (lib. v.) 
latter it was extinguished for ever. Within 30 days after Aristotle (Polit. lib. viuc. 17) gives it as hm opinion, that 



was extinguished for ever. Within 30 days after Aristotle (Polit. lib. viuc. 17) gives it as lus o| 

a public abolition, the same accuser, with the princes no child ought to be suffered to come into the world, the 

was allowed to renew the charge ; after a private mother being above forty, or the father above fifty-five 

other accuser might renew it, but the same years of age. Lysias maintained, in one of his pleadings 

Abolition was also used for expunging a per- quoted by Harpocrntion, that forced abortion could not be 

from the public list of the accused, hung up considered homicide, because a child in utsro was not an 

ury. It was either public as that under Au- animal, or separate existence. M. Clavier admits, that, 

when all the names which had long hung up were in a treatise ascribed to Galen, (An animal sit quod in 



expunged at once ; or private, when it was done at the vtero est f) there is mention made of enactments by Solon 



motion of one of the parties. and Lycurgus against this crime ; but he maintains that 

ABOLLA, in antiquity, a warm kind of garment, lined this is a spurious production, and that, at any rate, his 

or doubled, worn by the 'Greeks and Romans, chiefly out testimony cannot be opposed to that of so many writers 

of the city, in following the camp. Critics and antiquaries who lived long before his age. Among the Romans, Ovid 

are greatly divided as to the form, use, kinds, Ac of this (Amor. lib. u.), Juvenal {Sat. vi. v. 594), and Seneca 

; (ConsoL ad 



garment. Papias makes it a species of the toga, or gown; (ConsoL ad He.lv. 16), though they lament in strong 
but Nonnius, and most others, suppose it to be a species terms the frequency of this enormity, yet they never al- 



of the pallium, or cloak. The abulia seems rather to have lude to any laws by which it might be suppressed. Vari- 

stood opposed to the toga, which was a garment of peace, ous other writers, it is said, preserve the same silence on 

as the abolkt was of war; at least Varro and Martial place this point, whilst joining in general reprobation of the 

them in this opposite light. There seem to have heen crime. 

I kinds of abolbe, appropriated to different charao- On the other hand, M. Boissonade appeals not only to 

I occasions. Even kings appear to have used the the authority of Galen, but of Cicero, (Pro Clventio?) as 

Caligula was offended with King Ptolemy for placing it beyond a doubt, that, so far from being allowed 

appearing at the shows in a purple aboUa, the splendour to pass with impunity, the offence in question was some- 

of which drew the eyes of the spectators from the etnpe- times punished with death. With regard to the autho- 

ror to himself. rity of Lysias, he states, that the pleading referred to is 

A BON, Abosa, or Abon-is, in Ancient Geography, a quoted by Harpocrntion himself as of dubious authenti- 

town and river of Albion. Tin- town, according to Cam- city ; and, as to Plato and Aristotle, he observes, that their 

den, is Abingdon ; and the river, Abhon or Avon. Others speculative reasonings, in matters of legislation, ought not 

take the town to be Porshut, at the mouth of the river to be confounded with the actual state of the laws. And 

Avon, near Bristol. Abuin or Avon, in the Celtic lan- be adds, that Stobrcus (Serm. 73) has preserved a pass- 

guage, denotes a river. age from Muse: in which that philosopher expressly 

ABORAS, in Ancient Geography, by Xenophon called states, that the ancient lawgivers inflicted punishments on 

Araxes, a river of Mesopotamia, which flows into the females who caused themselves to abort. 

Euphrates at Ciroesium. In the negotiation between It seems indeed difficult to believe, that the practice in 

Dioclesian and Norses, near the end of the third century, question should have been allowed to prevail without beine 

it was fixed as the boundary between the Roman and denounced as criminal by the lawgivers of Greece and 

Rome ; but it is not to clear that there was any law which 
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Abortion puni«hcd it with death. Those reader* who have any 
H curiosity to enter more deeply into the inquiry, will be 
Aboulfeda. enabled to do so by consulting the various authorities to 
s -""v~^ which M. Clavier and M. Doissonade have appealed, in 
support of their respective views of the question. The 
notorious frequency of the practice forms an odious feature 
in the manners of ancient times. Seneca makes it a ground 
of distinction for Ilelvia, that she had never, like others 
of her countrywomen, destroyed the child in her womb, 
in order to preserve her shape. 

By the law of England till lately, the only party held to 
be guilty of murder in forcing abortion was the woman, when 
ahe was proved to have taken means to destroy a child qnick 
in the womb, and actually to have thereby destroyed it. 
But in 1803, ari act was passed, inflicting the punishment 
of death upon all concerned in administering any noxious 
substance with the intent to procure the miscarriage of 
any woman quick with child. The procuring or attempt- 
ing it before the child has quickened, is punishable only 
with imprisonment or transportation. This law is evident- 
ly grounded upon a false hypothesis, that the foetus is not 
quick or alive till its motion in the womb becomes per- 
ceptible to the mother ; and, what is of more importance, 
it makes no provision against the attempt to procure abor- 
tion by manual application. The reader will find a curi- 
ous illustration of this defect, in a trial which occurred at 
the assizes held at Bury St Edmunds in 1HU& See Trial 
of William Pixzy, &C. Ipswich, 1808. 

The case of John Fenton, tried at Perth in 1768, was 
the first instance of a criminal prosecution for this offence 
in Scotland; and here the public prosecutor restricted 
the libel to an arbitrary punishment. Our writers indeed 
agree, that, by the law of Scotland, the forcing of abortion 
is not homicide, whether the child be quick or not, ex- 
cept where the mother is killed in the process. Imprison- 
ment or transportation may, and is all that can, in any 
case, be inflicted. 

Abort trz Vellum, is made of the skin of an abortive 
or immature calf. 

ABOUKIR, a small town of Egypt, with a castle and 
a little island adjoining, with which it is connected by a 
chain of rocks. It stands at the eastern extremity of the 
long neck of land between the sea and the lakes Murcotis 
and Maadie, upon which Alexandria, about twelve miles 
to the westward, is also situated. Eastward lies the spa- 
cious bay of Aboukir, reaching to the mouth of the Nde. 
This vicinity was the scene of some of the greatest events 
which distinguished the late war between Britain and 
France. In the bay of Aboukir, Kelson found the French 
fleet which had conveyed Buonaparte to Egypt, and in- 
stantly penetrating its line, gained that signal victory 
usually called the " Battle of the Nile," in which the 
whole of the enemy's fleet, with the exception of two 
vessels, were destroyed or captured. It was at Aboukir 
also that Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1801, effected his 
landing, and having driven the enemy up the sand hills, 
took possession of the place. In other respects Aboukir 
is not of much importance. 

ABOULFEDA, or Abulpeda, the most celebrated of 
the Arabian writers on history and geography. Among 
his contemporaries he was also distinguished both as a 
ruler and a warrior. His descent was in a direct line 
from Ayoub, father to Saladin, and from whom the house 
of that conqueror received the appellation of Ayoubites. 
Omar, the grandson of Ayoub, was one of Saladin's most 
distinguished generals, and enjoyed the privilege, which 
he transmitted to his posterity, of being placed always on 
the right of the army. In reward of his service*, he was 
created Prince of Hamah, the ancient Apamea, which, 
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with some territories adjoining, became hereditary in his Afwulfrrb* 

family. They were transmitted, in the course of succes- v -^v**- / 

•ion, to Mahommed Mahmoud, and to Mahommed, the uncle 

of Aboulfeda. Although none of these princes equalled 

the military glory of Omar, they were yet distinguished 

both in arms and letters. Continually engaged in military 

expeditions, their court was at the same time open to 

learned men. It is mentioned, among the proofs of their 

zeal for science, that Mahmoud caused to be constructed 

at Hamah, a gilded sphere of great magnitude, on which 

all the stars then known were represented. 

Aboulfeda was son to Ally, the brother of Mahommed. 
He was born at Damascus in the year 672 of the Hegira, 
( 1273 a. d.) His early years were spent in the study of 
the Koran and of the sciences. By the age of twelve, 
however, he was summoned to the field, and was present 
at the attack of Marcab, a castle belonging to the knights 
of St John. Syria was then shaken by continual war, and 
thus scarcely a year elapsed, in which the young prince 
was not called out upon some military expedition. He suc- 
cessively assisted at the sieges of Tripoli, Acre, and Roum> 
In 1298, Prince Mahmoud, his cousin, who held the sove- 
reignty, died, and left Aboulfeda heir. The succession, 
however, being violently disputed by his two brothers, the 
court, in consequence of their dissensions, took occasion 
to supersede all the three ; and the Ayoubites lost the 
principality which they had enjoyed for more than a cen- 
tury. Aboulfeda, however, by his valour and other emi- 
nent qualities, soon recommended himself to the favour of 
the Sultan Melik-el-Nassir. He was present, and took an 
active part in the victory gained at Alkoroum in 1302, and 
in the still more signal one near Damascus in 1303, by 
which Syria was for the time delivered from the incursions 
of the Tartars. But peace was soon followed by inter- 
nal dissensions. The throne of Egypt was disputed with 
Melik-el-Nassir by Bibars, who at first succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of it. His rival, however, being sup- 
ported by the great men of Syria, among whom Aboulfeda 
took a conspicuous part, finally triumphed. Aboulfeda, 
who had always stood well with Melik-el-Nassir, rose then 
into peculiar favour. The sultan took the first opportuni- 
ty of establishing him in his patrimonial dignity of Prince 
of Hamah. Honours continued to shower upon him ; he 
was invested with the distinctive marks of sovereignty, 
which consisted in the power of coining money, and in hav- 
ing prayers said in his name. 'Hie epithet Mtlik Mmeay- 
yad, victorious Prince, was conferred upon him ; and it is 
stated by an Arabian author, that the sultan, in writing, 
addressed him by the appellation of brother. 

The rest of Aboulfeda s life was spent in splendour and 
tranquillity, devoted to the government of his territory, 
and to the pursuits of science. Besides cultivating, he 
patronised literature; and his court became the rendezvous 
of all the learned men of the East. He conversed with 
them familiarly, bestowed upon them honours and pensions, 
and being himself superior to all in learning, felt no jea- 
lousy of their acquirements. During the same period he 
composed the works which have transmitted his name to 
posterity. In this enviable manner he spent the period 
of twenty years, when an illness, of which the particular* 
are not related, carried him off on the 26th October 133L 
He was succeeded by his son Melik-cl-Afdhal, of whom 
little is recorded, and who was the last Prince of Hamah. 

The two works by which Aboulfeda is known in Europe, 
are his Geography and his Hillary, The former ranks at 
least equal to any composed upon that subject by the 
Arabian writers. It partakes indeed of their general de- 
fects ; for, although he seems to have paid more attention 
to the latitudes and longitudes than the rest of his coun- 
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AboulfeU trymcn, yet the imperfect application of 
I ! . the obscurity of hi* notation, have much 
, value of thi» part of his labours. It is cf 




part of his labour*. It is chiefly in the his- 
' torical and descriptive part* that he can now be regarded 
a* an authority. Here too hit knowledge, as he himself 
candidly confesses, is chiefly confined to the circle of 
Moslem dominion : but within 
conveyed by him is 

His History possesses still higher claims to distinction. 
His method, as was usual with his countrymen, is entirely 
that of annals, and is in many parts too much abridged ; but 
the work contains much valuable information with regard 
to the Saracen, and even to the Greek empire. It is di- 
vided into five parts, beginning at the creation of the world, 
and ending with the year 1328. 

There are copies of his Geography in manuscript in the 
national library of France, in that of the university of Ley- 
den, and in the Bodleian. It has hitherto been published 
only in fragments, of which the following are the principal. 
Chorasmia et Mamaralnahra a Joan. Gravio, Londini ; re- 
printed along with Arabia, in Hudson's Gtcgrapki Greed 
Minora, Oxford, 1698-1712,— 7uA«/ii Syri, Arab.et Lat. 
by Koehlcr and Kciskc, 4to. Leipsic, n66r-Detcriptio 
ASgypti, Arab, ct Lot. Michaelis, Gotting. 8vo. 177&— 
Africa, Arab, atm nob* J. G. Eickhorn, Gotting. 1791. — 
Arabia atm commentario, Chr. Rommel, Gotting. 4 to. 1801. 
Complete editions were undertaken by Bishop Hyde, by 
D'Arvieux in conjunction with Thevcnot, and by Gagnier, 
the translator of the life of Mahomet ; but different cir- 
cumstances prevented their execution. 

The History of Aboulf'eda is also found in manuscript 
in the French, Bodleian, and Escurial libraries. A great 
part of the copy preserved in the first is believed to be 
autograph. This work has been published only in frag- 
ments. Life of Mahomet, Arab, ct Lat. Gagnier, fol. 
Oxoniie, 1723. Annales Moslemici, Lat. Rciske, Lipsia?, 
1 7.i I. — Annakt Motlemici, sumptibus P. F. Suhmii, 5 torn. 
4to. llafnitc, 1789-91. Suhm was historiographer and 
chamberlain to the King of Denmark. The edition is ex- 
cellent, and enriched with notes by Reiske. 

See Notice Historic/ w sur Abulfeda et tes Ourraoet, par 
Am. Jourdain. Malte-Bruru Annate* da Voyages, torn, 
xviii. (a.) 

ABOUTIGE, a town of Upper Egypt, in Africa, near 
the Nile, where they made the best opium in all the Le- 
vant. It was formerly a large, but now is a mean place. 
N. Lat. 26. 50. 

ABRA, a silver coin struck in Poland, and worth about 
one shilling sterling. It is current in several parts of 
Germany, at Constantinople, Astracan, Smyrna, and 
Grand Cairo. 

ABU Alt AXEL, Abarbanel, or Avravanbl, Isaac, 
a celebrated rabbi, descended from King David, and born 
at Lisbon a. d. 1437. He became counsellor to Alphon- 
so V. king of Portugal, and afterwards to Ferdinand the 
Catholic; but in 1492 was obliged to leave Spain with 
the other Jews. In short, after residing at Naples, Corfu, 
and several other cities, he died at Venice in'4608, aged 
71. Abrabanel passed for one of the most learned of the 
rabbis ; and the Jews gave him the names of the Sage, 
the Prince, and the Great Politician. We have a com- 
mentary of his on all the Old Testament, which is pretty 
scarce : he there principally adheres to the literal sense ; 
and his style is clear, but a little diffuse. His other works 
are, A Treatise on the Creation of the World ; in which 
he refutes Aristotle, who imagined that the world was 
eternal : A Treatise on the Explication of the Prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, against the Christians : A book 
concerning Articles of Faith ; and some others less sought 

VOL. II. 
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Abrahanel discovers hi* implacable 
hristianity in all his writings, yet he tr 
with politeness and good manners in the 

ABRACADABRA, a magical word, 
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Abojiam. 



It was to be written upon a piece 
the word contains letters. 



■bra 
shr 
st> 



of paper as many 

omitting the last fetter of the former every time, as in the 
margin, 1 and repeated in the same order; and then sus- i 
pended about the neck by a linen thread. Abracadabra »br»»d«b« 
was the name of a god worshipped by the Syrians, tne * l V^' l ? , '7r 
wearing of whose name was a sort of invocation of his aid. ° 

ABRAHAM, the father and stock whence the faithful , bl l^j 
sprung, was the son of Terah. He was descended from ■brsca 
Noah by Shem, from whom he was nine degrees removed, sbrac 
Some fix his birth in the 130th year of Tenth's age, but 
others place it in his father's 70th year. It is highly pro- 
bable he was born in the city of Ur, in Chaldea, which he 
and his father left when they went to Canaan, where they 
remained till the death of Terah ; after which, Abraham 
resumed his first design of going to Palestine. The Scrip- 
tures mention the several places he stopped at in Canaan ; 
his journey into Egypt, where his wife was carried off 
from him ; his going into Gcrnr, where Sarah was aguin 
taken from him, but restored as before ; the victory he 
obtained over the four kings who had plundered Sodom ; 
his compliance with his wile, who insisted that he should 
make use of their maid Hagar in order to raise up chil- 
dren ; the covenant God made with him, sealed with the 
ceremony of circumcision ; his obedience to the command 
of God. who ordered him to offer up his only son as a sa- 
crifice, and how this bloody act was prevented ; his mar- 
riage with Keturah . his death at the age of 175 years ; 
ana his interment in the cave of Machpelah, near the body 
of Sarah his first wife. 

Abraham is said to have been well skilled in many 
sciences, and to have written several books. Joseph us" • Amtts. lib. 
tells us that he taught the Egyptians arithmetic and '- cap. 7, a. 
geometry ; and according to Eupolemus and Artapan, he 
instructed the Phoenicians, as well as the Egyptians, in 
astronomy. A work which treats of the creation has been 
long ascribed to him : it is mentioned in the Talmud, 1 • Heidcg- 
and the rabbis Chanina and Hoschia used to read it onger, HUt 
the eve before the Sabbath. In the first ages of Christian- 
ity, according to St Epiphanius, 4 an heretical sect, called 
Sethiniant, dispersed a piece which had the title of Abra- , (J ' .., 
ham i Revelation. Origen mentions also a treatise sup- Hut. p. 
posed to have been written by this patriarch. The book 288. 
on the creation was printed at Paris in 1552, and translat- 
ed into Latin by Postel : Rittangel, a converted Jew, and 
professor at Konigsberg, gave also a Latin translation of it, 
with remarks, in 1642. 

Abraham, Ben Chaila, a Spanish rabbi, in the 13th 
century, who professed astrology, and assumed the cha- 
racter of a prophet. He pretended to predict the coming 
of the Messiah, which was to happen in the year 1358 . 
but fortunately he died in 1303, fifty-five years before 
the time when the prediction was to be fulfilled. He 
wrote a book, Be JSativitatibui, which was printed at 
Rome in 1545. 

Abraham Usque, a Portuguese Jew, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Tobias Athias, translated the Hebrew Bible into 
Spanish. It was printed at Ferrara in 1553, and reprint- 
ed in Holland in 1630. This Bible, especially the first 
edition, which is most valuable, is marked with stars at 
certain words, which are designed to show that these 
words ore difficult to be understood in the Hebrew, and 
that they may be used in a different sense. 
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Abraham Abraham, or Abram, Nicholas, a learned Jesuit, born 
I in the diocese of Toul, in Lorrain, in 1589. He obtained 
Abrsns. ^ fjyjj 0 f divinity professor in the university of Pont-*- 
v ""' v ~ v ''' Mouson, which he enjoyed 17 years, and died September 
7. 1665. He wrote Notes on Virgil and on Nonnius ; A 
Commentary on some of Cicero's Orations, in two vols, 
folio ; an excellent collection of theological pieces in folio, 
entitled Pharus Vtterii Testament! ; and a Hebrew Gram- 
mar in verse. 

ABRAHAMITES, an order of monks exterminated 
foe idolatry by Theophilus in the ninth century. Also 
the name of another sect of heretics who had adopted the 
errors of Paulus. 

ABHAHAMSDORF, or Abrah amsfalva, a village 
in Hungary, in the circle of hither Theiss, one of sixteen 
which were formerly part of Poland, but in 1772 united 
with Hungary, in consequence of which they all enjoy 
some peculiar rights of exemption from the Austrian 
taxes and judicatories. 

ABRANTES, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Estremadura, It is situated on the Tagua, near its junc- 
tion with the Zczare, which is navigable for barges. The 
situation is delightful, on the upper part of a sloping hill, 
with a country below it covered with olive trees, and in- 
terspersed with vineyards. One of Buonaparte's generals 
had the title of duke of this place conferred on him. It 
has 4 monasteries, 1 hospital, 1 poor-house, and 3500 in- 
habitants. Its trade with Lisbon employs 100 bouts. 

ABRASAX, or Abraxas, the supreme god of the 
Basilidian heretics. It is a mystical or cabbalistic word, 
composed of the Greek letters a, C, g, a, {, a. , which to- 
gether, according to the Grecian mode of numeration, 
make up the number 365. For Basilides taught, that 
there were 365 heavens between the earth and the em- 
pyrean ; each of which heavens had its angel or intelli- 
gence, which created it ; each of which angels likewise 
was created by the angel next above it; thus ascending 
by a scale to the Supreme Being, or first Creator. The 
Basil idians used the word Abraxas by way of charm or 
amulet. 

ABRASION is sometimes used among medical writera 
for the effect of sharp corrosive medicines or humours in 
wearing away the natural mucus which covers the mem- 
branes, and particularly those of the stomach and intes- 
tines. The word is composed of the Latin ab and rado, 
to shave or scrape off. 

ABRAVANNlfs, in Ancient Geography, the name of 
a promontory and river of Galloway in Scotland, so called 
from the Celtic term Aber, signifying either the mouth of 
a river or the confluence of two rivers, and Avon, a river. 

ABRAL'M, in Natural History, a name given by some 
writers to a species of red clay, used in England by the 
cabinet-makers, &c. to give a red colour to new mahogany 
wood. We have it from the Isle of Wight ; but it is also 
found in Germany and Italy. 

ABRAXAS, an antique stone with the word abraxas 
engraven on it. They are of various sizes, and most of 
them as old as the third century. They arc frequent in 
the cabinets of the curious ; and a collection of them, as 
complete as possible, has been desired by several. There 
is r fine one in the abbey of St Genevieve, which has occa- 
sioned much speculation. Most of them becru to have 
come from Egypt ; whence they are of some use for ex- 
plaining the antiquities of that country. Sometimes they 
have no other inscription besides the word: but others 
have tlic names of saints, angels, or Jehovah himself an- 
nexed ; though most usually the name of the Basilidian 
god. Sometimes there is a representation of Isis Kitting 
on a lotus, or Apis surrounded with stars; sometimes 
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monstrous compositions of animals, obscene images, Phalli Abrtasi 

and Ithyphalli. The engraving is rarely good, but the word S 
on the reverse is sometimes said to be in a more modern A ^J^" 
style than the other. The characters are usually Greek, v ^__^ > ^ 
Hebrew, Coptic, or Hetrurian, and sometimes of a mong- 
rel kind, invented, as it would seem, to render their 
meaning the more inscrutable. It is disputed whether 
the Veronica of Montrcuil, or the granite obelisk men- 
tioned by Gori, be Abraxases. 

ABREAST (a sea term), side by side, or opposite to; 
a situation in which two or more ships lie, with their side* 
lei to each other, and their heads equally advanced, 
term more particularly regards the line of battle at 
sea, where on the different occasions of attack, retreat, 
or pursuit, t h» several squadrons or divisions of a fleet are 
obliged to vary their dispositions, and yet maintain a pro- 
per regularity by sailing in right or curved lines. Where 
the line is formed abreast, the whole squadron advance* 
uniformly, the ships being equally distant from and pa- 
rallel to each other, so that the length of each ship form* 
a right angle with the extent of the squadron or line 
abreast. The commander-in-chief is always stationed in 
the centre, and the second and third in command in the 
centres of their respective squadrons. — Abreast, within 
the ship, implies on a line with the beam, or by the side 
of any object aboard ; as, the frigate sprung a leak abreast 
of the main hatchway, i. e. on the same line with the main 
hatchway, crossing the ship'B length at right angles, in 
opposition to A fork or abaft the hatchway. 

ABRIDGEMENT, in Literature, a term signifying the 
reduction of a book into a smaller compass. 

" The mode of reducing," says the author of the Cu- 
riosities of Literature, " what the ancients had written in 
bulky volumes, practised in preceding centuries, came 
into general use about the filth. As the number of stu- 
dents and readers diminished, authors neglected litera- 
ture, and were disgusted with composition ; for to write 
ia seldom done, but when the writer entertains the hope 
of finding readers. Instead of original authors, there 
suddenly arose numbers of abridyers. These men, amidst 
the prevailing disgust foe literature, imagined they should 
gratify the public by introducing a mode of reading works 
in a few hours, which otherwise could not be done in 
many months ; and observing that the bulky volumes of 
the ancients lay buried in dust, without any one conde- 
scending to examine them, the disagreeable necessity in- 
spired them with an invention that might bring those 
works and themselves into public notice, by the care 
they took of renovating them. This they imagined to 
effect by forming abridgements of these ponderous vo- 
lumes. 

" All these Abridgers, however, did not follow the same 
mode. Some contented themselves with making a mere 
abridgement of their authors, by employing their own ex- 
pressions, or by inconsiderable alterations. Others com- 
posed those abridgements in drawing them from various 
authors, but from whose works they only took what ap- 
peared to them most worthy of observation, and dressed 
them in their own style. Others, again, having before them 
several authors who wrote on the some subject, took 
passages from each, united them, and thus formed a new 
work. They executed their design by digesting in com- 
mon-places, und undervarious titles, the most valuable parts 
they could collect, from the best authors they read. To 
these last ingenious scholars we owe the rescue of many 
valuable fragments of antiquity. They happily preserved 
the best maxims, the characters of persons, descriptions, 
and many other subjects which they found interesting m 
their studies. 
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" There hare been learned men who have censured 
these Abridgers, as the cause or our having lost so many 
excellent entire works of the ancients ; for posterity be- 
c aming less studious, was satisfied with these extract*, 
and neglected to preserve the originals, whose voluminous 
size was less attractive. Others on the contrary say, that 
these Abridgers have not been so prejudicial to literature 
as some have imagined ; and that had it not been for their 
care, which snatched many a perishable fragment from 
-that shipwreck of letters which the barbarians occasioned, 
we should perhaps have had no works of the ancients re- 
maining. 

" Abridgcra, Compilers, and even Translators, in the 
present fastidious age, arc alike regarded with contempt ; 
vet to form their works with skill retpjires an exertion of 
judgment, and frequently of taste, of which their con- 
temners appear to have no conception. It is the great 
misfortune of such literary labours, that even when per- 
formed with ability, the learned will not be found to want 
them, and the unlearned have not discernment to appre- 
ciate them." (D Isk auli 5 Curiosities of Literature.) 

ABRIES, a town in France, ui the department of the 
Upper Alps and arrondisacment of Briancon. It was for- 
merly a portion of Savoy. Inhabitants 2030. 

ABROGATION, the act of abolishing a law, by au- 
thority of the maker ; in which sense the word is s} no- 
nymous with abolition, repealing, and revocation. 

Abrogation stands opposed to rogation: it is distin- 
guished from derogation, which implies the taking away 
only some part of a law ; from subrogation, which denotes 
the adding a clause to it; from abrogation, which implies 
the limiting or restraining it; from dispensation, which 
only sets it aside in a particular instance; and from anti- 
quatton, which is the refusing to pass a law, 

ABROKANI, or Mallemolli, a kind of muslin, or 
clear, white, fine cotton cloth, brought from the East In- 
dies, particularly from Bengal. 

ABROTONUM, in Asteient Gtography, a town and 
harbour on the Mediterranean, one of the three cities that 
formed Tripoli. 

ABRUCENA, a town on the district of Guadix, in the 
province of Granada, in Spain, between the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Jaen. 

ABRUD-BANYA, a town of Hungary, in the province 
of Magyoren, in the circle of Weissenburg. It is situated 
on tlic river Ampoy, has one Reformed and one Greek 
church, is the scat of a board of mining, and in its vicinity 
mines of gold and of silver are wrought. It is in Lat. 46. 
14. 9. N. and Long. 23. 49. 3. E. 
ABRUS, in Botany, the trivial name of the Glycine. 
ABRUZZO, one of the four provinces into which the 
continental part of the kingdom of Naples, or of the two 
Sicilies, was formerly divided, but now the name given to 
three out of the 17 provinces of the later division of that 
country. It is, with altered boundaries, now distinguish- 
ed as Abruzzo Ulteriore First, Abruzzo Ultcriore Second, 
and Abruzzo Citeriore. 

Abruzsso Ultxriorb First, is a 
the Adriatic Sea, which is it* 

On the north-west the Papal dominions bound it, 
Citeriore, and on the 

The western part of the 
is very mountainous ; the highest crest of the 
es divides it from Abruzzo Hteriore 
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run into the Pesoara, which bounds the province towards 
Abruzzo Citeriore, or into the Tronto, which is the boun- 
dary on the Papal frontier. Hie extent of the province 
is 1 140 square miles, or 730,600 English acres. The cul- 
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tivation is badly conducted, and many districts are 
left in a state of natural wildness. Ihe art of irrigation 
is not understood, nor embankment of the rivers practis- 
ed, so that the best of the land is often rendered useless. 
There arc owners of two or three hundred acres of land, 
who scarcely raise sufficient food for their families ; and 
yet the soil, when tolerably managed, will yield 12 grain* 
of wheat for one. The com most cultivated and preferred 
is maize. Hemp and flax are raised, but, like corn, mere- 
ly sufficient for the home supply. Olives, almonds, figs, 
grapes, and chesnuts, are abundant, as is wood for con- 
struction and fuel. The number of inhabitants is 157,339, 
according to the late census. They are a hardy, bold, 
idle, and superstitious race. Hie most industrious of 
them stroll yearly into the territories of the Church to 
work at harvest and in making charcoal, and return home 
in winter with their wages. The province is divided into 
two districts, Teramo and Civita di Penne. The city of 
Teramo is the capital of the province. 

Abruzzo Ultcriork Second, a province in the conti- 
nental division of the kingdom of Naples. It is an inland 
district, bounded on the north by the Papal States, on the 
north-east by Abruzzo Ulteriore First, on the south-east 
by Abruzzo Citeriore, on the south by the province Terra 
di Lavora, and on the west by the State* of the Church. 
Hie extent is 2210 square miles, or 1,414,400 acres. 
The whole province is nearly covered with mountains of 
various heights, one of which, the Grand Casso d'ltulia, 
near Aquila, is the loftiest peak of the Appenines. There 
are no plains ; but among these mountains some beauti- 
ful and fruitful valleys have been formed by the various 
streams that run through them. None of the rivers are 
navigable, but all of them have abundance of water, except 
in the hottest of the summer months. The largest fresh lake 
of the kingdom is that of Cellano, 14 miles long, and 9 
broad, surrounded with hills. A canal, built by the Roman* 
to carry off the surplus water, has been long neglected 
and stopped up, but is now in course of being cleaned and 
opened. The air is generally temperate, and the sirocco 
is never felt. The cultivation just suffices to provide suf- 
ficient corn for the inhabitants, who, when the maize is 
dear, make out their subsistence by the help of chesnuts. 
Olives and vines rarely bring their fruit to full ripeness. 
Some flax and hemp are raised, and a vast quantity of 
saffron, which is generally preferred to all other. The 
sheep produce fine wool when the flocks migrate, and the 
flesh is good. Tlic cows yield good butter and cheese, 
which form the chief articles of exportation to the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The inhabitants amount to 249,600. 
Like all mountaineers, they arc a strong and active race, 
and frugal in their habits. The manufactures arc insignifi- 
cant, consisting of some little woollen and linen cloth, 
some paper, pottery, and wood-ware ; but not sufficient of 



ice on any for the demand of the territory, which is supplied by 
north- the cxcliangc of almonds, figs, saffron, wool, butter, and 
und it, cheese. The chief city is Aquila. 
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i chief city is Aquila. 
Citeriore, a 
It is bounded on "the 
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i towards the sea. The district on 
flat, but everywhere else hilly. The valleys b. 
i soil, well 



hills possess a rich soil, 
brooks in the winter and 



brooks in the 
dried up in the 




Ulteriore First, on the north-east by the Adriatic Sea, 
by the prov ince Molise, and on the 
This pro- 
bot the 



on the 

west by that of Abruzzo Ultcriore 
vince is less hilly than the other two 



ever, gradually decline in height, and extend 
in wide plain* of sand and pebbles. The riven 
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all run to the Adriatic, and arc very deficient in water 
during the summer months. Agriculture is in a very 
backward state, and the noil U rather ungrateful when 
labour is bestowed upon it ; and the inhabitants prefer the 
chase and the fishery to it. The corn is sufficient for the 
population, who grow and consume much more maize and 
rice than wheat or barley. On the coast some oil and 
some silk are produced, which, with wine, form the chief 
export articles. Hemp, flax, liquorice, almonds, and figs, 
are grown for home consumption. The cattle are more 
neglected than in the other Abruzzos, though there is ex- 
cellent pasture both for sheep and cows. There are, 
however, abundance of swine, goats, and asses. The ma- 
nufactures are very insignificant. All the exchange of 
commodities is carried on by land ; for though the pro- 
vince has an extensive frontier to the sea, it has no har- 
bour or secure anchoring places. The extent is 1920 
square miles, or 1,228,800 acres. The inhabitants are 
222,730. There is but one decent road through the pro- 
vince. The capital is Civita di Chieti, formerly called Teti. 

ABSALOM, in Scripture History, the son of David by 
Maacah, was brother to Tamar, David's daughter, who 
was ravished by Amnon, their eldest brother by another 
mother. Absalom waited two year* for an opportunity of 
revenging the injury done to his sister ; and at last pro- 
cured the assassination of Amnon at a feast which he had 
prepared for the king's sons. He took refuge with Talmai, 
king of Geshur ; and was no sooner restored to favour 
than he engaged the Israelites to revolt from his father. 
Absalom was defeated in the wood of Ephraim : as he 
was flying, his hair caught hold of an oak, where he hung 
till J cub came and thrust him through with three darts. 
David had expressly ordered his life to be spared, and ex- 
tremely lamented him. The weight of Absalom's hair, 
which is stated at " 200 shekels alter the king's weight," 
lias occasioned much critical discussion. If, according 
to some, the Jewish shekel of silver was equal to half an 
ounce avoirdupois, 200 shekels would be 0 j pounds ; or, 
according to Josephus, if the 200 shekels be equal to b 
mime, and each mina 2J pounds, the weight of the hair 
would be \i\ pounds, a supposition not very credible. It 
has been supposed by others, that the shekel here denotes 
a weight in gold equal to the value of the silver shekel, or 
half an ounce, which will reduce the weight of the hair to 
about 5 ounces ; or that the 200 shekels are meant to ex- 
press tile value, not the weight. 

A USC ESS, in Surgery ; from abscedo, to separate ; a 
cavity containing pus, or a collection of purifonn matter 
in u part : So called, because the parts which were joined 
arc now separated . one part recedes from another, to 
make way for the collected matter. 

ABSCISSE, in G/nies, a part of the diameter or trans- 
verse axis of a conic section, intercepted between the 
vertex or some other fixed point and a semiordinatc. See 
Conic Sections. 

ABSCONSA, a dark lantern used by the monks at the 
ceremony of burying their dead. 

ABSENTEE. See Ireland. 

ABSIMAKL'S, in History, having dethroned Leontius, 
cut ofi' his nose and cars, and shut him up in a monastery, 
was proclaimed by the soldiers emperor of the East, a. d, 
608. Leontius himself was also an usurper. He had de- 
throned. Justinian 11. who afterwards, with the assistance 
of the Bulgarians, surprised and took Constantinople, and 
made Absimarus prisoner. Justinian, now settled on the 
throne, and having both Absimarus and Leontius in his 
power, loaded them with cluiins, ordered them to lie 
down on the ground, and with a barbarous pleasure 
held a foot on the neck of each for the space of an hour 
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in presence of the people. They were beheaded a. d. Abtinlhi- 
705. sud 

ABSINTHIATED, any tiling tinged or impregnated 
with absinthium or wormwood. Bartholin mentions a 
woman whose milk was become obsinthiated, and rendered,, 
as bitter as gall, by the too liberal use of wormwood. 

I mum absinMtes, or poculum absinthiatum, " worm- 
wood wine," is much spoken of among the ancients as a 
wholesome drink, and even an antidote against drunken- 
ness. Its medical virtues depend on its aromatic and bit- 
ter qualities. Infused in wine or spirit*, it may prove be- 
neficial in cases of indigestion or debility of the stomach. 

ABSINTHIUM, in Botany, the trivial name of the 
common wormwood. 

ABSOLUTE, in a general sense, something that stands 
free or independent. 

Absolut k is more particularly understood of a being or 
thing which docs not proceed from any cause, or does not 
subsist by virtue of any other being, considered as its 
cause ; in which sense God alone in tdaulute. Absolute, in 
this sense, is synonymous with independent, and stands 
opposed to dejtendent. 

Absolute also denotes a thing that is free from condi- 
tions or limitations ; in which sense the word is synony- 
mous with unconditional. We say, an absolute decree, ab- 
lolute promise, absolute obedience. 

Assot.i'Tg Government, that in which the prince is left 
solely to his own will, being not limited to the observance 
of any laws except those of his own discret ion. 

Amsolvtk Equation*, in Astronomy, is the aggregate of 
the optic and eccentric equations. The apparent inequa- 
lity of a planet's motion, arising from its not being equally 
distant from the earth at all times, is called its optic 
equation, and would subsist even if the planet's real mo- 
tion were uniform. The eccentric inequality is caused by 
the planet's motion being uniform. To illustrate which, 
conceive the sun to move, or to appear to move, in the 
circumference of a circle, in whose centre the earth is 
placed. It is manifest, that if the sun moves uniformly 
in this circle, it must appear to move uniformly to a 
spectator on the earth ; and in this cose there will be 
no optic nor eccentric equation : but suppose the earth to 
be placed out of the centre of the circle, and then, though 
the sun's motion should be really uniform, it would not 
appear to be so, when seen from the earth ; and in this 
case there would be an optic equation, without an eccen- 
tric one. Imagine further, the sun's orbit to be not circu- 
lar but elliptic, and the earth in its focus ; it will be as 
evident that the sun cunnot appear to have an uniform 
motion in such ellipse : so that his motion will then be 
subject to two equations, the optic and the eccentric. 

Absolute Number, in Algebra, is any pure number 
standing in any equation without the conjunction of lite- 
ral characters ; as 2 x + 86 = 48 ; where 36 and 48 are 
absolute numbers, but 2 is not, as being joined with the 
letter x, 

ABSOLUTION, in Civil Law, is a sentence whereby 
the party accused is declared innocent of the crime laid to 
his charge. 

Absolution, in the Canon Law, is a juridical act, 
whereby the priest declares the sins of such as are peni- 
tent remitted. — The Romanists hold absolution a part of 
the sacrament of penance ; the council of Trent, sess. xiv. 
cap. iii. and that of Florence, in the decree ail Armenos, 
declare the form or essence of the sacrament to lie in the 
words of absolution, " I absolve thee of thy sins." The for- 
mula of absolution, in the Roman church, is absolute ; in 
the Greek church, it is deprecatory ; 
of the Reformed, declarative. 
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Absolution Absolution ii chiefly used among Protestants for ■ 
I sentence by which • person who stands excommunicated 
Atwtemu. j t released or freed from that punishment. 
<s-rv ^ / ABSORBENT, in general, any thing possessing the fa- 
culty of absorbing, or swallowing up another. 

AB.ionnr.ST Medicines, testaceous powders, or sub- 
stances into which calcareous earth enters, as chalk, crabs 
eyes, Ac which are taken inwardly, for drying up or ab- 
sorbing any acid or redundant humours in the stomach or 
intestines. They are likewise applied externally to ulcers 
or sores with the same intention. 

Absorbents, or Absorbino Vend*, in Anatomy, a 
name given promiscuously to the lacteal vessels, lympha- 
tics, and inhalant arteries ; a minute kind of vessels found 
in animal bodies, which imbibe fluids that come in contact 
with them. On account of their minuteness and transpa- 
rency) they escape observation in ordinary dissection. 
They have, however, been detected in every tribe of ani- 
mals, and, in the animals which have been examined, in 
every part of the body. 

ABSORPTION, in the animal economy, is the function 
of the absorbent vessels, or that power by which they 
take* up and propel substances. This power has been as- 
cribed to the operation of different causes, according to 
the theories which physiologists have proposed. Some 
attribute it to capillary attraction, others to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and others to an ambiguous or un- 
known cause, which they denominate suction ,- for this 
last is nothing else than the elastic power of one part of 
the air restoring the equilibrium, which has been destroy- 
ed by the removal or rarefaction of another part. 

Absorptions of th, Earth, a term used by Kirchcr and 
others for the sinking in of large tracts of land by means 
of subterranean commotions, and many other accidents. 

Pliny tells us, that in his time the mountain Cybotus, 
with the town of Curites, which stood on its side, were 
wholly absorbed into the earth, so that not the least trace 
of either remained ; and he records the like fate of the 
city of Tantalis in Magnesia, and after it of the mountain 
" us absorbed by a violent opening of the 
and Gamales, towns once famous in 
corded to have met the same fate ; and 
the vast promontory called Phtgimt, in Ethiopia, after a 
violent earthquake in the night-time, was not to be seen 
in the morning, the whole having disappeared, and the 
earth closed over it. These and many other histories, 
attested by the authors of greatest credit 
cients, abundantly prove the fact in the 
there have not been wanting too many instances of 
modern date. (Kircher's Mund. Suiter, p. 77.) 

Picus, a lofty mountain in one of the Molucca isles, 
which was seen at a great distance, and served as a land- 
mark to sailors, was entirely destroyed by an earthquake ; 
and its place is now occupied by a lake, the shores of 
which correspond exactly to the base of the mountain. 
In 1558, a similar accident happened in China. A whole 
province of the mountainous part of the country, with all 
the inhabitants, sunk in a moment, and was totally swal- 
lowed up : the space which was formerly land was also 
covered with an extensive lake of water. And, during the 
earthquakes which prevailed in the kingdom of Chili, in 
the year 1646, several whole mountains of the Andes 
sunk and disappeared. 

ABSORUS, Apsohus, Absyrtis, Aiisyrtides, (Stra- 
bo, Mela, Ptolemy) ; islands in the Adriatic, in the gulf 
of Carncro ; said to be so called from Absyrtus, Medea's 
brother, there slain. They are now called Cherto and 
Otero. 

AI3STEMJI, in church history, a name given to such 
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earth. 



among the un- 



persons as could not partake of the iup of the cucharist Abstergent 
on account of their natural aversion to wine. Calvinista Medicines 
allow these to communicate in the species or bread only, I 
touching the cup with their lip ; which, on the other hand, ACMj * 
is by the Lutherans deemed a profanation. 

ABSTERGENT Mrdicinks, those employed for re- 
solving obstructions, concretions, &c. such as soap, &c 

ABSTINENCE, in a general sense, the act or habit of 
refraining from something to which there is a strong pro- 
pensity. Among the Jews, various kinds of abstinence 
were ordained by their law. The Pythagoreans, when 
initiated, were enjoined to abstain from animal food, ex- 
cept tile remains of sacrifices ; and to drink nothing but 
water, unless in the evening, when they were permitted 
to take a small portion of wine. Among the primitive 
Christians, some denied themselves the use of such meats 
as were prohibited by that law, others regarded this ab- 
stinence with contempt ; of which St Paul gives his opin- 
ion, Rom. xiv. 1—3. Fhe council of Jerusalem, which was 
held by the apostles, enjoined the Christian converts to 
abstain from meats strangled, from blood, from fornica- 
tion, and from idolatry. Abstinence, as prescribed by the 
gospel, is intended to mortify and restrain the passions, 
to humble our vicious natures, and by that means raise 
our minds to a due sense of devotion. But there is an- 
other sort of abstinence, which may be called ritual, and 
consists in abstaining from particular meats at certain 
times and seasons. It was the spiritual monarchy uf the 
western world which first introduced this ritual absti- 
nence, the rules of which were called rogations ; but gross- 
ly abused from the true nature and design of fasting. In 
England, abstinence from flesh has been enjoined by 
statute since the \ 
Saturdays, on i 
The like injunctions < 

beth ; but at the same time it was declared that this was 
done, not out of motives of religion, as if there were any 
difference in meats, but in favour of the consumption of 
fish, and to multiply the number of fishermen and marin- 
ers, as well as to spare the stock of sheep. The great 
fast, i 

Abstinence i 

use of t 



tmence irom nesn nas neon emoinea tiy 
the Reformation, particularly on lridavsand 
vigils, and on all commonly called fish days. 
motions were renewed under Queen Eliza- 



as well as to spare the stock of sheep. The great 
says St Augustin, is to abstain from sin. 
bstinence is more particularly used for a spare diet, 
slender narsimonious use of food. Physicians relate 



effects of abstinence in the cure of many 
protracting the term of life. The noble 
Venetian Cornaro, after all imaginable means liad proved 
vain, so that his Ufa was despaired of at 40, recovered, 
and lived to near 100, by the mere effect of abstinence; 
as he himself gives the account. It is indeed surprising 
to what a great age the primitive Christians of the East, 
who retired from the persecutions into the deserts of Ara- 
bia and Egypt, lived, healthful and cheerful, on a very 
little food. Cassian assures us, that the common rate for 
24 hours was 12 ounces of bread, and pure water : with 
such frugal fare St Anthony lived 105 years ; James the 
Hermit, 104 ; Arsenius, tutor of the Emperor Arcadius, 
120; St Eniphanius, 115; Simeon the Stylite, 112; and 
Romauld, 120. Indeed, we can match these instances of 
longevity at home. Buchanan informs us, that one Lau- 
rence arrived at the great age of 140 by force of temper- 
ance and labour ; and Spotswood mentions one Kcntigern, 
afterwards called St Monguh or Mungo, who lived to 185 
by the same means. Abstinence, however, is to be re- 
commended only as it means a proper regimen; for in 
general it must have bad consequences when observed 
without a due regard to constitution, age, strength, Ac. 
According to Dr Cheyne, most of tile chronical diseases, 
the infirmities of old age, and the short lives of English- 
to repletion, and may be either cured, 
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from the law* of diet 
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Abstiaenoeprevcnted, or remedied by 

I of abstinence which ought to be 
Abstrsct neM or health, are to be deduci 
M "ttaT*' and regimen. ' 
v^-y-w' Among the inferior animals, we see extraordinary in- 
stances of long abstinence. The serpent kind, in parti- 
cular, bear abstinence to a wonderful degree. We have 
seen rattle-snakes which had lived many months without 
any food, yet still retained their vigour and fierceness. 
Or Shaw BjKiiks of a couple of cerastes (a sort of* Egyptian 
serpents), which had been kept five years in a bottle dose 
corked, without any sort of food, unless a small quantity 
of sand in which they coiled themselves up in the bottom 
of the vessel may be reckoned as such ; yet when he saw 
them, they had newly cast their skins, and were as brisk 
and lively as if just taken. But it is natural for divers spe- 
cies to pass four, five, or six months every year, without 
either eating or drinking. Accordingly, the tortoise, bear, 
dormouse, serpent, Ac- are observed regularly to retire, 
at those seasons, to their respective cells, and hide them- 
selves some in the caverns of rocks or ruins ; others dig 
holes under ground ; others get into woods, and lay them- 
selves up in the clefts of trees ; others bury themselves 
under water, Ate. And these animals arc found as fat and 
fleshy, after some months' abstinence, as before. — Sir G. 
Ent 1 weighed his tortoise several years successively, at 
its going to earth in October, and coming out again in 
March ; and found, that of four pounds four ounces, it 
only used to lose about one ounce. 

We have instances of men |»ssing several months as 
strictly abstinent as other creatures. In particular, the 
records of the Tower mention a Scotsman imprisoned 
for felony, and strictly watched in that fortress for six 
weeks, during which time he did not take the least sus- 
tenance; and on this account he obtained his pardon. 
Numberless instances of extraordinary abstinence, particu- 
larly from morbid causes, are to be found in the different 
periodical Memoirs, Transactions, Ephemeridcs, 4c It 
is to be added, that, in most instances of extraordinary 
abstinence related by naturalists, there were said to have 
been apparent marks of a texture of blood and humours, 
much like that of the animals above-mentioned. Though 
it is no improbable opinion that the air itself may furnish 
something lor nutrition, it is certain there are substances 
of all kinds, animal, vegetable, Ac. floating in the atmo- 
sphere, which must be continually taken in by respira- 
tion j and that an animal body may be nourished there- 
by, is evident in the instance of vipers ; which, if taken 
when first brought forth, and kept from every thing but 
air, will yet grow very considerably in a few days. So 
the eggs of lizards are observed to increase in bulk after 
they are produced ; and in like manner the eggs or spawn 
of fishes grow and arc nourished with the water. And 
hence, say some, it is that cooks, turnspit dogs, Ac. though 
they eat but little, yet are usually fat. 

ABSTINENTS, or Adstinbxtes, a set of heretics that 
appeared in France and Spain about the end of the third 
century. They are supposed to have borrowed part of their 
opinions from the Gnostics and Manicheans, because they 
opposed marriage, condemned the use of flesh meat, and 
placed the Holy Ghost in the class of created beings. 
We have, however, no certain account of their peculiar 
tenets. 

ABSTRACT, in a general sense, any thing separated 
from something else. 

Abstract ideas, in Metaphysies. See Abstraction. 
Abstract Mathrmatiet, otherwise called Pure Mathe- 
matics is that which treats of magnitude or quantity, ab- 
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any species of particular magnitude ; such are Arithmetic Abstract 
and Geometry. In this sense, abstract mathematics is Nurabe ™ 
opposed to mixed mathematics ; 
street properties, and the relations of quantities 
lively considered in pure 
sensible objects, and by tha 
with physical considerations 
tics, Navigation, Ac. 

AjtsrtucT Xumbert, are assemblages of units, 
ered in themselves, without denoting any particular i 
determinate things. Thus, six is an abstract num 
when not applied to any thing ; but if we say 6 feet, 6 
becomes a concrete number. 

Abstract Term*, words that are used to ( 
street ideas. Thus beaut 
life, death, are abstract terms. 

Abstract, in Literature, a compendious view of i 
large work; shorter and mure superficial (' 
menu 

ABSTRACTION, in Metaphysics, is a term used to 
denote the mind's power of considering certain qualities 
or attributes of an object apart from the rest; or the 
power which the understanding has of separating the 
combinations which are presented to it. 

Abstraction is chiefly employed in these three ways. 
First, When the mind considers any one part of a thing, 
in some respect distinct from the whole ; as a man's arm, 
without the consideration of the rest of the body. Se- 
condly, When we consider the mode of any substance, 
omitting the substance itself; or when we separately con- 
sider several modes which subsist together in one subject. 
This abstraction the geometricians make use of when they 
consider the length of a body separately, which they call 
a line, omitting the consideration of its breadth and thick- 
ness. Thirdly, It is by abstraction that the mind forms 
general ideas. Thus, when we would understand a think- 
ing being in general, we gather from our self-conscious- 
ness what it is to think ; and omitting those things which 
have a particular relation to our own minds, or to the 
human mind, we conceive a thinking being in general. 

Ideas formed in this manner, which are what we pro- 
perly call abstract ideas, become general representatives 
■e kind. Thus the idea of colour 



of aft objects of the same I 
that we receive from chalk, snow, milk, Ac. is a repre- 
sentative of all of that kind ; and has a name given it, white- 
ness, which signifies the same quality wherever found or 
imagined. See the article Metaphysics. 

ABSL'RDUM, redttctio ad absitrdum, is a mode of de» 
monstration employed by mathematicians when they prove 
the truth of a proposition by demonstrating that the con- 
trary is impossible, or leads to an absurdity. It is in this 
manner that Euclid demonstrates the fourth proposition 
of the first book of the Elements, by showing that the 
contrary involves a manifest absurdity, viz. That twostruight 
lines ean inclose a space. 

ABSYRTUS, in heathen mythology, the son of /Eetes 
and Hvpsea, and the brother of Medea. The latter run- 
ning away with Jason, after her having assisted him in 
carrying off the golden fleece, was pursued by her father ; 
when, to stop his progress, she tore Absyrtus in pieces, 
and scattered his limbs in his way. 

ABTEROOE, a town in the bailiwick of Bilstein, in 
Hessc-Caascl, in Germany, with 972 inhabitants, who find 
employment chiefly in making woollen cloth. 

AB THANES, in History, a title of honour used by the 
ancient inhabitants of Scotland, who culled their nobles 
thanes, which in the old Saxon signifies king's ministers; 
and of these the higher rank wire styled ablhancs, and 
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Abu ABU and CANDU, a group of twelve islands in the 
southern division of the Indian Ocean, to the south of the 
, Maldives, in Lat. 5. 6. S. and Long. 74. 28. E. They are 
rocky, but have good anchorage, under the shelter of a 
reef. There are no inhabitant*, nor has any good water 
been found. 

ABU r ARISCH, the capital of the territory of the same 
name, on the Hed Sea, in a fruitful plain, with rock-salt 
mines near it. It is in Lat. 16. 46. N. and Long. 42. 33. E. 

ABUBEKER, or Abu-Becr, the first caliph, the im- 
mediate successor of Mahomet, and one of his first con- 
verts. His original name was Abdulcaaba, signifying *rr- 
vant of the caaba or temple, which, after his conversion to 
Mahometan ism, was changed to Abdullah, serrant of God ; 
and on the marriage of the prophet with his daughter 
Aycsha, he received the appellation of Abu-Beer, rather 
nf the rirghu Illustrious by his family, and possessed of 
immense wealth, his influence and example were power- 
ful means of propagating the faith he had adopted, and 
in gaining converts to the new religion. Abubcker was a 
sound believer ; and although he lived in the greatest fa- 
miliarity with Mahomet, he had always the highest vene- 
ration for his character. He vouched for the truth of hi* 
revelations after his nightly visits to heaven, and thus ob- 
tained the appellation of the faithful. He was employed 
in every mission of trust or importance, was the constant 
friend of the prophet, and when he was forced to fly from 
Mecca, was his only companion. But notwithstanding 
his blind devotion to Mahometan ism, his moderation and 
prudence were conspicuous in checking the fanatical zeal 
of the disciples of the new religion on the death of Ma- 
homet. This event threatened destruction to the doc- 
trines of Islamism. Its followers could not doubt that it 
had taken place, and they were afraid to believe it. In 
this uncertainty and fluctuation of belief, Omar drew his 

lead. Abubcker. with 
and wisdom, addressed the people, It it, says he, 
whom you adore, or the God whom he has re- 
it Know that this God is 
and that all thote whom he has created are subject to 
Appeased and reconciled by this speech, they elected him 

rf C cah>h, wE°h^con\in^ 
All, the son-in-law of the 

of Abubeker as a violation of his legal rights to the 
cession, refused at firm to recognise the 
he was forced by threats into compliance and 
His partisans, however, still considered him as the legiti- 
mate successor, and their opinion has prevailed among 
many Mussulmans, who believe that the sovereign authority, 
both spiritual and temporal, remains with his descendant*. 

Abubeker first collected and digested the revelations of 
Mahomet, which had hitherto been preserved in detached 
fragments, or in the memories of the believers ; and to this 
the Arabians gave the appellation Almoshaf, or the Book. 
He died in the 13th year of tho Hcgcra, respected as a 
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ABUKESO, in commerce, the same with AuAH. Abut**o 

ABUKOR, a town near Lepanto, in the province of I 
Aimabochte, in Turkey in Europe. Abuad*nt 

ABULAHOR, a town of Turkey in Europe, on the v 
river Aspre, in the Sundae" 
province of Romelia. 

ABULAWO, a town of Russia, in the circle of Kra- 
piwna, and government of Tula. 

ABULFARAGIUS, Gbeoort, son of Aaron, a physi- 
cian, born in 1226, in the city of Malatia, near the source 
of the Euphrates in Armenia. He followed the profession 
of his father, and practised with great success ; but he 
acquired a higher reputation by the study of the Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic languages, as well as by his knowledge 
of philosophy and divinity ; and he wrote a history which 
does great honour to his memory. It is written in Arabic, 
and divided into dynasties. It consists of ten parts, being 
an epitome of universal history from the creation of the 
world to his own time. The parts of it relating to the 
Saracen*, Tartar Moguls, and the conquests of Jenghis 
Khan, are esteemed the most valuable, lie professed 
Christianity, wax bishop of Aleppo, and is supposed to have 
belonged to the sect of the Jacobite*. Hi* contempora- 
ries speak of him in a strain of most extravagant panegy- 
ric. He is styled the king of the learned, the pattern of 
his times, the phamx of the age, and the crown of the vir- 
tuous. Dr Pococke published his history with a Latin 
translation in 1663, in 2 vols. 4 to. 

ABULFAZEL, who is called by Sir William Jones, 
■ a learned and elegant," and by others, " the most ele- 
gant" writer that the East has produced, was virier and 
historiographer to the Great Mogul, Akber. We have 
not been able to discover the year of his birth, but hia 
death took place in 1604, when he wa* assassinated on his 
return from a mission to the Decan. According to I 
writer*, thi* foul act was perpetrated at the i 
the heir apparent to the throne, 
of the minister s influenc 

greatly lamented the loss of a man who was not only an 
able minuter of Mate, but of such talent* as a writer, as 
to make it a common saying in the East, " that the ncigh- 
ood more in awe of his pen than of 
of hia master." He wrote, by the emperor's 
a history of his reign, which cume down to the 
r, in which he una i 



t of the religion of 
incur scleral seci 



prudent and equitable ruler. 

ABUCCO, Aaocco, or Abociii, a weight used in the 
kingdom of Pegu. One abucco contains 12* teccalis ; two 
abac cos make a giro or agirt ; two giri, half a hiza i and 
a hiza weigh* an hundred teccalis ; that is, two pounds 
five ounce* the heavy weight, or three pounds nine ounce* 
the light weight of Venice. 

ABUCHOW, a village in Russia, in the circle of Bo- 
goradsk, and government of Moscow, where are mills be- 
longing to the emperor, from whence 10,000 poods of gun- 
- are annually delivered. It stand* on the river 
turns seven mills. 



reign. It likewise embrace* an acc 
the Hindoos, of their sacred books, 
in religion and philosophy. This work, which is 
with much curious and valuable information, is 
under the name of the Ayrm Akbrry. It has beei 
lated into English with great accuracy by Mr Francis 
Gladwin. The translation was undertaken and published 
at Calcutta, under the intelligent patronage of Mr Hast- 
ings. " Such a work," he said, in a minute of council, 
" could not but prove peculiarly useful ; a* it comprehend* 
the original constitution of the Mogul Empire, described 
under the immediate inspection of its founder, and will 



inspect ii 

to assist the judgment of the Court of Director* oa 
points of importance to the first interest* of -the 
company." — The Calcutta edition, published in 1783-6, in 
three volume* quarto, is a splendid book, and the most 
valuable in every respect, as the London reprints are by 
no mean* accurate. 

ABUN A, the title given to the archbishop or metropo- 
litan of Abyssinia. 
ABUNDANT KvMnzn. ia Arithmetic, is a number, the 
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AbuniUn- * um of ^hoae aliquot parU is greater than the number which collections is that called the Hanuua. Sir William 
tk itself. Thus, the aliquot parts ot 12 being 1,2, », 4, and Jones speaks of it as a very valuable compilation. Many 
I 6, they make, when added together, 16. An abundant of the elegant specimens of Arabian poetry contained in 
Abu. number is opposed to a deficient number, or that which is IVofessor Carlyle's well-known work, were translated from 
, greater than all its aliquot parts taken together; as 14, pieces contained in this miscellany. A large portion of 
whose aliquot parts arc 1, 2, and 7, which makes no more It, with a Latin version, was annexed by Schultens to his 
than 10; and to a perfect number, or one to which its edition of Erpenius's/iroite Grammar, published at Leyden 
aliquot parts are equal, as 6, whose aliquot parts are 1, 2, in 1748; and there are also many extracts from it in the 
and S. collection entitled Anthologia Arabiea, published at Jem. 

ABUNDANTIA, a heathen divinity, represented in in 1774. 
ancient monuments under the figure of a woman with a ABl'TILON, in Botany, the trivial name of several 
pleasing aspect, crowned with garlands of flowers, pouring species of the siua. 
all sorts of fruits out of a horn which she holds in her ABUZOW, a town of Russia, in il 
right hand, and scattering grain with her left, taken pro- and government ot' Rishcgorod. 

miscuously from a sheaf of com. On a medal of Trajan ABYDOS, in Ancient Geography, anciently a town 
she is represented with two cornucopia;. built by the Milesians, in 'Asia, on the Hellespont, where 

ABUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Britain, now it is scarce a mile broad, opposite to Sestos, on the Euro- 
the H umber. pcan side. It was famous for Xerxes's bridge, and for the 

ABUS AID, I'.Bs Aljaptu, sultan of the Moguls, sue- loves of Leander and Hero (Muucus, Ovid); celebrated 
cccded his father anno 717 of the Hegira. He was the also for its oysters (Ennius, Virgil). The old castle of the 
last monarch of the race of Jcnghis Khan, who held the Dardanelles, built by the Turks, lies a little southward of 
undivided empire of the Moguls ; for after his death, Sestos and Abydos. 

which happened the same year that Tamerlane was bom, ABYDUS, in Ancient Gtograp/iy, an inland town of 
it became a scene of blood and desolation, and was broken Egypt, between Ptolemais and Diospolis Parva, famous 
into separate sovereignties. fur the palace of Memnon and the temple of Osiris. 

ABUSIR, a town of Egypt, twelve hours to the west ABYLA (Ptolemy, Mela), one of Hercules s pillars, on 
of Alexandria. It is in a ruinous condition, with remains the African side, culled by the Spaniards Sierra dc lot 
of an ancient temple, and many scattered vestiges of for- Monas, opposite to Calpc in Spain, the other pillar ; sup- 
mcr extent and population. posed to have been formerly joined, but separated by H it- 

ABUSUMBOL, or i widix, or Ipsambul, a town eules, and thus to have given entrance to the sea now call- 
on the Nile, in Nubia, to the south of the island of ed the Mediterraman ; the limits of the labours of Hercu- 
Kogos, in Lat. 22. 20. 11. N. and Long. 31. 40. 57. E. ies. (Pliny.) 

About twenty feet above the river is a temple hewn out of ABYSS, in a general sense, denotes something pro- 
the perpendicular face of the rock. At the entrance arc found, and, as it were, bottomless. The word is original- 
six colossal figures of young persons, in bas-relief, and 'y Greek, «Cwt; ; compounded of the privative a, and 
the space between them rilled with hieroglyphics which p<t*t*t, q. d. without a bottom. 

denote a very high antiquity. Abyss, in a more particular sense, denotes a deep mass 

ABU-TEMAN, an Arabian poet, of whom, though but or fund of waters. In this sense, the word is particularly 
little can be said, it would be improper altogether to omit, used in the Septuagint, for the water which God created 
he was held to be tin prince of Arabian poets, at the beginning with the earth, which encompassed it 




during the best periods of Arabian literature. He was round, and which our translators render by deep. Thus 
bom about the year 787 ; and, happily for him, under so- it is that darkness is said to liave been on the face of the 
: love and patronage of literature made poe- abyss. 



tical eminence an unfailing road to wealth and honour. Abyss is also used for an immense cavern in the earth. 
Part of his early life was passed in Egypt, in the servile in which God is supposed to have collected all those waters 
capacity of administering drink to those who frequented a on the third day : which, in our version, is rendered the 
mosque. It is also said, that he was for some time em- 



scat, and elsewhere the yrtat deep. Dr Woodward, in his 
ployed in the trade of a weaver at Damascus. But his Natural History of the Earth, asserts, that there is a 
talents for poe try soon lifted him from this humble sphere, mighty collection of waters inclosed in the bowels of the 
and removed him to Bagdad, where the caliphs loaded earth, constituting a huge orb in the interior or central 
him with presents, and treated him with the greatest re- parts of it ; and over the surface of this water he supposes 
spect. If we are to believe the Arabian historians, a single the terrestrial strata to be expanded. This, according to 
poem sometimes procured for him many thousand pieces him, is what Moses calls the great deep, and what most 
of gold. So highly was he esteemed by his countrymen, authors render the great abya. — The different argument* 
that it was said " no one could ever die whose name had concerning this subject may be seen collected and ampli- 
1 in the verses of Abu-Teman P His own ficd in Cockbums Inquiry into the Truth and Certainty of 



life was very short, for he died in his fortieth year; " the l/ie Mosaic Deluge, p. 271, Ac. 
ardour of his mind," says one of his contemporaries, " hav- Abyss is also used in Heraldry to denote the 



his body, as the blade of an Indian scimitar an escutcheon. In which sense a thing is said to I 
destroys its scabbard." Besides being a great original in abyss, en abysm*, when placed in the middle of the 
poet, lie was the compiler of three collections of select shield, clear from any other bearing : He bears azure, a 
- of the poetry of the East ; the most esteemed ol fleur-de-lis, in abyss. 
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ABYS! 

Abyssinia. A BYSSINIA, a largo country on the eastern coast of 
V^V^ A Africa, and the cliief of the native kingdoms of 
that continent, in bounded on the east by the Ked Sea, 
on the north and west by the barren sands of Nubia, 
on the south by unknown ranges of desert, and barbarous 
kingdoms. The country itself is diversified by many 
chaws of high and rugged mountains. The loftiest ap- 
pears to be that of Lomahnon, which, with the mountains 
of Semen to the west, and other branches stretching in 
various directions, nearly cover all Tigr6 or Northern 
Abyssinia. These mountains are of various shapes, and 
tost about in a confusion so wild, that Bruce, with some 
exaggeration, has compared some of them to pyramids 
pitched on their bases. The assertion made by the early 
missionaries, that the Alps and Pyrenees are but mole- 
hills in comparison, has proved to be a ridiculous hyper- 
bole ; but snow does actually fall on some of the more 
lofty pinnacle* — ft fact which, under the tropics, indicates 
a very great elevation. In the west, the mountains of 
Gojam are not nearly so high, but cover a great extent of 
territory. They are inhabited by the Agows, a primitive 
pastoral race, who worship the Nile. 
General In our climates, great ranges of mountains render a 
view of region picturesque indeed in its appearance, but naked 
Abyssinia, arid unfertile. It is quite otherwise beneath the bunting 
suns of the tropic. Exposed to their influence, soils of 
the greatest natural fertility soon become parched and 
arid : they must be watered and even inundated, ere 
crops can cover them. Fortunate under this latitude is 
the country which, like Abyssinia, is tilled with storehouses 
of water, which, formed in the mountains, are thence dif- 
fused over every part of its surface. Thus its numerous 
plains and valleys are not surpassed in fertility by any 
region in the world. Kice, the great Asiatic grain, has 
not been introduced ; but on many parts of its varied sur- 
face, wheat, hurley, and other grains of the temperate 
climates, arc copiously raised. 'I lie low and hot grounds 
are chiefly covered with left", a weak herbaceous plant 
with a thin stalk, and grains not much larger than the 
head of a pin, out of which is made the bread in general 
use throughout the kingdom. A black bread lor the 
poorest classes is made from a still coarser grain called 
tocusso. The horses arc strong and beautiful, and the 
herds numerous, among which is a species of oxen with 
horns of monstrous length, introduced by the Galta. 
Bees swarm on all the hilts, and Abyssinia is a Land flow- 
ing with excellent honey. The nobler animals of prey, 
the lion, and the tiger, are scarcely known ; but ferocious 
and untamable hyenas hau.it in crowds the scenes of slaugh- 
ter which the country too often presents : they roam by 
night through the cities, and enter even the houses. The 
buffalo is here wild and furious, roaming through the must 
lonely and unfrequented tracts. Along the banks of the 
rivers, amid the copious moisture there afforded, and the 
rank vegetation to which it gives rise, those huge animals, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the river-horse, and the cro- 
codile, toss their unwieldy bulk. All the ravages com- 
mitted by them, however, are trivial when compared with 
what Abyssinia sutlers from swarms of locusts, which 
here, as in other parts of the East, appear sometimes in 
close array like regular armies, and in a few days devour 
the harvest of provinces. 

Tin- numerous waters of Abyssinia unite in two great 
rivers, which though they do not, as some have supposed, 
vol- it. 



UNI A. 

constitute the Nile, reach and swell ths channel of that Abjrsiinis. 
great river. All the western mountains are drained by^-^v^- 
the Tacazse, which rolls for a great part of its course 
through deep valleys, choked with luxuriant vegetation, 
and tenanted only by wild beasts and human savages. 
It then penetrates the sands of Nubia, and joins the Nile 
in the district of Berber. The numerous streams of Go- 
jam unite in forming the Dembea, a great lake in the 
heart of the kingdom, out of which nows the Azerguc, or 
Blue River, which many of the moderns have obstinately 
held to be the main stream of the Nile. Uruce, indeed, 
on viewing its sources, announced himself as having ac- 
complished the object of an arduous journey, by discover- 
ing the springs of that famous river. It is now, however, 
considered to be a clear point, that when the Blue liiver, 
after taking a semicircular sweep through Abyssinia, and 
passing its precincts, meets the Abiad, or White Kiver, 
the latter, coming from sources far to the west and in the 
interior of Africa, is a much deeper and greater stream, 
and entitled to be considered as the real Nile, to which 
the other is only a tributary. 

Abyssinia, though thus mountainous, does not contain 
many mineral productions; for the gold, of whicha good deal 
passes through it, is brought from countries fiirthor in the 
interior. It has, however, on its frontier a great plain, 
about four days' journey across, covered entirely with salt. 
There is generally a depth of two feet of perfectly pure 
and hard salt on the surface ; below, the mineral is coarser 
and softer. Both the digging for the salt and the carry- 
ing it ofl' are very dangerous operations, from the vicinity 
of barbarous plundering tribes, always ready to attack 
those employed, who must therefore be associated in nu- 
merous and well-armed bodies. 

Abyssinia was evidently included by the ancients un- 
der that wide territory to which they gave the name of 
Ethiopia, and which includes all Africa south of Egypt, and 
of the mountain range of Atlas. It funned no part, how- 
ever, of the celebrated Ethiopia, whose capital was Meroe. 
This region, involved in dim religious mystery, which 
conquered Egypt, and which Canibyses vainly sought 
to conquer, comprised the territory along tile Upper 
Nile now known by the name of Nubia. Abyssinia, barred 
by lofty mountains, by forests, marshes, and deserts, it 
not recorded as having ever been reached by any land 
expedition. Neither Pctronius, when sent by Augustus 
against Queen Candace, nor Probus in his expedition 
against the Dlemmyes, arrived even at Meroe ; and con- 
sequently did not make an approach towards Abyssinia. 
Herodotus indeed mentions the isle of the Exiles, on 
which a numerous body of deserters from Psammetichus, 
king of Egypt, were settled by the Ethiopian monarch. 
As that historian, however, evidently understands this 
isle, by which, according to the practice of antiquity, he 
means a region inclosed by river-channels, to extend 
along the Nile, which river he understood to come from 
the west, it would appear that this description must 
have pointed either to Sennaar, or some region on the 
Bahr-cl-Abiad, and could comprehend no part of the mo- 
dem Abyssinia. The only slight notices which the an- 
cients gleaned respecting that country, were obtained by 
the way of its coast, situated on the Ked Sea. 

It is a firm article in the national creed of Abya- History 
sinia, that tile Queen of Sheba, who came from the re- 
motest south to listen to and admire the wisdom of Solo- 
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mon, m their queen ; and that it wa* Abyssinia which fur- second inscription of Cosmos, the commencement o 

^-^vn-' nished the splendid and costly present* which she brought had been obliterated, related not to Euergetes, but u > -~^'~-~ / 

to Jerusalem. They add with equal confidence, that her Aeizanes, and was only a repetition of the Axuni i 

majesty returned pregnant by that great monarch, and lion. Dr Vincent, however, still adhered to the 



brought forth a son, Mcnilek,whoscp< Mterity, though with which makes Ptolemy the subject of both 
some interruption, continued to rule over Abyssinia : the 



consequently supposed him to 
i of which country thus boast themselves to be of conquest of Abyssinia, 
the race of Solomon. This genealogy, however deeply root- Some notices respecting the early state of Abyssinia 
ed in Abyssinian conviction, does not seem tenable on any are found in the work entitled Peripltu of the ICr^tkrmn 
rational grounds. The two leading features were the pro- Sea, written by Arrian, a merchant of Alexandria, and 
and the numerous camels. But the intended seemingly as a coasting guide for the mcrchj 
decidedly Arabian, has never been na- of that capital. In this work Adulis, situated near 

modern Masuah, is described 
this region, the trade of whic 
exportation of fine ivory, and r 
possibility, in that era of na- for which, they imported I 

em across the Arabian Gulf, and luxuries |woduced in the Roman empire. The ivory 
The abundance of" spices is equally foreign to the rugged was brought chiefly from C'oloe, situated three days" jour- 
soil of Abyssinia, and characteristic of that of Sabea, or ney in the interior ; while five days beyond was Ax urn, 
the happy Arabia of the classic writers, to which, indeed, the metropolis, and a city of great magnificence, as its 
every indication points as identical with the Sheba of ruins still attest. The coast beyond Adulis, forming now 
Scripture. The commerce between Sheba and Judeo is the territory of the Baharnegash, was ruled by a prince 
often mentioned in the sacred writings, and always as a called Zoskales, who is described as highly polished and 
, carried on by camels, and in numerous intelligent, and as giving the most hospitable reception to 
It may be observed, also, that the inspired the strangers who visited this coast. Abyssinia appear* 





writers nowhere give the least hint of that species of in- thus by its intercourse with Egypt to have acquired a 
timacy between Solomon and her majesty, upon which the degree of improvement and refinement which it lost at a 
Abyssinians found this genealogical claim. subsequent period. 



Abyssinians found this genealogical claim. " subsequent period. 

Strabo has given some notices of Abyssinia, not in con- The first event in the modern history of Abyssinia was 
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nection with Egypt or with Africa, but with Arabia, as the introduction of Christianity by Erumcntius, in the 
forming the western coast of the Arabian Gulf. It would fourth century. That religion was then embraced by the 
be difficult, and not very edifying, to verity the successive court and a great proportion of the inhabitants ; and the 
chain of his positions ; but we may recognise already the church of Abyssinia has since, with a short interval, dur- 
leading features which distinguish modern Abyssinia ; the ing which the Komish re'igion prevailed, continued sub- 
vast herd* and hunting* of the elephant; the extreme rude- ject to the patriarch of Alexandria, and has observed the 
ness of many among the native tribes, living in caves peculiar doctrines and ritual of the Alexaiidriun church, 
under the shelter of tree* ; the prevalence ol barbarous Soon after this period reigned Elesbaan, the most power- 
and dissolute manners ; the use of blood as an article of ful and only conquering prince that ever occupied the 
t; copious libations of hydromel among the higher throne of Abyssinia. Involved by religious antipathies 
' -, and of an infusion of grain among the lower. He in hostility with the Sabarans or Homerites, on the op- 



represents them as wrapping pieces of flesh in skins, and posite coast of Arabia Eelix, he invaded, and appears to 
•wallowing both together; probably an erroneous ver- have made himself completely master of that country, 
sion of the custom of wrapping slices of meat in teff He assembled next a formidable force, with which he ad- 
cakes, and stuffing them down in huge mouthful*. After vanced and laid siege to the already sacred city of Mecca, 
a long range of this coast came another, producing in- Tradition represents his army as partly mounted upon ele- 
cense, aromatic*, and even a species of cinnamon. This phants, from which this expedition was termed the war of 
coast, evidently that of Berbcra, terminated in the Southern the elephant. According to the Arabian historians, a 
Horn ; the region beyond which wus unknown to Strabo, miraculous shower of stones destroyed the Ethiopian army ; 
and to Artemidoruf, from whom his information was and we may probably conclude that famine and disease, in 
chiefly derived. this barren and dreary region, thinned its ranks, and com- 

An important series of early Abyssinian history has pclled it to a disastrous retreat, 

been disclosed by a very slight and casual circumstance. Notwithstanding this check, the Ethiopian monarch* ap- 

An Egyptian monk, named Cosmas Indicopleustes, having pear to have held sway over a considerable part of Abyssi- 

penetrated into Abyssinia, was employed by Elesbaan, the nia, till the time when the rise of the religion of Mahomet, 

king, to copy two inscriptions on a chair and small column and its diffusion by force of arms, changed the face of the 

of white marble, which had been erected at the port of East. The Mahometans boast that they established their 

Adulis. One of these inscription* commemorates con. faith in Abyssinia ; but no tradition or history of that 

aue*t* made in Asia by Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt ; country gives any countenance to the assertion, nor doe* 

le other relate* conquect* which extended over the great- its present »tate exhibit the least vestige of such a change, 

er part of Abyssinia, the provinces of which are mention- It appears, however, that they were driven before this 

ed almost under their modern names. Such extensive torrent of fanatical conquest out of all their possession* 

dominion obtained by Euergetes in this part of Africa in Arabia ; that Islamism even crossed the sea, and estab- 

excited considerable surprise, especially as no hint of it lished itself in Adel and other territories, by which Abys- 

had been given in any of the Greek writers. Mr Salt sinia is closely hemmed in, and with whose people she wa* 

copied at Axum a tablet, in which similar exploit*, al- ever after involved in rooted hostility, both religious and 

most in the same terms, are ascribed to Aeizanes, king of political. 

the Axumitcs ; and considering the silence of ancient Erom this time we are reduced to the dim lights of 

authorities, and that such an extent of Egyptian conquest Abyssinian tradition, which appear, however, to record a 

was rather improbable, he inclines to believe tlutt the remarkable revolution, 'lire M " 
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driven before it a considerable number of Jew*, who, amid 
^" v "**-' die calamities of their country, had established themselves 
in different parts of Arabia. They sought refuge in Abys- 
' became numerous ana powerful, and even 
ent dominion in the province of 




fury, 
and' 



Judith, a Jewish princes*, possessed . 
J courage, and ruthless ambition, conceived the de- 
sign of usurping for herself and her country the entire so- 
of the kingdom. Availing herself of the singu- 
i of immuring the whole royal family on the top 
of a mountain, she gained possession of tiiis post, and made 
• general massacre of all those who could advance any 
claim to the throne. The infant king, however, was carried 
offbysomc faithful adherents, and conveyed to S 
his authority was acknowledged ; while Judith 
forty years over the rest of the kingdom, and I 
the crown to her posterity. In 1268, however, the house 
of Solomon, as it was called, (chiefly, it is said, through the 
influence of Tecla Haimanout, a monk highly revered for 
sanctity,) was restored in the person of Icon Amlac 

From the time of Icon Amlac the Abyssinians appear 
to have kept regular annals, and record a list of successive 
kings. Mr Bruce has even drawn up from these annals a 
somewhat detailed history of Abyssinia. But a narrative 
containing only the contests of these barbarous tribes, 
mingled with superstition and fable, and illumined by few 
traits of honour and generosity, is little calculated to edify 
or interest. For a long time it was diversified chiefly by 
the wars with Adcl, a country situated along the coast of 
the Arabian Gulf. The Adelinns had embraced the Mos- 
lem creed, so that national antipathies were heightened 
by religious bigotry, which rages so fiercely in uninformed 
Is. The war was therefore carried on with excessive 
, each party signalizing their victory by burning towns 
villages, and making a general massacre of the people. 
After a contest of several centuries, Adel appears to have 
been completely humbled, and is no longer mentioned 
among the eneltiies of Abyssinia. Violent dissensions 
then arose on the subject of religion. The Romish faith 
was introduced by a succession of missionaries from 
Europe ; and several of the kings not only embraced, 
but endeavoured to impose this religion by violence upon 
their subjects. This gave rise to civil wars, which did not 
terminate even after the missionaries had been banished, 
the Catholic system abolished, and the nation had been 
replaced under the spiritual sway of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

About two centuries ago, Abyssinia began to suffer from 
a new and formidable enemy, by which she has ever since 
been more and more hardly pressed. From the southern 
interior regions the Galla, a negro and Pagan rare of the 
most uncouth and savage aspect, and surpassing in ferocity 
even the Abyssinians themselves, began a series of de- 
solating inroads, sparing neither age nor sex. For a long 
time they succeeded only in desultory incursions, and 
were uniformly routed in the open field ; but at last, 
taking advantage of the dissensions in which the kingdom 
was still plunged, they insinuated themselves into the ser- 
vice of different chiefs, and acquired a degree of discipline 
which rendered them truly formidable. They have thus 
finally succeeded in overrunning all the central and finest 
portions of the kingdom, and leaving to the native rulers 
only two detached and severed portions. 
tmgnut of After this rapid sketch of Abyssinian history, it will be 
DiKoreiy. a more interesting object to trace the steps by which the 
country was penetrated and explored by Europeans, and 
their observations on tile peculiar and striking features of 
nature and society which it presents. 
About the year 330, an ecclesiastic named Frumentius, 



who had been travelling with his relation, Meropius, 
Tyrian philosopher, and who, at an island in the Red Se 
had become acquainted with some Abyssinians, represented 
to A than asius, the patriarch of Alexandria, the wish of 
these people to have Christianity introduced into their 
country. Frumentius was accordingly consecrated Bishop 
of Axum by the patriarch, and appears to have made many 
i among the Abyssinian*. But as Constantine the 
Emperor had embraced Arianism, and was at va- 
with the patriarch of Alexandria, he was desirous 
to recall Frumentius, either that he might appoint an 
Arian bishop, or that Frumentius might be re-consecrated 
by one of that persuasion. With this view he wrote a 
letter to the monarch of Abyssinia. By whom this letter 
was conveyed is not certain," though it is probable that it 
was by a |>erson named Theophilus, who travelled into 
that country about a. d. 333. The only notice which re- 
mains of the journey of Theophilus is given by Philo- 
storgius (Hitt Ecclet.), and it is very meagre. Theophilus 
found the descendants of some Syrians in Abyssinia, 
sprung, he supposes, from a Syrian colony planted there 
in the time of Alexander the Great. 

In the year 533, the conquests of the Abyssinians in 
Arabia, and the warm professions of friendship which 
they held out to the Roman empire, induced Justinian to 
send an embassy into that remote country, with the hope 
of persuading its sovereign to employ his forces then in 
Arabia against the Persian monarch. At this period the 
Abyssinians were acquainted with the arts of navigation, 
and had recently imbibed the spirit of trade, and acquired 
the sea-port of Adule, from which they penetrated along 
the African coast, as far as the equator, in search of gold, 
emeralds, and aromatic*. For this important commission 
Justinian selected Nonnosus, descended from a family of 
ambassadors. He took the route of the Nile, from which 
he crossed to the Red Sea, and landed at the port of 
Adule. Though the distance of this place from Axum, 
at that period the residence of the sovereigns of Abys- 
sinia, is only fifty leagues, yet the winding passes of the 
mountains which lie between them detained NonnoMis 
fifteen days. He was received with great pomp and fa- 
vour by the Abyssinian monarch, Amda, or Ameda ; but 
we are not very distinctly informed as to the fate of his 
mission. Of his original narrative, some extracts only arc 
preserved in the Iiihliotheta of Photius, and in the Chm- 
nographia of John Malala. From these, among other 
particulars, we learn that Nonnosus saw, in his passage 
through the forests which intervene between Adule and 
Axum, an immense number of wild elephants . and that 
the Abyssinian monarch gave audience in an open field, 
seated on a lofty chariot drawn by four elephants superb- 
ly caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles and musi- 
cians. In his hand he held two javelins, and a light 
shield ; his clothing was a linen garment and fillet ; and 
though thus imperfectly covered, he displayed a profu- 
sion of gold chains, collars, and bracelets, adorned with 
pearls and precious stones. Nonnosus represents Axum 
as large ana populous. In detailing his passage over the 
mountains of Taranta, he remarks the great contrast of 
the seasons on different sides of it ; from Ave to the coast, 
it was summer and harvest time ; whereas from Ave to 
Axum, and the rest of Abyssinia, it was winter. The 
truth of this observation is amply confirmed by Mr Salt. 

About the same period Cosmas, surnamcd Jntiiro- 
plaistrt, or the Indian Navigator, visited Adule. It was 
the design of this author, in publishing his work entitled 
Topopraphia Christiana, to confute the heretical opinion 
that the earth is a globe, and offer proofs that it was a 
flat oblong, as represented in the Scriptures. His voyage 
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interesting passages from it : and the complete work was 
published by Montfaucon, at Paris, in 1707, in the A'oea 
CoiUrtio Patrvm, torn. ii. The most valuable part of it 
has been published in French and Greek, by Melchisidcc 
Thcvcnot, in his Rtlatkm* de Dirm Voyage* CMrinur, 
mm tncore jmbttfa on traduit. Paris, 1682. To this 
author we are indebted for the Adulic inscriptions. It 
appears that Eleshaan, king of the Axumites, had order- 
ed the governor of Adule to send him a copy of these in- 
scriptions : and the governor employed Cosmas, who hap- 
pened to be there at that time, and one Menus, a mer- 
chant, for that purpose. Till Mr Salt examined these 
inscriptions, during his first journey, they had always been 
regarded as forming only one ; though in this view their 
meaning was not very clear, and they were at variance 
with authenticated history : but he satisfactorily proved, 
that instead of being a single inscription, referring ex- 
clusively to Ptolemy Euergetes, there were two distinct 
inscriptions, one ot which refers to Ptolemy, and the 
other to the affairs of Abyssinia. The former inscription, 
among other things, mentions that Ptolemy and his lather 
were the first that brought elephants from the Troglodytes 
and Ethiopia. 

Besides the interesting information which Cosmas af- 
fords respecting the port and inscription of Adule, he 
particularly describes the trade of the Axumites along 
the African coast of Hurbaria or Zingi, and as far us 
Trapobane. Ceylon ; and mentions, that every other year 
the king of Axura sent several persons of distinction to 
traffic with the natives of Agow for gold, which they 
bartered for cattle, salt, and iron. The journey com- 
monly occupied six months. He represent* the fountains 
of the Nile as in the vicinity of Agow, which sufficiently 
points it out as the country of the Agows mentioned by 
Peter Paez, who travelled in Abyssinia in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

Kespecting Abyssinia, the notices of travellers arc few 
and very meagre, from the time of Cosmas and Nonnosus, 
to the conclusion of the fifteenth century. We find it 
mentioned by Marco Polo, and by Ibn El Wardi, an Ara- 
bian author ; and some slight notices, |>articularly of the 
religious missions into that country, till the ^ear 1504J, 
are supplied by Henaudnt, from the Coptic writers, in his 
I listeria Patriarcharum Ahxandrinorum, Paris, 17 IS. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
missions into Abyssinia commenced : they originated in 
rattier a singular circumstance. John II. king of Portugal 
was extremely anxious to discover the residence of Prestcr 
John, who had long been represented in Europe as a 
Christian sovereign of great power, ruling somewhere in 
the centre of Asia. For this purpose, John sent Peter 
Covilhum and Alphonso or Michael de Payva into Asia: 
the latter soon died, but the former, during his abode on 
the western coasts of the Ked Sea, hearing much of the 
Abyssinian emperor, and of his being a Christian, con- 
cluded that he had found the object of his search. He 
immediately conveyed this information to his own court, 
and proceeded himself to Shoo, then the residence of the 
Afffush, or monarch of Abyssinia. He was received and 
treated with great kindness and respect ; but, according 
to the usual policy of the Abyssinian court at that period, 
he was not permitted to leave the country. An account 
of his residence is given by Damiano Goez, in his ' 
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King Emanuel, who was desirous 
tercourse with the sovereign of Abys- 
(not less from commercial and political than religious 
motives.) sent an embassy into that country in the year 
1520. At the head of this embassy he placed the famous 
Edward Galvan, who had been secretary of state, and 
ambassador in France, Germany, and Home. The selec- 
tion of such a man points out the importance which 
Emanuel attached to this mission. But unfortunately, 
Galvan, being extremely old, was unequal to the fatiguea 
of so long and dangerous a journey, and died soon niter 
the embassy entered the Ked Sea. In his stead Rodri- 
guez de Lima was appointed ; and Francisco Alvarez, who 
had been chaplain to Galvan, was continued in die same 
office by Rodriguez. Their journey from the coast of the 
lied Sea was long and troublesome, on account of the 
heat of the climate and the badness of the roads ; but 
they arrived at the Abyssinian court on the 12th of April 
16*0, where they were received w ith much splendour and 
courtesy by the Emperor David. They were detained in 
Abyssinia six years, from various causes ; and on their de- 
parture, the emperor requested Rodriguez to leave behind 
nim his physician, John lkmiudcz, and a painter of his 
retinue, with which request the ambassador complied. 
Alvarez wrote a minute account of Abyssinia, of which 
there are sevrral editions ; — that published by himself at 
Lisbon in 1540 ; a Spanish translation from the Portuguese, 
published at Antwerp in 1657 ; an Italian translation from 
the Portuguese manuscript, published by Kamusio in Ilia 
Collection of I'ot/tiffc*, hb. u, (which differs materially 
from the Lisbon edition); a French translation in 1558; 
and an English translation, in Purchus's Collection of 
\ 'oyiffrs. The value and accuracy of this author's state- 
ments hove beeu differently appreciated ; but it seems 
probable that several fabrications were published in his 
name ; for Damiano Goez asserts that he had seen a 
journal written by Alvarez, very different from most of 
the published works. 1 In some respects, the descrip- 
tion which he gives of Abyssinia is extremely valuable. 
No European traveller, since his time, has visited Angot, 
Amhara. and Shoa ; the first a region occupied by the 
Pagan Gulla, and bordering with some barbarous tribes 
near the Ked Sea. This traveller visited Axum a short 
time before it was almost totully destroyed by the Turkish 
invasion, and he describes it as a large and beautiful place. 
According to him, none of the cities of Abyssinia contained 
more than fifteen hundred houses ; a statement with which 
the assertion of Bruce, that Gondar, when he was there, 
contained ten thousand families, can hardly be reconciled. 

In the year 1538, Bcrmudcz was sent back to Portugal, 
as ambassador from the Abyssinian monarch : and utter 
a short abode at Lisbon, he was ordered to return by the 
way of Goa, und take from that place some troops to re- 
inforce the Abyssinian, who at tins period hod been com- 
pelled to take shelter from the Moors in the mountainous 
part of his kingdom. The reinforcement was landed at 
Mussowa, and alter a difficult journey through the moun- 
tainous passes and defiles, they joined the emperor. Ber- 
mudez published an account of his journey at Lisbon in 
15ti5. There are also editions of it published at the same 
place in 15G9 and 1(>15, which are very scarce. It was 
translated into English by Purchas (Pilgrim*, I. vii. c vii. 
p. 1149), and from thence into French by La Croze, 
(Cliristianisme dLlhiopt, p. 92-265.) But tile gTcater 
part of his work relates to the victories, defeat, and death 



1 The translation of lUmuiio was made from a manuscript supplied by Goez. 
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A^ssinis, of the Portuguese general, Christopher de Gnroa ; and is 
' principally valuable from the description which he gives 
of some, otherwise little known, porta of the country, 
which he visited in the course of the war. 

In the year 1558, Ignatius Loyola, at the urgent re- 
quest of an Abyssinian priest called Peter, who had visit- 
ed Home, projected a new mission into Abyssinia, and by 
bis influence with the king of Portugal, persuaded him to 
send an ambassador and a patriarch along with the mis- 
sionaries. Tljey went first to Goa, where they learned 
that an entrance into Abyssinia by the Ked Sen would 
be extremely difficult and dangerous, if not quite imprac- 
ticable, as the Turks carefully guarded the sea-coasts 
with their ships. In consequence of this intelligence, it 
was resolved that the ambassador and the patriarch should 
not attempt the journey ; and of the missionaries only one 
arrived in Abyssinia. An account of this mission was 
in 1615 ;' it contains a great deal of curious 
ation, but ought to be read, like all the other ac- 
I of the Jesuit missionaries, with great caution. 
From this period till the close of the sixteenth century, 
Abyssinia was extremely difficult of access, in conse- 
quence of the Turks having exclusive possession of the 
sea-coast. At length, in 15t$9, Philip II. of Spain, anxious 
to renew the alliance between the two courts sent a letter 
to the Abyssinian monarch by an Italian bishop, John 
Baptista, and a person of the name of Lewis dc Mendoza, 
who was then settled at Diu, and was well acquainted 
with the commerce of the Hed Sea. The bishop died 
during his journey, but Mendoza penetrated into Abys- 
sinia, delivered his letter, and earned bock one from the 
emperor to Philip. In consequence of his success, Men- 
doza was sent on a second mission, and saile d from Goa 
in February 1589, accompanied by Antonio dc Mont si r- 
rato, a Catatonia]], and Peter Paez, a Spaniard. In their 
voyage they were shipwrecked and taken prisoners. 
This circumstance proved of great advantage to Paez, 
who, being a man of considerable talents and of great ac- 
tivity of mind, as well as zeal, spent the seven years of 
his captivity in making himself a perfect master of the 
Arabian language. In consequence of the intelligence of 
their misfortune reaching Goa, two other missionaries were 
dispatched for Abyssinia ; Abraham de Georgiis, a man of 
gTeat learning and courage, and a thorough muster of all 
the eastern languages, and Melchior de Svlva, bv birth an 
Indian : only the latter, however, arrived in Abyssinia, 
the former having been taken and beheaded by the Ma- 
hometans. In the mean time, Peter Paez having been 
ransomed, found means to penetrate into Abyssinia, where 
he soon gained an ascendancy over the mind of the em- 
peror, lie is the first F.uropean who visited what the 
Aby&sinians deem the sources of the Kile. He died in 
that country in the year 1622; and his manuscript, de- 
tailing the affairs of Abyssinia from the year 1556 to his 
death, was transmitted to Kotnc, where it is said to be 
still preserved. The only extract which has been printed 
from it relates to his journey to the sources of the Nile, 
and is given by Kircher in his (Edipus Egyptiacut. Paez 
was succeeded, in 1623, by Father Emanuel D'Almeyda, 
who travelled from Mossowa, by Adejada, across the plain 
Serawe, and partly along the course of the March, till he 
arrived at the monastery of Fremorut, the usual residence 
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society of Jesuits called Antonio dc Angelis, who was Ativssuii*. 
famous for his skill in the Amharic language. In 1624,^^' 
Alphonso Mendez was sent patriarch into Abyssinia. He 
arrived at Fremona on the 21st of June in that year ; but 
on account of the dangerous travelling through Tigri at 
that season, he was obliged to stay there till the October 
following, when he went to the residence of the emperor, 
by whom he was received with great pomp. His beha- 
viour, however, was not such as to render him long a 
favourite ; and he was ordered to retire to Fremona. 
Scarcely had he arrived there before he received a fresh 
order to leave the kingdom ; and, not immediately com- 
plying, he was conducted to Mossowa. He wrote the his- 
tory of Abyssinia in Latin, a French translation of which 
was printed at Lisle in 16S3. V During the residence of 
Mendez in this kingdom, Peter Heyling of Lubeck, a 
Lutheran, well versed in the Arabic, ingratiated himself 
into the favour of the Abuna, or metropolitan bishop of 
Ahyssinia at Alexandria, and visited that country along 
with him ; and he continued for several years, being high- 
ly esteemed by the court and the clergy, both on account 
of his skill and success in medicine, und his knowledge of 
the oriental languages, and of polemic divinity. Kespcct- 
ing the cause and period of his return there is some ob- 
scurity. Mendez asserts that he nns ordered to leave 
the kingdom; whereas Ludolphus asserts that the em- 
peror was very unwilling to part with him. He did not 
live to revisit Europe, having been put to death on his re- 
turn either by the .Arabs or by the bashaw ofSuakem. An 
account of his life, and the few particulars which he trans- 
mitted to his friends respecting Abyssinia, were publish- 
ed in German, in the year 1724, along with an epitome, 
in the same language, of Geddcs's Ecrltsinshinl History 
of iithiopia. From the cliaructer and attainments of 
Heyling, m connection with the opportunities of observa- 
tion and information which he enjoyed, there is no doubt 
that, had he lived to return to Europe, he would have 
added considerably to the stoc k of knowledge at that time 
possessed regarding this country. 

In the suite of Alphonso Mendez was Father I.obn, who, 
during the greater part of the nine years that he resid- 
ed in Abyssinia, was rector of the college of Fremona. 
His description of that country, and history of bis travels, 
though simple and succinct is much superior in clearness 
antl accuracy to the relations of any of the travellers who 
had preceded hint. Lobo resided for some time in the 
province of Damot, near the sources of the Nile. It has 
been supposed, though, we imagine, erroneously, that A. 
short HtUttion of the rirrr A *7<r, trt tlx Stturcr out/ (_ 'urmttf 
by ait Eye- i;-'.«-.v. which was first published in KiiiH, and 
afterwards republished by l)r ltothcram in 17!)1, was pro- 
cured at Lisbon from Lobo himself. This account of the 
sources of the Nile differs in sonic respects from the ac- 
count given in Le Grand's translation of Lobo. His work 
was originally published in Portuguese, but it is much 
better known in the French translation of Lc Grand, and 
in the English translation by I)r Johnson. 

In 1660, Father Tellez, at the request of the society of 
Jesuits, publi»hcd his General History of Abyssinia under 
the following title : llistoriu Genii de Ethiopia Alto, cm 
Pratt loam. Sec. Coimbra, 1660, folio. 3 In compiling this 
work, he had the advantage of consulting all the relations 
which the missionaries hod drawn up, as well as the an- 
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Abyssinia. Dual letters which they had sent to the college of Jesuits complete victor)', after which he put the king to death, Abvarinla. 
0-\--s^at Lisbon ; and, as is noticed in the title-page, the relation and substituted in his place Hannet, an old man, brother v. 
of Emanuel d'Alraevda is here abridged. to the late monarch, in whose name he administered the 
The Portuguese having lost 'their credit and influence affairs of the kingdom with absolute sway. He had be- 
in Abyssinia by the haughty behaviour of Mendez, the fore increased his power by marrying Ozoro Esther, widow 
French resolved to use their endeavours to establish of Mariam-Barea, and reckoned the greatest beauty in the 
themselves in that country ; and for tins purpose Louis kingdom. Such was the state of affairs when Mr Bruce 
XIV. wrote a letter to the father of the emperor, who entered Abyssinia: and as it is to him chiefly that we are 
was then on the throne, which reached him, though by indebted for what we know of the remarkable features of 
what means we are not informed. At the same time in- that country, it must be interesting to introduce hero at 



structions were sent to M. Maillet, the French consul at some length the particular* of his 

i the 15th of 



Cairo, to second the plans of his court ; and accordingly. On the 15th of November 1709, Mr Bruce, with two 

having learned that the emperor was ill, he dispatched guides, left Arkeeko. on the eastern coast of Africa, and 

Poncet, a physician, to cure him. Along with Poncct proceeded southwards for Gondar, the capital of Abys- 

was sent, by tile influence of the Jesuits, Father de Bre- sinia. After an hour's journey, he pitched his tent near 

vedcnt,a man particularly conversant in astronomy. They a pit full of rain water, where he remained all day; 



J. They a pit full of rain water, where he 
on the Nile on the 1 0th of June 1698," and ar- being detained by some arrangements with his guides, did 

on the not finally set out till the evening of " 



rived within a day and halfs journey of Gondar on the not finally set out" till the evening of the 16th. For the short 



3d of July of the following year. Here the father died, space they had travelled, the ground wns covered with 

and Poncet, having rested himself till the 21st of the same grass broader in the leaf than ours ; but in a little time the 

month, set out for Gondar. He particularly describes the soil became hard, dry. gravelly, and full of acacia, or Egyp- 

public audience which was granted him by the emperor, tian thorn. On the 17th, they changed their course from 

and his rich and splendid attire. Respecting the latter, south to west, and soon arrived at a range of mountains 

and also in what he says concerning Gondar, his accounts standing so dose to one another, that there was no passage 

" at variance with the relations of the Por- between them except what was worn by torrents ; the bed 

aries : hence the fidelity of his work has of one of which consequently now became their rood. In 




i called in question, especially by Le Grand, though the evening thev pitched their tent at some distance from 

J k Having succeeded in curing this torrent, which contained scarcely any water when 

he set out from Gondar in the they left it ; but all the afternoon there had been an np- 

• of 1700, by the way of Mossowa,and arrived safe pearance of rain, with much thunder and lightning at a 



Francof. 1681 ; Commmtariw, in like a rapid river, and the foremost part of it 



in France, where he published a distinct account of his distance. On a sudden they heard a noise among the 
journey. A translation of it is given in Lockman's Tra- mountains louder than thunder ; and instantly saw the 
erU o/ the Jesuits. The learned works of Ludolphus— torrent, swollen immensely by the l" 



Hisioriam EtkiopUam, Francof. 1691 ; and KtUtio Nora, ing a body of water about the height of a man. Having 

&c. 1693, must not be passed over : for though he chiefly run for some time thus violently, the current, no longer 

compiled them from the writings of the Portuguese mis- supplied by the rains, began to diminish, and by the next 

i already mentioned, he was enabled to add con- morning was entirely gone. Among these mountains the 




to their stock of information, by means of his great nights arc cold even in summer. 
O 'eof the Ethiopian language, — by his conversations On the 18th the journey was resumed, following the bed 
with Gregory, an intelligent and liberal Abyssinian priest, of the torrent, now almost dry, though the stones were 



whom he invited from Home to the court of Saxc-Gotha. — rendered very slippery by the quantity of rain which had 

and by the report of Morat, an Armenian merchant, who fallen. Leaving this disagreeable road, they came to a 

had often been in Abyssinia. The Thtologia Ethiopka fine rivulet ; which being the first clear water thev bad 

of Gregory is published in Fabricius's Imx Etxmgtlii. seen from the time Mr Bruce left Syria, was exceedingly 

In 1750, three Franciscans succeeded in penetrating a* agreeable. They proceeded along the banks of this river 

far as Gondar. From this time, Abyssinia was not reach- for some time ; and soon after leaving it, they came to 



ed by any European traveller, till the journey of Bruce. another of the same kind ; hut next day were obliged to 
At the time when Mr Bruce entered Abyssinia, it was resume their course in the bed of a torrent. The moun- 



rent by civil war. The king Yasous, otherwise popular, tains in this part of the world are excessively rugged and 

had married a Guild princess, an unpopular step, in con- full of precipices, entirely destitute of soil, and covered 

sequence of which an inveterate prejudice against her, with loose stones of a black colour. On the side of the 

her family, and the king himself, became rooted in the torrent in which they marched, however, there grew very 

mind of the Abyssinian*. The eldest son, after sue- large sycamore trees, some of them little less than 7^ feet 

ceeding to the throne, having died, not without sus- in diameter. Their branches afforded shelter to an infi- 

picicn of poison, was surceeded by loos, the son of this nite number of birds, many of them without song, but 

Galla queen ; but the evident preference which he show- others having notes very different from the European 

ed for his relations belonging to this hated race, excited kinds, and peculiar to the continent of Africa. Most of 

a violent discontent, which issued in the rebellion of those which had very beautiful colours were of the jay or 



Mariam-Barea, governor of the great province of Be- magpie kind. The trees were loaded with figs ; but they 

gemder. The king was obliged to call in the aid of Suhul came to nothing, by reason of the ignorance of the sa- 

Michael, the almost independent governor of Tigre. vages, who knew not the process of caprification. The 

Michael immediately obeyed the call, and soon crushed streams of water themselves, which at this 



Mariam-Barea, who sought refuge among the Galla, by found so delightful, run only after October; they I 

whom he was killed. Michael himself, however, now the on the other side of the mountains when the summer 

real master of the kingdom, could not brook the ascend- rains in Abyssinia are ceasing ; at other times no water 

ancy of the king's Galla favourites; and having involved is to be met with, excepting what is contained in stag- 

himsclf in a quarrel with Fosil, the most powerful among nant pools. 

that body, both parties took arms. Michael gained a On the 20th of November they began to ascend the 
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Abyssinia, high mountain of Toronto. Their road wn« now exceed- 
v -^ - v"^« / ingly nigged and uneven, intenectcd with monstrous 
gullies ana holes made by the torrents, as well as by huge 
fragments of rocks which had tumbled down. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that they could carry the astrono- 
mical instruments up the hill ; in which work Mr Kruce 
himself, and one of his attendants named Yasme, a Moor, 
bore a principal sliarc. The only misfortune they met 
with was, that their asses, being unloaded, and committed 
to the care of a single person, refused to ascend this 
barren mountain ; and in spite of all that their drivers 
could do, set off at a brisk trot for the fertile plains be- 
low. Luckily, however, they were afterwards recovered 
by four Moors sent after them, and the journey resumed 
without any material interruption. 

Taranta is so destitute of earth, that there was no pos- 
sibility of pitching a tent upon it ; bo that our travellers 
were obliged to take up their lodging in one of the caves 
with which it abounds. 'Hie under part of the 
produces in great plenty the tree called ImlquaU, 
was here observed in greater perfection than in any < 

the whole journey. The middle part 
e no fruit ; and the upper part 
I with the oxycedras, or Virginia cedar, colled 
in the language of the country. On the ton is a 
//,.'/.■.■■, inhabited by poor shepherds, 
who keen the flocks of the wealthy inhabitants of the 
town of Dixan below. They are of a dark complexion, 
inclining to yellow ; their hair black, and curled artificial- 
ly by means of a stick, and which our author supposes to 
be the same with the crisfring-pin mentioned Isa. iii. 22. 
The men hove a girdle ol coarse cotton cloth, swathed 
six times round their middle ; and thev carry along with 



ing slaves, who are stolen from Abyssinia, chiefly by the Abyssinia, 
priests, and sent into Arabia and India. V-^"v*s^ 

The next stage was from Dixan to Adowa, capital of 
the province of Tigre. Leaving Dixan on the 25th of 
November, they pitched their tent the first night under a 
large spreading tree called darao, which, Mr Bruce says, 
was one of the finest he saw in Abyssinia, being about 7£ 
feet in diameter. They had been joined by some Moors 
driving 20 loaded asses and two bulls, which in that coun- 
try are likewise used as beasts of burden. Here, our au- 
thor soys, he recovered a tranquillity of mind which he 
had not enjoyed since his arrival at Masuoh ; they were 
now entirely without the dominions of the naybe, and en- 
tered into those of the emperor. Saloomc attended them 
for some way, and seemed disposed to proceed ; but one 
of the company, who belonged to the Abyssinian mo- 
narch, liaving made a mark in the ground with his knife, 
told him, that if he proceeded one step beyond that, he 
" foot, and leave him to be de- 



measure delivered t 




the company 
journey with pleasure, through a m 
than they had hitherto passed. In 
covered w itn u nu 



bird as large as a turkey, 



&c. but in 



.t grass,* 
Great flocks of a 



them Iv, i) 



and a shield made of 1 bulls' hides, lie- 



sides these weapons, they have in their girdles a crooked 
knife with a blade about sixteen inches in length, and three 
in breadth at the lower part. There is here great plenty 
of cattle of all kinds ; the cows generally milk-white, with 
dewlaps hanging down to their knees ; their horns wide 
like those of the Lincolnshire cattle, and their hair like 
•ilk. The sheep arc all block, both here and throughout 
the province of figrc ; having hair upon them instead of 
wool, like the rest of the sheep within the tropics, but 
remarkable for its lustre and softness, without any bristly 

auality. On the top of the mountain is a plain, which, at 
he time our author was there, they had sown with wheat. 
The air seemed excessively cold, though the barometer 
was not below 59° in the evening. On the west side the 
cedars, which on other parts are very beautiful, degene- 
rate into small shrubs and bushes. 

The road down this mountain was for some time not 
inferior in ruggedness to that by which they had ascend- 
ed ; but as they approached Dixan, it improved consid- 
erably. This is the first town on the Abyssinian side of 
Taranta. It is seated on the top of a hill of a form exact- 
ly conical, surrounded by a deep valley like a ditch ; and 
there is no access to it but by a path which winds round 
the hill. The inhabitants were formerly exterminated by 
Michael Has ; and the succeeding race were found by Mr 
Bruce composed of the worst characters from the terri- 
tories of the Bahamagash and the province of Tigre, on 
both of which it borders. Mere he was in danger from 
the treachery of his guide Saloome, who wished to have 
decoyed him into the power of some assassins. Finding 
that this could not be done, he surrounded Mr Bruce and 
his retinue with a body of armed men ; but they were 
dispersed by the authority of ilagi Abdclcarder, who had 
received orders to provide for the safety of the travellers. 
The only trade carried on here is that of buying and sell* 



il in the Amhoric language 
ces. A large animal of the 
goat kind, called ayazan, was found dead and newly 
killed by a lion. It was about the size of a large ass, and 
afforded a plentiful repast. Numbers of kolquall trees 
were also seen ; and the sides of the river Habesh were 
adorned with a beautiful tree of the same name with the 
stream. There were in this place also many flowers of 
various kinds, particularly jessamine. Hie mountains of 
Adowa, which they came in sight of on the 5th of De- 
cember, are totally unlike any tiling to be met with in 
Europe: their sides being all perpendicular rocks, like 
steeples or obelisks of many different forms. 

Adowa, though the capital of an extensive province or 
kingdom, does not contain above 300 houses ; it occupies 
nevertheless a large space, by reason of the inclosures of a 
tree called tntnzcy, which surround each of the houses. 
It stands on the declivity of a hill, situated on the west 
side of n small plain surrounded by mountains. It is 
watered by three rivulets, which never become dry, even 
in the greatest heats. A manufacture is carried on 
here of a kind of coarse cotton cloth, which passes for 
money throughout all Abyssinia. The houses arc built 
of rough stone cemented with mud ; lime being only used 
in the construction of those at Gondar, and even there it 
is very had. 

Our traveller was very hospitably entertained at Adowa, 
by one Janni, with whom he resided during his stay there. 
Leaving it on the 17th of December, he visited the ruins 
of Axum, once the capital of the empire. He found 40 
obelisks, but without any hieroglyphics. A large one is 
still standing, but the two largest have fallen. There is 
also a curious obelisk, of which he gives a figure, with 
other antiquities which our limits will not allow us to en- 
large upon. The town has at present about 6(H) houses, 
and carries on manufactures of the coarse cotton doth al- 
ready mentioned. It is watered by a small stream which 
flows all the year, and it is received into a fine basin, 150 
feet square, where it is collected for the use of the neigh- 
bouring gardens. Its latitude was found by Mr Bruce to 
be 14. 6. 36. N. 

On the 20th of January 1770, our traveller set out 
from Axum. The road was at first smooth and pie 
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i the remains, as he conjecture*, 
iy. As they passed farther on, 
however, the air was everywhere perfumed by a vast i 
ber of flowers of different kinds, particularly 
One species of this, named ogam, was found in 
ty, that almost all the adjacent hills were covered by it ; 
the whole country had the most beautiful appearance ; 
• was exquisitely fine, and tli 
?reenble. In this fine count) 
the first opportunity of beholding tlic horribly 
practice ot the Abyssinian*, in cutting off 
pieces of flesh from the bodies of living animals, and de- 
vouring them raw ; while at the same time they have the 
utmost horror and religious aversion at pork of every 
kind : insomuch that Mr Bruce durst not venture to taste 
the flesh of a wild boar, just after having assisted in the 
destruction of five or six. 

During the remaining part of the journey from Adowa 
to Sire, the country continued equally beautiful, and the 
variety of flowers and trees greatly augmented ; but as a 
report was propagated that lias Michael had been defeated 
by Fasil, they now met with some insults. These, how- 
ever, were but trifling; and on the 22d in the evening 
they arrived safely at Sire, situated in Lat. 14. 4. 35. X. 

This town is still larger than Axum, but the houses 
arc built only of clay covered with thatch ; the roofs in 
the form of cones, which indeed is the shape of all those 
in Abyssinia. Sire stands on the brink of a very steep 
and narrow valley, through which the road is almost im- 
passable. It is famous lor a manufacture of cotton cloth, 
which, as already observed, passe* as money throughout 
the whole empire. Beads, needles, antimony, and in- 
cense sometimes pass in the same way. The country in 
tile neighbourhood is extremely fine ; but the inhabitants, 
from the low situation, are subject to putrid fevers. On 
leaving it on the 24th, our travellers passed through a 
vast plain, where they could discern, as far as the eye 
could reach, only Mime few detnch'-il hills standing on the 
plain, covered with high grass, which the inhabitants were 
then burning. The country to tile northward is flat and 
open. In the way to Uondar, however, lies that ridge of 
mountains called Sttmert ; of which one named Lamalmon 
is the most remarkable, and by some supposed to be the 
highest in Abyssinia. Betwixt Sire and these mountains 
flows the river Tacazze, which, next to the Nile, is the 
largest in Abyssinia. Mr Bruce informs us that it car- 
ries near one-third of the water which falls on the whole 
empire ; and when passing it he saw the marks of its 
stream, the preceding year, 18 feet perpendicular above 
the bottom ; nor could it be ascertained whether this was 
the highest point to which it had reached. The Tacazze 
has its source in the district of Angot, rising from three 
sources, like the Nile, in a flat country, about 200 miles 
to the S. K. of Gondar. It is extremely pleasant, being 
shaded with fine lofty trees, the water extremely clear, 
and the hanks adorned with the most fragrant flowers. 
At the ford where they crossed, this river was fully 200 
yards broad, and about three feet deep, running very 
swiftly over a bottom of pebbles. At the very edge of 
the water the banks were covered with tamarisks, behind 
which grew tall and stately trees, that never lose their 
leaves. It abounds with fish, and is inhabited by croco- 
diles and hippopotami : the former of which frequently 
carry oft" people who attempt to cross the river upon 
blown up skius. The neighbouring woods are full of lions 
and hyenas. The Tacazze is marked by Mr Bruce in his 
map as n branch of the Astaboras. which falls into the Nile. 
The latitude of the ford wa* found to be 13. 42. -K>, N. 



This river was passed on the 26th of January ; after Abyss inm. 
which our travellers entered into the country of Somen ;v 
the governor of which, Ayto 'Icsfos, had never acknow- 
ledged the authority of Ras Michael, nor any of the em- 
jierors set up by him since the death of Idas. The coun- 
try therefore was hostile ; but the uncertainty of the event 
of the war, and the well-known severity of Michael s dis- 
position, preserved our traveller and his company from any 
insult, excepting a feeble and unsuccessful attempt to ex- 
tort money. Here Mr Bruce observes that the people 
were more flat-nosed than any he had hitherto seen in 
Abyssinia. The path among the mountains was for the 
I part exceedingly dangerous, having a precipice of 
height close by it which way soever you turn. The 
ntains appeared of very cUraordinary shape* ; some 
like cones : others high and pointed, like columns, pyra- 
mids, or obelisks. In one place a village wa* observed in 
so dangerous a situation, that scarce the distance of a 
yard intervened between the houses and a dreadful pre- 
cipice. The lions and hyena* were very numerous among 
these mountains, and devoured one of the best mules our 
travellers had. The hyena* were so bold, that they stalked 
about as familiarly as dogs, and were not intimidated by 
the discharge of tire-arms. Their voracity was such, that 
they ate the bodies of those of their own species which 
our travellers had killed in their own defence. 

On the 7th of February the travellers began to ascend 
Lamalmon by a winding path scarcely two feet broad, on 
the brink of a dreadful precipice, and frequently intersect- 
ed by the beds of torrents which produced vast irregular 
chasms. After ascending two hours with incredible toil 
up this narrow path, they came to a small plain named 
Keiiut or Si Michael, from a church of that name situated 
there. On ascending to the very top of the mountain, 
where they arrived on the 9th of February, our travellers 
were surprised to find, that though from below it had the 
appearance of being sharp-pointed, it was in reality a large 
plain full of springs, which are the sources of most of the 
rivers in this part of Abyssinia. These springs boil out of 
the earth, sending forth such quantities of water as are 
sufficient to turn a mill. A perpetual verdure prevail* ; 
and it is entirely owing to indolence in the husbandman 
if he has not three harvests annually. Lamalmon stands 
on the north-west part of the mountains of Somen ; but 
though higher than the mountain* of Tigre, our author is 
of opinion that it is considerably inferior to those which 
are situated on the south-east. The plain on the top is 
altogether impregnable to an army, both by reason of its 
situation and the plentv of provisions it affords for the 
maintenance of its inhabitants ; even the streams on the 
toj) ore full of fish. Here the mercury in the barometer 
stood at 20j inches. 

During the time our travellers remained at Lamalmon, 
a servant of Has Michael arrived to conduct them safely 
to the capital, bringing a certain account of the victory 
over Fasil ; so that now the difficulties and dangers of 
their journey were over. The country appeared better 
cultivated as they approached the capital ; and they saw 
several plantations of sugar-canes, which are raised from 
the seed. In some places, however, particularly in Wog- 
gora, great damage is done by swarms of ants, rats, and 
mice, which destroy the fruits of the earth. Mr Bruce had 
already experienced the mischief arising from a small spe- 
cies of ant, whose bite was not only more painful than the 
sting of a scorpion, but which issued out of the ground in 
such numbers as to cut in piece* the carpets and every 
thing made of soft materials. 

Whin Mr Bruce approached the capital, he was dress- 
ed like a Moor : and this dress he wa* advised to keep 
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Abrssinb. until he should receive some protection from government ; The plate* given in Mr Bruce'* Trm*U, especially those of Abvisink. 
v -*~v^>his greatest, indeed his only, danger arising from the natural history, were early represented as inaccurate : andV-^-v^' 
priests, who were alarmed at hearing of the approach of that they may be so in some of the minutis- is not improbable 
a Frank to the capital. This was the more necessary, as as BfOM laid no claim to a scientific knowledge ot the »ub- 
thc emperor and Michael Has were both out of town, jeet; but when Dr Clarke showed these plates to the 
For this reason also he took up his residence in the Abyssinian Dean, though be knew not the nature of the 
Moorish quarter of Gondar, a large city, containing not book in which they were contained, and the name of Bruce 
fewer than 8000 houses. The only inconvenience he was not mentioned, the latter immediately gave the tame 
underwent here, was the not being allowed to cat any appellations, and assigned the same uses as Bruce, to the 
flesh : for we have already taken notice of a law made by Ergttt-denimo, Eyett d krone, Enuxti, Ka/tfiiaJI, Gergir, 
one of the emperors, that none of his subjects should eat Kantuffa, &c. He confirmed the account of the zimb fly, 
flesh but such as had been killed by Christians ; and a de- and asserted that he had heard of armies being destroyed 
viation from this would have been accounted equal to a by it. When Bruce's map was laid before him, though of 
renunciation of Christianity itself. Here he remained course he could not read the names, he pointed out the 
till the 15th of February ; when Ayto Aylo waited upon locality of Gondar, exactly where Bruce had placed it. 
him, and addressed him in the character of physician, A considerable period elapsed between the date of Mr 
which he had assumed. By this nobleman he was carried Bruce's travels, and those of Mr Salt, the next European 
to the palace of Koscam, and introduced to the old queen, traveller in Abyssi nia; and Mr Browne informs us, that. 
His advice wa* required for one of the royal family who for nine years preceding 1796, there was even no corn- 
was ill of the small-pox ; but a saint had already under- munication between Egypt and that country, probably in 
taken his cure. The event, however, proved unfortunate ; consequence of the unsettled state of Sennoar and Nubia, 
the patient died, and the saint lost his reputation. Our Mr Salt's first journey into Abyssinia took place in the Mr Salfs 
limits will not allow us to give any particular account of year 1806. Having accompanied Lord Valentin in liisjournejrs. 
the steps by which Mr Bruce arrived at the high degree travels in the East, and his Lordship being desirous of 
of reputation which he enjoyed in Abyssinia. In general, ascertaining the state of Abyssinia, and the probabilitv of 
his success in the practice of medicine ; his skill in horse- opening a commercial intercourse between it and Bri- 
monship and the use of fire-arms, which by his own nc- tain, and her oriental dominions, Mr Salt undertook the 
count must have been very extraordinary ; his prudence conveyance of some presents from his l<ordsliip to the 
in evading religious disputes : as well as his personal in- Kas. An abstract of the most important information con- 
trepidity and presence of mind, which never once failed tained in both his journeys will afterwards be given ; at 
him, even in the greatest emergencies : all conspired to present we shall confine ourselves to a brief outline of 
render him agreeable to persons of every denomination, his route. From Massowa he proceeded to Ariceeko ; 
By the king he was promoted to the government of Has- and thence southwards, with a little inclination to the 
el-Feel, was his constant attendant on all occasions, and west, he passed over Taranta to Dixan. On leaving this 
was with him in several military expeditions : but never place, he proceeded to Antalo, through Abha, Agownia, 
met with any opportunity of distinguishing his personal and Cheticut. At Antalo he found the Kas, and deliver- 
valour, though he had the command of a body of horse at ed I.ord Valentia's presents. From Antalo he made on 
one of the battles fought at a place named Serbraro*. excursion to Axum, by the route of Muculloh and Adowa, 
Thus honoured and employed, he had an ample oppor- at which latter place he met with Fasilydas, the son of 
tunity of exploring the sources and cataracts of the Bohr- Yasous, formerly king of Abyssinia- At Axum he par- 
el-Axrek, which he considered the Nile, as well as the ticularly examined the obelisks, inscriptions, and ruins ; 
geography and natural products of the whole country ; ob- he also discovered a Greek inscription fifteen hundred 
taining also leave at last to return home. years old, which prove* Axum to have been the capital of 

The truth and accuracy of Mr Bruce's narrative have a people called the Axumites, and gives credibility to the 

excited greater controversy than has arisen in regard to accounts before doubted, of embassies sent to them by the 

any other work of the same description. No book ever Komans. This inscription fixes the conquest of part ot* 

parsed through a severer ordeal ; and some have not even Arabia by the Abyssinians at an earlier period than was 

scrupled to represent it as a mass of fiction from beginning hitherto supposed. From Axum Mr Salt returned to 

to end. Such an opinion is now on all hands admitted to Antalo by the road became ; and on hi* leaving the coun- 

be unfounded. There certainly do appear to be some pas- try, he again visited Axum and Dixan. 
sages that are highly coloured ; nor are there wanting a Mr Pearce, one of his attendants, was left behind at 

few adventurous sallies, that seem to have but little foun- Antalo ; and when Mr Salt arrived in Abyssinia the 

elation in reality. But it is no longer doubted that the second time, about five years afterwards, he learned from 

events of his journey, and his account of the country and Mr Pearce, that during hut residence in that country he 

people, arc in the muin correct. hod made an attempt to reach Gondar. For this purpose 

Mr Salt, though he pointedly exposed the mistakes and he set out from Antalo, ant' directed his course through 
exaggerations of Mr Bruce, yet bears ample and willing the province of Wnjjcrat, a plain inhabited by negroes 
testimony to the general accuracy of his descriptions and called Doha, and a district of the Galla tribe. Soon after- 
narrative ; and records, in more than one instance, the wards be reached the town of Mocurra, and the village of 
astonishment which the Abyssinians expressed at the Dufit on one of the high Lasta mountains ; his course dur- 
knowledge which Mr Bruce displayed of their history and ing the whole of this part of his journey being nearly south, 
country. Mr Browne and Mr Antes, who had excellent After passing the village of Dufat he arrived at the town 
opportunities of comparing Mr Bruce's statements with of Senare, and visited the sources of the river Tacazze, 
the accounts given by persons well acquainted with having before this met with no stream of importance. He 
Abyssinia, bear testimony to the general accuracy of his now changed his route, following the course of the rivet, 
details; and Dr Clarke, while at Cairo, obtained from an nearly due north, and afterwards north-east to Socota, the 
Abyssinian Dean, whom he met there, direct and specific reputed capital of Lasta, the district which, before his de- 
evidence in favour of the correctness of some parts of his nurture from Antalo, he was advised to pass through, as 
narrative, which bad till then been regarded with suspicion, lying in the most accessible road to Gondar. From Socota 
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along the bank* of the Ta 
it, entered tne province i 
till he reach 




Se- 

he had been left by Mr Suit at Antalo, 
was in danger of being attacked by the Galla, he return- 
ed to that town by a more direct route than he pursued 
in his journey to Inchetkaab. Hi« next excursion was, 
in company with the Has, against his enemies, through 
Lasta; and, the Galla having been defeated, he went into 
the plains of the Edjow. Next year, engaging again in the 
campaign, he accompanied the army into Hamuzen. He 
also passed over the salt-plain by Am phi la. These were 
the principal parts of Abyssinia which Mr IVarce had an 
opportunity of visiting, during the interval between Mr 
Salt's departure from and return to that country. 

Mr Salt, in his second journey, proceeded from the 
coast of the Ked Sea, by the route of Wcali, to the foot of 
the Taranta mountains, which he crossed to Dixan, and 
thence proceeded to C'helicut. Here he ascertained that 
it was impracticable to accomplish the immediate object 
of his journey, the personal delivery of the presents with 
which he had been intrusted by his Majesty to the em- 
peror of Abyssinia; as that monarch lived entirely neglect- 
ed, and in fact a prisoner at (iondar, which was in the 
possession of Guxo, a chief of the Galla, and the decid- 
ed opponent of Mr Salt's friend, Has Wclud Sela&se. Dis- 
appointed in this object, he made an excursion to the Ta- 
cazze, through the province of Avcrgale, a distance of 
sixty miles west from C'helicut ; and on his return to the 
latter town, he made another excursion to Antalo. On 
finally quitting C'helicut, he passed through the high dis- 
trict of Giraltu, whence he descended the steep pass of 
Atbara, to the banks of the Warre. His route was next 
to Adowa, over several ridges of hills. From Adowa he 
made an excursion to Axum, for the purpose of re-exa- 
mining its ruins and inscriptions. Having accomplished 
this object, he returned to Adowa, and thence to the sea- 
coast. 

From this brief outline of Mr Salt's two journeys, and 
of the excursions of Mr Pcarce, it will appear that neither 
of them penetrated so far into Abyssiniu as Mr Bruce had 
done; nevertheless, their narratives are of very consider-- 
able value, not only on account of the new information 
which they supply, but also as they enable us to place 
more steady confidence in such parts of Mr Druce's state- 
ments regarding Abyssinia as they had the opportunity 
of verifying ; and to ascribe to his Trartlt their just de- 
gree of value and accuracy. 

The voyage of Hemprieh, Ehrenberg, and their compa- 
nions, of which we have as yet only a rapid sketch from 
the pen of M. Humboldt, does not promise to throw much 
light on the civil and interior state of Abyssinia. It appears 
that they never passed the barrier chain of mountains, but 
merely explored that north-eastern face which looks to 
the Ited Sea. Their researches and collections relative 
to the natural history of this region, as well as of Nubia, 
and the others to which their journey extended, appear to 
have been very extensive ; but the details have not yet 
been communicated to the public. 

It will now be our object to draw, from the narratives 

M \ ' " a. °^ Bruce ^ Mr Salt » 0 connected view of the statis- 
* Ts»r. a. tjcj> md of c . vU ^ condition of Ulig renwr k. 

able country. 

When Mr Salt was last in Abyssinia, it was divided into 
three distinct and independent states. Tigrt, which was 
the most powerful, was under thc dominion of Has Welud 
Sclasse, who possessed the monopoly of all the muskets 
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I of all the salt. Tigre comprehends about Abyssinia, 

of latitude, and the same of longitude; it^~v ' 

the sea-coast, is naturally strong, and is inhabit- 
ed by a warlike people. Its divisions are. 1. Tigre pro- 
per ; the general character of which is, a range of hills, in- 
tersected by deep gullies and cultivated plains. 2. Agam6, 
which lies to the east of Tigre proper. This division, 
being level land, at a considerable height above the sea, 
and consequently enjoying a favourable climate, is rich 
and fertile. On its eastern frontier, and near the Taltal, 
it is strong ; the salt-plain is in iu vicinity. 3. The di- 
vision of Enderta, to the south of Agamf, is mostly moun- 
tainous; its capital is Antalo, in which the Has resides, on 
account of its being situated so us to protect the southern 
provinces from the Gulla. 4. To the south of Enderta is 
the division of Wojjerat ; a wild district, full or forests, in 
which the lion, elephant, and rhinoceros are found. 5. 
Adjoining to Wojjerat, is the small and low division of 
Wofila, which borders on the lake Ashangel. Here the 
Galla are intermixed with thc native Abyssinian*, and pro- 
fess the Christian religion. 6. The division of Lasta is rug. 
ged, and almost entirely composed of inaccessible moun- 
tains. To the north of this there ure two mountainous 
districts ; and between them and the Tacazze are two low 
districts, inhabited by Christian Agows. 7. Farther to 
the north lies thc division of Avcrgale. It is very narrow, 
and stretches, for about tifty miles north and south, along 
the Tacazze. It is inhabited by the Agows. 8. The 
division of Sameti, which is to the east of the Tacausc, is 
the highest land in Abyssinia. Its mountains run north 
and south, about eighty miles. 9. Between the northern 
border of Samen and Tigre proper lies the valuable dis- 
trict of Zemben. 10. Above Zcmben, to the west of 
Axum, is the division of Shire, the most picturesque part 
of Abyssinia, abounding in rich valleys, flowery meai' 
and shady groves. 11. The last division of Tigre is 
monly called the kingdom of the Baharnegiuk. 

'Die secumi independent state is that which still ] 
the name of Amharu. This is almost entirely in the pos- 
session of thc Galla, whose chief is Guxo, the enemy of 
lias Welud Sclusse. His power on the west side of the 
Tacazze is absolute ; and it is much strengthened and in- 
creased by his connection w ith thc southern Galla. His 
cavalry are estimated at twenty thousand, chiefly from the 
district of Begemder. Gondar belongs to him. 

The Uiird grand division, which lies in the south of 
Abyssinia, is now entirely separated from thc two others 
by the Galla : it consists of the united provinces of Shoa 
and Efat, which arc supposed to retain a larger portion of 
Ethiopian literature and manners than any other purl of 
Abyssinia. Efut lies between tile ninth and eleventh de- 
grees of north latitude. It is principally high land, running 
north and south, and gradually declining on each side into 
a plain country. Streams flow from both sides of the moun- 
tains, and fall into the Nile and Hawush. Two brunches 
of the latter nearly encircle this province. The present 
ruler is the grandson of Vasous, mentioned by Bruce (but, 
as Dofter Esther informed Mr Salt, incorrectly) us having 
visited Gondar while he was there. He resides at Anko- 
ber, the capital of Efat. This district is one of the finest 
in Abyssinia, and in power equal to tluit of Has Welud Sc- 
lasse. Its force is chiefly cavalry, who (ire very skilful 
and courageous. 1 lie province of Shoa lies on a lower 
level than that of Efat ; there is extremely rich pasturage 
in its valleys ; it contains several large towns, and many 
monasteries. Thc district of Walaka and Gondar are de- 
pendent on the united provinces of Shoa and Efat. 

Of thc rivers, the Tacazze rises from three small springs 
in the plains of Margilla , it ii joined by thc river Arcqua, 
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Abyssinia, which runs through the province of Avergalo, in a north- 
«^-v^> went direction, in the district of Zcrnbcn ; and it forms one 
of the larger branches of the Nile. The Bahr-cl-Azrck, or 
Blue River, or Azcrguc. the chief Abyssinian branch of 
the Nile, rises from two fountain* in Sicala, near Geesh, 
flows through the lake of Dembea, sweeps, after quitting 
the lake, in a semicircular direction round the province* 
of Damot and Gojam, and unites with the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or White River, at Wed Hogela, in latitude 16. N. Thi. 
river the real Nile, is supposed to rise in the Jibbel- 
el-Kumri, or mountains of the Moon. The other rivers 
are, the Maleg, which joins the Abyssinian Nile, after a 
parallel course, on the west ; the March, which forms the 
boundary between Tigre and the kingdom of the Baharne- 
gash : the Ilanazoand Hawush, which flow in an opposite 
direction, towards the entrance of the Red Sea ; and the 
Jemmu. The principal lake* are, Dembea, or I /.ana. about 
sixty miles long, and thirty broad, where most extensive, 
and' in the wet seasons ; the lake of Lawasa, in the south- 
era extremity of Abyssinia, a chief source of the Howiuh ; 
the lake of ilaik, near the rocks of Geshen and Ambazcl ; 
and the Ashangel. 
Produc The great difference of climate, owing to the vast cx- 
tioos. tent and variety of elevation in different parts of this em- 
pire, is very perceptible in its soil and productions. The 
mountains in many places are not only barren, but alto- 
gether inaccessible, except by those who make it their 
constant practice to climb amongst them ; and even by 
them they cannot be ascended without great difficulty and 
danger. The shapes of these mountains, as we have al- 
ready hod occasion to observ e, are very strange and fan- 
tastical ; exceedingly different from those of Europe : some 
resembling towers and steeples, while others are like a 
board or slate set up on end ; the base being so narrow, 
and the whole mountain so high and thin, that it seems 
wonderful how it can stand. In the valleys, however, and 
flat parts of the country, the soil is excessively fruitful, 
though in the warmest places grain cannot be brought to 
perfection. Wine is also made only in one or two places ; 
but the greatest profusion of fruits of all kinds is to be met 
with everywhere, as well as many vegetables not to be 
found in other countries. There is a vast variety of flowers, 
which adorn the banks of the rivers in such a manner as 
to make them resemble fine gardens. Among these a 
species of rose is met with, which grows upon trees, and 
is much superior in fragrance to those which grow on 
bushes. Senna, cardamom, ginger, and cutton, are likewise 
produced here in great quantities. 

Among the rare plants to be met with in Abyssinia, 
Mr Bruce particularly describes the following : — I. The 
papyrus, the ancient material for paper ; which our au- 
thor supposes to have been a native of Ethiopia, and not 
of Egypt, as has been supposed. 2. Balessan, balm, or 
balsam plant ; a tree growing to the height of 14 or 15 
feet, and used for fuel along with other trees in the coun- 
try. It grows on the coast of the Red Sea, among the 
myrrh trees behind Azab, all the way to Babclmandel. 
This is the tree producing the balm of Gilead mentioned 
in Scripture. 3. The sasaa, myrrh, and opocalpasum trees. 
These grow likewise along the coast of the Red Sea. The 
sassa or opocalpasum is used in manufactures ; and, ac- 
cording to our author, resembles gum adragant, probably 
tragacanth. The tree which produces it grows to a great 
size, and has a beautiful flower, scarce admitting of descrip- 
tion without a drawing. 4. Ensetc, an herbaceous plant, 
growing in N'area, in swampy places ; but it is supposed 
to grow equally well in any other part of the empire, 
where there is heat and moisture sufficient. It forms a 
great part of the vegetable food of the Abystinians. It 
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produces a kind of figs, but these are not eatable. When Abyssinia, 
used for food, it is to be cut immediately above the small *~r~v~+~> 
detached roots, or perhaps a foot or two higher, according 
to the age of the plant- The green is to be stripped from 
the upper part till it becomes white: and when soft, it 
affords an excellent food when eaten with milk or butter. 
5. Rack is a large tree, growing not only in Abyssinia, but 
in many places of Arabia Felix. Its wood is so hard and 
bitter, that no worm will touch it ; for which reason it is 
used by the Arabs for constructing their bouts. It grows, 
like the mangrove, among the salt water of the sea, or 
•bout salt springs. 0. Cusso, or BamJuia authflmintica, is 
a very beautiful and useful tree, being a strong anthelmin- 
tic, and used as such by the Abyssinian*. 7. Tcff is a 
kind of grain sown generally throughout Abyssinia, and 
constituting the bread commonly made use of by the in- 
habitants. They have indeed plenty of wheat, and are as 
skilful in forming it into bread as the Europeans; but thi* 
is only made use of by people of the first rank : however, 
the tcff is sometimes of such an excellent quality, that the 
bread made from it is held in equal estimation with the 
finest wheat. From the bread made of this grain a 
sourish liquor called tiouxa is prepared, which is used for 
common drink like our small beer. A liquor of lite same 
kind, but of inferior quality, is made from barley cakes. 
Some have been of opinion that the use of tcff occasion* 
worms : but this is controverted by Mr Bruce. 8. Nook, 
a plant not to be distinguished from our marigold, either 
in shape, size, or foliage, is also sown very generully over 
the country, and furnishes all Abyssinia with oil for the 
kitchen and other uses. 

Our knowledge in this department is considerably in- 
creased by Dr Murray'* edition of Bruce, and Mr Salt's two 
journeys. The Irhrm, or Tiibeme Montana, a tree common 
near the lake of Dcinbea, is remarkable for its beauty and 
fragrance : it grows to a considerable size, the extremities 
of its branches trailing along the ground, laden with flower* 
from top to bottom in great profusion, each cluster con- 
taining between eighty-five and ninety, open or shut ; the 
fruit is eaten, but has rather a harsh taste. The anguak, 
found near the Tacazze, produces a gum resembling frank- 
incense. The leaves of the gtetk, which is very common, 
are put by the Abyssinian* into their maize ; they are 
likewise reduced to powder, and mixed with the other ma- 
terials of which they make sotra. The mtrgombrt/, a spe- 
cies of Solatium, is used as a cathartic ; and from the niche, 
or niror, they extract their vegetable oil : it is n species 
of Sr.vmum. These are the principal plants, descriptions 
and plates of which are given from Sir limi t s manuscripts 
and drawings, by Dr Murray. Mr Salt's researches have 
milled eight new genera, and one hundred and twenty- 
four new species, to botany. Near Shela, a species of 
narrow-leaved 1'icus grows, called by the natives chekunit; 
the inner rind <>r the bark of which, having been bruised 
on a stone, twisted round a stick, and dried, is used as 
matches for their fire-arms. Near Adowa, Mr Salt found 
a new and beautiful species of Amaryllis, bearing ten or 
twelve spikes of bloom on each stem, from one receptacle, 
as large as those of the belladonna. The corolla is white ; 
each petal is marked down the middle with a single streak 
of bright purple ; it is sweet-scented, like the lily of the 
valley ; the bulbs are frequently two feet under ground. 
Mr Salt brought thi* plant to England. 

The domesticated animals arc oxen. The Galla oxen, 
or saiiaa, were not seen by Mr Bruce ; and his account 
of them is not strictly correct, their large horns not being 
the effect of disease. The largest Mr Salt ever saw was 
four feet in length, and the circumference at the bate 
twenty-one inches. The horns of one of them are in the 
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Abyssinia, museum of the College of Surgeons in London. The ani- 
^v^ ma | itte \f j, 0 f the usual tin, and of various colour. ; it i» 
by no mean* common in Abyssinia, being brought only by 
the cafiltu. or salt caravan*, as a valuable present, from the 
The I' 
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very large in other respects. I he buffalo is very co 
mon in the forests of Ras-el-fil ; shields are made from its 
skin with great art. The zehra, in the south chiefly ; its 
mane decorates the collars of the war-horses belonging to 
chiefs of great rank on days of state. The wild as* is 
found in some parts ; lions occasionally, especially in the 
sandy districts near the Tacazze. Whoever k'ills one 
wears the paw on his shield : the skin, richly ornamented, 
forms a dress like that worn by the Caffre chiefs. There 
are several species of leopard, one black, extremely rare, 
the skin of which is worn only by governors of provinces. 
The lion-cat, tiger-cat, or grey lynx, and wild-cat, are 
not uncommon. From the libet, civet is procured, and is 
an article of commerce. The hyena : Mr Suit remarks 
that it has a singular cry — three distinct deep-toned cries ; 
then silence for a few "minutes, succeeded by the same 
kind of cry. The hyena and dog seldom fight ; they even 
feed on the same carcass. A small kind of wolf; common 
fox ; sea fox ; and jackal. There is a great variety of 
antelopes, one of which is probably allied to the chamois, 
being confined to tlie cold and mountainous district of 
Samcn. Several species of monkey ; the wild boar ; por- 
cupine ; envy, nearly allied to that of the Cape ; a small 
grey hare, deemed by the natives unclean ; squirrel ; rats, 
very numerous in the fields ; an undescribed species of 
lemur, the size of a cat, with a long tail, faintly striped 
with black and white, with white bushy hair at the end : 
the hair on the body is long, and of a clear white, except 
on the back, where there is a large oval spot covered with 
short deep-black hair. Of this every man in Tigre en- 
deavours, if possible, to have a piece on his shield. The 
hippopotami are chiefly found in the deep pits, like lochs, 
between the fords of the Tacazze ; they roll and snort like 
a porpus ; they cannot remain longer than five or six 
minutes under water ; their colour is a dusky brown, like 
the elephant ; their usual length sixteen feet. Whip* arc 
made of their skin, and used to brush away the flies, 
which are very troublesome in hot weather : the butt-ends 
of the whips arc ornamented with hair from the tail of 
the camelnpard. 

The numher of bird* in this country is immense. Great 
numbers of eagles, vultures, hawks, and others of that 
kind, arc met with, and come punctually every year after 
the tropical rains have ceased. They feed at 'first upon 
tlie shell-fish, which 
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bodies are allowed to rot on the field of battle, 4c. furnish 
them also with another resource. These supplies, how- 
ever, all fail at the beginning of the rainy season, when 
tJhc hunters and armies^return home, and tlie vast quanti ty 

it impossible for them to find any other food. 

The rarest birds brought home by Mr Salt from Abys- 
sinia are, a new species of 2W, since called Ji. S»Uii, 
which clings like the woodpecker to the branches of trees : 
a variety of the Vpwpa rrythrorktfHchos, with a black tail ; 
it feeds 'on the figs of the Fir** tifcnmorut : a non-descript 
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which is famous for white honey, sold at Antalo. Mr 
Salt gives a dreadful account of tlie ravages of the Abys- 



Little is known respecting the mineralogy of Abys- 
sinia. Near YYcah there are low hills of granitic rocks, 
resting on a bed of micaceous earth. In the district of 
Tigre the soil is sandy; tlie rocks, composed of slate, 
schistus, and granite, lie in perpendicular strata. In the 
districts of Geralta and Enderta the strata are rather 
horizontal. But the salt-plain is the most interesting, 
not only in a minerulogicul, but also in an economical 
view, as from it the Abyssinian* obtain the pieces of salt 
which they use as money. This plain lies near the coun- 
try of the "Asia Durwa, about fifty miles west of Amphila, 
on the road to Massowa ; it is about four days' journey in 
extent from north-east to south-west, and is crossed in 
sandals made of the leaves of a species of palm. The 
plain is perfectly flat ; for the first half-mile the salt is 
soft : it then becomes hard and crystallized, like ice on 
which snow has fallen after it has been partially thawed : 
branches of pure salt occasionally rise above the surface. 
It is cut with an adze into pieces the shape of a whet- 
stone. For about two feet immediately under the sur- 
face it is hard and pure ; afterwards it is coarse and soft- 
er, till exposed U> the air. The employment of cutting 
the salt is very dangerous, on account of tlie Galla, who 
frequently attack the workmen : none, therefore, are em- 
ployed except the lowest order of the natives, who lie 
down on thetr backs, or flee to the mountains, on the ap- 
proach of the Galla. Salt caravans, called ra/Ua*, are 
regularly sent for salt from Antalo ; and the situation of 
Balgudda, or protector of these caravans, is of great im- 
portance as well us emolument ; lor on their safe arrival 
mainly depends the internal and external commerce of 
the Abyssinians: when they arrive, therefore, they are 
received with great acclamation and joy. The Galla fre- 
quently attack them. The pay of the Ualgudda is derived 
from the duty imposed on the importation of salt ; — a 
camel, the usual load of which is two hundred piece*, 
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With respect to the climate, Mr Salt found that the 
thermometer, in March, April, and May, averaged 70° at 
Chelicut 65° at Antalo, 05° on the bank* of the Tacazze, 
and on the mountains of Samen he supposed it to be be- 
low the freezing point. He contradicts, from his own ob- 
servation, Mr Bruce'* statement, that snow is not known 
in Abyssinia. The Samen mountains were covered with 
snow "at the time Mr Salt saw them : and Mr Pearce, in 
his tiassage over them, experienced a heavy fall. 

Two varieties of wheat are cultivated, of which they 
make large loaves, either baked or prepared by steam. 
These, however, are used only at the table* of the great. 
The teff, which is their usual food, varies in colour from 
white to black. The Abyssinian Dean informed Dr 
Clarke that beer, or mwa, was made from *r«rA, and not 
from teff; and that it is not made from the latter, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Michael, Mr Unice s servant. 
(Murray* Lift of Bruce, 4to. p. 252.) The netuf, which 
is like the raggv of India, is next in esteem to the teff, 
with which, or 'with barley.it is mixed to 



It is harsh and dry. Two kinds of barley arc sown ; the 
black in great quantity, but it is only given to horses and 
mules. Maize is much cultivated between Galla anil 
Dixan, but not made into bread. The vetch is cultivated 
for the purpose of mixing it with teff, or forming it with 
ghee and curds into balls. It is eaten in the 
The worst grain of every kind is generally used for seed. 
A* almost every man cultivates enough lor his family, it 
is seldom sold. On the low lands there are two crops. 
The ploughs are rudely made, from the root or branch of 
a tree ; sometimes the shares are of iron. They are drawn 
by oxen. The lund is twice ploughed, afterwards the 
clods are broken by women : and when the eorn is half 
ripe, it is weeded by nan, women, and children, singing 
as they work : only females reap, uud when strangers puss 
they utter a sharp shrill cry, the I.iralect of Syria, where 
it is used on the same occasion. It is produced by trilling 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth, without any dis- 
tinct words, but a constant repetition of the syllable a/, 
uttered with the utmost rapidity. In some parts the 
grain, when carried, is secured from the weather by means 
of tanned kid-skins. The plain of Larai. near Dixan, re- 
sembles the vale of Evesham. It is highly cultivated, and 
irrigation is practised in it. Cotton is grown near the 
Tacazze, and sold at Adowa. 

Mr Salt's description of a brind fenst, though not so 
highly coloured bs that of Mr Bruce, is still sufficient to 
prove the barbarism of the Abyssinians. The sides of the 
table are covered with piles of thin cakes made of teff, reach- 
ing to the height of a foot, and two feet and a half in dia- 
meter ; in the middle a row of curry dishes is placed. Near 
the Ras there are n number of fine wheaten rolls, for his 
own use, and that of his favourites. The signal to begin the 
feast is given by his breaking and distributing them : im- 
mediately female slaves, having washed their hands dip 
the teff into the curry, and serve it to all the guests, ex- 
cept the Ras, who receives his portion from a male slave, 
and afterwards distributes it among the chiefs, who ac- 
knowledge the favour by standing up and bowing. Balls 
composed of teff, greens, and curds, are next handed 
about. In the mean time the process of killing the cattle 
proceeds in the adjoining yard. That process is simple : — 
the beast is thrown on the ground, and its head separated 
from the body with a Jambea knife, during which an invoca- 
tion is always pronounced. The skin is immediately stript 
off one side, and the entrails being taken out, are devour- 
ed by the attendants. While the fibres are yet quivering, 



the flesh is cut into large pieces. These are of no regit- Abyssinia, 
lar size ; but generally a piece of bone is attached to the*— 'W' 
flesh, by which it is brought into the dining-room. The 
chiefs with their crooked knives cut off large steaks, which 
they divide into long stripes, half an inch in diameter. 
If they are not pleased with the piece they have got, they 
hand it to a dependant, who, in his turn, if not pleased, 
hand* it to another, till it comes to one whose taste or 
rank does not induce or authorize him to reject it As 
soon as the first party is satisfied, they rise from the table 
and give way to others. The last cakes are scrambled 
for with a great noise. It appears from Mr Salt, that 
though the chiefs sometimes feed themselves at these 
feasts, yet more frequently, as Mr Bruce relates, they feed 
one another. 

Mr Pearce witnessed a live meal, when travelling with 
the Lasta soldiers. Having fasted Ion 
posed to cut out the thulatla ■ a cow 
and two pieces of flesh, weighir 
the buttock, which they called the 
Mr Salt mentioned the term, he was 
After the pieces were cut out, the 
up, and plastered over with cow-dung. The animal was 
driven on, but killed at the end of the journey. The 
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Abyssinians are very expert in i 
are always a number of applicants, i 
right to a particular portion. 

The Abyssinians are very fond of pictures. Their 
of them ; and such chiefs as can afford it 
principal rooms with them. They paint 
their pictures on the surface of the walls, tracing the out- 
line with charcoal ; they afterwards go over it with coarse 
Indian ink ; and lastly, introduce the colours, which are 
excessively gaudy. They exaggerate the size of the eye, 
and paint all classes with full faces, except the Jews, 
whom they uniformly paint with side faces. 

On their journeys they sing extemporary verses, one 
person alone composing and singing them at first, after 
which they are repeated in chorus by the rest 

Their dress consists of a large folding mantle, and close 
drawer*. To these the priests add a vest of white linen 
next the skin. On their head they wear a small shawl of 
white cotton, with the crown exposed. Their houses arc 
of a conic form, covered with thatch. In Dixan the 
houses are flat-roofed, without window* : instead of chim- 
neys, there are pols of earthen ware on the roofs. There are 
also cava near this place used as dwellings, which are 
expeditiously made, in a very simple manner — the earth 
being dug out, and the mortar tempered occasionally with 
the blade-bone of an ox, and the stones that are used 
shaped with an adze. 

Their principal liquor i* called maize, made of honey 
fermented with barley, and strengthened with the root of 
the Mmmnn* intbrutM, called stuloo. The liquor is drunk 
out of Venetian decanters, called Indite*. But the com- 
mon drink among the lower class is made of the 
left at their feasts, and parched barley ; it is called , 
and is drunk out of horns. 

Marriage is generally a civil contract The female, 
who is seldom consulted on the occasion, is carried to the 
house of her husband on his shoulders, or those of his 
friends. The bride and bridegroom are sometimes seated 
on a throne of turf, shaded with boughs round which the 
relations, &c. dance. The dowry consists of gold, cattle, 
muskets and cloth, and is always kept apart, and return- 
ed in case of separation. Marriage by civil contract con 
be dissolved at pleasure ; by religious contract it is more 
sucred, especially when the parties take the sacrament 
after marriage. ' Ladies of rank retain their estates and 
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Abyssinia, maiden names, and assume great superiority over their 
< —^v"^' husbands. At Dixan they allow the nail* on their left 
hand to grow to a great length, and cover them with 
case* of leather to prcacrve them. In some part* it it not 
uncommon for one man to have several wives ; only one, 
however, is deemed his lawful wife : each has her sepa- 
rate residence. 

When a person is seized with a species of fever called 
Titpri-ter, his relations show him alt the- gold and silver 
ornaments, fine clothes, Sic. which they can collect, mak- 
ing, at the same time, a dreadful noise with drums and 
otner musical instruments, to drive the devil out ; for 
they believe all diseases come from the devil. When 
death is at hand, the drums, fee. cease ; and when it ac- 
tually takes place, howling and tearing the hair and 
skin from the temples ensue. No time is lost in washing 
the body and fumigating it with incense, after which it 
is sewed up in the clothes of the deceased, and buried in 
great haste. When the burial is over, the hacar or feast 
of the dead commences ; an image of the deceased, in 
rich garments, on his favourite mule, is carried through 
the town, accompanied by other mules, (sc. in gay ap- 
parel, and bv female hired mourners, crying out, as in 
Ireland, " Why did you leave us ? had you not houses and 
land ?" When the procession returns, cattle are killed, 
and an immense number of people feasted : a repetition 
of this feast, at certain intervals, is given by the different 
relations of the deceased, who vie with one another in 
profusion and splendour. 

When a person is murdered, the criminal is generally 
given up to the relations of the deceased, who take him 
to the market-place, and dispatch him with their knives 
and spears, every relation and friend making a point of 
striking a blow. When a person accused of any crime is 
apprehended, he is tied by his garments to another ; and 
it is always considered a sure proof of guilt, if he runs 
away and leaves his garments behind. The Has decides 
disputes ; before him each party makes his statement, and 
stakes a quantity of salt, a mule, slaves, gold, Ac. on the 
veracity of his statement ; the party convicted is punished 
by the forfeiture to the Has of what he staked. Lands 
descend from father to son ; when there is no son, thevgo 
to the brother. All the children and relations have a claim 
on the property of the deceased ; if he has neither, he 
generally directs it to be sold, and one half to be given to 
the priests, and the other to the poor. 

Their Lent continues fifty-two days, during which they 
never taste food till after sunset. The chief amusement 
on the holydays alter Lent, among the lower classes, very 
much resembles the English game of bandy. 

On the feast of Epiphany, which, according to the Abys- 
sinions, is the 11th of January, they assemble, in com- 
memoration of our Saviour's baptism, near brooks, into 
which thev jump, after having received the blessing of the 
priest, leaping, dancing, ducking one another, and shout- 
ing. In the performance of baptism three priests are en- 
gaged ; one with the incense, another with a golden cross, 
and the third with the consecrated oil from the patriarch 
of Alexandria. The person to be baptized is first washed 
over with water, and afterwords crossed on the forehead 
with some of that clement, over which the incense has 
been waved, and into which the consecrated oil has been 
dropped. When the person is a Mahometan, every joint 
and limb is crossed with the consecrated oil : he is then 
wrapped in a white linen cloth, and partakes of the sacra- 
ment. No unbaptized person is allowed to enter a church. 
The sacrament is given in both kinds, with new leavened 
bread, and wine made of a red grape common in some 
parts of the country. Great numbers of pilgrims, in a yel- 



low dress, with cords round their waists, resort to the Abyssinia. 

rich and beautiful plains of WalassiS, where they spend V-*-V»w. 
their time, by no means innocently, amidst its retired 
groves. 

The Christians near Dixan ore distinguished by a cross 
on their breast, arm, &c and a blue silk string round their 
neck. They say prayers over whatever they cat, drink, 
receive, or give, and afterwards blow on it, turning their 
heads to the east. They turn the heads of animals to the 
west when they kill them. A striking resemblance may 
be traced between some of the superstitions of the Abys- 
sinian* and those which still linger in our own country. 
The falcon, called gaadit^jaodie, is never killed by them ; 
and when an Abyssinian sets out on a journey and meets 
one, he watches it carefully ; if it sit still, with its breast 
towards him till he is past, he regards it as a good omen ; 
if its back is towards him, it is unpropitious ; and if it 
fly away, no motive will induce him to proceed on his 
journey. It is a prevalent belief, that every worker in 
iron transforms himself, at night, into an hyena, and preys 
on human flesh ; but if, while thus transformed, he is 
wounded, the wound remains in the corresponding port of 
his own body. 

The languages spoken in Abyssinia and the neighbour- 
ing districts are, a corruption of the Geez, called Tigre, 
Ainharic, I'alasho, Gafat, Agow, Tchcretch Agow, Shan- 
gal la, and Galla. According to Dr Murray, the written 
Geez is the oldest dialect of the Arabic in existence. The 
Ainharic, the modern language of Abyssinia, is likewise 
an Arabic dialect, more simple than the Geez in the form 
of its verbs, hut in all other respects the same. The 
Falasha is spoken by the tribes professing the Jewish re- 
ligion, who formerly ruled in Dcmbea, Samen, and near 
the Angrab and Kahha ; it is one of the ancient Ethiopian 
tongues, and lias no affinity to the Arabic or Hebrew. The 
language of the Gafat nation is a corrupted diulcct of the 
Ainharic. 

Respecting the trilics which border upon, or are inter- 
mixed with, the Abyssinians, Mr Salt lias supplied us 
with some additional information. 

The Jews are very numerous in Gondar and the pro- 
vinces of Samen and Kuara; they ore chiefly employed 
in building and thatching houses. 

The Hazorta tribe inhabit the mountains near Tubho, 
and command the only practicable passage into Abyssinia. 
They are a brave and rude people. 'I heir population is 
about 5000, over whom there are five chiefs. They pos- 
sess many cattle, which they seldom kill, but barter with 
the Abyssinians for grain, being almost entirely ignorant 
of the art of raising corn. They assist the Abyssinians iq 
getting in their harvests. During the rainy season they 
go to the sea-side for three, four, or five months, and on 
their return bring salt, which they exchange for grain w ith 
the Abyssinians. When they beat their tom-toms, they 
clap their hands, and hiss in such a manner, that the sound 
resembles the quick alternate pronunciation of the letters 
p t m. Only one person dances at a time, generally a 
chief ; his feet move little, but his body, and particularly 
his shoulders, is extremely agitated with a kind of writh- 
ing gesture. 

The name Shangalla (or, according to Bruce, Shankala) 
is applied by the Abyssinians to the whole race of ne- 
groes. One tribe of them were represented to Mr Salt 
as living three days' joumey beyond the Nile, and as 
having a very imperfect notion of any supreme being. 
The only species of adoration which they exhibit occurs 
during a great hoiyday, when all the people assemble and 
kill a cow, bv stabbing it in a thousand places. They 
have no priests or rulers, but pay respect to old age ; th* 
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Abyssinia, old men being allowed to drink first, and take two wives. 
*^V^^ In their marriages they mutually take each other's sisters. 

If one of the parties has no sister, he gives one of his 
female slaves. The women assist the men in ploughing, 
&c and have an equal share of the produce of the land. 
These people are named from some circumstances relating 
to their birth, as " Born in the night ;" or " Born while 
making hoozag" or from some marks on their bodies. 
They arc buried in their clothes, without ceremony, the 
relatives feasting on the cattle of the deceased, his wife 
getting the household furniture, and the sons his arms, 
land, and agricultural implements. When hunting, they 
eat whatever they can procure, even an elephant or a rat. 
They tie the legs of their prisoners, and employ them in 
making cloth, or manufacturing iron. Those who cannot 
work, they kill. The Abyssinians consider it as sport to 
hunt the Shangalla. 

There are at least twenty tribes of the Galla, some of 
whom, entering Abyssinia from the south, have become 
naturalized, and adopted the manners of the Abyssiniana. 
The tribes out of Abyssinia have little connection with 
one another, though they speak the same language ; each 
has its own chief, and they are often engaged in mutual 
hostilities. There are two divisions larger than the rest, 
one of which, near the Abiad, or White River, retains its 
natural ferocity: they drink warm blood, adorn them- 
selves with the entrails of animals, and ride on oxen. 
The Assubce Galla wear garments like the Abyssinians ; 

' powder their hair ; and cover their arms with 
nd with trophies, according to the number of 



its common use, circulates as money: a coarse piece six-Abvssinii 
teen cubits long, one and three-fourths wide, is equal to v ~^"v~^- 
thirty pieces oi salt, or one dollar , a piece not so coarse, 
fifty cubits long, sufficient to make a dress for a chief, is 
equal to twelve dollars. Coarse carpets, from sheeps' wool, 
and the hair of goats dyed red and light blue, are manu- 
factured at Gondar and in Samcn. In some parts the 
sheep-skins are tanned, and worn by the women round 
their waists, or over their shoulders, whenever they stir 
out. At Axum, skins are made into parchment, and 
finished well. Manufactures of iron and brass are com- 
mon ; the former is procured from Sennaar, Walkoyt, and 
Berbcm : knives are made at Adowa, and spears at An- 
tuto : highly finished chains of brass are made by the 
Galla. There are many fairs and weekly markets. At 
a weekly market near Abha, were exposed for sale, iron, 
wrought and unwrought, for ploughshares, &c cattle, 
horses, skins, cotton, ghee, butter in round balls and very 
white, &c It is not infamous, as Mr Bruce asserts, for 
men to attend the markets. 

Through Adowa, there are imported for Gondar and 
the interior of Abyssinia, lead, block-tin, gold-foil, Per- 
sian carpets, raw silks from China, velvets, French broad 
cloths, coloured skins from Egypt, and glass beads and 
decanters from Venice. Ivory, gold, and slaves are the 
principal exports through Adowa to the coast. A few 
slaves from 
Suez ; they 
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the rest of the 
Abyssinians, being darker and stronger limbed, and more 
like the l'ungc, who live near Sennaar ; they fight des- 
perately with two-edged swords. In the province of Woj- 
jernt, also, the men are larger and stouter than the other 
Abyssinians. They are said to be the descendants of 
Portuguese soldiers. Their fidelity to their rulers is pro- 
verbial. The plain, eight hours" distance from Wojjerat, 
is inhabited by the Doha, one of the isolated tribes of ne- 
groes found in all parts of Africa. They arc mentioned by 
Alvarez, as, in his time, not marrying till they could make 
oath that they had put to death twelve Christians. 

The Agows, nho were worshippers of the Nile till the 
seventeenth century, always fix their residence near the 
great branches of that river, for whose waters they still 



In estimating the probability that Abyssinia may afford 
a new opening for British commerce, there are two cir- 
cumstances which require particular consideration. There 
can be no doubt, that, in so far as a 
ledge of the navigation of the Red Sea, and 




we should be exposed to tl 
jjt, and thus be prevented 



retain a veneration so great, that they will supply a 
stronger with milk, but not with water. Their buildings 
are without mortar. The houses of the higher ranks are 
in the form of Egyptian temples. At the earliest dawn 
of day they assemble before the doors of their chiefs, and 
chant their prayers. 
Manu&r. It has already been mentioned, that one of the objects 
tuns «i!<l „f .\I r Salt's journeys was to ascertain whether Abyssinia 
commerce. WM j ikc | y to aflor j any new openmK , to British com- 
merce. How fur this is likely, will best appear from a 
sketch of the manufactures and commerce ol that coun- 
try. The former are few and contemptible : though cot- 
ton grows in many ports, and is of a superior quality, yet 
they import a considerable quantity from India, which 
they manufacture into a coarse cloth. As they have no 
dark blue colour, they unravel the threads of the blue cloth 
of Sur.it. and weave them again into their own webs : 
they procure a black dye from on earth, and red, yellow, 
and light blue from vegetables, tine cloth is manufac- 
tured at " 



places for landing the goods, are requisite for this object, 
the journeys of Lord V'alent ia and Mr Salt have been of 
; but there can be no 
the interior of Abyssinia, 
an^allia 

mity of the Itas of Tigre, i 
from advancing to a short distance from the 
assist the Ras to liberate his sovereign, and replace him 
ou his throne. Direct assistance could not be given, and 
the result seems very doubtful were we only to furnish the 
Ras with a supply of arms. In the second place, suppos- 
ing the communication with Gondar to be open and ea*y, 
Abyssinia at present can furnish nothing in exchange 
for our goods. We could indeed supply them, cither 
from Britain or from our Indian possessions, with most 
of the articles which they procure from Arabia ; especial- 
ly with India goods and raw cotton from India, for which, 
as cotton is used for clothing in the greater part of Africa, 
there must be a great demand : besides, our goods could 
be Hold cheaper, being exempt from the heavy duty im- 
posed on what they now import. But for exchange with us, 
Abyssinia produces only ivory and gold : the latter in small 
quantities ; the former we can procure cheaper elsewhere. 

On the whole, therefore, when we consider that the 
communication with the interior will probably always be 
liable to interruption ; and that, even if the cose were other- 
wise, no returns could be looked for, except from the in- 
creased industry and skill of the Abyssinians, or from re- 
gions with which the intercourse is slow and precarious; 
there seems but little reason to expect that this country 
will uiford any new openings to P 
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Abjrssi. ABYSSINIAN, in liccirriajtimJ History, is the name 
wan. of a sect in the Christian church, established in the era- 
^-^s-^s prrc of Abyssinia. The Abyssinians are a branch of the 
Copts or Jacobites, with whom they agree in admitting 
hut one nature in Jesus Christ, and rejecting the councd 
of Chalcedon : whence thev are called hntychiam or 
MoMfhytite*. and stand opposed to the Mclchitcs. They 
are only distinguished from the Copts, and other sects of 
Jacobites by some peculiar national usages. The Abys- 
sinian sect or church is governed by a bishop or metro- 
politan styled Atmnn, sent them by the Coptic patriarch 
of Alexandria residing at Cairo, who is the only person 
that ordains priests. The next dignity is that ol komos, 
or Hegumenos, who is a kind of archpresbyter. They 
have canons also, and monks : the former of whom marry j 
the latter, at their admission, vow celibacy, but with a 
reservation : these, it is said, make a promise aloud, be- 
fore their superior, to keep chastity ; but add in a low 
voice, as you keep it. The emperor nas a kind of supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical matters. He alone takes cogni- 
zance of all ecclesiastical causes, except some smaller ones 
reserved to the judges , and confers all benefices, except 
that of A buna. 

The Abyssinians have at different times expressed an 
inclination to be reconciled to the see of Home ; but 
rather out of interests of state than any other motive. 
The Emperor David, or the queen regent on his behalf, 
wrote a letter on this head to Pope C lement VII. full of 
submission, and demanding a patriarch from Koine to be 
instructed by ; which being complied with, he publicly 
abjured the doctrine of Eutychius and Dioscoru* in 1626, 
and allowed the supremacy of the pope. Under the em- 
peror Sultan Seghcd all was undone again ; the Koinish 
missionaries settled there had their churches taken from 
them, and their new converts banished or put to death. 
The congregation de propaganda have itinde several at- 
tempts to revive the mission, but to little purpose. — The 
doctrines and ritual of this sect form a strange compound 
of Judaism, Christianity, atid superstition. They prac- 
tise circumcision, and are said to extend the practice to 
the females as well as males ; they observe both Satur- 
day and Sunday as Sabbaths ; they eat no meats prohi- 
bited by the law of Moses ; women are obliged to the 
legal purifications ; and brothers marry their brothers' 
wives, tec. On the other hand, they celebrate the Epi- 
phany with peculiar festivity, in memory of Christ's bap- 
tism ; when they plunge and sport in ponds and rivers ; 
which has occasioned some to nflirm that they were bap- 
tized anew every year. They have four Lents : the great 
one commences ten days earlier than ours, and is observ- 
ed with much severity, many abstaining therein even from 
fish, because St Paul says there is one kind of flesh of 
men, and another of fishes. They allow of divorce, which 
is easily granted among them, and by the civil iudge ; nor 
do their civil laws prohibit polygamy it*elf. fncy have 
at least as many miracles and legends of saints us the 
Romish church ; which proved no small embarrassment 
to the Jesuit missionaries, to whom they produced so 
many miracles, wrought by their saints, in proof of their 
religion, and those so well circumstantiated and attested, 
that the Jesuits were obliged to deny miracles to be any 
evidence of a true religion ; and in proof hereof, to allege 
the same arguments against the Abyssinians which Pro- 
testants in Europe allege against Papists. They pray for 
the dead, and invoke saint* and angels; have so great • 
veneration for the virgin, that they charge the Jesuits 
with not rendering her honour enough. They venerate 
images in painting ; but abhor all those in relievo, except 
the cross. They hold that the soul of man is not creat- 
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ed ; because, say they, God finished all his works on the 
sixth day. They admit the apocryphal books, and the 
canons of the apostles, as well as the apostolical consti- 
tutions, for genuine. Their liturgy is given by Alvarez, 
and in English by Pagit ; and their calendar by Ludolph. 

ACA, Acn, or Acon, in Ancient (icotfraphy, a town of 
Phcrnicia, on the Mediterranean ; afterwards called Pto- 
iemaix ; now Acre. 

ACACALUTI, the Brazilian name of a bird called by 
some corvuM aquatic**, or the water raven : properly, the 
pelieanus carbo, or eorvorant. 

ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean-true, 
in Hotamj, a species of mimosa, according to Limucua ; 
though other botanists make it u distinct genus. 

The flowers of a species of the acacia arc used by the 
Chinese in making that yellow which we see bears wash- 
ing in their silks and studs, and appears with so much 
elegance in their painting on paper. The method is this: 
They gather the flowers before they are fully open ; these 
they put in a clean earthen vessel over a gentle heat, and 
stir them continually about as they do the tea-leaves, till 
they become dryish and of a yellow colour ; then to half 
a pound of the flowers they add three spoonfuls of fair 
water, and after that a little more, till there is just enough 
to hold the flowers incorporated together ; they boil this 
for some time, and the juice of the flowers mixing with 
the water, it becomes thick and yellow ; they then take 
it from the fire, and strain it through a piece of coarse 
silk. To the liquor they add half an ounce of common 
alum, and an ounce of calcined oyster-shells reduced to a 
fine powder. All is then well mixed together ; and this 
is the fine lasting yellow they have so long used. 

The dyers of large pieces use the flowers and seeds of 
the acacia for dyeing three different sorts of yellow. 
They roast the flowers, as before observed ; and then mix 
the seeds with them, which must be gathered for this 
purpose when fullv ripe : by different admixtures of these 
they give the different shades of colour, only for the 
deepest of all they add a small quantity of Brazil wood. 

Mr Geoffroy attributes the origin of bczoar to the seeds 
of this plant ; which being browsed by certain animals, 
and vellieating the stomach by their great sourness and 
astringency, cause a condensation of the juices, till at 
length they become coated over with a stony matter, 
which we call Bessoar. 

Acacia, in the Materia Medico, the inspissated juice 
of the unri]>c fruit of the Mimosa Xiltilica. 

The juice is brought to us from Egypt* in roundish 
masses wrapt up in thin hlachhrs. i? is outwardly ot a 
deep brown colour, inclining to black ; inwardly of a red- 
dish or yellowish brown ; of a firm consistence, but not 
very dry. It soon softens in the mouth, and discovers a 
rough, not disagreeable taste, which is followed by a sweet- 
ish relish. This inspissated juice entirely dissolves in 
watery liquors, but is scarce sensibly acted on by recti- 
fied spirit. 

Acacia is a mild astringent medicine. The Egyptians 
give it in spitting of blood, in the quantity of a drachm, 
dissolved in any convenient liquor : and repent this dose 
occasionally : they likewise employ it in collyria for 
strengthening the eyes, and in gargorisms for quinsy. 
Among us, it is little otherwise used than as an ingredi- 
ent in mithridate and theriaca, and is rarely met with in 
the shops. What is usually sold for the Egyptian acacia, 
is the inspissated juice of unripe sloes ; this is harder, 
heavier, ot a darker colour, and somewhat sharper 
than the true sort. See the next article. 

German Acta a, the juice of unripe sloes 
nearly to dryness over a gentle fire, care being 
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Acacia prevent it* burning. It is moderately astringent, similar 
I to the Egyptian acacia, for which it has been commonly 
A ™^!T\ substituted in the shops. It is given in fluxes, and other 
v ~*' v "*~^ disorders where styptic medicines are indicated, from a 
scruple to a drachm. 

Acacia, among antiquaries, something resembling a 
roll or bag, seen on models, as in the hands of several con- 
suls and emperors. Some take it to represent a handker- 
chief rolled up, wherewith they made signals at the games ; 
others, a roll of petitions or memorials ; and some, a purple 
bag full of earth, to remind them of their mortality. 

ACACIANS, in ecclesiastical history, the name of se- 
veral sects of heretics; some of which maintained, that 
the Son was only a similar, not the same, substance with 
the Father ; and others, that he was not only a distinct 
but a dissimilar substance. Two of these sects had their 
denominations from Acacius, bishop of Grsarea, who lived 
in the fourth century, and changed his opinions so as, at 
different times, to be head of both. Another was named 
from Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, who lived in 
the close of the fifth century. 

ACACIUS, surnamed L usees, because he was blind of 
one eye, was bishop of Ciesarca in Palestine, and suc- 
ceeded the famous Euschitis : he had a great share in the 
banishment of Pope Liberius, and bringing Felix to the 
see of Rome. He gave name to a sect, and died about 
the year 865. He wrote the life of Eusebius, which is 
lost, and several other works. 

Acacius, Saint, bishop of Amida in Mesopotamia, in 
420, was distinguished by his piety and charity. He sold 
the plate belonging to his church, to redeem seven thou- 
sand Persian slaves who were perishing with hunger. He 
gave each of them some money and sent them home. 
Veranius, their king, was so affected with this noble in- 
stance of benevolence, that he desired to see the bishop ; 
and this interview procured a peace between that prince 
and Theodosius I. 

There have been several other eminent persons of the 
same name ; particularly, a martyr under the Emperor 
Decius ; a patriarch of Antioch, who succeeded Basil in 
458, and died in 459 ; a bishop of Miletum in the fifth 
century ; a famous rhetorician in the reign of the Empe- 
ror Julian ; and a patriarch of Constantinople in the fifth 
century, who was ambitious to draw the whole power and 
authority of Rome by degrees to Constantinople, for which 
he was excommunicated by Pope Felix II. He in his 
turn passed sentence of excommunication against the 
pope. Still, however, he held his patriarchate till his 
death in 488. 

ACAD, or Aciiad, in Ancient Geography, the town in 



which Nimrod reigned, called Arc And by the Seventy ; Academics 
situated in Babylonia, to the eastward of the Tigris. II 

ACADEMICS, or Ac a demists, a denomination given Acsdemj. 
to the cultivators of a species of philosophy originally de- v ~ x " v ~*"-' 
rived from Socrates, and afterwards illustrated and en- 
forced by Plato, who taught in a grove near Athens, con- 
secrated to the memory of Academus, an Athenian hero; 
from which circumstance this philosophy received the 
name of Academical. Before the days of Plato, philoso- 
phy had in a great measure fallen into contempt. The 
contradictory systems and hypotheses which had succes- 
sively been advanced were become so numerous, that, 
from a view of this inconstancy and uncertainty of human 
opinions, many were led to conclude, that truth lay be- 
yond the reach of our comprehension. Absolute and uni- 
versal scepticism was the natural consequence of this con- 
clusion. In order to remedy this abuse of philosophy and 
of the human faculties, Plato laid hold of the principles 
of the academical philosophy ; and, in his Pfurdn, reasons 
in the following manner : " If we are unable to discover 
truth," says he, " it must be owing to two circumstances : 
cither there is no truth in the nature of things ; or the 
mind, from a defect in its powers, is not able to appre- 
hend it. Upon the latter supposition, all the uncertainty 
and fluctuation in the opinions and judgments of mankind 
admit of an easy solution : Let us therefore be modest, 
and ascribe our errors to the real weakness of our own 
minds, and not to the nature of things themselves. Truth 
is often difficult of access : in order to come at it, we must 
proceed with caution und diffidence, carefully examining 
every step ; and, after all our labour, we will frequently 
find our greatest efTorU disappointed, and be obliged to 
confess our ignorance and weakness." 

Lubour and caution in the researches, in opposition to 
rash and hasty decisions, were the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the disciples of the ancient academy. A phi- 
losopher possessed of these principles will be slow in his 
progress, but will seldom fall into errors, or have occa- 
sion to alter his opinion after it is once formed. In his 
essay on the academical or sceptical philosophy, Mr Hume 
has confounded two very opposite species of philosophy. 
After the days of Plato, the principles of the first academy 
were grossly corrupted by Arcesilaus, Carneades, dec. 
This might lead Mr Hume into the notion, that the aca- 
demical and ncc/itical philosophy were synonymous terms. 
But no principles can be of a more opposite nature than 
those which were inculcated by the old academy of So- 
crates and Plato, and the sceptical notions which were 
propagated by Arcesilaus, Carneades, and the other dis- 
ciples of the new academical school. 
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4 CADEMY, axointwa, axalugum, or irtSiyw/a, (the first 
two forms being probably derived from axo;, metlela, 
and Aritiet- popuhu, and the last from imj, pracui or feartim, 
and bytee poptdut), a garden, villa, or grove, situated in 
the Ceranucus, one of the suburbs of Athens, about six 
stadia, or nearly a Roman mile to the north-west of the 
city. The common tradition is, that it took its name from 
one Academus or JCcademus, the original owner, who was 
contemporary with Theseus, and made it a kind of gym- 
nasium; and that after his death it rctamed^iis name, 

Pollux came to Alliens to reclaim l>y force of arms the 
i of their sUterHelena, who, according to the legend, 

vol. If. 



obscure retreat by the ravishcr, the Athenians declared 
that they knew not where the lady was to be found ; but 
as this answer was not deemed satisfactory by the warlike 
brothers, Academus, cognisant with the secret, and onxi- 
ous to avert a contest about so frivolous a subject of dis- 
pute, apprized them that she was concealed in the town 
of Aphidna; which was immediately attacked, taken by 
assualt, and razed to the ground. Grateful for this tradi- 
tionary service, the Lacedemonians, who worshipped the 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), spared the house and gar- 
dens known by the name of the Academy, when they 
ravaged the suburbs of Athens; and, in consideration 
of the disclosure just mentioned, they honoured the me- 
mory of the original < 
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Academy, name. 1 Such k the legend which the Greek writers have 
v -^v^-^ transmitted to us. With regard to the spot itaelf, which 
afterwards became so famous, in connection with the name 
of Plato and his philosophical disciples it appears to have 
remained almost in a state of nature, covered with stag- 
nant water, and exceedingly insalubrious, until the time of 
Cimon, when it was drained, planted with alleys of trees, 
and embellished with groves and with fountains: after 
which it became the promenade of the most distinguished 
Athenians, and particularly of the Platonic philosophers, 
thence called the Academics ; just as the Lyceum, another 
gymnasium, situated to the south-east of Athens became 
the promenade of the Aristotelian sect of philosophers, 
called also Peripatetics (a rsfiearsai, obamlmio \ from the 
locomotive fashion in which they communicated or dis- 
coursed concerning their peculiar doctrines. The Aca- 
demy formed part of the Ceramicus (a word derived from 
xspx/i*h signifying potter's earth or earthen vote, from its 
being filled with cinerary urns), and was therefore devoted 
to purposes of sepulture ; it being then the practice to 
inter in a public- garden or grove, as in a sort of clysian 
field, those who had signalized themselves by rendering 
important services to their country. Cicero, desirous to 
revive or preserve the name of the Academy, bestowed it 
on his villa or country-seat near Puzzuoli. where he loved 
to converse with his friends on philosophical subjects, and 
where, also, he composed his Academical Question*, his 
treatise on the Nature of tie Gods, and his celebrated 
work on the C'omnwmctulih, a considerable portion of 
which was, several years ago, recovered from re scribed or 
palimpsest manuscripts, by Signer Angelo Maio, libra- 
rian of the Vatican. 

Academy, in its generalized acceptation, is employed to 
signify a society of learned men, established for the im- 
provement of science, literature, or the arts. This term, 
as wc have seen, is one of very high antiquity. It was 
amidst the umbrageous recesses of the gardens of A ca- 
de ni us so favourable to philosophical meditation, that the 
divine Plato, surnamcd the swan of the Academy, esta- 
blished his school, collected his disciples, and taught his 
sublime morality; wherefore the sect of this illustrious 
philosopher was called the Academic, and the philosophers 
who adopted his doctrines Academics. For a long pe- 
riod, accordingly, this title marked out the disciples of 
Plato alone : but it came afterwards to be applied to all 
those who belonged to the different learned or literary 
societies instituted, under the name of Academics, in imi- 
tation of the school of Athens, and in order to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge. Of these institutions 
several were established in Athens itself, but none ever 
equalled the renown of that founded by Plato ; and, in 
point of fact, they were merely schools where Arcesilaus, 
Carneades Philo, Antioehus, and other philosophers of 
less note, explained the different systems with which each 
— i sought to supersede those of his — 




but whic 
and oblivion. 

Ptolemy Soter, having by his victories 
turbed possession of tlie throne of Egypt, and wishing to 
unite to the title of conqueror the more glorious appella- 
tion of patron of learning, founded, under the name of 
Mustron, the celebrated Academy of Alexandria, and 
provided it with a collection of books, which formed the 
nucleus of the Alexandrian library. Here he assembled the 
moat distinguished philosophers and scholars of his time, 
charging them with the investigation of philosophical truth 
and the improvement of art ; and it was to the care and re- 
searches of these eminent men and their successors that 
the famous library, commenced by Ptolemy, and after- 
wards so barbarously given up to the flames by the Caliph 
Omar, was enlarged and improved, until it became the 
pride of Egypt and the glory of the world. This academy, 
distinguished alike for its useful labours and its improve- 
ments in science, has served as a model to modern aca- 
demies, both as regards the principles on which it was 
founded, and the object and end of its institution. It 
admitted into the number of its associates the poets and 
philosophers of all countries : persons came from every 
part of the earth to seek instruction, or to deposit new 
information in its bosom : and all parties were enriched by 
the continual interchange of ideas and discoveries. For a 
long period it was the great centre of knowledge. All 
the literary treasures, scattered throughout the different 
countries which the tide of barbarism had overflowed, were 
there collected together : towards the period when Greece 
began to decline, the spirit and the genius which once pre- 
sided in her schools of philosophy were in some degree 
revived in that of Alexandria ; and it shone forth like a 
resplendent beacon-light in the midst of the surrounding 
darkness, shooting forth rays which have traversed the 
long course of ages, and guided the academies of modern 
times in their researches and investigations. 

Home had no academies. In the eyes of the conque- 
rors and masters of the world, the science* appeared only 
a secondary object, and of comparatively little importance 
This Virgil has admitted in his .Em-id, where he says, that 
in art and in science the Romans must yield the palm to 
other nations, and content themselves with the glory of 
conquest, and a knowledge of the means by which it 
might be secured and maintained." The Latin poets and 
writers, indet d, were formed by the studv of Greek models. 
But no national establishment fostered their genius and 
favoured their progress, either under the republic, which 
despised letters or under the imperial tyrants, who dread- 
ed them. Augustus himself only patronised and reward- 
ed the poets who flattered him ; while Maecenas, in sur- 
rounding himself with assemblages of celebrated writers, 
thought less of extending the boundaries of learning, than 
of tasting the pleasures of learned society, and wearing 
off the fatigues of business amidst the sweets of an i ' 



ilhers, it iwuai i(»^«riT iiM^aw 3u>, " in the H 
:d not merely a hero, tut * sort of divinity. 1 
r the ascending Slgni ; at Ike Lyceum wiUi its 
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1 From certain expressions of Eupolis, and this among others, m ihui \,?~,„ Aiuuft.«>i» 3u», " in the umbrageous troves of the god 
Acsdcmus," it would appear that this person w 
sec ruled to Bacchus Acadi-mu*. or to l be benefi 
ed to Apollo Lycarus (so called from >»*. t , n wolf), i 
these schools were the astronomical srmbopi or ; 
highor, and the Lyceum, of the lower solstice. 

' Kxeudent alii spinalis moUius avra. 
Credo equideio ; vivus ducenl de mannore voltus ; 

Onbual casuss* ■teUna, codique bumus 

TWriU-nt radio, rl surgeatia Salem dirent : 
'I'n ncgere imjierio pnpuins, Montane, memento; 
II ,t libi enmt nrtes: pacisque imponcre morcm, 
l'axccre subjectis, ct detxUiirc mipcrfaac. 

XsiU, hb. vi. L NI, 
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AciJbiit, course entirely Epicurean, or of enjoyments such as lite- 
-*^v**J raturc ulonc can afford to men of refined and cultivated 
minds. 

When the darkness which had settled down upon Eu- 
rope after the fall of the Western Empire began at length 
to disperse, and when a faint glimmering of light, symp- 
tomatic of slowly approaching day, began to flicker and 
tremble on die dusky brow of the long night of ignorance 
and barbarism, a passion for instruction became in some 
measure tin- mode, and gave birth simultaneously to a 
multitude of learned associations; and these proceeded at 
once to the study and improvement of the sciences and 
arts, long neglected, and almost lost in those very coun- 
tries where they had formerly been cultivated with the 
greatest success. The Gauls, however, although partial- 
ly civilized by the Romans and by Julian the philosopher 
(vulgarly called the Apostate), had relapsed, under the in- 
dolent and imbecile monarch* of the first race, into the 
* ; while the monks, who passed for 
they could read, were from policy op- 
posed to the instruction of the people. The spirit of mo- 
nopoly and exclusion was then, i 
characteristic of the ecclesiastic 
of educating the people was as \ 

L -r certain alarmists of our own day. " The clergy," said 
• wish to monopolize all learning, and to 
the sole expounders of the sciences and the 
laws." Nevertheless this prince, who would have 
honour to an age far less barbarous, attempted to resusci- 
tate letters, with which he had some acquaintance ; and 
with this view he, encouraged by the celebrated Alcuin, 
founded in his palace an academy for promoting the study 
of grammar, orthography, rhetoric, poetry, history, and the 
mathematics. This academy was composed of the principal 
wits of the court, Charlemagne himself being a member. 
In their academical conferences, every member was to give 
an account of the ancient authors which he had read ; and 
in order to efface all distinctions of rank among the acade- 
micians, he required each of them to choose a name pure- 
ly literary (as, for example, that of some ancient author 
or celebrated person of antiquity), which should in no 
degree serve to recall the birth, station, or dignity of the 
person assuming it. Accordingly, Egilbert, a young lord, 
and one of the grandees about the court, modestly took 
the name of Homer ; the archbishop of Mayence culled 
himself Darmrtas; Alcuin became Flaecus Albinus; 
Eginhnrd, Calliopus ; Adelard, abbot of Corbie, Augustin; 
Theodulph, Pindar ; and Charlemagne himself, somewhat 
forgetful of his own rule, David. 1 Fantastical as all this 
may appear to us, it was nevertheless productive of good. 
The nobles, who had been accustomed to value themselves 
solely on their birth and ancestry, began to acquire a re- 
lish for more substantia] distinctions, and to feel the force 
of Charlemagne's remark, that the state was likely to be 
better served by men who had improved their minds and 
cultivated their talents, than by those who had no other re- 
commendation than overweening pride and a long pedigree. 
Hence the academy of Charlemagne soon obtained great 
celebrity; and although few monuments of its labours 



remain, yet it unquestionably gave an impulse to learning, Academy, 
diffused a taste for knowledge, and probably laid the first V-*"v"*^ 
foundations of the French language, which was then a rude 
idiom, composed of o barbarous mixture of the language 
of the Goths, of Latin, and of the dialect of Celtic spoken 
by the ancient Gauls. This idiom the academy subject- 
ed to principles, forming it into a regular language, which 
afterwards became the provencal, or language of romance: 
and when it had thus, as it were, been licked into shape, 
Cliarlemagne proposed to have the hymns, the prayers, 
and the laws translated into it, for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; a proposal which reflects the greatest honour on his 
memory. But the clergy resolutely set their faces 
against an innovation which would have deprived them of 
part of their influence as the sole expounders both of the 
civil and the divine laws, and thus in a great measure 
frustrated the principal object which Charlemagne had in 
view in founding his academy. Still its labours, though 
in some respects neutralized hy the personal interest of 
the monks, were not altogether useless, but, on the con- 
trary, were instrumental in diffusing the first gleams of 
light throughout France, and in preparing it to emerge 
from a state of barbarism. 

In the following centurv, Alfred, a man worthy of being 
classed with the first French legislator, founded an am- 
id to demy at Oxford, which formed the basis of the I'niversity 
I the afterwards established there : but this being a school for 



the instructed, it does not, for that : 
fall within the scope of the present article. About the 
same period the Moors of Spain, celebrated for their gal- 
lantry, their chivalrous manners, and their taste for poetry, 
music, and letters, had also their academies at Granada 
and Cordoba; but of the precise nature and object of 
these institutions little or nothing is known. In the rear 
1325, the Academy of the Floral Game* was established 
at Toulouse. This academy is still in existence, and is of 
course the most ancient establishment of the kind in 
Euro|»e. The members assumed the somewhat fantastical 
name of 3/atntainert of the Gay Science; and the 
prizes which it awarded, consisting of flowers of gold ami 
silver, excited a strong spirit of emulation among the 
Troubadours of Langucdoc and Provence. This society, 
to which Clemens Isuurus bequeathed the whole of his pro- 
perty, still enjoys a considerable reputation ; and many of 
the young poets of France, who aspire to be one day 
crowned with the genuine laurels of Parnassus, repair to 
it, at the commencement of their career, to dispute for the 
violet, the marigold, the amaranth, and the eglantine. 

A whole host of academies sprung up in different coun- 
tries immediately after the revival of letters in the fifteenth 
century ; but it was in Italy that they were mo*t nume- 
rous, every city in fact having its own ; and they were 
frequently distinguished by appellations remarkable cither 
for their oddity or extravagance. Thus, Home had its 
lAncei; Naples, its Anient); Parma, its Instnuati; and 
Genoa, its Addormcntati ; — names which some modern 
academicians might adopt without the slightest impro- 
priety. Many flourishing academies existed in France 



' Some modem writers have supposed that this assumption of ancient or classical names originated in an ardent admiration of an. 
ti'juiiy, blended with the genius of an ago essentially pedantic t and thus they have endeavoured to account for Alcuin taking the 
surname of Horace as a pnenomen, and calling himself Flaecus Albinus. But from what is atated in the text, this appears to lie • 
mistake. With regard to the circumstance of Charlemagne taking the name of David, which, as a royal oue, appears to have been 
a contravention of his own rule, it ia evident that hia choice was determined by his passion fur the composition at canticles or psalms, 
in which be believed himself to be eminently skilful, and also by his decided preference of sac red to profane literature. The empe- 
ror, in (act, bad great pretensions ai a theoWiau i and on one occasion, when rcjiroacbing Keibode, anhbUmop of Treves, with hbj 
admiration of Virgil's poetry, be remarked of himself, that he would much rather possess the spirit of the four evangelijiU than that 
of the twelve books of the .tenai. 
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Academy, before the Revolution, moat of them having been e*U- 
v -*" > "'^- / Wished and endowed by the munificence of Louts XIV. 

In Britain we have but few, and those of the greatest 
note fall to be classed under a different appellation, name- 
ly, Society, to which the reader is referred. 

In giving an account of the principal academic*, which 
is all that this article professes to do, we shall, for the sake 
of clearness, arrange them under different heads, accord- 
ing to the subjects for the cultivation and improvement of 
which they were instituted. And we shall commence with 
\. Medical Academies. Of this description are, the 
Academy of the Naturte Curiosi of (iermany ; that found- 
ed at Palermo in 1(545; that established at Venice in 
1701, which used to meet weekly in a hall near the grand 
hospital ; and an institution which took its rise at Geneva 
in 1715. The Royal Colleges of Physicians at London 
and Edinburgh have also been ranked by some in the 
number of academies, but, in our opinion, erroneously; for 
they are rather of the nature of corporations, organized 
with a view to guard the privileges and promote the in- 
terests of a particular profession, than academics insti- 
tuted for facilitating the advancement of medical science. 
This is the exclusive object of the Royal Medical Society, 
and other institutions of the same sort ; which, however, 
fall to be treated of under a different head, viz. that of 
Society. 

The Academy of Naiura Curiosi, called also the Ijco- 
poUiinc Academy, was founded iu 166:4, by J. L. Rau- 
schius, a physician, who, imitating the example of the 
English, published a general invitation to medial men 
to communicate all extraordinary cases that occurred in 
the course of their practice : and, the scheme meeting 
with success, the institution was regularly organized, and 
Bauschius elected president. The works of the Xatune 
Curiosi were at first published separately ; but this being 
attended with considerable inconvenience, a new arrange- 
ment was formed, in 1 770, for publishing a volume of obser- 
vations annually. From some cause, however, tile first 
volume did not mukc it* appearance until 178 1, when it 
came forth under the title ot Eplimierides ; and the work 
was afterwards continued, at irregular intervals, and with 
some variations in the title. In lob*, the Emperor Leo- 
pold took the society under his protection, and granted 
its members several privileges, the most remarkable of 
which was, that its presidents should be entitled to enjoy 
the style and rank of counts palatine of the holy Roman 
empire; and hence the title of Lnifioldiue which it in 
consequence assumed. Rut though it thus acquired a 
name, it had no local habitation or lixed place of meeting, 
and no regular assemblies; instead of which there was 
a kind of bureau or office, first established at Rrcsluu, 
and afterwards removed to Nuremberg, where letters, 
observations, and communications from correspondents, 
were received, and persons properly qualified admitted 
as members. Ry its constitution, the Leopoldine Aca- 
demy consists of a president, two adjuncts or secre- 
taries, and colleagues or members, without any limita- 
tion as to numbers. At their admission, the hist come 
under a twofold obligation; first, to choose some subject 
for discussion out of the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, provided it has not been previously treated of 
by any colleague of the academy ; and, secondly, to apply 
themselves to furnish materials for the annual Ep/ieme- 
rides. Each member also hears about with him the 
symbol of the academy, consisting of a gold ring, whereon 
is represented a book open, with an eve on one side, and 
on the other the academical motto of Xnnquam aiiasus. 

II. Cuimvboical Academies. An association of this 
sort was, not many years ago, instituted, by public au- 



thority, at Paris ; the members of which were not only Academy . 
to publish their own observations and improvements, andv^~v~>~ 
those of their correspondents, but also to give an account 
of the various publications on surgery, and to compose a 
complete history of the art from the works of all tlie 
authors, ancient and modern, who have treated of it. lie- 
sides, a question in surgerv was to be annually proposed, 
as the subject of a prize essay, and a gold medal of die 
Value of 200 livres given to the successful competitor. 

The Actidtmy of Sun/cry at Vienna was instituted by 
the present emperor, under the direction of the celebrat- 
ed Rrambclla. In it there were at lirst only two profes- 
sors: and to their sharge the instruction of a hundred 
and thirty young men « as committed, thirty of whom had 
formerly been surgeons in the army. Rut latterly the 
number both of teachers and pupils was considerably in- 
creased. Gabrielli was appointed to teach puthology und 
practice; Roecking, anatomy, physiology, and physics; 
Strcit, medical and pharmaceutical surgery ; liunczowsky, 
surgical operations, midw ifery, and the chirurgia fbreusis; 
and Plenk, chemistry and botany. To these was also 
added Reindel, ns prosector and extraordinary professor 
of surgerv and anatomy. Resides this, the emperor pro- 
vided a large and splendid edifice in Vienna, which af- 
fords accommodation both for the teachers, the students, 
pregnant women, patient* for clinical lectures, and ser- 
vants. For the use of this academy the emperor also pur- 
chased a medical library, which is open every day ; a com- 
plete set of chirurgical instruments ; an apparatus for ex- 
periments in natural philosophy ; a collection of natural 
history ; a number of anatomical and pathological prejia- 
rations; a collection of preparations in wux. brought from 
Florence; and a variety of other useful articles. Adjoin- 
ing to the building, also, there is a good botanical garden. 
\\ ith a view to encourage emulation among the students 
of this institution, three prize medals, each of the value 
of 40 florins, arc annually bestowed on those who return 
the best answers to questions proposed the year before. 
These prizes, however, are not entirely founded by the 
emperor, but are in part owing to the fiberality of liren- 
dcllius, formerly protochirurgus ut Vienna. 

1IL Ecclesiastical Academies. Under this head may 
be mentioned the academy at Bologna in Italy, instituted 
in ICS?, for the purpose of investigating die doctrine, 
disc pline, and history, of each age ol the church. 

IV. Cosuouhaiiiical Academies ; us that at Venice, 
called the Arymmuls. This was instituted at the solicita- 
tion of F. Coronelli, for the improvement of geographical 
knowledge. Its design was to publish exact map*, |»arti- 
cular as well as general, both of the celestial and terres- 
trial sphere, together with geographical, historical, and 
astronomical descriptions. Each member, in order to 
defray the expense of such a publication, was to subscribe 
a proportional sum, for which he was to receive one or 
more copies of each piece published. To this end three 
societies were established ; one under F. Moro, provincial 
of the Minorites in Hungary; another under the Abbot 
Laurence au Ruy l'ayenne au Marais ; and the third un- 
der F. Raldigiuni, Jesuit, professor of mathematics in the 
Roman College. The device of this academy is the ter- 
raqueous globe, with the motto Plus ultra ; and at its 
expense all the globes, maps, and geographical writings 
of F. Coronelli have been published. 

In the year 171)1), a lieoyraiiltirrd Academy was esta- 
blished at Lisbon, principally tor the purpose of elucidat- 
ing the geography of Portugal. Ry the labours of the 
members of this academy, an accurate map of the coun- 
try, which was much wanted, has been completed. 

V. Academies or SciCXCM, These comprehend such 
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Academy, as hare been erected for improving natural and mathe- 
v-»^-v-^ matical knowledge, and are otherwise called Philosophical 
and Physical Academies. 

The first of these was instituted at Naples, about the 
year 1560, in the house of Baptista Porta. It was called 
the Academy Secrttorum Ifaturit; and was succeeded 
by the Academy of Linen, founded at Rome by Prince 
Frederic Cesi, towards the end of the same century. 
This academy was afterwards rendered famous in conse- 
quence of the discoveries made by some of its members, 
among whom, the first place is due to the celebrated Ga- 
lileo, one of the most illustrious names of which the his- 
tory of science can boast. Several other academics, in- 
stituted about this time, also contributed to the advance- 
ment of the sciences; but none of them was in any re- 
spect comparable to that of the Lincei. 

Some years after the death of Torricelli, the Accademia 
del Cimrnto made its appearance, under the protection of 
Prince Leopold, afterwards Cardinal de' Medici. Redi was 
one of its chief members. In so far as regards the studies 
pursued by the other academicians, a very correct idea of 
them may he formed from the curious experiments pub- 
lished in 1607, by their secretary Count Laurence Magu- 
lotti, under the title of Sagai di .Xaturali Fspericnze ; a 
copv of which was presented to the Royal Society, trans- 
lated into English by Mr Waller, and published at Lon- 
don in 4to. 

The Accademia degl Inquieti, afterwards incorporated 
into that of Delia Traciii, in the same city, followed the 
example of that of Del Cimento. Some excellent dis- 
courses on physical and mathematical subjects, by Ciemi- 
niano Montenari, one of the chief members, were published 
in 1667, under the title of Pensieri Fisico- Mateiiuitici. 

The Academy of Jlnssano, in the kingdom of Naples, 
was originally an academy of belles lettrcs, founded in 
1540, and transformed into an academy of sciences in 
1695, at the solicitation of the learned abbot Don Giacin- 
to Gimma; who being made president, under the title of 
lVomotcr General of the institution, gave it a new set of 
regulations, lie divided the academicians into the fol- 
lowing classes: grammarians, rhetoricians, poets, histo- 
rians, philosophers, physicians, mathematicians, lawyers, 
and divines; with a class apart for cardinals and persons 
of quality. To be admitted a member, it was requisite to 
have taken a degree in one or other of the faculties. The 
members were not allowed to take the title of Academi- 
cians in the title-pages of their works, without a written 
permission from their president, which was not granted 
til) their works had been examined by the censors of the 
academy; and this permission was the greatest honour the 
academy could confer, as they thereby adopted the works 
thus examined, and became answerable fur them against 
all criticisms that might be made upon them. To this law 
the president or promoter himself was subject; and no aca- 
demician was allowed to publish anything against the writ- 
ings of another without leave obtained from the society. 

But Italy boasts of a number of scientific academies 
besides those above mentioned. The Royal Neapolitan 
Academy was established in 1779; and the published 
memoirs contain some valuable researches on mathema- 
tical subjects. The Royal Academy of Turin was esta- 
blished by the late king when duke of Savoy. Its memoirs 
were originally published in Latin, under the title of (/«>- 
cellaiim Phihunrphica Mai/tematica Socirlatis PricaUt Tauri- 
nensis } and the first volume appeared in 1759. Among 
the original members of this institution the most cele- 
brated was Lagrange, who burst on the scientific world 
quite unexpectedly, by the novelty and depth of his 
papers in the first volume of the transactions. An Aca- 



demy of Sciences, Belles Lettrcs, and Arts, was established Aciulem v. 
at Padua by the senate, near the close of the eighteenth x^^-^-O 
century. It is composed of twenty-four pensionaries, 
twelve free associates, twenty-four pupils, twelve asso- 
ciates belonging to the ci-devant Venetian States, and 
twenty-four foreigners, besides honorary members. It 
has published several volumes of memoirs in the Ita- 
lian language. The Academy of Sciences and Bdlet 
Lettrcs of Genoa was established in 17H:1. It consols 
of thirty-two members ; but their labours liave been 
chiefly directed to poetry, nor are we aware that they 
have published any memoirs. The Academy of Milan 
was preceded, and perhaps introduced, by a literary as- 
sembly, consisting of ten pefl OM , who published a sheet 
weekly, containing short remarks on subjects of science-, 
belles lettres, and criticism. '1 his society terminated in 
1767. But soon afterwards another was established, the 
transactions of which, published under the title of Herlht 
aVOpusnM Seientijiei, contain several very interesting pa- 
pers. The Academy of Sciences at Siena, instituted in 
1691, published the first volume of its transactions in 
1761, and has since continued them, at Ions intervals, un- 
der the title of Atti dell 'Accademia di .Vir«n. Between 
the years 1770 and 17H0, M. Lorgtia established at Ve- 
rona an academy of sciences of a novel description. The 
object of it was to form an association among the princi- 
pal scientific men in all purls of Italy, for the purpose of 
publishing their memoirs. The first volume appeared in 
the year 17M, under the title of Memorie di JUatermitica 
e Fisica delta Societa Jtidiann. The most celebrated 
names that appear in this volume are those of Boscovich, 
the two Fontanas, and Spallanzani. There are also sci- 
entific academies at Mantua, Pisa, Pavia, and Modcna; 
but several of these do not publish their transactions. 

Towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, F. 
Mcrsenne is said to have given the first idea of a philoso- 
phical academy in France, by the conferences of naturalista 
and mathematicians occasionally held at his lodgings. At 
these Gassendi, Descartes, Ilobbcs, Robcrval, Pascal, 
Blondel, and other celebrated persons, assisted. F. Mcr- 
senne proposed to each certain problems to be examined, 
or certain experiments to be made, and acted, to use a 
Gallic idiom, as the centre of re-union. By and by these 
private assemblies were succeeded by more public ones, 
formed by M. Montinort, and by Thevenot the celebrated 
traveller. Nor was this spirit confined to France. Ani- 
mated by the example which hud been set in that coun- 
try, several Englishmen of learning and distinction insti- 
tuted a kind of philosophical academy at Oxford towards 
the close of Cromwell's government ; and tills, after the 
Restoration, was erected into a Royal Society. (See So- 
ciety.) And the Fnglish example, in its turn, re-acted 
upon France; for, in 1666, Louis XIV., assisted by the 
counsels of Colbert, founded at Paris 

The Hoytd Academy of Sciences. Being desirous of 
establishing the sciences, arts, and literature upon a solid 
foundation, Louis, immediately after the peace of the Py- 
renees, directed M. Colbert to form a society of men of 
known abilities and experience in the different branches 
of knowledge, who should meet together under the king's 
protection, in order to communicate freely their resiiective 
discoveries ; and with the view of carrying his design the 
more effectually into execution, he appropriated a suffi- 
cient revenue, not only to defray the charge of experi- 
ments, but likewise to afford moderate salaries to the mem- 
bers. The commands of the Grand Monarque were execut- 
ed with equal zeal and ability by his minister. For having 
conferred with those who were at that time most celebrat- 
ed for their learning, M. Colbert resolved to form a society 
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A rod em j. of such persons as were conversant in natural philosophy 
k *C*" / ^- / and mathematics; to join to them persons skilled in his- 
tory and other branches of erudition ; and, lastly, to draw 
together those who were engaged in the cultivation of 
what was then called the belles lettres, as well us of 
grammar, eloquence, and poetry, 'lite geometricians 
and natural philosophers were ordered to meet on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, in a great hall of tlie king's library, 
where the books of mathematics and natural philosophy 
were contained ; the teamed in history to assemble, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, in the hull where the books of 
history were arranged ; and the class of belles lettres 
to meet on Wednesdays and Fridays; while all the dif- 
ferent classes were directed to assemble together upon 
the first Thursday of every month, and by their respective 
secretaries to make a report of the proceedings of the pre- 
vious month. In a short time, however, the cllltTI of 
history and belles lettres were united to the Fmch Ara- 
demy, which was originally instituted for the improvement 
of the French language ; in consequence of which the 
Royal Academy contained only two classes, viz. that of 
natural philosophy and that of mathematics. 

In the year 161*6, the king, by an ordonnance dated the 
26th of January, gave this academy a new form, and put it 
upon a footing still more respectable. Bv this decree it was 
provided, that henceforth it should consist of four descrip- 
tions of members, vis. honorary, pensionary, associates, 
and eleves ; which last were a kind of pupifs or scholars, 
one of whom was attached to each of the pensionaries. 
The first class was to contain ten persons, and each of the 
rest twenty. The honorary academicians were to be all 
inhabitants of France, the pensionaries were all to reside 
in Paris, and the eleves were also to live in the capital ; 
but eight of the associates might be chosen from among 
foreigners. The officers were, a president, named by the 
king out of the class of honorary academicians, and a 
secretary and treasurer, who held their offices for life. Of 
the pensionaries, three were to be geometricians, three 
astronomers, three mechanicians, three anatomists, three 
botanists, and the remaining two perpetual secretary and 
treasurer. Of the twelve associates, two were to apply 
themselves to geometry, two to botany, and two to che- 
mistry ; while the eleves were to devote themselves to the 
particular branches of science cultivated by the pension- 
aries to whom they were respectively attached, and not 
to speak except when called to do co by the president. 
Clerical persons, whether regular or otherwise, were de- 
clared inadmissible, except into the class of honorary 
academicians; nor could any one be admitted an associate 
or pensionary unless known by some considerable printed 
work, some machine, or other discovery. The assemblies 
were held on Wednesdays and Saturdays, except when 
either chanced to be a holyday ; in which case the meeting 
was held on tlie day immediately preceding. To en- 
courage members to pursue their inquiries and researches, 
the king engaged to pay not only the ordinary pensions, 
hut even to confer extraordinary gratifications according 
to the degree of merit displayed in their respective per- 
formances; and, furthermore, his Majesty became bound, 
as we have already stated, to defray the whole expense 
of experiment* and other investigations which it might be 
judged necessary from time to time to institute. Hence, 
if any member gave in a bill of charges for experiments he 
had made, or desired the printing of any book, and ten- 
dered an account of the disbursements required to effect 
that object, the money was immediately paid by the king, 
upon tile president's allowing and signing the bilL In like 
manner, if an anatomist required, we shall say, live tor- 
toises in order to make experiments on the action and 



functions of the heart, he had only to signify his intention Academy, 
through the president, and as many as he pleased were ^~v">^' 
brought him at the king's charge. Hie motto of the aca- 
demy was Inrenit ei prrfrtit. 

In the year 1716, the Duke of Orleans, then regent, 
made an alteration in the constitution of this body, aug- 
menting the number of honorary members and of associ- 
ates eligible from among foreigners, admitting regular 
clergy among such associates and suppressing the class 
of eleves, the existence of which had been attended with 
some inconveniences, particularly that of producing too 
great an inequality among the academicians, and of giving 
rise to misunderstandings and animosities among the mem- 
bers. At the same time he created two other classes ; 
the one consisting of twelve adjuncts, who, like the as- 
sociates, were allowed a deliberative voice in matters re- 
lative to science ; and the other of six free associates, 
who were not attached to any particular science, nor ob- 
liged to pursue any particular work. 

From the period of its re-establishment in 1699, this 
academy was very exact in publishing annually a volume 
containing either the works of its own members, or such 
memoirs as hud been cotiqiosed and n ad to the academy 
during that year. To each volume was prefixed a his- 
tory of the academy, or un extract of the memoirs and of 
the ri ,v ijvfta- of the different sittings ; and appended to the 
history were cloges pronounced on such academicians a* 
had died in the course of the year. M. Kouille de Mes- 
lay, counsellor to the parliament of Paris, founded two 
prizes, one of 2500 and the other of 2000 livres ; the for- 
mer for the best work, essay, or treatise, on physical as- 
tronomy, and the latter for any treatise or improvement 
relating to navigation and commerce. Rut notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages which the members of this aca- 
demy enjoyed, and the great facilities afforded them for 
the prosecution of their researches, the institution latterly 
degenerated ; inconsequcnce,doubtless, of the perpetual in- 
terference of the court in behalf of its favourites, or to effect 
the exclusion of men of unquestionable merit who had in- 
curred its displeasure. The effect of all thiswas, that persons 
of inferior acquirements were frequently admitted, while 
those of the most distinguished talents and reputation 
were excluded ; and hence it gradually sunk in public es- 
timation, until admission not only ceased to be an honour, 
but even became a suhjoct of contempt and derision. 
Hence the well-known lines — 

Ci gU Pirot. qui ne fut rien, 
Pas mt uk? Acadltnicien. 

The Revolution swept away the academy amidst the 
wrecks of the monarchy. It was supprcssc d by the Con- 
vention in the year 1793; and being new-mndelled and 
re-organized upon a better and more efficient plan, it 
received the name of Institute, an appellation which it 
still bears, notwithstanding the great political changes 
which have since taken place. See Institute. 

The French had also considerable academies in most of 
their great cities. Montpellier, for example, had a royal 
academy of sciences on nearly the same footing as that 
at Paris, of which, indeed, it was in some niei.sure the 
counterpart ; Toulouse also had on academy under the 
denomination of Lanternists ; and there were analogous 
institutions at Nismes, Aries, Lyons, Dijnn, Bordeaux, 
and other places. Of these several, we believe, are still 
in existence, if not in activity. 

The Hoynl Acmlrmy nf Srirnm at Berlin was founded 
in 1700, by Frederic II. king of Prussia, on the model of 
the Royal Society of F.ngland ; excepting that, besides 
natural knowledge, it likewise comprehended the belles 
lettres. In 1710, it was ordained that the president should 
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Arnilamjr. be one of the counsellors of state, and nominated by the month the society assembled for the first time. On the 1st Academy. 

v> ^v"^» / king. The members were divided iato four classes : the of August 172li, Catharine honoured the meeting with herV-^-v"^-" 
first for prosecuting physics, medicine, nnd chemistry; the presence, when l'rofcssor Bulfinger, a German naturalist 
second for mathematics, astronomy, and mechanics ; the of great eminence, pronounced an oration upon the ad- 
third for the German language and the history of the vances made in the theory of magnetic variations, and 
country; and the fourth for oriental learning, particularly also on the progress of research in so far as regarded the 
in so far as it concerns the propagation of the gospel among discovery of the longitude. A short tinte afterw ards the 
heathen nations. Each class was empowered to elect a empress settled a fund of L.4932 yrr atmum fur the sup- 
director for itself, who should hold his post for life. The port of the academy ; and fifteen members, all eminent 
members of any of the classes were entitled to free ad- for their learning and talents, were admitted and pension- 
mission into the assemblies of the other classes, ed, under the title of Professors in the various branches of 
The great promoter of this institution was the eelebrat- science and literature. The most distinguished of these 
ed Leibnitz, equally distinguished as a jurist, philologist, professors were Nicholas and Daniel Bernoulli, the two 
linguist, antiquary, mathematician, and philosopher, and De Lisle*, Bulfinger, and Wolf. 

who accordingly was chosen the first director. The first During the short reign of Peter II. the salaries of the 

volume of their transactions was published in 1710, under members were discontinued, and the academy utterly ne- 

the title of Mi&ceilanea Herolinenna ; and although the gleet ed by the court ; but it was again patronised by the 

institution received but few marks of the royal favour for Empress Anne, who even added a seminary for the edu- 

some time, they continued to publish new volumes in 1723, cation of youth, under the superintendence of the pro- 

1727, 1734, and 1740. But Frederic 11 L, the late king of lessor*. Both institutions flourished for some time under 

Prussia, at length imparted new vigour to this academy, the direction of Baron Korf ; but upon his death, towards 

by inviting to Berlin such foreigners as were most dis- the Litter end of Anne's reign, an ignorant person being 

tinguished for their merit and literature, at the some time appointed president, many of the most able member* 

that he encouraged his own subjects to prosecute the study quitted Russia. At the accession of Elizabeth, however, 

and cultivation of the sciences ; and thinking that the aca- new life and vigour were infused into the academy. The 

demy, over which some minister or opulent nobleman had original plan was enlarged and improved ; some of the 

till that time presided, would derive advantage from having most learned foreigners were again drawn to Petersburg ; 

a man of letters at its head, he conferred that honour on and, what was considered as a good omen for the litera- 

M. Maupertuis. At the aume time he gave a new set ture of Russia, two natives, Lomonosof and Runiovsky, 

of regulations to the academy, and took upon himself the men of genius and abilities, who had prosecuted their 

title of its protector. studies in foreign universities, were enrolled among its 

The effect of these changes, however, it is not neces- members. Lastly, the annual income was increased to 

tary to enlarge upon, as innovations still more recent have L.10,659, and sundry other advantages were conferred 

been introduced, with a view to direct the attention of upon the institution. 

the members to researches of real utility, to improve the The late Empress Catharine II., with her usual zeal for 
arts, to stimulate national industry, and' to purify tile dif- promoting the diffusion of knowledge, took this useful so- 
fercnt systems of moral and literary education. To attain ciety under her immediate protection. She altered the 
these ends a directory was chosen, consisting of a prcsi- court of directors greatly to the advantage of the whole 
dent and the four directors of the classes, and two men body, corrected many of its abuses, and infused a new 
of business, not members of the academy, though at the vigour and spirit into their researches. By her Majesty's 
same time persons of acknowledged learning ; and to the particular recommendation the most ingenious professors 
body thus constituted was intrusted the management of visited the various provinces of her vast dominions ; and 
the "funds, and the conduct of the economical affairs of as the funds of the academy were not sufficient to defray 
the institution. The power of choosing members was the whole expense of these expeditions, the empress sup- 
granted to the academy ; but the king reserved to him- plied the deficiency by a grant of L.2O00, which was re- 
self the privilege of confirming or annulling their choice, newed as occasion required. 

as he might think fit. The public library at Berlin, and The purpose and object of these travels will appear 

the collection of natural curiosities, were united to the from the instructions given by the academy to the several 

academy, and intrusted to its superintendence. persons who engaged in them. They were ordered to 

The academicians hold two public assemblies annually : institute inquiries respecting the different sort* of earths 
at the latter of which is given, as a prize, a gold medal of and wuters; the best methods of cultivating barren and 
fifty ducat* value. The subject prescribed for this priae desert spots; the local disorders incident to men and 
is successively taken from natural philosophy, mathemo- animals, together with the most efficacious means of re- 
tics, metaphysics, and general erudition. lieving them ; the breeding of cattle, particularly of 

The Imperial Academy of Scum, , at .St Pttenbury was sheep ; the rearing of bees and silk-worms ; the different 
projected by the Czar Peter the Great. That despotic places and object* for fishing and hunting; minerals of 
reformer, having in the course of his travels observed the all kinds ; the arts and trades; and the formation of a 
advantage of public societies for the encouragement and Flora Rtndta, or collection of indigenous plant*. They 
promotion of literature, formed the design of founding an were particularly instructed to rectify the longitude and 
•atdemv of sciences at St Petersburg. By the advice latitude of the principal towns ; to make astronomical, 
of Wolf and Leibnitz, whom he consulted on this occa- geographical, and meteorological observations; to trace 
sion, the society wa* accordingly regulated, and several the courses of the rivers ; to construct the most exact 
learned foreigner* were invited to become members, charts : and to be very distinct and accurate in remark- 
Peter himself drew the plan, and signed it on the 10th of ing and describing the manners and customs of the differ- 
February 1724; but he wa* prevented, by the suddenness cnt races of people, their dresses, languages, antiquities, 
of his death, from carrying it into execution. His de- tradition*, history, religion ; in a word, to gain every 
cease, however, did aoe prevent it* completion ; for on information which might tend to illustrate the real state 
the 21st of December 1525, Catharine L established it of the whole Russian empire. More ample instruction* 
according to Petcs s plan, and on the 27th of the same cannot well be conceived ; and they appear to have been 
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Academy, very zealously and faithfully executed. The consequence 
V-^-v-sL'has been, that perhaps no country can boast, within the 
space of so few years, such a number of excellent publi- 
cations on its internal state, its natural productions, it* to- 
pography, geography, and history, and on the manners, 
Custom*, and languages of the different tribes who inhabit 
it, as have issued from the press of this academy. 

The first transactions of this society were published in 
1728, and entitled Commeniarii Acidemia Scientiarum 
Imjteritdis Pctrofiolitana: ad annum 1726, with a dedica- 
tion to Peter II. The publication was continued under 
this form until the year 17+7, when the transactions were 
called A'..ei Commeniarii Academitr, Sec; and in 1777, the 
academy again changed the title into Acta Academies 
Sckntiarum Imperial!* Pctropo/ilano; and likewise made 
some alteration in the arrangement and plan of the work. 
The papers, which had been hitherto published in the 
Latin language only, are now written indifferently either 
in that language or in French ; and a preface is added, en- 
titled Purhe Hittorique, which contains an account of it* 
proceedings meetings, the admission of new members, and 
other remarkable occurrences. Of the Commentaries, 
fourteen volumes were published : the first of the Ana 
Comminlaries made its appearance in 1750, and the 
twentieth in 1776. Under the new title of Aria Aca- 
demic, n number of volumes have been given to the 
public : and two are printed every year. These transac- 
tions abound with ingenious and elaborate disquisitions 
upun various parts of science and natural history ; and it 
may not be an exaggeration to assert, that no society in 
Kurope bus more distinguished itself for the excellence of 
its publications, particularly in the more abstruse parts of 
the pure and mixed mathematics. 

The academy is still composed, as at first, of fifteen 
professors, besides the president and director. Each of 
these professors has a house and an annual stipend from 
L.*2UO.to L.600. Besides the professors, there are four 
adjuncts, with pensions, who are present at the sittings of 
the society, nnd succeed to the first vacancies. The 
direction of the academy is generally intrusted to a per- 
son of distinction. 

The buildings and apparatus of this academy are ex- 
traordinary. There is a fine library, consisting of 36,000 
curious books and manuscripts : together with an exten- 
sive museum, in which the various branches of natural 
history, Ac. are distributed in different apartments. The 
latter is extremely rich in native productions, having been 
considerably augmented by the collections made bv I*al- 
las, (imelin, Guldenstaedt, and other professors, during 
their expeditions through the various part* of the Russian 
empire. 'Hie stuffed animals and birds occupy one apart- 
ment. The chamber of rarities, the cabinet of coins, &c. 
contain innumerable articles of the highest curiosity and 
value. The motto of the society is exceedingly modest : 
it consists of only one word, Pauuitim. 

The Academy of Sciences at Bologna, called the Insti- 
tute of Bologna, was founded by Count Marsigli in 1712, 
for the cultivation of physics, mathematics, medicine, 
chemistry, and natural history. Its history is written by 
M. dc Limier*, from memoirs furnished by the founder 
himself. 

The Academy of Science* at StockAolm, or the Royal 
Siredish Academy, owes its institution to six persons of 
distinguished learning, amongst whom was the celebrated 
Linmrus. They originally met on the 2d of June 1739, 
when they formed a private society, in which some dis- 
sertations were read ; and in the latter end of the same 
year their first publication made it* appearance. A* the 
meeting* continued and the member* increased, the so- 
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ciety attracted the notice of the king ; and, accordingly, Ae*d«my. 
on the 31st of March 1741, it was incorporated under v -^ v ~ ,fc - / 

the name of the Hoyal Swedish Academy. Not receiv- 
ing any pension from the crown, it is merely under the 
protection of the king, being directed, like our Royal 
Society, by it* own member*. It has now, however, a 
large fund, which has chiefly arisen from legacies and other 
donations ; but a professor of experimental philosophy, 
and two secretaries, are still the only persons who receive 
any salaries. Each of the members resident at Stock- 
holm becomes president by rotation, and continues in 
office during three month*. There are two kind* of mem- 
ber*, native and foreign ; the election of the former de- 
scription take* place in April, that of the latter in July ; and 
no money is paid at the time of admission. The disserta- 
tions read at each meeting are collected and published 
four times in the year : they arc written in the Swedish 
language, and printed in octavo; and the annual publica- 
tions make a volume. The first forty volume*, which 
were completed in 1779, are called the Old Transac- 
tion* ; for in the following year the title wa» changed into 
that of Arte Transactions. The king i* often present at 
the ordinary meetings, and regularly attends the annual as- 
sembly in April for the election of members. Any per- 
son who sends a treatise which is thought worthy of being 
printed, receives the Transactions for that quarter gratis ; 
together with a silver medal, which is not esteemed for it* 
value, being worth only three shillings, but for its rarity 
and the honour conveyed bv it. All the papers relating 
to agriculture are published separately under the title of 
(Economica Acta. Annual premium*, in money and gold 
medals, principally for the encouragement of agriculture 
and inland trade, arc also distributed by the academy. 
The fund for these prizes is supplied by private donations. 

The Hoyal Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen owes its 
institution to the zeal of six individuals, whom Christian 
VX, in 1742, ordered to arrange his cabinet of medals. 
These persons were, John Gram, Joachim Frederic Ramus, 
Christian Louis Scheid, Mark Woldickey. Eric Fonlo- 
pidan, and Bernard Moclmon, who, occasionally meeting 
for this purpose, extended their designs ; associated with 
them others who were eminent in several branches of 
science : and forming a kind of literary society, employed 
themselves in searching into, and explaining the history 
and antiquities of their country. The Count of HoUtein, 
the first president, warmly patronised this society, and 
recommended it so strongly to Christian VI. that, in 1743, 
bis Danish majesty took it under his protection, called it 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, endowed it with a fund, 
and ordered the members to join to their former pur- 
suits, natural history, physics, and mathematics. In con- 
sequence of the royal favour, the member* engaged with 
fresh zeal in their pursuit* ; and the academy has pub- 
lished fifteen volumes in the Danish language, some of 
which have been translated into Latin. 

The American Academy of Sciences was established in 
1780, by the council and house of representative* in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, for promoting a knowledge 
of the antiquities of America, and of the natural history 
of the country ; for determining the use* to which it* 
various natural productions might be applied ; for en- 
couraging medicinal discoveries, mathematical disquisi- 
tions, philosophical inquiries and experiments, astronomi- 
cal, meteorological, and geographical observations, and im- 
provement* in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; 
and, in short, for cultivating every art and science which 
may tend to advance the interest and increase the hap- 
piness of the iieople. The member* of this academy can 
never exceed 200, nor fall below forty. 
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Academy. The Rayal Iriih Academy ante out of a society estahlish- 
v -'"v^- / ed at Dublin about tbc year 1788, and consisting of s num- 
ber of gentlemen, moat of whom belonged to the Univer- 
•ity. They held weekly meeting*, and read euay* in turn 
on various subject*. The members of this society after- 
wards formed a more extensive plan, and, admitting only 
such names as might add dignity to their new institution, 
became the founders of the Hoyal Irish Academy ; which 
professed to unite tbc advancement of science with the 
history of mankind and polite literature. The first 
volume of their transactions for 1787 appeared in 1788, 
and seven volumes were afterwards published. A society 
was formed in Dublin, similar to the Hoyal Society in 
London, as early as the year 1683; but the distracted 
state of the country proved unpropitious to the cultivation 
of philosophy and literature. 

The Academy of Science* at Mankeim was established 
by Charles Theodore, Elector Palatine, in the year 1755. 



established by the Empress Elizabeth, at the suggestion 

of Cocmt Shuvalof, and annexed to the Academy ol 
Sciences. The fund tor its support was L.4O0O per an- 
num, and the foundation admitted forty scholars. The late 
empress formed it into a separate institution, augmented 
the annual revenue to L. 12,000, and increased the num- 
ber of scholars to three hundred : she also constructed, 
for the use and accommodation of the members, n Uiruc 
circular huilding, which fronts the Neva. The scholars 
arc admitted at the age of six, and continue until they 
have attained that of eighteen. They are clothed, fed, 
and lodged, at the expense of the crown ; and are all in- 
s traded in reading and writing, arithmetic, the French 
and German languages, and drawing. At the age of 
fourteen they are at liberty to choose any of the follow- 
ing arts, divided into four classes, viz. first, painting in all 
its branches, of history, portraits, battles, and landscapes, 
architecture, mosaic-, enamelling, &c. ; secondly, engrav- 



The plan of this institution was furnished by Sctuepfliu, ing on copperplates, seal-cutting, oVc ; thirdly, carving i 

according to which it was divided into two classes, the his* wood, ivory, and amber ; fourthly, watch making, turning, 

torical and physical. In 1760, a sub-division of the latter instrument making, casting statues in bronze and other 

took place, into the physical properly so called, and the metals, imitating gems and medals in paste and other 

meteorological. The meteorological observation* are compositions, gilding, and varnishing. Prizes are annually 

published separately, under the title of Epkemeridet So- distributed to those who excel in any particular art ; and 

cietati* Meteorological Palatini. The historical and phy- from those who have obtained four prize*, twelve are *e- 

sical memoirs are published under the title of Ada Aca- lected, who are sent abroad at the charge of the crown. 

demur Theodora- Palatina. A certain sum is paid to defray their travelling expenses; 

The Electoral Bavarian Academy of Science* at Munich and when they are settled in any town, they receive an 
was established in 1759, and publishes its memoirs under annual salary of 1-60, which is continued during four 
the title of Abhandlungcn der Baierischen Akadetmc, year*. There is a small assortment of paintings lor the 
Soon after the Elector ol Bavaria was raised to the rank use of the scholars; and those who have made great pro- 
of King, the Bavarian government, by his orders, directed gress arc permitted to copy the pictures in the imperial 
its attention to a new organization of the Academy of collection. For the purpose of design, there are modest 
Science* of Munich. The design of the king was, to in plaster, all done at Home, of the best antique »tatues 
render it* labours more extensive than those of any simi- in Italy, and of the nine size with the original*, which the 
lar institution in Europe, by giving to it, under the direc- artists of the academy were employed to cast in t 
tion of the 
all the 



tin in Europe, by giving to it, under the direc- artist* of the academy were employed to cast in bronze, 
ministry, the immediate superintendence over The Royal Academy of Art* ii* fxmdon was institut- 

hlishments for public instruction in the king- ed for the encouragement of designing, painting, sculp- 

aria. The Privy-Councillor Jacobi, a man of ture, <*c. Ac in the year 176a This academy is under the 

lent character, and ol" considerable scientific immediate patronage of the king, and under the direction 
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Nine of the< 
u t of the forty, i 
, to set the figures, to i 
: of the students, and to give them i 
are likewise professors of 
nd perspective, who i 
public lectures on the subjects of their 
ments ; beside* a president, a council, and other i 
The admission to this academy is free to i 
A branch" of the royal family of Portugal established pcrly qualified to reap advantage from the studies culti- 
at Lisbon, a number of years ago, a Royal Academy of vatcd in it ; and there is an annual 
the sciences, agriculture, arts, commerce, and economy in sculpture*, and designs, open to all artists of i 
general. It is divided into three classes ; natural science, ed merit, 
mathematics, and national literature. It is composed of The Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Pari*. 
honorary members, as ministers of state and persons of This took it* rise from the dispute* that happened be- 
high rank in Lisbon ; foreign member*, called socio* ve- tween the master painters and sculptor* in the French 
terannn ; and acting members. The total number is sixty, capital ; in consequence of which, MM. le Brun, Sarrazin, 
of which twenty-four belong to the lust class. They enjoy Co. neille, and other* of the king'* paiuters, formed a de- 
an allowance from government, which has enabled them sign of instituting a particular academy ; and having pre- 
to establish an observatory, a museum, a library, and a scnted a petition to the king, obtained an arret dated 
printing office. Their published transactions consist of January 20. 1648. In the beginning of 1656, they ob- 
Memnria* de Lttteratura Portugueta, and Memoria* Econo- tained from Cardinal Mazarin, a brevet, and letter* pa- 
micat, besides Scientific Tranmction*. They have also pub- tent, which were registered in parliament ; in gratitude 
fished CoUeccaode Iavto* inedito* de Hittoria Portugueta. for which favour, they chose the cardinal their protector, 
VI. Acadkmis* or Sciiools or Attn. Under this we and made the chancellor their vice-protector. In 1663, 
first of all, the academy at Petersburg, they obtained, through M. Colbert, a pension of 4400 

K 
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. livrea. The academy consisted of a protector, a rice- 
protector, a director, a chancellor, four rector*, adjuncts 
to the rectors, a treasurer, four professors (one of whom 
was professor of anatomy, and another of geometry), seve- 
ral adjuncts and counsellors, an historiographer, a secre- 
tary, and two ushers. 

Every day for two hours in the afternoon, the Academy 
of Painting held a public assembly, to which the painters 
resorted either to design or to paint, while the sculp- 
tors modelled after the naked figure. There were twelve 
professors, each of whom kept the school for a month ; and 
there was an equal number of adjuncts to supply their 
places in case of need. The professor upon duty placed 
the naked figure as he thought proper, and set it in two 
different attitudes every- week. This was what they call- 
ed setting the model. In one week of the month he set 
two models together, which was called setting the group. 
The paintings and models made after this model, were 
called academici, or academical figure*. They had likewise 
a woman who stood as a model in the public school. 
Three prizes for design were distributed among the 6le>es 
or disciples every quarter ; and four others, two for paint- 
ing, and two for 'sculpture, every year. 

rhere was also nn Academy of Painting. Sculpture, Ac 
at Home, established by Louis XIV, wherein those who 
had gained the annual prize at Paris were entitled to be 
years entertained at the king's expense, for their 
r improvement. 
In 1778, an Academy of Painting and Sculpture was 
at Turin, their meetings were held in the 

among the most 
an Academy of Architec- 
the year 1380, by Galeas 
About the middle of the last century, an Aca- 
demy of the Arts was established there, alter the exam- 
ple of those at Paris and Home. The pupils were fur- 
models, and prizes were distri- 
for painting was a gold medal, 
till all the competing pieces 

Before the effects of the French re- 
Italy, this was one of the best estublish- 
of the kind in that kingdom. In the hall of the 

of Correggio, as 




An Academy of the Fine Arts was founded at Stock- i 
holm in the year 1733 by Count Tesain. In its hall are^ 
the ancient figures of plaster presented by Louis XIV. to 
Charles XI. The works of the students are publicly ex- 
hibited, and prizes are distributed annually. Such of 
them as display distinguished talents obtain pensions from 
government, to enable them to reside in Italy for same 
years, for the purposes of investigation and improvement. 
In this academy there are nine professors, and generally 
about four hundred student*. In the year 1705, an Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture was established 
at Vienna, with the view of encouraging and promoting 
the fine arts. 

The Royal Academy of Music is a name given in France 
to the grand opera, which is considered as in some sort a 
combination of all the liberal arts ; painting, music and the 
dance forming the principal part of that enchanting spec- 
tacle. The opera is of Venetian origin; and the Abbe 
Perrin, who officiated as master of the ceremonies to Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orleans, was the first who introduced it at 
Paris. I le obtained letters patent from the king, dated 
the 28th June 1069, conferring upon him the privilege of 
establishing Operatic Academies in Music ana in French 
Verse throughout the kingdom. Latterly, the theatre 
where operas are represented has been denominated the 
Theatre des Arts ; a name which has probably been sug- 
gested by the following verses of Voltaire, which 
a just definition of this delightful entertainment :— 
II but »c rmdrr * ce palai* magiqur. 
Oil In beaux vers, Is dansr, la nuuique , 
L'srt >le t r. iroper In vcux par In con le ura, 
I .'art plus heureux de acquire lei cocuia, 
lie cent jjlaiiira font un plaiair uniqu?. 




the 



the Arts, which had 
but which had 
ay, was restored by the late Grand Duke. In it 
I hall* for naked and plaster figures, for the use of 
painter. The hall for plaster figures 
of all the finest statue* in Italy, arranged in two 
; but the treasure* of this, as well as all the other 
institutions for the fine arts, were greatly diminished by 
the rapacity of the French. In the saloon of the Aca- 
demy of the Arts at Modena, there are many casts of an- 
tique statues: but since it was plundered by the French 
it has dwindled into a petty school for drawings from 
living models : it contains the skull of Correggio. There 
is also an Academy of the Fine Arts in Mantua, and an- 
al Venice. 



In Madrid, an Academy for Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, was founded by Philip V. The minister 
for foreign affairs is president. Prizes arc distributed 
every three years. In Cadiz, a few students are supplied 



In Cadiz, a few students are supplied 
with the means of drawing and modelling 
i and such as are not able to purcliase the 
are provided with them. 



in 1710, by several persons of < 
teurs, in conjunction with the most i 
therime, in the view of promoting the sti 

had the advantage of a library, consisting of the l 
lebrated compositions, both foreign and domestic, in ma- 
nuscript and in print, and which was aided by the per- 
formances of the gentlemen of the chapel royal, and the 
choir of St Paul's, with the boys belonging to each, con- 
tinued to flourish for many years. In 1731, a charge of 
brought against Bononcini, a member of the 
ly, for claiming a madrigal of Lotti of Venice as 
his own, threatened the existence of the institution. Dr 
Greene, who had introduced the madrigal into the aca- 
clt i m v» took port with Donoricinit snd withdrew from 1 1 1 1 ■ 
society, taking with him the boys of St Paul s. In 1734, 
Mr Gates, another member of the society, and master of 
the children of the royal chapel, alto retired in disgust ; 
so that the institution was thus deprived of the assistance 
which the boys afforded it in singing the soprano parts. 
From this time the academy became a seminary for the 
instruction of youth in the principles of music and the 
laws of harmony. Dr Pepuech, who was one of its foun- 
activc in accomplishing this measure; and by 
erf* educating boys for their purpose, and 
or members, the subsistence of the aca- 
demy was continued. The /loyal Academy of Music was 
formed by the principal nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom, for the performance of opera*, composed by Mr 
Handel, and conducted by him at the theatre in the I lay- 
market. The subscription amounted to L^O.000, and the 
king, besides subscribing L.1O00, allowed the society to 
the title of Royal Academy. It consisted of a 



deputy-governor, and twenty directors. A 
test between Handel and Senesino, one of the 
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. in which the director* took the part of the latter, occa- to assemble at stated period*, for the purpoce of . 
-^'"^•ioned the dissolution of the academy, after it had subsist- serving and illustrating the historical monument* of Spain. v-^-vv^ 
ed with reputation for more than nine years. In the year 1738, the rule* which they had drawn up 
The Academy of Architecture was founded, under were confirmed by a royal cedula of Philip V. Thi* oca- 
Louis XIV n by hi* celebrated minister Colbert in 1671, demy con»i»t* of twenty-four members. The device i* a 
and wa* composed of the most distinguished architect* of river at its source ; the motto, In patriot* populumque fluit. 
the time. It was provided, however, that the professor of It ha* published edition* of Mariana, Sepulveda, Soli*, 
architecture, and the secretary to the academy, should al- and the ancient Chronicle* relative to the affair* of Castile, 



several of which were never before printed. All the di- 
plomas, charters, &c. belonging to the principal cities in 
Spain, since the earliest period, arc in its possession. It 
has long been employed in preparing a geographical dic- 
tionary of that country. 

IX. Academies or Astiquitiks ; as that at Cortona in 
Italy, and that at Upsal in Sweden. Tin - first is designed 
for the study of Hetrurian antiquities ; the other for illus- 
trating the northern languages, and the antiquities of 
Sweden, in which valuable discoveries have been made by 
it. The head of the Hetrurian academy is called Luco- 
mon, a name by which the ancient governors of the coun- 
try were distinguished. One of their laws is, to give 
audience to poet* only one day in the year ; and another is, 
to fix their sessions, and impose a tax of a dissertation on 
each member in his turn. 

The Academy of Medal* ami Inscriptions at Paris wa* 
set on foot by M. Colbert, under the patronage of Louis 
XIV. in 1663, for the study and explanation of ancient mo- 
nument*, and for perpetuating great and memorable event*, 
especially those of the French monarchy, by coin*, relievos, 
inscriptions, & c. The number of members was at first con- 
fined to tour or five, chosen out of those of the French acade- 
my ; and they met in the library of M. Colbert, from whom 
thev received his Majesty's orders. Though the days of 
their meetings were not determined, they generally as- 
sembled on Wednesdays, especially in the winter season ; 
but, in 1691, the king having given the inspection of this 
academy to M. de Pontchartrain, comptroller-general of 
the finances, he fixed their meetings on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. By a new regulation, dated the 16th of July 
1701, the academy was composed of ten honorary mem- 
bers ; ten associates, each of whom had two declarative 
voices ; ten pensioners ; and ten eleven, or pupil*. They 
then met every Tuesday and Wednesday, in one of the 
halls of the Louvre; and had two public meetings yearly, 
one the day after Martinmas, and the other the 16th after 
Faster. The class of clevi s was suppressed, and united 
to the associates. The king nominated their president 
and vice-president yearly ; but their secretary and treasur- 
er were perpetual. The rest were chosen by the mem- 
bers themselves, agreeably to the constitution* on that 
head given to them. One of the first undertakings of this 
academy was to compose, by means of medals, a con- 
nected history of the principal events of Louis XIV.'s 
reign. In thi* design, however, they met with very great 
take place once every fifteen days. A medal difficulties, and consequently it was interrupted for a 
wa* struck by this academy in Honour of their prince, on number of year* ; but at length it wa* completed down 
the obverse of which wa* hi* effigy, with the inscription to the advancement of the Duke of Anjou to the crown 
Johannes V. iMsitanontm Rex, and on the reverse, the of Spain. In thi* celebrated work, the ettebtishment 
prince represented standing, and raising History, of the academy itaelf wa* not forgotten. The medal on 
t prostrate before him, with the legend, Historia, thi* «ubject represents Mercury sitting, and writing with 
tfes. Underneath are the following words in abbre- an antique stylus on a table of brass ; he lean* -with 
e: HEGia ACADcmia HISTori* LUSITan*, IN- his left hand upon an 
STITuta VI. Idu* Decembri* MDCCXX. feet are several others 

I some time ago established gend is, lierum gestarum fides, at 
I "men at Tubingen, for publishing the best demia Regia fnscriptionum et 
historical writings, the live* of the chief hi»torian», and MDCLXIIL; signifying, that the Royal Academy of Me- 
compiling new memoirs on any matter of importance con- dal* and In*cription», founded in 1663, ought to give to 
nected with either. future ages a faithful testimony of all great actions. Bc- 

thi* work, we have several volume* of their me 



way* be chosen from those architects intrusted with the 
superintendence of royal edifice* ; and the title of acade- 
mician was conferred by brevet. The Academy of Archi- 
tecture held its sitting* every Monday at the Louvre, 
where it occupied the apartment called the Quern's Sa- 
loon-! but at the commencement of the Revolution it was 
remodelled, like the Academy of Sciences, and transform- 
ed into a school for the cultivation and improvement of 
the fine art*. This school was divided into two sections, 
the first of which was devoted to painting and sculpture, 
and the s.-ennd to architecture; anil these two sections 
received, h\ a royal ordonrtance of the 1 1th August 1819, 
the title of Royal Academy nf the I'uir Arts. The in- 
struction in architecture at this institution consists of 
lesson* given in special course* of lectures by four dif- 
ferent professors ; first, on the theory of the art ; secondly, 
on it* history ; thirdly, on the mathematical principle* of 
construction; and, fourthly, on perspective; which last 
branch is common to both sections. By the munificence 
of the government, this institution is amply provided with 
means for supporting the pupils admitted within its walls, 
as also for affording them every facility in the prosecution 
of their studies ; and with the view of exciting emulation 
as well as rewarding excellence, a grand prize is annually 
given. 

The Academy of Dancing wa* erected by Louis XIV, 
and had particular privilege* conferred upon It 

VII. Academies or Law. Under thi* head we may 
mention the famous academy at Berytus, and that of the 
Sitienies at Bologna. We are not aware of any other. 

VIII. Academies or History. The first of these to 
which we shall advert, is the Royal Academy of Portuguese 
History at Lisbon. This academy was instituted by King 
John V. in 1720. It consist* of a director, four censors, 
n secretary, and fifty members, to each of whom is assign- 
ed some part of the ecclesiastical or civil history of the 
nation, which he is required to treat either in Latin or 
Portuguese. In the church history of each diocese, the 
prelates, synods, councils, churches, monasteries, acade- 
mic-, persons illustrious for sanctity or learning, and plires 
famous for miracles or relics, must be distinctly related in 
twelve chapters. The civil history comprises the transac- 
tions of the kingdom, from the government of the Ro- 
mans down to the present time. The members who re- 
side in the country are obliged to make collection* and 
extracts out of all the registers, 4c. where they live. Their 
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Academy, moirs; and 
v -^"^ - ^— secretaries. 

Under this class the Academy of Hrrcvlaneum proper- 
ly ranks. It was established at Naples about 1765, at 
which period a museum was formed of the antiquities 
found at Herculaneum, Pompeii, and other places, by the 
Marquis Tanucci, who was then minister of state* Its ob- 
ject was to explain the paintings, &c. which were discover- 
ed at those places ; and for this purpose the members met 
every fortnight, and at each meeting three pointings were 
submitted to three academicians, who made their report 
on them at their next sitting. The first volume of their 
labours appeared in 1775, and they have been continued 
under the title of Antickitd di Frcolaiio. They contain 
engravings of the principal paintings, statues, bronzes, 
marble figures, medals, utensils, &c. with explanations. 
In the year 1807, an Academy of History and Antiquities, 
on a new plan, was established at Naples, by Joseph Buona- 
parte. The number of members was limited to forty ; 
twenty of whom were to be appointed by the king, and 
these twenty were to present to htm, for his choice, three 
names for each of those wanted to complete the full num- 
ber. Eight thousand ducats were to be annually allotted 
for the current expenses, and two thousand for prizes to 
the authors of four works, which should be deemed by the 
academy most deserving of such a reward. A grand meet- 
ing was to be held every year, when the prizes were to be 
distributed, and analyses of the works read. The first 
meeting took place on the 25th of April 1807 ; but the sub- 
sequent changes in the political state of Naples have pre- 
vented the full and permanent establishment of this insti- 
tution. In the same year an academy was established at 
Florence, for the illustration of Tuscan antiquities, which 
has published sonic volumes of memoirs. 

In consequence of the attention of several literary men 
in Paris having been directed to Celtic antiquities, a Celtic 
Academy was established in that city in the year 1607. 
Its objects were, first, the elucidation of the history, cus- 
toms, antiquities, manners, and monuments of the Celts, 
particularly in France ; secondly, the etymology of all the 
European languages, by the aid of the Cclto-British, 
Welsh, und Erse ; and, thirdly, researches relating to 
Druidism. The attention of the members was also parti- 
cularly called to the history and settlements of the Ciulats 
in Asia. Lenoir, the keeper of the museum of French 
monuments, was appointed president. A fasciculus, con- 
sisting of 150 or 160 pages, was to be published monthly ; 
and the engravings illustrative of Celtic antiquities were 
to be under the inspection of Lenoir. The devices are, 
Gloria: Majorum, and Sermoncm patriam Moresque re- 
(fuirti. 

X. AcADMtiEi or Bi LsTTtts are those wherein 
eloquence and poetry are chiefly cultivated. These are 
very numerous in Italy, and were not uncommon in 
France. 

The Academy of I'midi at Florence has contributed 
greatly to the progress of the sciences by the excellent 
Italian translations executed by some of its members, of 
the ancient Greek and Latin historians. But their chief 
attention was directed to Italian poetry, at the same time 
that they applied themselves to the polishing of their lan- 
guage, which produced the Academy delta C'rmtea. 

The Academy of Humourists, l/moristi, had its origin 
at Rome in the marriage of Lorenzo Marcini, a Roman 
gentle. nan, at which several persons of rank were guests ; 
tor it being carnival time, to give the ladies some diver- 
sion, they betook themselves to the reciting of verses, 
sonnets, speeches, first extempore, and afterward* 
ditttely ; which gave there the T 



morL After tome experience, and coming more and more Academy, 
into the taste of these exercises, they resolved to form an v -*"v-x^' 
academy of belles let t res, and changed the title of Belli 
Hutaori tax that of Humoristi ; choosing for their de- 
vice a cloud, which, after being formed of exhalations 
from the salt waters of the ocean, returns in a gentle 

agmtne dulci. 

In 1600, the Academy of Arcadi was established at 
Rome, for reviving the study of poetry and of the belles 
lettrcs. Besides most of the politer wits of both sexes 
in Italy, this academy comprehended many princes, cardi- 
nals, and other ecclesiastics ; and, to avoid disputes about 
pre-eminence, all appeared masked after the manner of 
Arcadian shepherds. Within ten years from its first 
establishment, the number of Acttdeuticians amounted to 
six hundred. They lield assemblies seven times a year 
in a meadow or grove, or in the gardens of some noble- 
man of distinction. Six of these meetings were employed 
in the recitation of poems and verses of the Arcadi re- 
siding at Rome, who read their own compositions ; ex- 
cept ladies and cardinals, who were allowed to employ 
others. The seventh meeting was set apart for the com- 
positions of foreign or absent members. This academy is 
governed by a custos, who represents the whole society, 
and is chosen every four years, with a power of electing 
twelve others yearly for his assistance. Under these are 
two sub-custodes, one vicar or pro-custos, and four depu- 
ties or superintendents, annually chosen. The laws of the 
society are immutable, and bear a near resemblance to the 
ancient model. There arc five modes of electing members. 
The first is by acclamation. This is used when sovereign 
princes, cardinals, and ambassadors of kings desire to be ad- 
mitted ; and the votes arc then given etra voce. The second 
is culled annumeratum, 'litis was introduced in favour of 
ladies and academical colonies, where the voles arc taken 
privately. The third, representation, was established in 
favour of colonics and universities, where the young gentry 
arc bred, who have each a privilege of recommending one or 
two members privately to be balloted for. '1 he fourth, 
ntrroyation, whereby new members are substituted in the 
room of those dead or expelled. The last, destination, 
whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, persons 
of poetical merit have the title of Arcadi conferred upon 
them till such time as a vacancy shall happen. All the 
members of this body, at their admission, assume new pas- 
toral names, in imitation of the shepherds of Arcadia. 
The academy has several colonies of Arcadi in different 
cities of Italy, who at 
ner. 

XI. Acjui m/es or L.< so L iu i v i 
mutual Academies ; as, 

The Academy deMa Crutcn at Florence, famous for i u voca- 
bulary of the Italian tongue, which was formed in 1582, but 
scarce heard of before the year 1584, wltcn it became noted 
for a dispute between Tasso and several of its members. 
Many authors confound this with the Florentine academy. 
The discourses which Torricelli, the celebrated disciple of 
Galileo, delivered in the assemblies, concerning levity, 
the wind, the power of percussion, mathematics, and mili- 
tary architecture, are a proof that these academics applied 
themselves to things as well as words. 

The Academy of Fructifcri had its rise in 1617, at an 
assembly of several princes and nobility of the country, 
who met with a design to refine and perfect the German 
tongue. It flourished long under the direction of princes 
of the empire, who were always chosen presidents. In 
1668, the number of members arose to upwards of nine 
It was prior in time to 
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which only appeared in 1629, and was not established 
into an academy before the year 1635. Its history is 
written in the German tongue, by George Neumarck. 

The French Academy liad its rise from a meeting of 
men of letters in the house of M. Conrart, in 1629. In 
1635, it was erected into on academy by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, for refining and ascertaining the French language and 
style. The number of its members was limited to forty, out 
of whom a director, chancellor, and secretary were to be 
chosen ; the two former of whom were to hold 
for two months; the latter was perpetual. The 

I privileges and 




among which was that of not being obliged to answer be- 
fore any court but that of the king's household. They 
met three times a week in the Louvre. At the breaking 
up of each meeting forty silver 



head, and oa 
laurel, and this 



breaking 
Is were distributed 
the king of France's 
de CAeademu, with 



were to begin with choosing carefully such 
phrases as nave been used by the best Spanish writers ;V 
noting the low, barbarous, or obsolete ones ; and compos- 
ing a dictionary wherein these might be distinguished from, 
the former. 

The Royal Stcedish Academy was founded in the year 
1786, for the purpose of purifying and perfecting the Swe- 
dish language. A medal is struck by its direction every 
year in honour of some illustrious Swede. This academy 
does not publish its transactions. 

XII. Academes of Politics. Of this description was 
that at Paris, consisting of six persons, who met at the 
Louvre, in the dumber where the papers relating to fo- 
reign affairs were lodged. But this academy proved of 
little service, as the kings of France were unwilling to trust 
any but their ministers with the inspection of foreign af- 

Academy is a term also applied to those royal col- 



and this motto, A f ImmorbdM. By this distribution, legiate seminaries in which young men are educated for 
the attendance of the academicians was secured ; for those the navy and army. In our country there arc three se- 
who were present received the surplus intended for the m inarics of this description ; the Naval Academy at Ports- 
absent. To elect or expel a member, the concurrence of mouth, the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and 
at least eighteen was required; nor could any one be chosen the Royal Military College at Farnham and Sandhurst, 
unless he petitioned for it ; by which expedient the affront. Of these we shall give some account in their order, 
of refusals on the part of persons elected was avoided. Re- L The Naval Academy at Portsmouth was founded by 
ligious persons were not admitted; nor could any nobleman George I. in 1722; but tile official warrant for its csta- 
or person of distinction be elected on any other footing than blishtnent does not appear to have been issued till the 
as a man of letters. None could be expelled, except for 21st of February 1729. This warrant bears, Uiat the aca- 
base and dishonest practices ; and there were but two in- demy was instituted for the education of forty young 
stances of such expulsions, the first of M. Grainer for re- gentlemen, fifteen of whom were to be sons of commit* 
fusing to return a deposit, the other of the Abbe Pure- sinned officers in the navy. The commissioner of the 



tierc for plagiarism. The design of this academy was to navy at Portsmouth was, cx officio, to be governor ; and 
give not only rules, but examples, of good writing. They there were to be two masters for the instruction of the 



began with making speeches on subjects taken at pleasure, students in navigation and the sciences introductory or 
about twenty of which were printed. At their first insti- auxiliary to it ; besides a master for writing and drawing, 
tution they met with jfrent opposition from the parliament ; Hie annual expense was about L.1 169. 
it being two years before the patent - granted by tlie king In the year 1773, George HI, during a visit he paid 
could be registered. This institution has been severely to Portsmouth, suggested the extension and improve- 
satiri/ed, and the style of its compositions has been n- ment of the Naval Academy ; but no steps were taken to- 
diculcd as enervating instead of refining the French Ian- wards this object till the year 1806, when an order in 
guage. They were also charged with having surfeited council was issued for a new and enlarged establishment, 
the world by flattery, and exhausted all the topics of pane- By this order it was henceforward to be called the Royal 
gyric in praise of their founder ; it being a duty incumbent Naval Collegt, at Dock-yard, Portsmouth, and the follow- 
on every member, at his admission, to nuke a speech in ing officers were appointed : first, a Governor, who wot to 
- of the king, the cardinal, the chancellor Seguier, be the First Lord of the Admiralty for the time being ; 

and, second, a Lieutenant-Governor and inspector, who was 
to be a post-captain in the navy. As the course of edu- 
cation which tin students were to fdlow necessarily em- 
braced the mathematical sciences, tin nr.lt r directed that 
the University of Cambridge should recommend three of 
its graduates, who were able mathematicians; one of 
whom, the First Lord of the Admiralty, as governor, was 
to nominate professor. In order to incite him to the re- 
gular and faithful discharge of hit duty, he was to receive 
no fixed salary, but to be paid La annually by each stu- 
dent attending the academy. The next in rank and au- 
thority under the professor is the preceptor, or head master, 
who must be a graduate of one of the universities. He has 
the control of the students at all hours, and is to instruct 
them in the classics, moral philosophy, geography, history, 
and general literature. 

The order in council also appointed a writing-master, 
who, besides giving instructions in hit own immediate 
line, was to prepare the students for the lectures of the 
professor, by teaching them arithmetic, fractions, algebra, 
and geometry. There arc, besides, matters for drawing, 
Frcndi, dancing, and fendng. The surgeon of the dock- 

' distance. The 
is intruded, by 



and the person in whose room he is elected. The most 
remarkable waak of this academy is a dictionary of the 
French tongue ; which, alter fifty years spent in settling 
the words and phrases to be used in writing, was at last 
published in 1694, 

An academy similar to the above was founded at Peters- 
burg under the auspices of the Princess Dashkof, and the 

Elan having been approved by the crown, a fund was esta- 
li sheil for its support. It is attached to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg. 

The Royal Spanish Academy at Mcuind held its first 
meeting in July 1713, in the |>alace of its founder, the 
Duke d'Ktcalona. It consisted at first of eight acade- 
micians, including the duke ; to which number fourteen 
others were afterwards added, the founder being chosen 
president or director. In 1714, the king granted them 
the royal confirmation and protection. Their device is a 
crucible in the middle of the fire, with this motto, Linifua, 
pita, y da EspUmlor ; " It purifies, fixes, and gives bright- 
ness." The number of members was limited to twenty- 
four ; the Duke d'Ktcalona was chosen director for life, but 
his successors were elected yearly, and the secretary for 
life. Their object, as marked out by the royal declaration, yard gives his professional advice and 

itional language. They domestic economy of the 
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the order in council, to a disabled and meritorious half- demy, and one at sea. The salary of the apprentices in- i 
pav lieutenant. cream's yearly, from L.60 to L.140; out of which they v -^^" 

fhc peculiar advantages of this academy, however, pay 1*8 to the professor. The number of these appren- 
consist in the practical knowledge which it is intended ticcs was originally limited to twenty-five; but latterly, 
and calculated to bestow on those who are admitted. For six more have been added. They spend half the day un- 
this purpose, the master attendant of the dock-yard giv •* der the professor ; and the other half under the master 
weekly lessons on the management of ships afloat, in one shipwright, in the mould lofts, learning the management 
of the cruising sloops ; and likewise lessons in rigging of timber, and manual labour in ship-building. Lecture* 
and preparing ships for sea, on board such vessels as are are delivered three times a week, after working hours, 
preparing to sail from Portsmouth harbour. Forty-seven on the branches of science connected with naval architec- 
lessons arc given in each of these branches annually, five ture ; and annual examinations take place before the re- 
sident commissioner, the master shipwright, and the pro- 
fessor. 

Out of the class of shipwright apprentices thus educat- 
ed, are selected the master measurers, foremen of ship- 
wrights, master boat-builders, master mast-makers, assist- 
ants to master shipbuilders, mechanists in office of in- 
spector-general of naval works, assistants to surveyors 



' given in each of these branches annually, five 
ig allowed for holy-days. 
The master shipwright of the dock-yard instructs the 
students in the principles on which ships of war are built, 
and in the mode of putting the several parts together ; 
making masts, and all other branches of naval architec- 
ture, by attending them one day in the week, during the 
six summer months, through the dock-yards. The gunner 
of marine artillery also instructs them in the practical 
knowledge of gunnery, and in the use of the firelock. 

The number of scholars, by the order in council of 
February 1806, was increased from forty to seventy : of 



of 

in 
navy, 
it 



" the navy, master shipwrights, second surveyor of navy, 
spector-general of navy works, and first surveyor of 



The Royal Military Academy at H'oahriea was es- 



these, thirty might be indiscriminately sons of officers, tablished by George II. by warrants dated SOtli of April 
noblemen, or gentlemen ; but forty were invariably to be and 18th November 1741, for the purpose of instructing 
sons of commissioned officers in the naval service. None - raw and inexperienced people belonging to the military 
are admitted under thirteen, nor above sixteen years of branch of the ordnance, in the several parts of the inathc- 
agc; and those arc preferred to fill vacancies who have matica necessary for the service of the artillery, and the 
been previously at sea, provided they arc of the proper age. business of engineers." We find no further notice re- 
No student can remain at the acudemy longer than three specting this institution till the year 1770, when the num- 
years ; and the whole period of his residence is to be ber of scholars, then called cadets, amounted to forty- 
reckoned as two of the six years which it is necessary for eight. In the year 1786, they were increased to sixty ; 
a midshipman to serve before he can obtain a lieuten- in 1796, to ninety; and in 1798, to one hundred, forty of 
ant's commission. Each student, while actually at the whom were educated for the service of the East India 
academy, that is, during three hundred and thirty days Company. This number continued till the year 1806, 
in the year, receives four shillings daily ; out of which he when the establishment was improved and further ex- 
pays L.8 annually to the professor. The annual expense tended, the number of masters being increased, and the 
of the establishment, as fixed by the order in council of cadets being divided into two bodies. This latter regula- 
1806, is about L.6363. tion took place in consequence principally of the unhealthy 
In order to secure to the country the services of the and confined situation of the old buildings in the royal 
students in that line for which they have been educated, arsenal ; new buildings having been erected on Woolwich 
the parents of all of them, except such as have been Common, on the side of Shooter's Hill, in a more open 



previously at sea, grant a bond of L.200, which is for- 
feited in case they do not enter into the naval service. 
The first year they arc at sea, they are rated as vo- 
lunteers, on able teaman's pav ; the second year, they 
have the rank and poy of midsnipmcn. They ore direct- 
ed to keep journals, to draw head-lands, &c. ; and when 
the ship comes into port, they are to attend the professor, 



and dry situation. As soon as these were finished, one 
hundred and twenty-eight cadets were lodged in them ; 
sixty still continuing in the royal arsenal. At this period, 
there were nine masters of mathematics. In 1810, the 
cadets for the service of the East India Company were 
withdrawn from Woolwich; and the extra cadets, who, 
for want of room, had been sent to Marlow, or to private 



who is to inspect their journals, and examine them regard- schools, were taken into the college, under the name of 

ing their advancement in the theoretical and practical supernumeraries. The establishment at present consist* 

knowledge of this profession. of two hundred cadets, one hundred and twenty-eight of 

This academy, as established by the order in council whom arc in the new buildings, and seventy-two, includ- 

al ready mentioned, was confined entirely to the education ing twelve supernumeraries, reside in the arsenal. The 

of young cadets for the navy : but in the third report of number of cadets is not fixed by warrant, but is at the 

the commissioners, appointed to inquire into the civil discretion of the master-general of ordnance, who, with 



affairs of the navy, laid before Parliament in June 1806, 
a regular system of education for shipwrights was also 
proposed ; and the suggestion was accordingly carried 
into effect, though not till some years afterwards. The 
professor of the naval academy is also the instructor of 
the shipwright apprentices, but his instructions extend 
only to that class who arc to serve on board his Majesty's 
ships of war. No apprentice can be admitted to the aca- 
demy under sixteen years of age ; and he must be pre- 
viously examined by the professor, before a committee of 
the navy board, in arithmetic, the first six books of Eu- 
clid, and in French. If the candidate is approved, he 
must be bound to the resident commissioner of the dock- 
yard for seven years, six of which he spends at the aca- 



the board of ordnance, have the entire superintendence of 
the institution. The immediate direction, however, is 
vested in the lieutenant-governor and inspector, who are 
chosen generally from the artillery or engineers by the 
master-general of the ordnance, ft is the duty of these 
officers, aided by the assistant inspector, to control the 
masters and professors, and to sec that the cadet* are 
taught the necessary branches of instruction. The pro- 
fessors and masters are appointed on the recommendation 
of the lieutenant-governor, who, assisted by men of science, 
previously examines them. One master is appointed for 
every sixteen cadets. At present there are a professor of 
fortification, with two assistants ; a professor of mathema- 
tics with six masters and assistants ; two French masters ; 
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.a drawing-master for ground, and an assistant ; a drawing- 
master for figure*, and another for landscape ; a dancing- 
master ; a fencing-master ; two modellers ; and a lecturer 
on chemistry. Lectures arc alsogiven on the different 
branches of natural philosophy. The inferior branches of 
education are taught at the lower institution in the arse- 
nal, and the higher branches at the buildings on the com- 
mon. 

The young men educated at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy of Woolwich are the sons of noblemen, gentlemen, 
or military officers. They are called gentlemen cadets, 
and cannot be admitted under fourteen, nor above sixteen 
years of age. They are nominated by the master-general 
of the ordnance, as governor of the academy ; but they 
must be well grounded in English grammar, arithmetic, 
and French ; and they undergo a previous public exami- 
nation before the masters of the academy. The cadets 
educated at Woolwich arc considered as the first company 
of the royal regiment of artillery, of which the master-ge- 
neral of the ordnance is the captain. They arc also divided 
into companies, each company having a captain and two 
subalterns, as military directors. Each cadet receives 
2s. 6d. a day, or L.45. 12s. 6d. a year, which covers all 
his regular expenses, except keeping up his linen. The 
annual vacations consist of twelve weeks. 

Monthly returns of the studies of the cadets, showing 
the relative progress of each in every branch, with his 
particular character subjoined, are sent to the master- 
general of the ordnance : there are also public examina- 
tions before the general officers of the ordnance corps. 
Commissions are given to the cadets according to the 
report of their merits and acquirements ; they have their 
choice of entering either into the artillery or engineers. 
The whole expense to government, of the lloyal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, is at the rate of about L.100 for 

111. The Royal Military College, which is at present 
established at rarnham, in Surrey, and at Sandhurst, near 
Bagshot, was originally settled at High Wycombe and 
Great Marlow. The establishment at High Wycombe 
commenced in January 1799, at which time there was a 
superintendent, commandant, two or three professors, and 
thirty-four students. Next year four more professors 
were added ; and in 1801 it took the name of the Royal 
Military College by warrant of George HI. A supreme 
board of commissioners, to superintend and regulate its 
concerns, was appointed, consisting of the commander-in- 
chief, secretary of war, and the heads of the great mili- 
tary departments, with others of high rank in the army ; 
three of whom, including the secretary of war, and the 

of management. By his Majesty's warrant, dated the 4th 
of June 1802, another department, called the Junior De- 
partment of the Hoyal Military College, was formed ; and 
the objects of this, as well as of the original, or Senior 
' pointed out. A collegiate 
the internal government of 
. of the p 
t, and the commandants of the two 
The last warrant relating to this 
27th May 1808. It places both the 
ing one college, under the command of the governor and 
lieutenant-governor; it continues the collegiate board; 
and it vests the appointment of professors and masters, 
after public notice of vacancies, and the examination of 
the candidates in the presence of the collegiate board, in 
the supreme board. 

By these warrants it was declared, that the Junior 
Department of the Institution, which was then at Marlow, 



was principally intended for those who were destined fbr Acadecir. 
the military profession, in order to ground them in the^-^^*-^ 
necessary sciences by the time they could hold commis- 
sions ; and also to afford provision for the orphan sons of 
meritorious officers, who had fallen or been disabled in the 
service of their country, or whose pecuniary circumstances 
rendered them unnble to educate their sons properly for 
a military life. The warrant of 1808 fixed the number of 
students in the Junior Department at four hundred and 
twelve, divided into four companies of a hundred and 
three cadets each. They are admitted upon three differ- 
ent establishments : — 1. Orphan sons of officers of the 
army or navy, who have fallen, died, or been disabled in 
the service: these arc admitted free of expense, except 
that they are to bring the first suit of uniform on their 
admission, and to keep up their stock of linen, during 
their residence at the college. 2. The sons of officers 
actually serving in the army or navy, who pay a certain 
sum annually, from L.10 to L.60, according to the rank 
of their fathers. 3. The sons of noblemen and gentlemen, 
who pay L.100 iter annum each. 

The military branch of the establishment attached to 
the Junior Department, consists of a commandant, a major, 
three captains, an adjutant, and inferior officers. 

The studies pursued in this department arc, mathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, history, geography, fortification, 
military drawing, landscape drawing, arithmetic, classics, 
French, German, fencing, and writing. There are seven 
masters of mathematics, four of fortification, five of mili- 
tary drawing, three of landscape drawing, four of history, 
geography, and classics, six of French, one of German, 
and three of fencing. The course for this department 
lasts from three and a half to four years. 

Applications for admission must be made to the com- 
mander-in-chief, through the governor of the college, and 
his Majesty's approbation obtained. Every candidate, 
previously to admission into the Junior Department, must 
pas* an examination in Latin and English grammar, and 
in the first four rules of arithmetic ; and no candidate can 
be admitted under thirteen or above fifteen years of age. 

Examinations are held monthly, which are conducted 
by the professors of the Senior Department, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the progress of each cadet, previously 
to his removal from one class to another. There are also 
half-vearly examinations, in presence of the collegiate 
board, on which occasion one or more members of the 
supreme board, not being members of the collegiate 
board, attend. These examinations arc held previously to 
the cadets' receiving commissions from the college ; and 
if they acquit themselves well, they arc furnished by the 
board of commissioners, in whose presence the < 
tion takes place, with certificates of qualification to i 
in the army as officers. The third class, or gentlemen 
" to purchase commissions at any time 
at the college ; but no gentle- 
be recommended for a commission by pri- 
vate interest, until he has made a certain progress in his 




The Senior Department of the Royal Military College, 
liich was originally established at High Wycombe, is in- 
tended for the purpose of instructing officers in the scien- 
tific parts of their profession, with a view of enabling 
them better to discharge their duty when acting in the 
command of regiments ; and, at the same time, of qualify- 
ing them for being employed in the quartermusler's and 
adjutant-general's department. The military branch of 
the establishment of the Senior Department consists of a 
and adjutant. The 
cs in all their 
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j gunnery, castrametatinn, military drawing and surveying, 
the reconnoitring of ground, the disposition and roove- 
uv ment of troop* under all the various circumstances of de- 
fensive and offensive war, rules for estimating the mili- 
tary resources of a country, and the German and French 
languages There are six protestors in this department ; 
one for mathematics, one for fortification, two for military 
drawing, one for French, and one for German. 

The full complement of the Senior Department consists 
of thirty students. No officer can be admitted till he has 
completed the twenty-first year of his age, and actually 
served with his regiment, as a commissioned officer, three 
years abroad, or (our years at home. Applications for ad- 
mission must be made to the governor, through the com- 
manding officer of the regiment to which the candidate 
belongs ; and the governor transmits the application to the 
commander-in-chief, for his Majesty's approbation. Such 
examination as may be deemed requisite, is required pre- 
viously to admission. Each student of this department 
pays into the funds of the college thirty guineas annually ; 
and alter a certain period he is obliged to keep a horse, 
for the purpose of receiving such instruction as is given 
in the field. There are public examinations half-yearly, 
conducted on the same principle as the half-yearly exa- 
minations of the Junior Department. Such officers as 
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have gone through the regular course of studies, and have Academy 
passed this examination with credit, receive certificates 
that they are duly qualified for staff-appointments, signed 
by the board who examined t' 
seal of the college 

Officers or students of the first department, non-com- 
missioned officers, and other military persons belonging to 
the college, as well as the gentlemen cadets of the junior 
department, are subject to the articles of war ; for which 
reason the latter are placed on the establishment of the 
army, and receive 2s. 6d. per day. This money contri- 
butes towards the expense of their education. The 
gentlemen cadets wear military uniforms. 

The general staff of the college consists of the gover- 
nor, the lieutenant-governor, the inspector-general of in- 
struction, and the chaplain, who, besides performing divine 
service, teaches the evidences and principles of Christian- 
ity. The rest of the staff are exclusively i 
the finances of the college. 

In 1801, five hundred acres of land i 
Sandhurst, near Ragshot ; and on this space large and 
commodious buildings were erected, into which the Junior 
Department was removed from Great Marlow ; but the 
Senior Department remained at 
great distance from Sandhurst. 



Acjdsmy Figure, a drawing of a naked man or woman, 
taken from the life ; which is usually done on paper with 
red or black chalk, and sometimes with pastils or crayoks. 

ACADIE, or Acady, in Geography, a name formerly 
given to Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, in America. 

ACENA, in antiquity, a Grecian measure of length, 
being a ten feet rod, used in measuring their lands. 

ACAMANT1S, the ancient name of the island of Cy- 
prus, taken from one of its promontories situated to the 
west, and culled Arainat. i'eoa in Ionia was also called 
thus from Acamas the founder. 

AC AM AS, son of Theseus, followed the rest of the Gre- 
cian princes to the siege of Troy ; and was deputed, with 
Diomedes, to the Trojans, in order to get Helen restored. 
Laodice, Priam's daughter, fell in love with, and had a 
son by him, called Munitut. He was one of the heroes 
who concealed themselves in the wooden horse. One of 
the tribes of Athens was called Acamantidt* from him, by 
the appointment of the oracle; and he founded a city 
in Phrygia Major, called Acumtmtium. Homer men- 
tions two other heroes of this name: one a Thracian 
prince, who came to succour Priam; another a son of 
Anterior. 

ACANGIS, that is, Ravagert or Adventurer* ; a name 
which the Turks give their hussars or light troops, who 
are generally sent out in detachments to procure intelli- 
gence, harass the enemy, or ravage the country. 

ACANTHA, in Botany, the prickle of any plant: in 
Zoology, a term for the spine or prickly fins of fishes. 

ACANTHABOLUS, in Surgery, an instrument for 
pulling thorns, or the like, out of the skin. 

ACANTHINE, any tiling resembling or belonging to 
the herb acanthus. Acanthine garments, among the an- 
cients, arc said to be made of the down of thistles ; others 




ACANTHROPTERYGIOUS Fishes, a term used by 
Linnaeus and others for those fishes whose back fin* are 
hard, osseous, and prickly. 

ACANTHUS, in /IrcAoecftrrr, on ornament representing 



the leaves of the Acanthus, used in the capitals of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders. 

ACAPALA, or Acapula, a town in the province of 
Chiapa, in New Spain, which is situated on Tabasco river, 
about five leagues north-west from Chiapa. 

ACAPAM, a town of Asia, on the Euxine Sea. 

ACAPL'LCO, a considerable town and port in Mexico, 
on a bay of the South Sea, distant from the city of Mexi- 
co south -cast 210 miles. It has a remarkably fine har- 
bour, from whence a ship annually sails to Manilla in the 
Philippine islands in Asia; and another returns annually 
from thence with all the treasures of the East Indies, 
such as diamonds, mines, sapphires, and other precious 
stone* ; the rich carpets of Persia ; the camphire of Bor- 
neo ; the benjamin and ivory of Pegu and Cambodia ; the 
silks, muslins, and calicoes, of toe Mogul's country ; the 
gold dust, tea. china ware, silk, and cabinets, of China 
and Japan ; besides cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and 
penper; insomuch that this single ship contains more 
riches than many whole fleets. The goods brought to 
Acapulco are carried to the city of Mexico by mules and 
pack-horses. Acapulco is but a •mall place, containing 
about 4000 inhabitants, mostly people of colour; who 
are increased to 9000 by the resort of strangers to the 
annual fair, held when the Manilla galleon arrive*. A 
wretched fort, with 31 piece* of cannon, defends the har- 
bour, which is equally extensive, safe, and commodious. 
The basin which constitutes this harbour is surrounded 
by lofty mountains, which are so dry that they are even 
destitute of water. The air here » hot, heavy, and un- 
wholesome; to which none can habituate themselves ex- 
cept certain negroes that are born under a similar climate, 
or some mulattoes. Upon the arrival of the galleons, 
traders flock hither from all the province* of Mexico. The 
value of the precious metals exported in the galleon 
amounts in general to about L.200,000 or L.250,000, the 
value of the goods to about L.300,000 or L.400,000. ac- 
cording to Humboldt. Long. 99. 46. W. Let. 16. 60. N. 

AC ARAL a town of Paraguay in South America, built 
by the Jesuits in 1624. 
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AC ARAUN A, a small American fish, Called by our 
tailor* the old unfe. 

ACARNAN1A, • country of Free Greece, or Greece 
Proper, bounded on the north by the Sinus Ambracius, 
•nd separated from /Ltolia by the river Achelous on the 
east, and on the west by the Ionian Sea. This country 
was famous for an excellent breed of horses , so that Axaf- 
tauaut is a proverbial saying for any thing excellent 
in iu kind. It now forma the western part of Livadia. 

ACARON, or Accaron, a town of Palestine, called 
Kkron in Scripture. It was the boundary of the Philis- 
tines to the north ; stood at tome distance from the sea, 
near Bcthahemeth ; and was famous for the idol of Bonl- 
zebub. 

ACASTUS, in classic history, the son of Pelias, king 
of Thessaly, and one of the most famous hunters of the 
time, married Hippolita, who falling desperately in lore 
with Peleus her son-in-law, and he refusing to gratify her 
wishes, she accused him to her husband of a rape ; on 
which he slew them both. 

ACATALECTIC, a term in ancient poetry for such 
verses as have all their feet or syllables, in contradistinc- 
tion to those that have a syllable too few. The first verse 
of tlic two following from Horace is acatalectic or com- 
plete, the last catatectie or deficient. 

Solvitur scris hicms grain vice vcris «t Favwnl, 
Trahuntque riccas machine carina*. 

ACATALEPSY signifies the impossibility of compre- 
hending something. The distinguishing tenet of the Pyr- 
rhonism was their asserting an absolute acatalepsy in re- 
gard to every thing. 

ACATERY, or Aocatky, anciently an officer of the 
king's household, designed for a cl 
of the kitchen and the purveyors. 

ACATHARSIA, in JtfeoW, a 
or humours. 

ACATHISTUS, the name of a solemn hymn or vigil, 
anciently sung in the Greek church on the Saturday of 
the fifth week of Lent, in honour of the Virgin, for having 
thrice delivered Constantinople from the invasions of the 
barbarous nations. It was denominated axaiitrt,, i. r. 
mithout tilting, because, in the celebration of the praises 
of the Virgin, the people stood all night singing. 

ACAT1UM, in Ancient Navigation, a kind of boat or 
pinnace used for military purposes. The amtittn wot a 
specie* of those vessels called surras actuarur, i. a> such 
as were wrought with oars. It was sometimes made use 
of in battle. Strabo describes it as a privateer or pirate 
sloop, and Suidos as a fishing vessel. 

ACAULIS, m Botany, s term applied to certain plsnts, 
the flowers of which have no pedicle or stalk to support 
them, but rest immediately on the ground, such as the 
earlioe thistle, tec. 

ACCA, Saint, bishop of Haguntaldt, or Hexham, in 
Northumberland, succeeded Wilfrid in that see in 706. 
He ornamented his cathedral in a most magnificent man- 
■er; furnished it with plate and holy vestments; and 
erected a noble library, consisting chiefly of ecclesiastical 
learning, and a large collection of the lives of the saints, 
which he was at great pains to procure. He was account- 
ed a very able divine, and was famous for his skill in 
church music. He wrote several books, particularly Pat- 
lionet Sanctorum, and Pro itltutrat»dit Scripturu, ad He- 
dam. He died in 740, having enjoyed the see of Hexharu 
31 years, under Egbert king of the Northumbrians. 

AO ALIA, in Roman antiquity, solemn festivals held in 
honour of Area Laurentia, Romulus* nurse : 
otherwise called La l hentama. 
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ACCAPITARE, in Lam, the act of becoming vassal of Arcapltars 
a lord, or of yielding him homage and obedience. Hence, I 

ACCAPITUM signifies the money paid by a vassal Accrlen. 
upon his admission to a feu. lion - 

Accapitum, in our Ancient Lam, was used also to ex- 
press the relief or fee payable on the entry of an heir to 
the chief lord. 

ACCEDAS ad curiam, in Knghth Lam, a writ used 
whore a man has received, or fears, false judgment in an 
inferior court It lies also for justice delayed, and it a 
species of the writ Recordarb. 

ACCELERATION, in Natural Pnilotopky, denote* 
generally an increase of motion or velocity, and is chiefly 
applied to the motion of such bodies as go on, not with a 
uniform motion, but one which becomes continually quick- 
er and quicker as they advance. A body, for example, roll- 
ing down a hill proceeds slowly at first, but gradually in- 
creases a* it descends, until at last it acquires a velocity 
and momentum which bears down every thing before it. The 
same tiling takes place when a body it dropped, and allowed 
to fall freely in the air | although the acceleration is here 
less observable, on account of the great rapidity of the de- 
scent. Tin- earth, in its annual motion round the sun, is 
subject to a continued acceleration from the apogee to 
the perigee, while from thence again it suffers a similar 
retardation. Many other examples occur of such ac- 
celeration ; but the most interesting is the Accilbratiom 
or Falling Bodies. That such an acceleration does 
take place, it obviout from many circumstances, particu- 
larly the increasing momentum which a body acquires in 
proportion to the height of its descent. But it was only 
by considering the cause of the descent that the true law 
of the acceleration was determined. This great discovery 
we owe to the genius of Galileo. Various theories had 
been framed by philosophers to account for the accele- 
rated descent of failing bodies, but all of them incon- 
clusive and visionary. Some, for instance, ascribed it to 
the weight of die pure air above increasing as the body 
descended. The followers of Gasscndi pretended that 
there arc continually issuing out of the earth certain 
attractive corpuscle* directed in an infinite number of 
rays ; those, say they, ascend and then descend in such a 
manner, that the nearer a body approaches to the earth's 
centre, the more of these attractive rays press upon it, in 
consequence of which its motion becomes accelerated. 
The Cartesians again ascribed the effect to the reiterated 
impulses of their materia tubtili* acting continually on 
falling bodies, and propelling them downwards. It ap- 
pears now incredible bow such dreams could hsve been 
gravely proposed by men having the reputation of philoso- 
phers. Galileo, however, on considering the subject at- 
tentively, and applying the powerful aids of geometry and 
mathematics, soon discovered that the true cause was 
timplv the continued action of the moving force of gravi- 
ty. This force, Galileo reasoned, mutt operate continu- 
ally on the body, not onJy at the moment of starting, but 
also during every moment of its descent, And as the 
body retains and accumulates all these impressions ac- 
cording to the great and original law of moving bodies, 
no wonder that its motion should become continually 
accelerated : for, suppose that gravity were to act only 
at certain small intervals, each second for instance, 
and suppose that at first it communicates such a mo- 
tion to the body as causes it to descend, say ten feet 
in the first second , the body could not stop here even 
though gravity were ceasing altogether to act on it: 
retaining the original impression, it would still go on 
moving uniformly at the rate of ten feet every second of 
its descent ; but at the end of the first second, gravity 
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Aceelers- ajjain acts on it and communicates a second impression, by 
Uon. virtue of which it would descend ten feet during the se- 
'cond interval, in addition to the ten feet arising from 
the original impulse ; so that on the whole it descends 20 
feet in the second interval. In the same manner, during 
the third interval it would descend SO feet, and during the 
fourth 40, and so on ; the space described in each second 
thus increasing regularly with the increase of the time. 

Hence Galileo deduced the fundamental law of acce- 
leration in falling bodies, that the Velocity, which in 
every case is just the space described in each second 
or other fixed interval, increases in exact proportion to 
the whole time of descent/ so that whatever be the ve- 
locity at the end of the first second, then at the end 
of any number of seconds the velocity would just be as 
many times greater, — a law from which he easily deduced 
all the others regarding the descent of falling bodies, 
which are of so much importance in mechanical inquiries. 
'I In' most remarkable is that which regards the Space 1 
described, or the total amount of the descent in a given 
time. This Galileo deduced very elegantly from a simple 
geometrical consideration. In every case of a body 
moving uniformly without acceleration, the space describ- 
ed in any given time must be proportional to the time, 
and must be found by multiplying the time by the velo- 
city: it may be represented, therefore, by a simple dia- 
gram. Let A B, for instance, de- 
note by its length the velocity of 
the body, or the number of feet 
described by it in a second, and jy_ 
CD the time or number of se- 
conds during which it is in motion; then, if we construct 
a rectangle a E, of which one of the sides, a b, is equal 
to A B, and the other, c </, equal to C D, 
this rectangle, that is, the number of 
square feet in it, will denote the space, 
that is, the number of lineal feet described 
during the whole period. Let us now 
apply this principle to the cose of a body 
moving with an accelerated velocity, and 
let AB, CD, EF, 4c. denote the velocities 
at the end of certain equal intervals of time, 
of which let each be denoted by / m ; and 
suppose also, that during each of these inter- 
vals the motion is uniform, and is only accelerated by a 
sort of start which takes place at the end of each : then, 
if wc construct a rectangle a / ft, of 
which a b is equal to AH, the velo- 
city at the end of the first interval, and 
a I equal to / m the first interval, this 
rectangle will denote the space de- 
scribed during that interval. Continue 
now the line a I to m, making I m — 
a I — I tn, and continue also / c to of, 
so that / d may be equal to D C, the velocity during the 
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sccond interval, and complete the 
will denote the space de- 
scribed in the second in- 
terval ; and, in the same 
manner, each of the 
succeeding rectangles in 
descending will denote 
the space described in 
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the succeeding interval, so that the total amount of the Aeeelera- 
descent will be denoted by the sum of all the rectangles Uon - 
together, or by the compound figure which they form.* y ^ v ^' 
But what is the nature of this figure ? It is evidently, as 
appears more clearly by taking out the parallel lines, 
triangular, only that the longest side presents a ser- 
rated outline. What is the cause of this? It is clearly 
owing to the supposition we have made of the motion 
continuing uniform during the intervals, and then in- 
creasing by starts ; instead of growing continually, as it 
really does. Suppose then that we shorten the intervals 
one-naif, for instance, and 
double their number, we 
shall then be much nearer 
the truth ; but the inequa- 
lities in the hypothenuse of 
the triangle are now great- 
ly reduced ; and the more 

we thus diminish the intervals, and increase their num- 
ber, the more nearly does it approach to a straight line. 
In the extreme case, therefore, where there are in re- 
ality no intervals, but where the velocity goes on con- 
tinually increasing, neither will there be any inequalities 
in the outline ; the figure will be really a triangle : and 
while the vertical side A B denotes the A «, 
time of descent, and the horizontal B C 
the velocity, the area of the triangle will 
denote in square measure the space 
descended in the given time. But the 
areas of similar triangles are in every 
case proportional to the squares of their 
corresponding sides; that is, the area 
ABCistoADEas the square of 
A B or B C is to the square of A D or 
D E. Hence in general it follows, that the spaces de- 
scribed in any given time or times arc always pro- 
portional to the squares of these times, and also to the 
squares of the velocities at the end of such times. Thus, 
il a body describes 16 feet during the first second of its 
descent, it will, during the next, descend 4 times as much, 
or 64 ; during the third 9 times, or 144 feet ; during the 
fourth 16 times, or 256, and so on. 

Such, then, is the great law of acceleration in re- 
gard to the spaces described. It is easily deduciblc also 
from numerical or algebraical considerations. Let the 
velocity, for example, at tile end of any given time, 
such as a second, be denoted by 1 ; then in the se- 
cond, third, and fourth, it will be 2, 3, 4, Ac. But 
the space described at the end of any time is evi- 
dently equal to the time multiplied by the mean velo- 
city; that is, the velocity at the half-interval. During 
the first second, therefore, the space described will 
be k, during the second $, during the third during 
the fourth J, and so on ; adding these successively, the 
whole space from the beginning at the end of each in- 
terval will be ^, J, $, y, Arc, being each proportional to 
the square of the time. Algebraically again, if we suppose 
gravity to act only at the end of successive intervals, and 
the motion to continue uniform during these, then the 
spaces described will form an arithmetical progression, 
such as a, 2 a, 3 a, 4 a, 5 a, &c. ... n a, and the whole 

will be the sum of this scries, or a + n a X " = 




• This phrase, we msy remark, probably from Oalileo'* geometrical illustration, has been rstlicr awkwardly introduced in these 
discussant, an J in a way which tend* to produce a little otocurity- Space generally includes the ides of extension, in at least two 
dimen«ion«, both length and breadth ; whereas it is here employed to denote merely the lineal extent, the length of the 
described by the moving body. 
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» 9 + ■ X y Suppose now the interval* 

v-^v-*-' in extent and increased in number indefinitely, they will 
: of proportion to »» : the second term of the 
Jierefore may be neglected, and ultimately the 
be proportional to the square of the 
every view, then, this great law is established ; 
i we come to try it experimentally, which is done 
by means of Atwood'a machine, it is confirmed by the 
nicest observation ; every falling body describing in the 

tional to thc^ime. See A»rw7Machine,^YNAJica, 
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(c.) 

Acceleration, in Astronomy, is applied in various 
ways, and to different objects. Thus, the Acceleration of 
the Fixed Stars denotes that apparent increase of motion 
or velocity by which night after night they arrive sooner 
and sooner upon the meridian than before. A star which 
passes the meridian to-night at 10 o'clock, for instance, 
will to-morrow night arrive at it 3* 56" sooner, or at 
56" 4" past nine, and so on each succeeding evening; 
thus anticipating continually the motion of the sun, 
which regulates the length of the day. A star which 
passes the meridian to-day with the sun, will to-morrow 
pass 3' 56" sooner ; so that it appears to revolve with a 
quicker or accelerated motion. It is in reality the sun, 
however, moving continually backwards among the stars 
which causes in them this apparent acceleration. 

Acceleration of the Planets denotes that accelerated mo- 
tion with which they all, as well as the earth, advance from 
the perigee to the apogee of their orbits. This acceleration 
is most readily observed by comparing the successive diur- 
nal motions of the planet in its orbit. When the actual 
diurnal motion exceeds the mean diurnal motion, the planet 
is accelerated ; and, on the other hand, when it falls short of 
it, it is retarded, as takes place between the 



perigee. 

Acceleration of the Moon is a remarkable increase which 
has been discovered in the moon's motion in her orbit, 
which has been going on increasing from age to age by a 
gradation so imperceptible, that it was only discovered 
or suspected by Dr Halley, on comparing the ancient 
eclipses observed at Babylon and others with those of his 
own time. The quantity of this acceleration was afterwards 
determined by Mr Dunthome from more accurate data 
regarding the longitudes of Alexandria and Babylon, and 
from the most authentic eclipse of which any good ac- 
count remains, observed at Babylon in the year 721 be- 
fore Christ, l h i! beginning of this eclipse, as observed 
at that time, was about an hour and three quarters sooner 
than he found it would have been by computation ; and 
hence he found the mean acceleration, or what has since 
been termed the moon's secular equation, about 10* of a de- 
gree each century. According to Laplace, it amounts to 
11-135". This remarkable fact had long excited the atten- 
tion of astronomers ; as, along with several others of the 
same kind among the heavenly bodies, it seemed to betray 
imperfection ; exhibiting inequalities which were contin- 
ually increasing, instead of correcting themselves or being 
somehow compensated by that admirable design which 
prevailed in every other part of the system. At last, how- 
ever, it was discovered, by the application of a refined 
analysis, that these inequalities were not perpetual ; that 
they actually terminate in the lapse of ages, and again 
return in the opposite direction, thus preserving entire 
the harmony of the celestial motions. This fine discovery, 
which observation alone could never have disclosed, we 
owe to the genius of Laplace. See Astronomy in this 
work; also PhiL Tram. No. 204, 218, and voL xlvL 1749, 



1750, 1777; Mem. de tAcad. Par. 1767, 1768, 1786 I Accders- 

1779, 1782, 1790; Newton's 
Soy's Astronomy ; Vince's Astronomy ; 

_ (&> | 

(. n t . l i I 1 n >v olit,itP-r* hsprc? 94 in bocJi^ii t nl 1 1 ri * F p^*^^i^»^ 
iarly : the effect of the plane is to make the motion 
slower ; but the inclination being everywhere eoual, the 
retardation arising therefrom will proceed equally in all 
parts, at the beginning and the ending of the motion. 

ACCENDENTES, a lower order ofministers in the Ro- 
mish church, whose office is to light and trim the candles. 

ACCENDONES, in Roman antiquity, a kind of gladi- 
ators, whose office was to excite and animate the com- 
batants during the engagement. The orthography of the 
word is contested: the first edition of Tertullian, by 
H benamis, has it aceedones ; an ancient manuscript, accen- 
dones. Aquinas adheres to the former, Pitiacus to the 
latter. The origin of the word, supposing it aeotndones, if 
from aeeendo, I kindle ; supposing it aceedones, from aecedo, 
I accede, am added to. The former places their distio- 
guishing character in enlivening the combat by their ex- 
hortations and suggestions : the latter supposes them to 
be much the same with what among us are called seconds, 
among the Italians, patroni ; excepting that these latter 
only stand by to see the laws of the sword duly observed, 
without intermeddling to give advice or instruction. 

ACCENSI, in the Roman armies, certain supernumer- 
ary soldiers, designed to supply the place of those who 
should be killed or anywise disabled. They were thus 
denominated, quia aceensebantur, or ad centum adjiciehan- 
tw. Vege tilts calls them supernumerarii legumum. Cato 



calls them ferentarii, in regard they furnished those en- 
gaged in bottle with weapons, drink, &c Nonnius sug- 
gests another reason of that appellation, viz. because they 
fought with stones, slings, and weapons, qua- feruntur, 
such as arc thrown, not carried in the hand. They were 
sometimes also called velUes, and vrlati, because they 
fought clothed, but not in armour ; sometimes adseriptitu, 
and adscript! rt ; sometimes rorariu The accensi, Livy 
observes, were placed in the rear of the army, because 
little was expected from them: they were taken out of 
the fifth class of citizens. 

Accensi, in antiquity, denotes an inferior order of 
officers, appointed to attend the Roman magistrates, some- 
what in the manner of ushers, setjeanta, or tipstaves among 
us. They were thus called from accire, to send for , one 
part of their office being to call assemblies of the people, 
summon parties to appear and answer before the judges, &c. 

Accensi was also an appellation given to a kind of ad- 
jutants, appointed by the tribune to assist each centurion 
and decurion ; in which sense accensus is synonymous with 
optio. In an ancient inscription, given by Torre, we meet 
with Accbnsus Eqi ittm Romanorum ; an office no- 
where else heard of. That author suspects it for a cor- 
ruption ; and instead thereof reads, A Censibus. 

ACCENSION, the action of setting a body on fire: 
thus the accension of tinder is effected by striking fire 
with flint and steel. 

ACCENT, in reading or speaking, an inflection of the 
voice, which gives to each syllable of a word its due pitch 
in respect of height or lowness. See Reading. The 
word is originally Latin, accentus ; a compound of ad, to, 
and cant), to sing. Accentus quasi adcantus, or juxta am* 
turn. In this sense, accent is synonymous with the Greek 
ntwc ; the Latin tenor, or tonor j and the Hebrew ope, 
gustus, taste. 

Accsht, among grammarians, is a certain mark or 
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eter placed over a syllable to direct the strcat of iu 
nciation. We generally reckon three grammatical 
accents in ordinary uae, all borrowed from the Greeks, 
vis. the acute aeemt ('). which shows when the tone of 
the voice is to be mixed; the prate aeertu (*), when the 
note or tone of the voice U to be depressed ; and the 
fiex accent (*), which is composed of both the acute and 
the grave, and points out a kind of undulation of the voice. 
The Latins have made the same uae as the Greeks of these 
three accents. 

The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and a 
musical accent ; though the first and last seem, in effect, 
to be the same, both being comprised under the general 
name of tame an tut*, because they give the proper tones 
to syllables ; as the rhetorical accent* are said to be 
euphonic, because they tend to make the pronunciation 
more sweet and agreeable. There are four euphonic ac- 
cents, and twenty-rive tonic: of these some are placed above, 
and others below the syllable*; the Hebrew accents serving 
not only to regulate the risings and fallings of the voice, 
but also to distinguish the sections, periods, and members 
of periods, in a discourse, and to answer the same pur- 
poses with the point* in other languagea. Their accent* 
are divided into emperort, kings, dukes, &c. each bearing 
a title answerable to the importance of the distinction it 
makes. Their emperor rules over a whole phrase, and 
terminates the sense completely ; answering to our point. 
Their king answers to our colon ; and their duke to our 
comma. The king, however, occasionally becomes a duke, 
and the duke a king, as the phrases are more or less short. 
It must be noted, by the way, that the management and 
combination of these accents in Hebrew poetry differ from 
their management and combination in prate. The use of 
the tooic or grammatical accents has been much contro- 
verted; some holding that they distinguish the sense, 
while others main tain that they are only intended to re- 
gulate tile music nr singing, alleging that the Jews sing 
• Cooper, rather than read the Scriptures in their synagogues. 1 Be 
©mm. .Wo- this, however, as it will, it is certain the ancient Hebrews 
CV,re ' were not ac< ? tuunt e< 1 wrtn these accent*. The opinion 
which prevails amongst the learned is, that they w«e 
invented about the sixth century, by the Jew' * 
of the school of Tiberias, called the MauoreU. 

As to the Greek accents, now seen both in manuscripts 
and printed books, there has been no less dispute about 
their antiquity and use than about those of the Hebrews. 
Isaac Yossius endeavours to prove them of modern inven- 
tion ; asserting, tliat anciently they had nothing of this 
kind, but only a few notes in their poetry, which were 
invented by Aristophanes the grammarian, about the time 



of Ptolemy Philopater | and that these were of musical 
rather than grammatical use, serving a* aid* in the sing- 



ing of their poems, and being very different from those af- 
terwards introduced. He also thow*, from several ancient 
grammarians, that the manner of writing the Greek 
accents in those days was quite different from that 
which appears in our books. 1 he author of Ija Mithnde 
Grtcaue, p. &4<5, observes, that the right pronunciation of the 
Greek language being natural to the Greeks, it was need- 
les* for them to mark it by accents in their writings ; to 
that, according to all appearance, they only began to 
make use of them about the time when the Romans, 
wishing to learn the Groek tongue, sent their children to 
study at Athens, thinking thereby to fix the pronuncia- 
tion, and to facilitate it to strangers ; wluch happened, as 
the some author observes, n little before Cicero * time. 
WeUtein, Greek professor at Basil, in a learned disserta- 
tion, endeavours to prove the Greek accents of an older 
standing. He own* that they are 



the same manner by the ancient*, but he thinks that differ- 
ence owing to the different pronunciation which obtained 
in the different parts of Greece. He also brings several 
reasons, a priori, for the use of accents, even in the earliest 
days : as, that all writing being then in capital letters equi- 
distant from each other, without any distinction either of 
words or phrases, it could scarcely have been rendered in- 
telligible without accents ; and that accents were necessary 
to distinguish ambiguous words, and to point out their 
proper meaning, as appears from a dispute in regard to • 
passage of Homer, mentioned by Aristotle in his Poetic*, 
chap. v. Accordingly, he observes that the Syrian*, 
who have tonic, but not distinctive accents, have yet in- 
vented certain points, placed either below or above the 
words, to show their mood, tense, person, or sense. 

Mr Browne of Trinity College, Dublin, has entered 
more deeply into this investigation ; and as he had an op- 
portunity of conversing with the crew of a Greek chip 
(ram Patras, a town situated not far distant from the an- 
cient Corinth, which had been driven by stress of weather 
into the port of Dingle in Ireland, the result of his in- 
quiries w as, that the practice of the modern Greeks is dif- 
ferent from any of the theories that have been delivered in 
books. " It is true," he observes, " they have not two pro- 
nunciation* for prose and for verse, and in both they read 
by accent ; but they make accent the cause of quantity, 
they make it govern and control quantity, they make 
the syllable long on which the acute accent falls, and they 
allow the acute accent to change the real quantity. They 
always read poetry as well as prose by accent. Whether 
any inference can hence be drawn as to the pronunciation 
of the ancients, I must leave, after what I have premised 
above, to men of more learning ; but I think it at least so 
probable as to make it worth while to mention the in- 
stance* which occurred in proof of this assertion more 
particularly. Of the two first persons w hom 1 met, one, 
the steward of the ship, an inhabitant of the island of 
Cephalonia, had had a school education : he read Euri- 
pides, and translated some easier passage*, without much 
difficulty. By a stay in this country of near two years, he 
was able to speak English very tolerably, as could also the 
captain and several of the crew ; and almost all of them 
spoke Italian fluently. The companion, however, of the 
steward could speak only modern Greek, in which I could 
discover that he was giving a description of the distress 
in which the ship had been : and though not able to under- 
stand the context, I could plainly distinguish many words, 
such as Uiija. j-tAos, and among the rest the sound of 
Attune pronounced short. This swoke my curiosity, which 
was still more heightened when I observed that he said 
AityttTM long, with the same attention to the alteration of 
the accent with the variety of case, which a boy would be 
taught to pay at a school in England. Watcning there- 
fore more closely, and asking the other to read some 
ancient Greek, I found that they both uniformly pro- 
nounced according to accent, without any attention to 
long or short syllables where accent came in the way ; and 
on their departure, one of them having bid me good day, 
by saying KaXjyu^o, to which I answered Ka/r he 
with strong marks of reprobation set me right, and repeat- 
ed KaXiuuja ; and with like censure did the captain upon 
another occasion observe upon my saying Socrates instead 
of Socrates. 

" I now bad n strong wish to know whether they ob- 
served the distinction in this respect usually between 
verse and prose ; hut from the little scholarship of the two 
men with whom I had conversed, from the ignorance of a 
third whom I afterwards met, (who however read I.ucisn 
with ease, though he did not seem ever to have heard of 
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the hook,) and on account of my imperfect mode of con- 
verging with them all, I had little hope of satisfaction on 
the point ; nor was 1 clear that they perfectly knew the 

met with the commander of th/shij}, and hit * 

nt to apeak 

C tHnti 

perfectly master of the Italian language." Both the Greek, 
repeatedly assured us that verse a* well as prone 
br accent, and not by quantity ■> and exempli* 
reading several line, of Homer, with whow n. 
teemed perfectly well acquainted. 

- I shall give an instance or two of their mode of 
reading : 

Ti» S imfitiCifuns afosipl riiaf uxui 'Ayj>Jjuf, 
*Ki S iprat i*<ri)U( iytlfdfut, i; S ixara>C*s. 

They made the i in axitu, «pe*fn, and syir»f, long. 

But when they read 

thev made the second syllable of the first word KXnA abort, 
notwithstanding the acute accent : on my asking why, they 
desired me to look back on the circumflex on the first syl- 
lable, and said it thence necessarily followed; for it ia 
impossible to pronounce the first syllable with the great 
length which the circumflex denotes, and not to shorten 
the second. The testimony of the schoolmaster might be 
vitiated ; but what could be stronger than that of these 
it mariners as to the vulgar common practice of 
Greece ? and it is remarkable that this confirms 
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by all as to verse, ia, that such a mode of 
"ng must destroy metre 
, however universal, or 



the opinion of Bishop Horsley, that the tones of words in 
connection are not always the same with the tone, of soli- 
tary words, though in those of more than one syllabic the 
accentual marks do not change their position. I must 
here add, that these men confirmed an observation which 
I have heard made, that we are much mistaken in our idea 
of the supposed lofty sound of <n>Xu« XataCws 3oXa«mit ; that 
the borderers on the coast of the Archipelago take their 
ideas from the gentle laving of the shore by a summer 
wave, and not from the roaring of a winter ocean ; and they 
accordingly pronounced it patypfili*r«o thalattet. 

" I own that the observations made by me on the pro- 
nunciation of these modern Greeks brought a perfectly 
new train of ideas into my mind. I propose them, with 
humility, for the consideration of the learned ; but thoy 
have made a strong impression upon me, and approached, 
when compared with other admitted facts, nearly to con- 
viction. In short, I am strongly inclined to believe, that 
what the famous treatise so often mentioned on the pro- 
sodies of the Greek and Latin languages mentions as the 
peculiarity of the English, that we always prolong the 
sound of the syllabic on which the acute accent falls, i* 
true, and has been true of every nation upon earth. We 
know it is true of the modern Italians : they read Latin 
in that respect just as we do, and tay, Anna vtrimque ednd, 
and, In nded fort animtut, as much as we. And when we 
find the modem Greeks following the same practice, sure- 
ly we have some cause to suppose that the ancient, did 
the same. In the English language, indeed, quantity is 
not affected, because accent and quantity always agree. 
Bishop Horsley endeavoured to prove that they did so in 
Greek, but this is on the bold supposition that the accent 
doth not fall where the mark is placed. The objection to 
this hypothesis, which seems to have been admitted by 
all writers, and considered as decisive by some as to prose, 
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"taken for granted. 1 totally dissent That it will oppose the 
quantity I readily agree ; but that it will destroy 
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try the line so often 



On the contrary, nothing can be more 
elodious than the reading verse by 
r of it, as it is vulgarly called. Let ua 
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vtrumque cdnS, Tripe qui primus db frit. 

n ever defined rhythmus better than P 
qui in motibtu etrnitur ; 



of the 

as to be grating and unmelodious to the ear. In 
manner the feet of the verse may be exact, but the strew 
laid upon particular syllables of it which follows the quan- 
tity may totally destroy the melody : in short, the radical 
error seems to be the confusion of quantity with melody, 
and the supposition that whatever is at war with quantity 
and metre must be at war with melody. 

" It will be aaked, then, what is the use of metre or 
measure in verse, if we arc not to read by it ; and here ia 
the grand difficulty ; and I own with candour I a 
answer it with perfect satisfaction to my own mind: to t 
indeed, who say we are to read by accent in prose, it i 
be equally aaked, what is the use of long or snort sj " 
in prose, if we are not to attend to them when 
comes in the way | but to those who think otherwise, I < 
only answer, that in the first place accent doth not always 
interfere, and then quantity is our guide, and accent often 
accords with quantity. Secondly, metre determines the 
number of feet or measures in each verse, and thereby pro- 
ps a general analogy and harmony through the whole ; 
and it is to be observed, that, as I apprehend, accent doth 
not change the number of feet, though it doth the nature 
of them. Thus when we read 



Anna virumqve ratio, Tripe qui prim ut ah oris, 

we do not make more feet than when we scan the line, nor 
employ more time than in pronouncing the next line, in 
which the accent happens to accord with the quantity, viz. 

luiliam fato profugiu, Latinaque venit. 

Thirdly, the poet in measuring his verse certainly must 
be confined to some certain number and order of long and 
short syllables, in order to produce a concordance through 
the whole, and even to regulate the position of accent, 
which, though not subdued by quantity, will certainly have 
some relation to it, evphonia gratia but surely the length 
or shortness of a syllable cannot determine where emphasis 
shall be placed — that must depend on the meaning and the 
thought ; and it would be most absurd for the poet to say 
to the reader, you shall not rest upon thia emphatic and 
significative word because its syllables are short, and 
wherever there is a rest, there must be length and intona- 
tion." (frith Tram. vol. vii.) 

The use of accents to prevent ambiguities is most re- 
markably perceived in some eastern languages, particularly 
the Siamese and Chinese. Among the people of Chum, every 
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word, or, which is the lame thing, every syllable, admitt of 
* five accents, according as it is spoken more acutely or re- 
v _^^^,mi«sly ; and thus stondsformanydiffercntthings. The same 
sound ya, according to the accent affixed to it, signifies God, 
a tcaiJ, excellent, stupidity, and a goost. The Chinese have 
but 330 spoken words in their language ; but these being 
multiplied by the different accents or tones which affect 
the vowels, furnish a language tolerably copious. By means 
of accents, their 330 simple sounds come to denote 1660 
things ; but this being hardly sufficient, they are increased 
further by aspirates added to each word, to double the 
number. The Chinese only reckon four accents, for which 
the missionaries use the following marks, aa, d, a, tt; to 
which they have added a fifth, thus 0. They make a kind 
of modulation, wherein, prolonging the duration of the 
sound of the vowel, they vary the tone, raising and sinking 
it by a certain pitch of voice ; so that their talking is a sort 
of music or singing. Attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the quantity of the rise or fall on each accent by 
means of musical notes ; but this is hard to effect, as being 
different in different persons. Hence the great difficulty of 
the language to foreigners, who are forced to sing most scru- 
pulously ; for if they deviate ever so little from the accent, 
they say quite a different thing from what was intended. 
Thus, meaning to compliment the person you are talking 
of with the tide Sir, you call htm a beast with the same 
word, only a little varied in the tone. Magalhon, however, 
makes the language easier to learn on this account. The 
Siamese arc also observed to sing rather than to talk. 
Their alphabet begins with six characters, all only equi- 
valent to a K, but differently accented. For though in the 
pronunciation the accents are naturally on the vowels, yet 
they have some to diversify such of their consonants as arc 
in other respects the same. 

Accent, in Music, is a certain enforcement of particu- 
lar sounds, whether by the voice or instruments, general- 
ly used at the beginning of bars. 

Acceptance, in Commerce, is the subscribing, signing, 
and making one's self debtor for the sum contained in a 
bill of exchange or other obligation. 

ACCEPTER, or Acceptor, the person who accepts a 
bill of exchange, &c 

ACCEPT1LATION, among civilians, an acquittance 
or discharge given by the creditor to the debtor without 
the payment of any value. 

ACCESSION, in Law, is a method of acquiring pro- 
perty, by which, in things that have a close connect ion or 
dependence upon one another, the property of the principal 
thing draws after it the property of the accessory: thus, 
the owner of a cow becomes likewise the owner of the calf. 
It sometimes likewise signifies consent or acquiescence. 

ACCESSORY, or Accessary, something that accedes, 
or is added to another more considerable thing ; in which 
sense the word standi opposed to principal. 

Acmssonr, or Accessary, in Common Law, is chiefly 
used far a person guilty of a felonious offence, not prin- 
cipally, but by participation ; as by advice, command, or 
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There are two kinds of accessories ; before the fact, and 
after it. The first is he who commands or procures 
another to commit felony, and is nut present himself; for 
if he be present he is a principal. The second is he who 
receives, assists, or comforts any man that has done murder 
or felony, whereof he has knowledge. A man may also 
be accessory to an accessory, by aiding, receiving, &c. an 
accessory in felony. 

An accessory in felony shall have judgment of life and 
member, as well as the principal who did the felony ; but 
not till the principal be first attainted, and convicted or out- 
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Iawed thereon. Where the principal is pardoned without Accessory 
attainder, the accessory cannot be arraigned : it being a 
maxim in law, Ubi non est prinnjMilis. ton potest rise acres- 
sarins : but if the principal be pardoned, or have his clergy 
after attainder, the accessory shall be arraigned ; 4 and 5 
W. et M. cap. 4. And by slat. 1 Anne, cap. 9. it is enact- 
ed, that where the principal is convicted of telony, or stands 
mute, or challenges above 20 of the jury, it shall be law- 
ful to proceed against the accessory in the same manner 
as if the principal had been attainted ; and notwithstand- 
ing such principal shall be admitted to his clergy, pardon- 
ed, or delivered before attainder. In sonic cases also, if 
the principal cannot be taken, then the accessory may be 
prosecuted for a misdemeanour, und punished by fine, im- 
prisonment, tec. In the lowest und highest offences there 
arc no accessories, but all are principals ; as in riots, routs, 
forcible entries, and other trespasses, which are the lowest 
offences. So also in the highest offence, which is, accord- 
ing to the English law, high treason, there are no acces- 
sories. 

Accessories, in petty treason, murder, and in felonies of 
several kinds, are not to have their clergy. There can be 
no accessory before the fact in manslaughter, because 
that is sudden and unprepensed. 

Aitmssohv yen**, in Anatomy, a pair of nerves which, 
arising from the medulla in the vertebra? of the neck, 
ascend and enter the skull, and pass out of it again with 
the par vagum, wrapped up in the same common integu- 
ment, and after quitting them, are distributed into the 
muscles of the neck and shoulders. 

Accessory, among painters, an epithet given to such 
parts of a history-piece as serve chiefly for ornament, and 
might have been wholly left out ; such as vases, armour, &c 
ACCIAIOLI, Donato, a native of Florence, was born 
in 1428, and was famous for his learning and the honour- 
able employments which he held. He wrote, a Latin 
translation of some of Plutarch's Lives ; Commentaries on 
Aristotle's Ethics and Politics ; and the Lives of Hanni- 
bal, of Scipio, and of Charlemagne. He was sent to 
France by the Florentines, to solicit aid from Louis XI. 
against Pope Sixtus I V„ but on his journey died at Milan 
in 1478: his body was carried to Florence, and buried in 
the church of the Carthusians at the public expense. 
The small fortune he left his children is a proof of his 
probity and disinterestedness. His daughters, like those 
of Aristides, were portioned by hia fellow-citizens, as an 
acknowledgement of his services. His funeral eulogium 
was spoken by Christopher Landini ; and an elegant epi- 
taph, by Pnlitian, waa inscribed on his tomb. 

ACCIDENT, in Grammar, implies a property attached 
to a word, withoOt entering into its essential definition ; 
for every word, notwithstanding its signification, will be 
either primitive, derivative, simple, or compound, which 
are the accidents of words. A word is said to be primi- 
tive when it is taken from no other word in the language 
in which it is used : thus heaven, king, good, are primitive 
words. It is said to be derivative when it is taken from 
some other word: thus heaevnly, kingdom, goodness, Sec. 
are derivatives. A simple word is easily distinguished 
from a compound: thus just. Justice, are simple words; 
unjust, injustice, are compound : ret ia a simple word, as 
well as publica ; but respublica is a compound. Besides 
these accidents, which are common to all sorts of words, 
each particular species has its accidents : thus the acci- 
dents of the noun substantive are the gender, declension, 
and number; and the adjective has another accident, 
namely, the comparison. 

Accident, in Heraldry, an additional point or mark in 
which may be either omitted or retained 
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Accident without altering the essence of the armour; such ai 
II abatement, difference, and tincture. 
ufc Accident, among Logicians, is used in a threefold 
1. Whatever does not essentially belong to a 
thing ; as the clothes a man wears, or the money in his 
pocket. 2. Such properties in any subject as are not es- 
sential to it: thus, whiteness in paper is an accidental 
quality. 3. In opposition to substance, all qualities what- 
ever are called accidents , as sweetness, softness, &c 

ACCIDENTAL, in Philosophy, is applied to that effect 
which flows from tome cause intervening by accident, 
without being subject, or at least without any appearance 
of being subject, to general laws or regular returns. In 
this sense accident is opposed to constant and principal. 
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Thus the sun's place is, with 
constant and principal cause of the heat in summer and 
the cold in winter , whereas winds, snows, and rains, are 
the accidental causes which often alter and modify the 
action of their principal cause. 

Accidental Colour/ are those which depend upon 
the affections of the eye, in contradistinction to those 
which belong to light itself* The impressions made upon 
the eye by looking stedfastly on objects of a particular 
colour are various, according to the single colour or com- 
bination of colours in the object ; and they continue for 
some time after the eye is withdrawn, and give a false co- 
louring to other objects. M. Ruifon has endeavoured to 
trace the connections which these accidental colours have 
with such as are natural, in a variety of instances. The 
subject has also been considered by Dc la Hire and M. 
./Kpinus. M. d'Arcy has contrived a machine for deter- 
mining the duration of those impressions on the eye ; and 
from the result of several experiments, he inferred, that 
the effect of the action of light on the eye continued about 
eight thirds of a minute. 

Accidental Point, in Perspective, is that point in the 
horizontal line where the projections of two lines parallel 
to each other meet the perspective plane. 

ACCIPITER, among the Romans, signified a hawk, 
which, from its being very carnivorous, they considered 
as a bird of bad omen : 



quia semper vivit in 



Ovid. 



Pliny however tells us, that in some cases, particularly 
in marriage, it was esteemed a bird of good omen, because 
it never eats the hearts of other birds ; intimating there- 
by, that no differences in a married state ought to reach 
the heart. The accipiter was worshipped as a divinity by 
the inhabitants of Teutyra, an island in the Nile, being 
considered by them as the image of the sun ; and hence 
we find that luminary represented, in hieroglyphics, un- 
der the figure of • hawk. 

ACCLPITRES, the name of Linnasus's first order of 
birds, 

ACCISMUS denotes a feigned refusal of something 
which • person earnestly desires. The word is Latin ; or 
rather Greek, axxntfut ; supposed to be formed from Acco, 
the name of a foolish old woman noted in antiquity for an 
affectation of this kind. 

ACCIUS, Lucius, a Latin tragic poet, the son of a 
freedman, and, according to St Jerome, born in the con- 
sulship of Hostiliua Mancinus and Attilius Serranus, in 
the year of Rome 583 ; but there appears somewhat of 
confusion and perplexity in this chronology. He made 
himself known before the death of Pacuvius by a dra- 
matic piece, which was exhibited the same year that Pa- 
cuvius brought one upon the stage ; the latter being then 
eighty years of age, and Accius only thirty. We do not 
know the name at this piece of Accius'*, but the tides of 



several of his tragedies are mentioned by various authors. Accius 
He wrote on the most celebrated stories which had been Jl 
represented on the Athenian stage; as Andromache, An- 
dromeda, Aureus, Clytemnestra, Medea, Meleager, Phi-v, 
locletcs, the civil wart of Thebes, Tcrcus, the Troades, 
&c He did not always, however, take his subjects from 
the Grecian story ; for be composed one dramatic piece 
wholly Roman : it was entitled Brutut, and related to the 
expulsion of the Tarquins. It is affirmed by some that 
he wrote also comedies ; which is not unlikely, if he was 
the author of two pieces, the Wedding, and the Merchant, 
which have been ascribed to him. He did not confine 
himself to dramatic writing ; for he left other productions, 
particularly his Annals, mentioned by Macrobius, Priscian, 
restus, and Nonnius Marcellus. He has been censured 
for writing in too harsh a style, but in all other respects 
has been esteemed a very great poet. He was so much 
esteemed by the public, that u comedian was punished 
for only mentioning his name on the stage. Cicero speaks 
with great derision of one Accius who had written a his- 
tory; and, as our author had written annals, some insist 
that he is the person censured: but as Cicero himself, 
Horace, Quintilian, Ovid, and Paterculus, have spoken of 
our author with so much applause, we cannot think it is 
the same person whom the Roman orator censures with 
so much severity. 

Accius, a poet of the 16th century, to whom is attri- 
buted A Para phrase of top's Fables, on which Julius 
Scaliger bestows great encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION, a confused noise or shout of joy, 
by which the public express their applause, esteem, or 
approbation. 

Acclamation, in a more proper sense, denotes a cer- 
tain form of words, uttered with extraordinary vehemence, 
and in a peculiar tone somewhat resembling a song, fre- 
quent in the ancient assemblies. Acclamations were 
usually accompanied with applauses, with which they are 
sometimes confounded, though they ought to be distin- 
guished ; as acclamation was given by the voice, applause 
by the hands : add, that acclamation was also bestowed 
on persons absent, applause only on those present- Ac- 
clamation was also given by women, whereas applause 
seems to have been confined to men. 

Acclamations are of various kinds ; ecclesiastical, mi- 
litary, nuptial, senatorial, synodical, scholastic*!, theatri- 
cal, cVc. We meet with loud acclamations, musical and 
rhythmical acclamations ; acclamations of joy and respect, 
and even of reproach and contumely. The former, wherein 
words of happy omen were used, were also called Lauda- 
Hones et bona rota, or good wishes ; the latter, lizecrationes 
et amvicia, Suetonius furnishes an instance of this last kind 
in the Roman senate, on occasion of the decree for demo- 
lishing the statues of Domitian, when the fathers, as the 
historian represents it, could not refrain from contume- 
lious acclamations of the deceased. The like were shown 
after the death of Commodus, where the acclamations 
run in the following strain : — Hasti patrict honores detra- 
hantur, parricidal honores detrahantur ; hottit statuas mm- 
dique, txirricida statuas undique, oladiasoris statuas undique, 
Ac. The formula, in acclamations, was repeated some- 
times a greater, sometimes a lesser number of times. 
Hence we find in Roman writers, acclamatum est quisx- 
quies, et virus ; five times, and twenty times ; sometimes 
also sexagies, and even octuagies ; sixty and eighty times. 

Acclamations were not unknown in the theatres in the 
earliest ages of the Roman commonwealth ; but they 
were artless then, and little other than confused shouts. 
Afterwards they became a sort of regular concerts. That 
mentioned by Phssdrus, Lecture incolumis, Roma,saUx> Prist- 
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cipe, which wu made for Augustus, and proved the occa- 
sion of a pleasant mistake of a flute-player called Princtpt, 
■hows that musical acclamations were in use in that em- 
peror reign. Hevrrtmtem ex prorincia tnadulatU carmi- 
nibu* prostrpjcbantur, says Suetonius, who gives another 
Instance in the time of Tiberius : a false report of Gcrma- 
nicus's recover)' being spread through Home, the people 
ran in crowds to the Capitol with torches and victims, 
singing, Salva Koma, Saiva Patria, Salvia e*t Germani- 
cmj. Nero, passionately fond of music, took special care 
to improve and perfect the music of acclamations. Charm- 
fed with the harmony with which the Alexandrians, who 
came to the games celebrated at Naples, had sung his 
praises, he brought several over to instruct a number of 
youth, chosen from among the knights and people, in the 
different kinds of acclamations practised in Alexandria. 
These continued in use as long as the reign of Theodoric. 
But the people did not always make a single chorus ; 
sometimes there were two, who answered each other al- 
ternately : thus, when Nero played in the theatre, Bur- 
rhus and Seneca, who were on either hand, giving the sig- 
nal by clapping, 5000 soldiers, called Augusta!** began to 
chant his praise, which the spectators were obliged to re- 
peat. The whole was conducted by a music-master, call- 
ed metochorvt or pau*aritu. The honour of acclamations 
was chiefly rendered to emperors, their children, and fa- 
vourites; and to the magistrates who presided at the 
games. Persons of distinguished merit also sometimes 
received them, of which Quintilian gives us instances in 
Cato and Virgil. The most usual forms were, Ftliektr, 
Lortyiorrm rt'ftwn, Anno* frlicr*. The actors themselves, 
and they who gained the prizes in the games of the cir- 
cus, were not excluded the honour of acclamations. 

To theatrical acclamations may be added those of the 
soldiery and the people in time of triumph. The victo- 
rious army accompanied their general to the Capitol ; and, 
among the verses they sung in his praises, frequently re- 
peated Io Triumph e, which the people answered in the 
same strain. It was also in the way of acclamation that 
the soldiers gave their general the title of Imprrator, after 
some notable victory ; • title which he only kept till the 
time of his triumph. 

The acclamations of the senate were somewhat more 
serious than the popular ones, but arose from the same 
principle, via. a desire of pleasing the prince or his fa- 
vourites ; and aimed likewise at the same end, either to 
express the general approbation and zeal of the company, 
or to congratulate him on his victories, or to make him 
new protestations of fidelity. These acclamations were 
usually given after a report made by some senator, to 
which the rest all expressed their consent by crying, O ju- 
sts Omnes; or else, .tm iM est, Justum est. Some- 
times they began with acclamations, and sometimes end- 
ed with them, without other debates. It was after this 
manner that all the elections and proclamations of empe- 
rors, made by the senate, were conducted ; something of 
which practice is still retained at modern elections of 
kings and emperors, where Vitat /rVir, and Long live the 
King, are customary forma of acclamation. 

The Greeks borrowed the custom of receiving their 
emperors in the public places from the Romans. Luit- 
prand relates, that at a procession where he was present, 
they sung to the Emperor Nicephorus, nUs irsa ; that is, 
many gair* ; which Coddin expresses thus, by r« ->J/*X>*f* 
re n).uy»w», or by r» evXtiytcM^io ; and the wish or salu- 
tation by -m>.'jyse>r?aa. And at dinner, the Greeks then 
present wished with a loud voice to the emperor and Bar- 
ms, Ut Dem* anno* mnhtplieti, as he translates the Greek. 
Plutarch mentions an acclamation so loud, upon occasion 
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of Flaminius's restoring liberty to Greece, that the very Acelan*- 
birds fell from heaven with the shout. The Turks prae- tion 
tise something like this, on the sight of their emperors and 
grand viziers, to this day. 

For the acclamations with which authors, poets, &c. 
were received, who recited their works in public ; it is to 
be observed, the assemblies for this purpose were held 
with great parade in the most solemn places, as the Ca- 
pitol, temples, the Athcnsvum, and the houses of great 
men. The chief care was that the acclamations might 
be given with all the order and pomp possible. Men of 
fortune « ho pretended to wit, kept able applauders in 
their service, and lent them to their friends. Others en- 
deavoured to gain them by presents and treats. Itiilo- 
stratus mentions a young man named Vavus, who lent 
money to the men ol letters, and forgave the interest to 
such as applauded his exercises. These acclamations 
were conducted much after the same manner as those in 
the theatre, both as to the music and the accompaniment* : 
they were to be suited both to the subject and to the person. 
There were particular ones for the philosophers, for ora- 
tors, for historians, and for poets. It would be difficult to 
rehearse all the forms of them ; one of the most usual was 
Sopho*. which was to be repeated three times. Martial 
comprehends several other usual forms in this verse : 

Craritrr, Cilo, Xeguitrr, Eugt, llralt. 



Neither the Greeks nor Humans were barren on this 
head. The names of gods and heroes were given to those 
whom thev would extol. It was not enough to do it 
after each head of discourse, chiefly after the exordium ; 



se, cnicfly alter me e> 
renewed at every fine 



but the acclamations were 
frequently at every period 

The acclamations with which the spectators honoured 
the victories of the athlete, were • natural consequence 
of the impetuous motions which attended the gymnastic 
games. The cries and acclamations of the people, some- 
times expressing their compassion and joy, sometimes 
their horror and disgust, are strongly painted by different 
poets and orators. 

Acclamations made also a part of the ceremony of mar- 
riage. They were used for the omen's sake, being the 
Lata Omina sometimes spoken of before marriage in 
Homan writers. 

Acclamations, at first practised in the theatre, and pass- 
ing thence to the senate, Ac. were, in process of time, re- 
ceived into the acts of councils, and the ordinary assem- 
blies of the church. The people expressed their appro- 
bation of the preacher variously ; the more usual f orms 
were, Orthodox ! I~h>rd Apott/e, Ac. These acclamations 
being sometimes carried to excess, and often misplaced, 
were frequently prohibited by the ancient doctors, and at 
length abrogated ; though they oppeur to have been in 
some use about the time of St Bernard. 

Acclamation Mr.tui.it, among Anttqmaria, such as re- 
present the people expressing weir joy in the posture of 
acclamation. 

ACCLIVITY, the rise or ascent of a hill, in oppositioa 
to the declivity or descent of it. Some writers on forti- 
fication use it for the talus of a rampart. 

ACCOLA, among the Romans, signified a person who 
lived near some place ; in w hich sense it 
incola, the inhabitant of such a place. 

ACCOLADE, a ce 
ferring of knighthood. 

Antiquaries are not agreed wherein the accolade pro- 
perly consisted. The generality suppose it to be the 
embrace or kiss which princes anciently gave the new 
knight, as a token of their affection; whessc* the word 
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accolade ; q. d. a duping, or taking round the neck. 
Others will rather have it to be a blow on the chine of the 
neck, given on the same occasion. The Accolade if of 
, some antiquity, in whichsoever of the two senses it be 
taken. Gregory of Tours writes, that tile kings of France, 
even of the first race, in conferring the gilt shoulder-belt, 
kissed the knights on the left check, tor the accolce, or 
blow, John of Salisbury assures us it was in use among 
the ancient Normans : by this it was that William the 
Conqueror conferred the honour of knighthood on his son 
Henry. At first it was given with the naked fist, but 
was afterwards changed into a blow with the flat of the 
sword on the shoulder of the knight. 

ACCOLE'E, sometimes synonymous with Accolade. 
It is also used in various senses in heraldry : sometimes it 
is applied to two things joined ; at other times, to animals 
with crowns or collars about their necks, as the lion in 
the Ogilvys' arms; and, lastly, to keys, batoons 
■words, Ac. placed salticrwise behind the shield. 

ACCOLTI, Benedict, was bom at Arczzo in 1415. 
He became a professor of law at Florence ; and having 
admitted a citizen, was elected chancellor of the 
in 1459. His death took place in 1460. He 
wrote in Latin a treatise concerning the war which the 
Christians carried on against the infidel* to recover Judea 
and the holy sepulchre. This work is the ground-plot of 
Taaso s Jerusalem Delivered. It only includes, however, 
the history of the first crusade. He also wrote on ac- 
nt of the Excellent Personage* of hit Time, in the form 



:, and par- Accoma*. 
ever,h«e 
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Spencer,* is owing the origin of the tabernacle, 
ticularly that of the ark. These opin 
been controverted by later writers. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, Aocompagnamento, Accom- 
paonatuka, in Music, denotes the instruments which ao- - D< Leg*. 
company a voice, in order to sustain it, as well as to maketoi Uttr. 
the music more full. The accompaniment is used in re- <li**- L L *• 
citative as well as in song, on the stage as well as in the P- 32 " 
choir, &c. The ancients had likewise their accompani- 
ments in the theatre ; they had even instruments to ac- 
company the chorus, different from those which accom- 
panied the actors in the recitation. 

The accompaniment, among the modems, is frequently 
a different part or melody from the song it accompanies. 
It is disputed whether it was so among the ancient*. It 
is generally alleged that their accompaniments went no 
further than the playing in octave, or in antiphony to the 
voice, i he Abbe Fraguicr, from a passage in Plato, 
pretends to prove that they had actual symphony, or 
music in porta ; but his arguments seem far from being 



Accompaniment, in Painting, denotes such i 
are added, either by way of ornament or fitness, to the 
principal figures; as dogs, guns, game, &c. in a hunting 
piece. 

Accompaniment, in Heraldry, any thing added to a 



1418. He 



Bologna, Fcrrara, and 
in 14H3, leaving behii 





There is, in the Amhrosian library at Milan, a 
of his Letters, written in the Latin language. 

ACCOMMODATION, the application of one thing, by 



j-, to another; or the making two or mo 
agree with one another. To know a thing by 
datum, is to know r ' 



or is privy in the same tie 
Council of Sens, and the I 
expressly prohibit the i 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, 
thing. 

Accomplishment is principally 
events foretold by the Jewish prophets in the I 

dfilled under the New. Wc say a literal ac- 



used in speaking of 

e Old Testa- 



A prophecy of Script ure is 
ways : properly, as when a thing foretold 
and improperly, or by way of accommodi 

unwhefore to'anothcr. Thus, the words of Lsai 
to those of his own time, arc aaid to be fulfilled 
in those who lived in our Saviour's, and arc accommodated 
to them : " Ye hypocrites, well did Esoins prophesy of 
you," ire; which same words St Paul afterwards accommo- 
dates to the Jews of his time. 

The primitive church accommodated multitudes of Jew- 
ish, and even Heathen ceremonies and practices, to Chris- 
tian purposes ; but the Jews had before done the same by 
the GentUes: some will even have circumcision, the 
tabernacle, brazen serpent, &c. to have been originally of 
Egyptian use, and only accommodated by Moses to the 
1 Smrir. purposes of Judaism. 1 Spencer maintains, tltat most of 
Mas O. T. the rites of the old law were in imitation of those of the 



ways, i hi 
of the Old Testament, the Je 
in their own history, i 
was given ; the Christians find another in 
earliest days of the church; the Heathens 
in some of their emperors ; the Mahometan* 
in their legislator, &c. There ore two principal 
ways of accomplish mt; a prophecy ; directly, and by oe- 
See Accommodation, and Pkophecv. 



, and particularly of the Egyptians ; that God, in 
r to divert die children of Israel from the worship 
they paid to their take deities, consecrated the greater 
part of the ceremonies performed by those idolaters, and 
had formed out «f them a body of the ceremonial law ; 
that he had indeed made some alterations therein, as 
barriers against idolatry ; and that he thus accommodated 
his worship to the genius and occasions of his ancient 
o thi* condescension of God, according to 

. It. 



ACCOHO, in Painting, is the harmony that 
among the light* and shades of a picture. 
ACCOKDS, Sieur des. See Taboubot, Stephen. 
ACCOUSO (in Utin Accurntu), Francis, an eminent 
lawyer, was born at Florence, according to some, in 1 151, 
according to others, in 1 182. He began the study of law 
at a late period of life ; but such were hi* assiduity and 
proficiency, that he soon distinguished himself. He wo* 
appointed professor at Bologna, and became a ' 
■ent teacher. He undertook the great work of i 
and arranging into one body the almost endless con 
and remarks upon the Code, the Institutes, and Digest*, 
which only tended to involve the subjects in obscurity 
and contradiction. When he was employed in this work, 
it is said that, hearing of a similar one proposed and begun 
by Odofred, another lawyer of Bologna, lie feigned indis- 
position, interrupted hi* public lectures, and shut hi 
up, till he had, with the 
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Aeeono his design. His work hat the vague title of the Great 
I Gloss. The best edition of it is that of Godefroi, published 
Account. 8 | Lyons in 1589, in 8 vols, folio. Accursius was greatly 
''extolled by the lawyers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, nut those of the fourteenth and of the sixteenth 
formed a much lower estimate of his merits. There can 
be no doubt that he has disentangled with much skill the 
sense of many laws ; but it is equally undeniable that his 
ignorance of history and antiquities has often led hira into 
absurdities, and been tile cause of many defects in his 
explanations and commentaries. He is said to have 
lived in opulence, and to have died at Bologna in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. His eldest son, Francis, 
who filled the thair of law at Bologna with great reputa- 
tion, was invited to Oxford by King Edward I., and in 
1275 or 1276 read lectures on law in that university. In 
1280 he returned to Bologna, where he died in 1321. 

Act or A cc lbs his, .Varian^Wo, a learned and inge- 
nious critic, was a native of Aquiln. in the kingdom of 
Naples, and lived about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. To a perfect knowledge of (ireek and Latin he 
added an intimate acquaintance with several modern lan- 
guages. Classical literature was much improved and pro- 
moted by his labours. In discovering and collating an- 
cient manuscripts he displayed uncommon assiduity and 
diligence. His work entitled Duitribce in Atmmium, 
Solution, et Oculiusn, printed at Rome, in folio, in 1524, 
is a singular monument of erudition and critical skill. 
He bestowed, it is said, unusual pains on Claudian, and 
made above seven hundred corrections in the works of 
that poet, from different manuscripts. Unfortunately the 
world has been deprived of the advantage of these criti- 
cisms, for they were never published. An edition of 
Ammiantu Marcellinus, which he published at Augsburg 
in 1583, contains five books more than any former one. 
He was the first editor of the Letters of Catswdorus, with 
his Treatise on the Soul. The affected use of antiquated 
terras, introduced by some of the Latin writers of that age, 
is humorously ridiculed by him, in a dialogue published 
in 1531, entitled Osco, I'oltco, Romanaque Eloquentia 
Interlocutoribus, Ditdagv* Ludis Romanis actus. It was 
republished at Rome in 1574, in 4to, with his name. He 
was also the author of a poem entitled Protreptieon ml 
Corycium, published in a scarce collection named Cory- 
eiana, printed at Rome in 1524. Accorso had been ac- 
of plagiarism in his notes on Ausonius; and die 
1 determined manner in which he repelled this 
) of literary theft, presents us with a singular in- 
: of his anxiety and care to preserve his literary re- 
nstained and pure. It is in the following oath : 
1 In the name of gods and men, of truth and sincerity, 
I solemnly swear, and if any declaration be more binding 
than an oath, I in that form declare, and I desire that 
my 




tion may be received as strictly true, that I 
read or seen any author from which my 



laboured, as far as pot- 



any 

lucubrations have received the 
provement ; nay, that I have i 
" "e, whenever any writer hai 

1 1 myself had before made", immediately to blot them 
of my own works. If in this declaration I am for- 
m>, may the pope punish my perjury ; and may an evil 
genius attend my writings, so that whatever in them is 
good, or at least tolerable, may appear to the unskilful 
multitude exceedingly bad, and even to the learned trivial 
and contemptible ; and may the small reputation I now 
possess be given to the winds, and regarded as die worth- 
less boon of vulgar levity." 

ACCOUNT, or Accompt, in a general sense, a < 
tation or reckoning of any thing by 



ly, it is used to express the books which merchants, traders, Account- 
bankers, cVc. use for recording their transactions i n business. 



Charnlt 



Accounts, in the French polity, a sove- 



II . 
.Accu inula* 



of chancery, appointed by act of pi 
moneys lodged in court, instead ot 



reign court of great antiquity, which took cognizance of' 
and registered the accounts of the king's revenue ; nearly v^^y^ 
tin same with the English Court of Exchequer. 

ACCOUNTANT, or Accomptant, in the most general 
sense, is a person skilled in accounts. In a more restrict- 
ed sense, it is applied to a person or officer appointed to 
keep the accounts of a public company or office; as the 
.South Sea, the India Company, the Bank, the Excise, Ac. 
ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL, a new officer in the court 

mrliament to receive aU 
masters, and con- 
vey the same to the bank of England for security. 

ACCRETION, in Phi/tic*, the increase or growth of 
an organical body, by the accession of new porta. 

Accretion, among civilians, the property acquired in 
a vague or unoccupied thing, by its adhering to or follow- 
ing another already occupied : thus, if a legacy be left to 
two persons, one of whom dies before the testator, the le- 
gacy devolve* to the survivor by right of accretion. 

ACCROCHE, in Z/rra/t/ry, denotes a thing's being hook- 
ed with another. 

ACCL' RATION, a posture of the body, between sitting 
and lying. The word comes from the Latin accubare, 
compounded of ad, to, and culm, I lie down. Accubation, 
or Accubitus, was the table posture of the Greeks and 
Romans ; whence we find the words particularly used for 
the lying, or rather (as we call it) sitting down to meat. 
The Greeks introduced this posture. The Romans, dur- 
ing the frugal ages of the republic, were strangers to it ; 
but as luxury got footing, this posture came to be adopt- 
ed, at least by the men; for as to women, it was re- 
puted an indecency in them to lie down among the men, 
though afterwards this too was got over. Children did 
not lie down, nor servants, nor soldiers, nor persons of 
meaner condition. They took their meals sitting, as a 
posture less indulgent. The Roman manner of disposing 
themselves at table was this: — A low round table was 
placed in the canaculum, or dining-room, and about tins 
usually three, sometimes only two, beds or couches; and, 
according to their number, it was called tWc/rnuan or tri- 
clinium. These were covered with a sort of bedclothes, 
richer or plainer, according to the quality of the person, 
and furnished with quilts and pillows, that the guests 

three persons on each bed ; to crowd more was esteem- 
ed sordid. In eating, they lay down on their left sides, 
with their heads resting on the pillows, or rather on their 
elbows. The first lay at the head of the bed, with his 
feet extended behind the back of the l 



lav with the back of his head towards the navel of the 
first, only separated by a pillow, his feet behind the back 
of the third ; and so of the third or fourth. The middle 



place was esteemed the most honourable. Before they 
came to table, they changed their clothes, putting on 
what they called ctrnatorxa vest**, the dining garment; 
and pulled off their shoes, to prevent soUing the couch. 

ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of die emperors of 
Constantinople, whose business was to lie near the empe- 
ror. He was the head of the youth of the bed-chamber, 
and had the cubievlarius and proculntor under him. 

ACCUMULATION, in a general sense, the act of 
heaping or amassing things together. Among lawyers it 
is used in speaking of the concurrence of several tides to 
the same thing, or of several circumstances to the soma 

Accumvljtios of Degrees, in a university, is the taking 
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Accursed of several of them together, or at shorter ii 
II usual, or than is allowed by the rules of the 

ACCURSED, something that lies under a curse, or 
/ sentence of excommunication. — In the Jewish idiom, ac- 
cursai and crucified were synonymous. Among them, 
every one was accounted accursed who died on a tree. 
This serves to explain the difficult passage in Horn, 
ix. 8, where the apostle Paul wished himself accursed 
after the manner of Christ, L e. crucified, if happily he 
might, by such a death, save his countrymen. The pre- 
position acre, here made use of, is used in the same sense, 
)l Tim. L 3, where it obviously signifies after the manner of. 

ACCUSATION, the charging of any person with a cri- 
minal action, either in one's own name or in that of the 
public. The word is compounded of ad, to, and causari, 
to plead. 

Writers on politic* treat of the benefit and the incon- 
veniences of public accusations. Various arguments are 
alleged both for the encouragement and discouragement 
of accusations against great men. Nothing, according to 
Machiavel, tends more to the preservation of a state than 
frequent accusations of persons intrusted with the admini- 
stration of public affairs. This, accordingly, was strictly 
observed by the Romans in the instance of Camillas, ac- 
cused of corruption by Manlius Capitolinus, Ac. Accu- 
sations, however, in the judgment of the same author, are 
not more beneficial than calumnies are pernicious ; which 
is also confirmed by the practice of the Romans. Man- 
lius, not being able to make good his charge against Ca- 
millus, was cast into prison. 

By the Roman law, there was no public accuser for 
public crimes ; every private person, whether interested 
in the crime or not, might accuse, and prosecute the ac- 
cused to punishment or absolution. Cato, the most inno- 
cent person of his age, had been accused 4)2 times, and as 
often absolved. Hut the accusation of private crimes was 
never received but from the mouths of those who were 
immediately interested in them: None («. jr.) but the 
husband could accuse his wife of adultery. 

The ancient Roman lawyers distinguished between pos- 
tulate, dclatia, and accusaito. For, first, leave was desired 
to bring a charge against one, which was called postulare : 
then he against whom the charge was laid was brought 
before the judge, which was called deferre, or nominude- 
latio: lastly, the charge was drawn up and presented, 
which was properly the accutatio. The accusation pro- 
perly commenced, according to Pcdianus, when the reta 
or party charged, being interrogated, denied he was guilty 
of the crime, and subscribed his name to the de/atio made 
by his opponent 

In Britain, by Magna Chart*, no man shall be impri- 
l or condemned on any accusation, without trial by 
I or the law ; none shall be vexed with any accu- 
, but according to the law of the land ; and no man 
shall be moleated by petition to the king, Ac. unless it be 
by indictment or presentment of lawful men, or by pro- 
cess at common law. Promoters of suggestions are to 
find surety to pursue them, and if they do not make them 
good, shall pay damages to the party accused, and also a fine 
to the king. No person is obliged to answer upon oath to 
a question whereby he may accuse himself of any crime. 

ACCUSATIVE, in ImIih Grammar, is the fourth case 
of nouns, and signifies the relation of the noun on which 
the action implied in the verb terminates ; and hence, in 
such languages as have cases, these nouns have a particu- 
lar termination, called arrusutire, as, Augustus vied Anto- 
nium, Augustus vanquished Antony. Here Atdtmium is 
the noun on which the action implied in the word 

have the 
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miration. Ovid, speaking of the palace of the sun, says. Ace 
Materiem svperabat opus. The work surpassed the mate- I 
rials. Here materiem has the accusative termination, be- A f*l**- 
cause it terminates the action of the verb superahat. — In 
the English language there are no cases, except the geni- 
tive ; the relation of the noun being shown by the i 
ance of prepositions, as of, to, from, Ac. 

ACE, among gamesters, a card or die 
with one point. 

ACELDAMA, in Scripture history, a place 
the south wall of Jerusalem, beyond the brook of Si loam, 
which was called the Potter's Field, because clay of which 
pots were made was dug out of it. It was afterwards bought 
with the money with which the high-priests and rulers 
of the Jews purchased the blood of Jesus Christ ; and 
hence it was called Aceldama, the field of blood. 

ACENTETUM, or Acenteta, in Natural History, a 
name given by the ancients to the purest and finest kind 
of rock-crystal. They used the crystal in many ways ; 
sometimes engraving on it, and sometimes forming it into 
viae* and cups, which were held next in value to the rasa 
murrhina of those times. The crystal they obtained from 
the island of Cyprus was much esteemed, but often faulty 
in particular parts, having hairs, cracks, and foulnesses, 
which they called salts, in the middle of the large pieces. 
Pliny tells us, that when it was used for engraving on, the 
artist could conceal all these blemishes among the strokes 
of his work ; but when it was to be formed into cups or 

firecious vases, they always chose the Acentetum, which 
iad no flaws or blemishes. 

ACEPIIALI, or Acepii aut.e, a term applied to seve- 
ral sects who refused to follow some noted leader. Thus, 
the persons who refused to follow cither John of Antioch 
or St Cyril, in a dispute that happened in the council of 
Ephesus, were termed Aerphaii, without a head or leader. 
Such bishops, also, as were exempt from the jurisdiction 
and discipline of their patriarch, were styled Acepkali. 

Acephali, the levellers in the reign of King Henry I. 
who acknowledged no head or superior. They were 
reckoned bo poor, that they had not a tenement by which 
they might acknowledge a superior lord. 

ACEPHALOUS, or Acephalds, in a general sense, 
without a head. The term is more particularly used in 
speaking of certain rations or people, represented by 
ancient naturalists and cosmographcrs, as well as by 
some modern travellers, as formed without heads; their 
eves, mouth, Ac. being placed in other parts. Such are 
the Hlemmyes, a nation of Africa, near the head of 
the Niger, represented to be by Pliny and Solinus: 

thesse, ore rt 



the Ganges, sine cerrice, orulos in 
Mela also speaks of people, qvihus capita et rtdtvs in pec- 
tort sunt And Suidas, Stephanus Byzantinus, Vopiseus, 
and others after them, relate the like. Some madern tra- 
vellers have pretended to find acephalous people in Ame- 



hare been framed as to the origin of 
the fable of the Acephali. Hie first is that of Thomas 
Barthohne, who turns the whole into a metaphor: being 
convinced, that the name Acephuli was anciently given 
to such as had less brain, or conducted themselves less 
by the rules of prudence, than others. Olearius rather 
apprehends that the ancient voyagers, viewing certain 
barbarous people from the coasts, had been imposed on 
by their uncouth dress ; for that the Samogitians, being 
short of stature, and going in the severity of winter with 
their heads covered in hoods, seem at a distance as if 
they were headless. F. Lafitau says, that by . 
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Acefiiaxus, an obsolete term for the taenia or 
worm, which was long supposed to be acephalous, 
first who gave it a head was Tulpius 



Aeephtluiare only meant people whose heads arc sunk below their 
II shoulders. Hulsius, in his epitome of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's Voyage to Guiana, speaks of a people which that 
traveller found between the lakes of Panama and Cassipa, 
who had no head or neck : and Hondius, in his map, 
marks the place with the figures of these monsters. But 
' DticHpt. De Laet 1 rejects the story; being informed by others, 
Amcr. lib. that the inhabitants of the banks of the Caorcu a river that 
xvil. c. 23. fl on - 8 ou t 0 f tJ) C lake 0 f Cassipa, have their heads so far 
sunk between their shoulders, that manv believed they 
had their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in 
their breasts. 

tape- 
The 

it a head was Tulpius, and after him 
Fehr : the former even makes it btetpt, or t» o-headed. 

Acbfiialcs is also used to express a verse defective 
In the beginning. 

ACEQUARA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
"ncipality of Citra. with 2263 inhabitants. 
ACEQUARIA, a town of Italy, in the grand duchy of 
Modena, about 18 miles south-west from the capital, with 
1360 inhabitants. It is chiefly celebrated for its mineral 
springs. 

ACEQUI, a city, the capital of the province of the 
same name, in Italy. It is a walled city, partly on the 
banks of the Bormida, and partly on a hill rising above 
that river. It has a cathedral, three monasteries, and a 
nunnery. The inhabitants, who chiefly trade in silk, are 
GG0O. There are some celebrated warm baths, which 
were known in ancient times, and used by the Romans. 
It is in Long. & 31. E. Lat. 44. 40. N. 
ACER, the Maple or Sycamore Trke. 
ACERA, the name of a town of Spain, on the river 
Car. >n, in the jurisdiction of Saldana and province of 
Valencia ; and also of another on the Ebro, in the depart- 
ment of Reynosa and province of Toro. 

ACERB, a sour rough ostringency of taste, such as 
that of unripe fruit. 

ACERENZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
province of Basilica ta, 80 miles east from Naples, con- 
taining 1800 inhabitants. 

ACER1NA, in Ichthyology, a name given bv Pliny and 
other old naturalists to the fish we at this time call the 
raffe. 

ACERNO, a town of Italy, in the citerior principality 
of Naples, with a bishop's see, and 2400 inhabitants. It 
is situated 12 miles north-east of Saluno, in Lung. 15. 
46. E. Lat. 40. 45. N. 

ACERRA, in antiquity, an altar erected among the 
Romans, near the bed of a person deceased, on which 
his friends daily offered incense till his burial. The real 
intention probably was to overcome any offensive smell 
that might arise about the corpse. The Chinese have 
still a custom like this : they erect an altar to the de- 
ceased in a room hung with mourning, and place an 
image of the dead person on the altar, to which every one 

andperfumes. 

The aurmi also signified a little pot, wherein were put 
the incense and perfumes to be burnt on the altars of the 
gods and before the dead. It appears to have been the 
same with what was otherwise called tkuribulum and Watts, 
The Jews had their acerra: in our vert ion rendered cen- 
ter*; and the Romanists still retain them under the name 
of incente pot*. In Roman writers we frequently meet 
with plena acerra, a full acerra; to understand which, it 
is to be observed, that people were obli-red to offer in- 
cense in proportion to their estate and condition; the 
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rich in larger quantities, the poor only a few grains : the 
former poured out full aceme on the altar, the latter took 
out two or three bits with their fingers. 

Arr.it n \. a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and in the Terra di I-avoro, seated on the river Agno, 
7 miles north-east of Naples ; anciently Acerra. It con- 
tains 6256 inhabitants. Long. 14. 13. E. Lat 40. 55. N. 

ACESCENT, a word used to denote any thing which 
is turning sour, or which is slightly acid. It is only 
applied properly to the former of these two meanings. 
The second may be expressed by either of the two words 
acidulous or sub-acid. 

ACESINES, in Ancient Geography, a large and rapid 
river of India, which Alexander passed in his expedition 
into that country. The kingdom of Porus, which was 
conquered by Alexander, lay between the Hydaspcs and 
this river, which, uniting with the former and other con- 
siderable rivers pours its waters into the Indus. Accord- 
ing to Major Rennell, the modern Chunab is the Acesines 
of the ancients. 

ACESIL'S, a bishop of Constantinople in the reign of 
Constantino, was a rigid adherent to the Novatian doc- 
trines, according to which those whom persecutions had 
shaken from the faith, or who were guilty of any mortal 
sin after baptism, could not be admitted to the commu- 
nion of the church, even after exhibiting the most con- 
vincing proofs of sincere repentance. Constantine, who 
was extremely displeased with the severity of this rigid 
sect, in discouraging and rejecting repentance, is said to 
have thus expressed himself: " 1 hen, Acesius, make a 
sadder for yourself, and go up to heaven alone." 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a measure used by the 
ancients, equal to one-eighth of our pint. It seems to 
have acquired its name from a vessel in which acetum nr 
vinegar was brought to their tables, and which probably 
contained about this quantity. 

Acetabulum, in Anatomy, a cavity in any bone for re- 
ceiving the protuberant head of another, and thereby 
forming that species of articulation called En arthrosis. 

Acetabulum, in Botany, the trivial name of a species 
of the peziza, or cup peztza, a genus belonging to the 
cryptogam ia fungi of Lmraeus. It has got the name of 
acetabulum from the resemblance its leaves bear to a cup. 

ACETARY. Grew, in his Atuitomy uf Plants, applies 
this term to a pulpy substance in certain fruits, e. g. the 
pear, which is inclosed in a congeries of small calculous 
bodies towards the base of the fruit, and ia always of an 
acid taste. 

ACETOSA, Sorrel; by Ltnnarus joined to the genus 

Humex. 

ACETOSELLA, in Botany, a species of Oxalis. 

ACETOUS, an epithet applied to such substances aa 
are sour, or partake of the nature of vinegar. 

ACETUM, Vinegar, the vegetable acid of the che- 
mists. 

ACILEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of the island 
of Rhodes, in the district of lalyeus and the first and 
most ancient of all ; said to be built by the Hcliades, or 
grandsons of the sun. 

ACILEANS, the inhabitants of Achaia Propria, a 
Peloponnesian state. This republic was not considerable, 
in early times, for the number of it* troops, nor for its 
wealth, nor for the extent of its territories ; but it was 
famed for its probity, its justice, and its love of liberty. 
Its high reputation for these virtues was very ancient. 
The Crotomons and Sybarites, to re-establish order in their 




towns adopted the laws and customs of the Achsrans. Af- 
ter the famous battle of Lcuctra, a difference arose betwixt 
the Lacedemonians and Thebans, who held the virtue of 
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this people in such veneration, that they terminated the 
dispute by their decision. The government of the Acha-ans 
was democratic^!. They preserved their liberty till the 
time of Philip and Alexander ; but in the reign of these 
princes, and afterward*, they were either subjected to the 
Macedonians, who had made themselves masters of Greece, 
or oppressed by domestic tyrants. The Achamn com- 
monwealth consisted of twelve inconsiderable towns in 
Peloponnesus. Towards the 124th Olympiad, about the 
time when Ptolemy Soter died, and when Pyrrhus invad- 
ed Italv, the republic of the Achaean* recovered its old 
institutions and unanimity. The inhabitants of I'utnc and 
of I J v nut were the first assertors of ancient liberty. Hie 
tyrants were banished, and the towns again made one 
commonwealth. A public council was then held, in which 
affairs of importance were discussed and determined. A 
register was appointed to record the transactions of the 
council. This assembly had two presidents, who were 
nominated alternately by the different towns. But instead 
of two presidents, they soon elected but one. Many 
neighbouring towns, which admired the constitution of 
this republic, founded on equality, liberty, the love of 
justice, and of the public good, were incorporated with 
the Acha-ans, unit admitted to the full enjoyment of their 
laws and privileges. — -The arms, which the Achsans chief- 
ly used »ere clings. They were trained to the art from 
their infancy, by slinging from a great distance, at a cir- 
cular mark of a moderate circumference. By long prac- 
tice they took so nice an aim, that they were sure, not 
only to hit their enemies on the head, but on any part 
of the face they chose. Their slings were of a different 
kind from those of the Balearians, whom they far suqwss- 
ed in dexterity. 

ACII.'EI, Ac:h,?:a ns, the inhabitants of Achaia Propria. 
In Livy, the people of Greece ; for the most part called 
Ackwi by the Roman poets. In Homer, the g 
name for Grecians. See Ach.ran*. 

ACH/EMENES, according to Herodotus, « 

r of Cainbyses, and great-grandfather of Cyrus the 
king of Persia. Most of the commentators of Ho- 
we of opinion, that the Achffmenes whom that poet 
Ode xii. of his 2d book, was one of the Persian 
; but if that were true, he must have reigned 
before the Medes subdued the Persians ; for we do not 
of any king of that name from the time that the 

which is looked 
However this be, the 
is frequently given to the Persians 
in the old Latin poet*. 

AcHjKM e n as, son of Darius I. king of Persia, and 
brother of Xerxes, had the government of Egypt bestow- 
ed on him, after Xerxes had forced the Egyptians to re- 
turn to their allegiance. He some time alter commanded 
the Egyptian fleet in the celebrated expedition which 
proved so fatal to all Greece. The Egyptians having 
again taken up arms after the death of Xerxes, Achemcncs 
was sent into Egypt to suppress the rebellion, but was 
vanquished by Inarus. chief of the rebels, succoured by 
the Athenians. 

ACHrEUS, cousin-german to Scleucus Ceraunus and 
the Great, kings of Syria, became a very 
monarch, and enjoyed the dominions he had 
I for many years ; but at last he was punished for 
his usurpations in a dreadful manner, in the 1 10th year of 
IJb, iii. Home, as related by Polybius.' 
■p. 66. ACHAFALAYA, a river in Louisiana, in North Ame- 
rica, or more properly a secondary channel of the Missis- 
sippi, by which a part of its waters flows off from the 
mam trunk, and passes to the Gulf of Mexico. Its mouth 
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is about 100 miles westward of the proper mouth of the Achats 

Mississippi. V 

ACHAIA, a name taken for that part of Greece which Acown - 
Ptolemy calls HeOas, the younger Pliny Gr*cia ; now^"^ 
called lAvadui. 

Acujia PnoFHH, anciently a small district in the north 
of Peloponnesus, running westward along the bay of Co- 
rinth, and bounded on the west by the Ionian Sea, on the 
south by Elia and Arcadia, and on the east by Sicyonia : 
inhabitants, the Aelurtms, properly so called ; its metropolis 
Patrtt. It is now called Romania Alia, in the Morea. 

Acutl.i also denoted all those countries that joined in 
the Achtcan league, reduced by the Romans to a province. 
Likewise for Peloponnesus. 

Acu.n l Prabyteri, or the Presbyters of Achaia, were 
those who were present at the martyrdom of St Andrew 
the apostle, a. d. 59 ; and are said to have written on 
epistle in relation to it. Relhtrmin, and several other 
eminent writers in the church of Rome, allow it to be 
genuine ; while Du Pin and some others expressly re- 
ject it. 

AC HAIL'S, son of Ethwin, was raised to the crown of 
Scotland, a. d. 788. The Emperor Charlemagne sent an 
embassy to this prince, to request an alliance with him 
against the English, whose pirates so infested the seas 
that the merchants could not carry on their trade. The 
alliance was concluded in France, upon conditions so ad- 
vantageous to the Scots, that Achaius, to perpetuate the 
memory of it, added to the arms of Scotland a double 
field sowed with lilies. He died in 819. 

ACIIALALACTLI, a species of king's-fisher. 

ACHAN, the son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah, at 
the taking of Jericho, concealed two hundred shekels of 
silver, a Babylonish garment, and a wedge of gold, con- 
trary to the express command of God. This sin proved 
fatal to the Israelites, who were repulsed at the siege of 
AL In this dreadful exigence, Joshua prostrated himself 
before the Lord, and begged that he would have mercy 
upon his people. Achan was discovered by casting lots, 
and he and his children were stoned to death. This ex- 
piation being made, Ai was taken by stratagem. (Josh, 
vii. viii.) 

ACHAN'E, an ancient Persian corn 
big 46 Attic medhnni. 

ACHARACA, anciently a town of Lydia, I 
twecn Tralles and Nysa; in which were the temple of 
Pluto and the cave Charoniuro, where patients slept in 



ACHAT, in I jaw, implies a purchase or bargain. And 
hence probably purveyors were called Ackaton, from then- 
making bargains. 

ACHATES, the companion of .Eneas, and his most 
faithful friend, celebrated in Virgil. 

Achates, in Natural History, the same as Aoatr. 
Achates, in Ancient Geography, a river of Sicily, now 
the DriUo ; which runs from north to south, almost pa- 
rallel with, and at no great distance from the Ge!a : and 
rises in the north of the territory of Noto. It gave name 
to the achates, or agate, said to be first found there. 

ACIIAZ1B, or Aciizim in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Galilee, in the tribe of Asher, nine miles from Ptole- 
mais. — Also a town in the more southern parts of the 
tribe of Judah. 

ACHKEN, Ache', or Aciien, a kingdom of Sumatra, 
in the East Indies, situated on the north-western part of 
the island, and not extending inland rbove 60 miles to the 
south-cast. It was formerly a flourishing and extensive 
state, but has now greatly declined from its importance. 

a prey to anarchy, from the contests of 
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Acheen. petty chiefs. In 1820 it waa bounded, according to the 
'moat correct reports, by Tnmituig on the eastern, and 
Sinkel on the western coast of Sumatra. Acheen is es- 
teemed comparatively healthy, being more free from 
woods and swamps than most other portions of the 
island ; and the fevers and dysenteries to which these 
are supposed to give occasion, are there said to be un- 
common. The soil is light and fertile, and produces a 
variety of the finest fruits and vegetables ; also rice and 
cotton in great plenty and perfection. Cattle are abundant, 
and reasonable in price. Though no longer the great 
mart of eastern commodities, it still carries on a consider- 
able trade with the natives of that part of the coast of 
lndostan called TrUinga, who supply it with the cotton 
goods of their country', and receive in return, gold dust, 
sapan wood, betel-nut, patch-leaf, a little pepper, sulphur, 
camphor, and benzoin. The country is supplied with 
Bengal opium, and also with iron, and many other articles 
of merchandise, by the European traders. A manufac- 
ture to some extent of a thick species of cotton cloth, 
and of striped and checked stuffs for the short drawers 
worn both by Malays and Achenese, is established here, 
and meets with an extensive sale. They weave also 
very handsome silk pieces, of a particular form, for that 
part of the dress which is called by the Malays rat/en 
terrong. But this manufacture has of late declined, 
owing probably to the decay of industry among the in- 
habitants, and also to the failure in the breed of silk-worms. 
Gold dust is collected in the mountains near Acheen. but 
the greater part is brought from the southern ports of 
Nalaboo and Soosoo. Sulphur is gathered from a vol- 
canic mountain in the neighbourhood, which supplies their 
own consumption for the manufacture of gunpowder, and 
admits of a large exportation. Having no convenient 
coins, though most species of money will be taken here 
at a valuation, traders commonly make their payments in 
gold dust, and for that purpose are all provided with 
scales or small steelyards. They carry their gold about 
them, wrapped up in pieces of bladder, and often pur- 
chase to so small an amount as to make use of grain or 
seeds for weights. They have besides a thin adulterated 
gold coin, rudely stamped with Arabic characters, called 



In their persons the Achenese differ from the rest of 
the Sumatraus, being taller, stouter, and of a darker com- 
plexion. They do not appear to be a distinct people, but are 
thought, with great appearance of reason, to be a mixture 
of Battas, Malays, and Moors, from the west of India. 
In their dispositions they are more active and industrious 
than their neighbours ; they possess more penetration 
and sagacity ; have more general knowledge ; anil, as 
merchants, they deal upon a more extensive and liberal 
footing. Their religion is Mahometan !-m ; and having a 
great number of mosques and priests, its forms and cere- 
monies are strictly observed. They speak a mixed lan- 
guage of Malay and Batta, with all the other jargons used 
bv the eastern Mahomedutis. In writing, they use the 
Malay character. 

The monarchy is hereditary, and the king usually main- 
a guard of 100 sepoys about his palace. When 
s a flourishing state, he ruled with despotic 
There was, however, according to Mr Marsden, 
a grand council of the nation, which consisted of the sultan 
at its head ; of four chief counsellors, and eight of u lower 
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municated to an eunuch, who sits next to her ; and by 
him to an officer, who then proclaims it aloud to the as- 
sembly. There are also present two other officers, one of 
whom has the government of the bazar or market, and 
the other the superintending and carrying into execution 
the punishment of criminals. All matters relative to 
commerce aud the customs of the |K>rt come under the 
jurisdiction of another functionary, who performs the ce- 
remony of giving the chap or licence for trade; which is 
done by titling a golden-hafted Arts over the head of 
the merchant who arrives, and without which he dares 
not to land his goods. Presents, the value of which 
is become pretty regularly ascertained, are then sent to 
the king aud his officers. If the stranger be in the style 
of an ambassador, the royal elephants are sent down to 
carry him and his letters to the monarch's presence ; these 
being first delivered into the hands of an eunuch, who 
places them in a silver dish, covered with rich silk, on the 
back of the largest elephant, which is provided with a 
machine for that purpose. Within about an hundred 
yards of an open hall where the king sits, the cavalcade 
stops, and the ambassador dismounts, and make* his 
obeisance by bending his body and lifting his joined hands 
to his head. When he enters the palace, if on European, 
he is obliged to take off his shoes; and having made a 
second obeisance, is seated upon a carpet on the floor, 
where Uul is brought to him." The crown revenues, which 
fluctuate considerably, are derived from import and ex- 
port duties levied on all goods. Monopolies, the approved 
resource of dcsjwtism, also afford a revenue. These are 
managed by the officer who has the superintendence of 
commerce, and who frequently uses his ] 
strument of extortion. 

Acheen, like all states in the same stage of civilisation, 
is distinguished by the severity of its punishments ; and 
no commutation is admitted, as in the southern countries. 
But it is on the poor chiefly that the rod of justice fall* 
with its full weigiit, the nobles being secure from its retri- 
bution by the number of their dependents. Petty theft 
is punished by suspending the criminal from a tree, with 
a gun or heavy weight tied to his feet ; or by cutting off 
a linger, a hand, or leg, according to the nature of the 
theft. Many of these mutilated and wretched objecU 
are daily to be seen in the streets. Bobbery on the high- 
way and housebreaking are punished by drowning, and 
afterwards exposing the body on a stake for a few days. 
If the robbery is committed upon an imauni or priest, the 
sacrilege is expiated by burning the criminal alive. A 
man who is convicted of adultery is delivered up to the 
friends and relations of the injured husband. These dis- 
couragements to vice might seem to bespeak a moral and 
virtuous people ; yet all travellers agree in representing 
the Achenese as one of the most dishonest and flagitious 
nations of the East. 

Acheen was first visited by Portuguese adventurers in 
1509, after thev had discovered the passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Hostilities imme- 
diately commenced with the inhabitants, and continued 
with various success, until the Portuguese lost Malacca 
in 16*1. About the year 1586 the monarchy of Acheen 
attained to its greatest height of power and prosperity. 
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attained to its greatest height ot power ana prosperity. 
It had a flourishing commerce ; and the port of Acheen 
was crowded with vessels from all the Asiatic countries, 
which were allowed to carry on their trade with the 
degree, who sat on the king's right hand ; anil of 16 others perfect security. About the year 1600, when the t 
who sat on his left. How far this council shares or con- navigators had penetrated to these seas, some of 



trols the royal prerogative, does not seem 
» At the kings feet," says Mr Marsden, " sits a * 
to whom he makes known his pleasure; by her it is com- 
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visited by the English shipa 
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they were well rcceir- 
, having greatly extended 
his dominions on every side, assumed the title of sovereign. 
He had some correspondence with King James ; and in 
answering one of his letters, he takes the title of King of 
Sumatra, and intimates to the king of England his wish that 
he would send out to him one ot his countrywomen for a 
wife. The French visited Acheen in 1621 under Commo- 
dore Deaulieu. The Dutch were now become the powerful 
rivals of the Portuguese in the eastern seas. They suc- 
ceeded in 1640, by the aid of their allies the Achenese, 
in wresting from them Malacca, which they had so long 
maintained. They afterwards commenced their encroach- 
ments on the Achenese, and reduced the extent of their 
ancient dominion, which, joined to the weakness of the 
government, occasioned the decline of the Achenese 
power. In 1641, the sultan Peducka Siri, who, though of 
a cruel disposition, was a powerful sovereign, died ; and 
the Achenese monarchy continued in the female line till 
1700, when a priest found means to acquire the supreme 
power. The country was agitated during the whole of 
the eighteenth century by anarchy, and the most san- 
guinary revolutions, ui 1813, the state of Acheen, for- 
merly so flourishing, was found with hardly any form of 
civil order existing, every port and village being occupied 

5r petty usurpers, who subsisted by piracy and smug- 
ing. At length the reigning monarch was compelled to 
abdicate the throne in favour of a shop-keepers son in 
Prince of Wales Island ; but he was restored in 1810 to 
his dignity. In the following year, Mr Surtorius, being 
deputed to Acheen, found the country in a most miserable 
state; the king's authority a mere nullity; and though a 
commercial treaty had been concluded, there appeared in 
the distracted state of the country not the least chance 
of its provisions being carried into effect, without some 
direct and active interference to uphold the authority of 
the government. 

Aciibkn, the capital of the above state, is situated on 
a river at the north-western extremity of Sumatra, and 
about a league from the sea, where a road is formed, in 
which the shipping may be secure under the shelter of 
several islands. The town is indifferently built of bam- 
boos and rough timber, and raised some feet from the 
ground on account of the overflow of the river in the 
rainy season. Its appearance and the nature of the 
buildings resemble the generality of the Muluy bazars, 
excepting that the superior wealth of this place has occa- 
sioned a great number of public edifices, which do not 
however possess the smallest pretensions to magnificence. 
The sultan's palace, which is the chief public building, 
is a very rude and uncouth piece of architecture, designed 
to resist the force of an enemy, and surrounded with a 
moot and strong walls, but without any regular plan, or 
any view to the modern system of military attack. 
Several pieces of ordnance are planted near the gate, 
some of which are Portuguese ; but two were sent 
from England by James I., on which the founder's name 
and the date arc still legible. The river on which the 
town is situated is not large ; and the stream being di- 
vided into several channels, is rendered shallow at the 
bar. In the dry monsoon it will not admit boats of any 
burden, much less large vessels, which lie without in 
the road formed by the islands off the point. The com- 
merce has fallen off. The chief exports are, brimstone, 
betel-nut, ratans, benzoin, camphor, gold dust, pepper, 
and horses ; the imports, opium, salt, piece-goods, muslin, 
tec The town contains about 8000 houses. Long. 95. 
45. E. Lai. 5. 35. N. Marsden s Sumatra, Forrest's Foj 
Hamilton's EaH India Gazetteer. 
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ACHELOUS, in fabulous history, wrestled with Her- MmUm 
cules, for no less a prize than Dejanira, daughter of King I , 
CEneus ; but as Achelous had the power of assuming all, 
shapes, the contest was long dubious. At last, as he took 
that of a bull, Hercules tore off one of his horns, so that 
he was forced to submit, and to redeem it by giving the 
conqueror the horn of Amalthea, the same with the cor- 
nucopia, or horn of plenty ; which Hercules, having filled 
with a variety of fruits, consecrated to Jupiter. Some 
explain this fable, by saying, that Achelous is a winding 
river of Greece, whose stream was so rapid, that it roared 
like a bull, and overflowed its banks ; but Hercules, by 
bringing it into two channels, broke off one of the horns, 
and so restored plenty to the country. See the next article. 

Achelous, a river of Acarnania, which rises in Mount 
Pindus, and dividing /Etolia from Acarnnnia. falls into the 
Ionian Sea. It was formerly called Thoas, from its impe- 
tuosity, and king of Wrers. ( Homer, i The epithet Aeht- 
loiut is used for Aquat* (Virgil), the ancients calling all 
water Acktlous, especially in oaths, vows, and sacrifices, 
according to Ephorus : now called Atpro Potama. Rivers 
are by the ancient poets called Tauriformes, either from 
the bellowing of their waters, or from their ploughing the 
earth in their course. Hercules, restraining by dykes 
and mounds the inundations of the Achtlmu, is said to 
have broken off one of his horns, and to have brought hack 
plenty to the country. See the preceding article. 

ACHENWALL, Gottfried, a German writer, who 
obtained considerable celebrity from having first reduc- 
ed statistics to a regular branch of study, and excited 
much of the attention of others to the subject. He was 
born at Elbing, in East Prussia, in October 1719. He 
studied, according to the custom of Germany, in several 
universities ; and was at Jena, Halle, and Lcipsic, before 
he took a degree at the last of those cities. He removed 
to Marburg in 1746, where he continued during two years 
to read lectures on history, and on the law of nature and 
of nations, and commenced those inquiries in statistics 
by which his name became known. In 1748 he removed 
to Gottingen, where he resided till his death in 1772. He 
made several journeys to Switzerland, France, Holland, 
and England, and published numerous small but accurate 
works on their history, population, products, laws, reve- 
nues, and administration. His chief merit lay in the lec- 
tures he delivered at the university, where he was a pro- 
fessor, in which he brought forward, in a fixed and steady 
form, and in a new and luminous point of view, those 
active powers of states which conduce to their physical 
and moral prosperity. He was married in 1752 to a lady 
named Walthcr, who obtained some celebrity by a volume 
of poems published in 1750. Both Achcnwall and his 
wife were great contributors to the periodical publications 
of Gottingen, by which they gained a degree of reputa- 
tion which, from their labours not having been published 
in a separate form, has been since nearly forgotten, and 
owing to which we are unable to place before our readers 
a correct list of their writings. (g.) 

ACHEK, a river in the grand duchy of Baden, rising 
in the Mummel lake, and tailing into the Rhine between 
Lechtenau and Greffern. 

ACHERI, I. i kk d', a learned Benedictine of the con- 
gregation of St Maur, was born at St Quintin, in Picardy, 
in 1609, and made himself famous by printing several 
works, which till then were only in manuscript : particu- 
larly, the Epistle attributed to St Barnabas ; the \Vorks of 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury ; a collection of scarce 
and curious pieces, under the title of Spiciltmum, L a. 
Gleanings, in 13 volumes quarto. The prefaces and 
notes which he annexed to many of these pieces, show 
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him to have been a man of genius and abilities. There 
wu an edition of this valuable work published in 1725, in 
three volumes folio ; but the editor appears to have taken 
some unwarrantable liberties with the learned prefaces of 
his author. Achcri had some share in the pieces insert- 
ed in the first volumes of the Acts of the Saints of the 
order of St Benedict ; the title whereof acquaints us that 
they were collected and published by him and Father 
Mabillon. Alter a very retired life, till the age of 
76, he died at Paris the 29th of April 1685, in the ab- 
bey of St Germain in the Fields, where he had been 
ian. 

AC HERN, a city, chief of the bailiwick of the same 
It is situated on the Acher, and on the mountain 
road ; has SOU houses, and 1368 inhabitants, several of 
whom are employed in woollen and in iron manufactures. 

ACHERNER, or Achabskr, a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the southern extremity of the constellation Eai- 
dan-cs, but invisible in our latitude. 

ACHERON, feigned by the poets to have been the 
son of Ceres, whom she hid in hell for fear of the Titans, 
and turned into a river, over which souls departed were 
ferried in their way to Elysium. 

Acheron, in Ancitnt Gaxfrapky, a river of Thesprotia, 
in Epirus ; which, alter forming the lake Acherusio, at 
no great distance from the promontory of Chimerium, fall* 
into the sea opposite to the isle of 1*0X0. 

Acheron, or Aciieros, a river of the Bnittii in Italy, 
running from east to west, where Alexander, king of 
Epirus, was slain by the Lucani, being deceived by the 
oracle of Dodona, which bade him beware of Acheron. 

ACHERSET, an ancient measure of com, conjectured 
to be the same with our quarter, or eight bushels. 

ACHERUSIA PALI'S, a lake between Cumse and the 
promontory Miscnum, now // Logo dclia CoUueia. (Clu- 
verius.) Some confound it with the Laetu Lutrinus, and 
others with the Loan Acemi ; but Strabo and Pliny dis- 
tinguish them. — Also a lake of Epirus, through which the 
Acheron runs. — There is also a cave of the same name, 
through which Hercules is fabled to have descended to 
hell to drag forth Cerberus. 

ACHIAR is a Malayan word, which signifies all sorts 
of fruits and roots pickled with vinegar and spice. The 
Dutch import from Batavia all sorts of achiar, but par- 
ticularly that of Bamboo, a kind of cane, extremely thick, 
which grows in the East indies. It is preserved there, 
whilst it is still green, with very strong vinegar and spice ; 
and is called bamboo arJaar. The name changes accord- 
ing to the fruit with which the achiar is made. 

ACHICOLUM is used to expess the fornix, tMolut, 
or tudatnrittm of the ancient baths ; which was a hot room 
where they used to sweat. It is also called areititholus. 
ACHILLjEA, Yarrow, Milfoil, Nosebleed, or 

8NKEZEWORT. 

ACHILLEID, Aciiilleis, a celebrated poem of Sta- 
tius, in which that author proposed to deliver the whole 
life and exploits of Achilles ; but being prevented by 
death, he has only treated of the infancy and education 
of his hero. See Statil's. 

ACHILLES, one of the greatest heroes of ancient 
Greece, was the son of Pelcus and Thetis. He was a na- 
tive of Phthia, in Thcssaly. His mother, it is said, in 
order to consume every mortal part of his body, used to 
lay him every night under live coals, anointing him with 
ambrosia, which preserved every part from burning but 
one of his lips, owing to his having licked it. She dipped 
him also in the waters of the river Styx ; by which his 
whole body became invulnerable, except that part of his 
heel by which she held him. But this opinion is not uni- 
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versal, nor is it a part of his character as drawn by Ho- 
mer; for in the Iliad (B. xxL 161.) be is actually wound- 
ed in the right arm by the lance of Asteropcus, in the 
battle near the river Scamandcr. Thetis afterwards in- 
trusted him to the care of the centaur Chiron, who, to 
give him the strength necessary for martial toil, fed him 
with honey and the marrow of lions and wild boars. To 
prevent his going to the siege of Troy, she disguised him 
in female apparel, and hid him among the maidens at the 
court of King Lycomedes -, but Ulysses discovering him, 
persuaded him to follow the Greeks. Achilles distinguish- 
ed himself by a number of heroic actions at the siege. 
Being disgusted, however, with Agamemnon for the loss) 
of Briscis, he retired from the camp; but returning to 
avenge the death of his friend Patroclus, he slew Hec- 
tor, fastened his corpse to his chariot, and dragged it 
round the walls of Troy. At last Paris, the brother of 
Hector, wounded him in the heel with an arrow, while he 
was in the temple treating about his marriage with Philox- 
ena, daughter of King Priam. Of this wound he died, 
and was interred on the promontory of Sigcum ; and after 
Troy was taken, the Greeks sacrificed Philoxena on his 
tomb, in obedience to his desire, that he might enjoy her 
company in the Elysian fields. It is said that Alexan- 
der, seeing this tomb, honoured it by placing a crown 
upon it ; at the same time crying out, that « Achilles 
was happy in having, during his life, such a friend as Pa- 
troclus, and, after his death, a poet like Homer." Achil- 
les is supposed to have died 1183 years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

Achilles TaUus. See Tatius. 

Tesno-AcuiLUS, in Anatomy, is a strong tendinous cord 
formed by the tendons of several muscles, and inserted 
into the os calcis. It has its name from the fatal wound 
Achilles is said to have received in that part from Paris, 
the son of Priam. 

ACHILLINT, Alexander, was born at Bologna in 
1463. He was celebrated as a lecturer both in medi- 
cine and philosophy, and was styled the Great Philoso- 
pher. Achillini died in 1512. His philosophical works 
were printed in one volume folio, at V enice, in 1508, and 
reprinted with considerable additions in 1545, 1651, and 
1568. His principal medical works are: 1. Annotutiones 
Anatomies?, Bonon. 1520, 4to, and Venice, 1521, 8vo. 
2. De Human i Corporis A aa to mis, Venice, 1521, 4to. 3. In 
Mundini Anatomiam Annotationes, printed with Katham's 
Fasciculus Medicine, Venice, 1522, fol. 4. De Subjecto 
Mediciiue, cum annotationibua Pamphili Montii, Venice, 
1568. 5. De Chiromantic Principiis et Physiognomic, 
fol. without place or year. 6. De Universahbus, Bonon. 
1501, fol. 7. De Subjecto Chiromantic et Physiognomic, 
Bonon. 1503, fol. and Pavia, 1515, foL 

ACHIOTTE, or Achiotk, a foreign drug, used in dyeing 
and in the preparation of chocolate. It is the some wits 
the substance more usually known by the name of Aa- 

MOTTO. 

ACHIROPOETOS, a name given by ancient writers 
to certain miraculous pictures of Christ and the Virgin, 
supposed to have been made without hands. The most 
celebrated of these is the picture of Christ preserved in 
the church of St John Late ran at Rome ; said to have been 
begun by St Luke, but finished by the ministry of angels. 

ACHMET, son of Seerim, an Arabian author, has left 
a book concerning the interpretation of dreams, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Indians, Persians, and Egyp- 
tians, which was translated into Greek and Latin, fhe 
original is now lost. He lived about the fourth cen- 
tury. 

Achmet I. emperor of the Turks, the third son and 
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^^be reached the age of 15. During the period of hi* 
reign, the Turkish empire enjoyed at one time great pros- 
perity, and at another vrus depressed with adversity. The 
Asiatic rebels, who took refuge in Persia, involved the 
two empires in a war, during which the Turks lost Bag- 
dad, to recover which every effort proved unsuccessful. 
In his reign, Transylvania and Hungary were the scenes 
of war between the Turks and German*. In addition to 
the calamities and distresses of war abroad, and internal 
tumults and broils, a pretender to his throne disturbed 
, his repose, and made attempt* on hi* life. He was much 
devoted to amusements, and spent his time chiefly in the 
harem and m the sports of the field. His seraglio con- 
1 of .WOO women ; and his hunting establishment was 
d of 40,000 falconers, and an equal number of 
n, in different parts of his dominions. He ex- 
I great sums of money in building, and particularly 
on a magnificent mosque which he erected in the Hippo- 
drome. Achmet was less cruel than some of hb prede- 
cessors, but he was haughty and ambitious. He died in 
1617, at the age of 29. His three sons successively 
ascended the throne after him. 

Achmet II. emperor of the Turks, son of Sultan Ibra- 
him, succeeded his brother Solyman in 1691. The ad- 
ministration of affuirs during his reign was feeble and un- 
settled. The Ottoman territory- was overrun by the im- 
perialists ; the Venetians seized the Morea, took the isle 
of Chios, and several places in Dalraatia; and the Arabs 
attacked and plundered a caravan of pilgrims, and even 
laid siege to Mecca. Though he never discovered the 
vigour and sagacity that are essentially requisite in the 
character of a sovereign, in private life he was mild, de- 
vout, and inoffensive. He was fond of poetry and music ; 
and to those about his person, he was cheerful and ami- 
able. He died in 1695, at the age of 50. 

Achmet III. emperor of the Turks, son of Mahomet 
IV. succeeded his brother Mustapha II. who was deposed 
in 1703. Alter he had settled the discontents of the em- 
pire, his great object was to amass wealth. With this 
view he debased the coin, and imposed new taxes. He 
received Charles XII. of Sweden, who took refuge in his 
dominions after the battle of Pultowa in 1709, with great 
hospitality ; and, influenced by the sultana mother, he de- 
clared war against the Czar I'eter, Charles's formidable 
rival. Achmet recovered the Morea from the Venetians ; 
but his expedition into Hungary was less fortunate, for 
his army was defeated by Prince Eugene at the bottle of 
Peterwaradin, in 1716. As the public measures of Ach- 
met were influenced by ministers and favourites, the em- 
pire during his reign was frequently distracted by politi- 
cal struggles and revolutions. The discontent and sedi- 
tion of his soldiers at last drove him from the throne. 
He was deposed in 1730, and succeeded by his nephew 
Mahomet V. He was confined in the same apartment 
which had been occupied by his successor previously to 
his elevation to the throne, and died of apoplexy in 1736, 
at the age of 74. The intentions of this prince, it is said, 
were upright ; but his talents were moderate, never dis- 
covering that vigour of mind and steadiness of action 
which are so necessary in the character of a sovereign. 
Excessive confidence in his vizier diminished the splen- 
dour of his reign, and probably tended to shorten the 
period of it. 

Achmet Geduc, a famous general under Mahomet II. 
and Bajazet II. in the fifteenth century. When Mahomet 
II. died, Bajazet and Zezan both claimed the throne, 
Achmet sided with the former, and by his bravery and 
conduct fixed the crown on hi* head. But Bajazet took 
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away his life; shining virtue being always an 
able crime in the eyes of a tyrant. 

ACIIMETSCHET, a town of the peninsula of the 
Crimea, the residence of the Sultan Galgi 
son of the Khan of Tartary. 

ACHMIM, Akmim, or Echmim, a considerable city c 
Upper Egypt, situated in a district very fertile in grain, 
cotton, and sugar. The street* are broader and more re- 
gular than is usual in Egypt, though, being built only of 
unburn t brick, they have a dull gloomy appearance. The 
Greeks have a church, which they hold in great venera- 
tion, and which is adorned with granite pillars from the 
ruins of Chemnis or Panopolis, a celebrated cily, of which 
few other vestiges now remain. 

ACHOXRY, a small town of Ireland, in the province 
of Con naught and county of Sligo, seated on the river 
Shannon. 

ACHOH, a valley of Jericho, lying along the river 
Jordan, not far from Gilgal ; so called from Achan, the 
trouble r of Israel, being there stoned to death. 

Achoa, in Medicine, a species of Hbrpks. 

Achoh. in Mythology, the god of ilies; to 
cording to limy, the inhabitants of Cyrene sac 
order to obtain deliverance from the insects, and the < 
orders occasioned by them. 

ACHROMATIC, an epithet expressing want of co- 
lour. The word is Greek, being compounded of a priva- 
tive, and xjapo, colour. 

Achhomjtic TelcscopcM are telescopes contrived to 
remedy the aberrations in colours. The invention of the Invention 
tuicscopc, by which the powers of vision arc extended of thelelo. 
to the utmost boundaries of space, forms an epoch in K0 P e * 
the history of science. The human intellect had at 
last emerged from the long night of error, and begun to 
shine with unclouded lustre. The age of erudition, which 
arose on the revival of letters, had been succeeded by 
the age of science and philosophy. The study of the 
ancient classics had infused some portion of taste and 
vigour. But men did not long remain jiassivc admirers ; 
they began to feel their native strength, and hastened to 
exert it. A new impulsion was given to the whole frame 
of society ; the bolder spirits, bursting from the trammels 
of authority, ventured to question inveterate opinions, 
and to explore, with a fearless yet discerning eye, the 
wide fields of human knowledge. Copernicus had partly 
restored the true system of the world; Stevinus had ex- 
tended the principles of mechanics ; the fine genius of 
Galileo had detected and applied the laws of motion ; the 
bold excursive imagination of Kepler had, by the aid of 
immense labour, nearly completed his discovery of the 
great laws which control the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies; and our countryman Napier had just rendered 
himself immortal by the sublime discovery of logarithms. 
At this eventful period, amidst the fermentation of talents, 
the refracting telescope was produced by an obscure glass- 
grinder in 1 1 ol land, — a country then fresh from the struggle 
against foreign oppression, and become the busy seat of 
commerce and of the useful arts. Yet the very name of 
that meritorious person, and the details connected with 
his invention, are involved in much obscurity. On a 
question of such peculiar interest we shall afterwards en- 
deavour to throw some light, by comparing together such 
incidental notices as have been transmitted by contempo- 
rary writers. In the mean time, we may rest assured that 
the construction of the telescope was not, as certain authors 
would insinuate, the mere offspring of chance, but was, 
like other scientific discoveries, the fruit of close and 

by an ardent curiosity. A new and perhaps 
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ice, which would pan unheeded by the ordinary 
spectator, arrests the glance of genius, and sets all the 
powers of fancy to work. But the inventor of the tele- 
scope, we arc informed, was acquainted besides with the 
elements of geometry, which enabled him to prosecute his 
views, and to combine the results with unerring success. 
No sooner was this fine discovery — admirable for the very 
simplicity of its principle — whispered abroad, than it fixed 
the attention of the chief mathematicians over Europe. 
Kepler, with his usual fertility of mind, produced a trea- 
tise on Dio/ttrics, in which he investigated at large the 
distinct effects of the combinations of different lenses. 1 
Galileo, from some very obscure hints, not only divined 
the composition of the telescope, but actually constructed 
one, with a concave eye-glass, which still bc'urs his name. 
This telescope is shorter, but gives less light than ai 
one proposed by Kepler, and called the i 
■cope, which inverts the objects, and 
of only two lenses, that next the ej 
With such an imperfect instrument — the same, indeed, 
though of rather higher magnifying power, with our mo- 
dern opera-glass — did the Tuscan artist, as our great poet 
quaintly styles the philosopher, venture to explore the 
heavens." He noticed the solar spots, sun eyed the 
cavernous and rocky surface of the moon, observed the 
successive phases of the planet Venus, and discovered 
the more conspicuous of Jupiter's satellites. The truths 




scaffold, on the Uth of May 1619, while his persecutor, 
ashamed to approach the spectacle of his sufferings, beheld 
at a distance, with the coolness of a tyrant, from the win- 
dows of his palace, and by help of a telescope, the gesture 
and aspect of the venerable patriot, and all the melancholy 
circumstances attending the decollation. 3 

The skill and ingenuity of artists and mathematicians ti 
were now exerted in attempts to improve the construction °f 
of an instrument so fortunately contrived. The perfec-*~ 
tion of the telescope would require the union, as far as they 
are capable of beingconjoined,of three diffcrentqualities, — 
distinctness of vision, depth of magnifying power,and ex- 
tent of field. Of these requisites, the first two arc evidently 
the most important, and to Bttain them was on object of 
For the condition of amplitude and 
that the principal image, or 



tic 



' Jupitei 

thus reveuled ihook the inveterate prejudices of the 
ed, and furnished the most triumphant evidence to the 
true theory of the universe. 

It is painful to remark, that the application of the first 
telescope in the country which had given it birth was 
directed to a very different purpose. The maker, after 
having finished one, judging it of singular use in the mili- 
tary profession, was naturally induced, by the hope of 
patronage, to present it to the younger Prince Maurice, 
whose bravery and conduct hud so beneficially contribut- 
ed to the independence of the United Provinces. Hut at 
this moment a bloody tragedy was acting in Holland. 
The chief of the republic, not content with that high 
station which the gratitude of his fellow-citizens had con- 
ferred upon him, sought to aggrandize his pow< r by crush- 
ing all opposition. In the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, he artfully gained the favour of the unilifccrning 
populace, and joining his intrigues to the violence of the 
C'alvinistic clergy, he succeeded in preferring the charge 
of a plot against "the more strenuous supporter* of the com- 
monwealth, which involved them in ruin. Not only was the 
celebrated Grotius condemned to the gloom of iicr]iotu.al 
imprisonment, but the aged senator Uarnevehlt, w hose 
wise and upright counsels had guided the state amidst all 
the troubles of a long revolutionary conflict, was led to the 



the one formed by the eye-glass, should be large, bright, 
and well defined. On die supposition then generally re- 
ceived, that, in the passage of light through the same 
media, the angle of incidence bears a constant ratio to the 
angle of refraction, which is very nearly true in the case 
of small angles, it followed, as a geometrical consequence, 
that the spherical figure would accurately collect all the 
rays into a focus. To obtain the desired improvement of 
the telescope, therefore, nothing seemed to be wanting but 
to enlarge sufficiently its aperture, or to employ for the 
eye-glass a more considerable segment of the sphere. On 
trial, however, the results appeared to be at 
the hasty deductions of theory, 



ing glare and indistinctness of vision. But a discovery 
soon afterwards in optics led to more accurate con- 
Willehrord Knell, a very ingenious Dutch ma- 
tt, who was snatched away at an early age. 



traced out by experiment, about the year 16^9. the true 
law that connects the angles of incidence and of refraction ; 
which the famous Descartes, who had about this time 
chosen Holland for his place of residence, published, in 
1037, in his Dioptrics, under its simplest form, establish- 
ing, that the sines of those angles, and not the angles 
themselves, bore a constant ratio in the transit of light 
be tween the same diaphanous media. It hence followed, 
that the lateral rays of the light which enter a denser 
medium, bounded by a spherical surface, in the direction 
of the axis, will not meet this axis precisely in the some 
point, but will cross it somewhat nearer the surface. In 
short, the constant ratio or index of refraction will be that 
of the distances of the actual focus from the centre of the 
sphere, and from the point of external impact. Since an 
arc differs from its sine by a quantity nearly proportioned 
to its cube, the deviation of the extreme rays from the 
correct focus, or what is called the spherical al 



■ Kepler explained the construction of the astronntrinil telescope with two r:-iv.-x lenses: he likewise proposed s third glass to 
restore the inverted imnge. Hut Scheinrr first employed the astronomical t' IcSCQpC unil described his observations with it in 1(130. 
Father Ubeita placed the third lens of Kepler near the primary focus, and thus enlarged tbt field of view. Such is the arrangement 

• like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from tbe top of Fesoli'. 
Or in Valdarna, to descry new lands. 

Rivers, or mountain*, on" ber spotty globe. (Paniiu ls*t, bonk i. 2B0-S90.) 
* The discovery of the telescope, from the mystery at first practised, is involved in considerable uncertainty. The most probable 
statement, however, ascribes the im'ention mi curly as 1.MI0 to yfachnrv Janscn, an intelligent spectacle-maker at Middleburg- This 
intelligent person, led by accident to cxerrisc his irgenuity on the subject, appears to have in private matured the execution of that 
wonderful though simple instrument. In a short time, however, the secret had transpired ; and Ijiprcy or l.inprrshrim. a town-man 
of the same profc •ssion, produced telescopes for sale between the years I6IW and IfilO. Hut, in 1608, Jan sen likewise constructed the 
compound microscope ; and both instruments, bv the activity of trade, were now spread quicklv over Europe- The telescope was 
copied, and perhaps improved, by Adrian Melius, son of the celebrated mathematician. It was' publicly sold st Frankfort in MOB, 
and iu the following year the Instruments were brought by Drcbbel for sale to London. 
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in that ratio, and consequently will shade ; and the conclusion seemed hence irresistible, tlust 

with "extreme rapidity, as the aperture of the the white pencil, or solar beam, is really a collection of 

is enlarged. It was now attempted to modify distinct rays, essentially coloured and differently refract- 

the figure of the object-glass, and to give it those curved ed ; that the ray, for instance, which gives us the 

surfaces which an intricate geometrical investigation marks tion of the violet, is always more bent aside from its 

out as fitted to procure a perfect concentration of all the by refraction than the ray which we term green, — and that 

refracted rays. Various contrivances were accordingly this green ray again is more refracted than the red. When 

proposed for assisting the artist in working the lenses into the spectrum was divided, by interposing partially a small 

a parabolic or spheroidal shape, and thus obtaining the screen, and each separate parcel of rays made to pass 

exact surfaces generated by the revolution of the different through a second prism, they still retained their peculiar 

conic sections. All those expedients and directions, how- colour and refractive property, but now emerged in 



ever, were found utterly to fail in practice, and nature and not in diverging lines as at first. The sun's light is 
seemed, in this instance, to oppose insurmountable barriers thus decomposed by the action of the prism into a set of 
to human curiosity and research. Philosophers began to primary coloured rays ; and these rays, if they be after- 
despair of effecting any capital improvement in dioptrical wards recombincd in the same proportions, will alwavs 
instruments, and turned their views to the construction of form a white pencil. It was hence easy to discern the 
those depending on the principles of catoptrics, or formed real cause of the imperfection of dioptrical instruments, 
by certain combinations of reflecting specula. In 1663, which is comparatively little influenced by the figure of 
Gregory, the famous James Gregory, who in many respects may be the object-glass or spherical aberration, but proceeds 
regarded as the precursor, and in some things even the mainly from the unequal refraction of light itself. The 
rival of Newton, published his Optica Promota , a work focal distance of the red ray being, in the most favourable 
distinguished by its originality, and containing much in- case, about one fortieth part shorter than tluit of the 
genious research and fine speculation. In this treatise, a violet ray, the principal image is necessarily affected with 
complete description is given of the reflecting telescope mistiness, and its margin always encircled by a coloured 
now almost universally adopted, consisting of a large per 
forated concave reflector combined with another 



Newton. 



very 

small and deep speculum placed before the principal focus. 
But such was still the low state of the mechanical arts in 
England, that no person was found capable of casting and 
polishing the metallic specula with any tolerable delicacy, 
and the great inventor never enjoyed the satisfaction and 
transport of witnessing the magic of his admirable contriv- 
ance. It was after the lapse of more than half a century, 
that Hie licv — to whom we likewise owe another instrument 
scarcely less valuable, the quadrant, or sextant, known by 
his name — at last succeeded in executing the reflecting 
telescope. In the first attempt, silvered mirrors had been 
substituted for the specula ; nor did the reflectors come 
to obtain much estimation, till, about the year 1733, the 
ingenious Mr Short distinguished himself by constructing 
them in a style of very superior excellence. 

But though thus late in guiding the efforts of artists, 
the optical treatise of Gregory proved the harbinger of 
that bright day which soon arose to illumine the recesses 
of physical science. The capacious mind of Newton, nursed 
in the calm of retirement and seclusion, was then teem- 
ing with philosophical projects. In 1665, when the tre- 
mendous visitation of the plague raged in London, and 
threatened Cambridge and other places communicating 
with the capital, this sublime genius withdrew from the 
routine of the university to his rural farm near Grantham, 
and devoted himself to most profound meditation. Amidst 
his speculations in abstruse mathematics and theoretical 



nng ; for each point of the remote object from which the 
light arrives is not represented by a corresponding point 
in the image, but by a small circle composed of graduat- 
ing colours, the centre being violet and the circumference 
red. This radical defect seemed at that time to be alto- 
gether irremediable. Newton had recourse, therefore, to 
the aid of catoptrics, and contrived his very simple though 
rather incommodious reflecting telescope, consisting ot a 
concave speculum, with a small plane one placed oblique- 
ly before it, to throw the image towards the side of the tube. 
This instrument he actually constructed ; and with ail its 
rudeness, it promised essential advantages to astronomy. 
The Newtonian reflector, after having been long neglected, 
was lately revived by Dr Hcrschcl ; and from its grett 
simplicity and moderate dissipation of light, it is perhaps 
on the whole not ill calculated for celestial observations. 

These unexpected and very important discoveries, 
which entirely changed the face of optics, were soon com- 
municated to the ltoyal Society, and published in tlic 
Philosnfthieal Traiuririion* for 1672. They were not re- 
ceived however by the learned with that admiration to 
which they were justly entitled, but gave occasion to so 
much ignorant opposition and obstinate controversy, tliut 
the illustrious author, thoroughly disgusted at such un- 
merited reception, henceforth, pursuing his experimental 
researches in silence, made no disclosure of them to the 
world till more than thirty years afterwards, when his 
fame being mature, and his authority commanding respect, 
he suffered his Ttvatist oh Oplirs to appear abroad. This 



astronomy, Newton was induced to examine the opinions celebrated production has long been regarded as a model 
entertained by the learned on the subject of light and co- of pure inductive science. The experiments which it re- 
lours. With this view he had recently procured from the lates appear ingeniously devised; the conclusions from 
Continent some prisms of glass, to exhibit the phenomena them are drawn with acutcness, and pursued with exqui- 
of refraction. Having placed the axis of the prism or site skill ; and the whole discourse proceeds in a style of 
glass wedge at right angles to a pencil of light from the measured and elegant simplicity. Though the researches 
sun, admitted through a small hole of the window-shutter were conducted by a process of strict analysis, the co 
in a darkened room, he contemplated the glowing image position of the work itself is cast into the synthetical 
or spectrum now formed on the opposite wall or screen, didactic form, after the manner followed in the clem. 




•*had h 



I been taught to 

elongated, stretching out 'five tinW'more fes* 

th, and marked by a series of pure and bril- and 

It was therefore obvious that the colours of s 

not confined to the margin of the spectrum, nor the 

could proceed from any varied intermixture of light and the 



form, 

as the tarv treutises of the 
auty a J 




if we 



it must be con- 
optics is not exempt from faults, 
We should betroy the interest* 
ever yielded implicit confidence even to 
If. It is the glory of Newton to have led 
~ ' t and to 1 
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Achromo- whatever be touched with the stamp of profound and ori- 
t ,, t * c ginal genius. The philosopher paid the debt of human 
* infirmity, by imbibing some tincture of the mystical spirit 
of the age, and taking a alight bias from the character of 
hia studies. The difficult art of experimenting was still 
in its infancy, and inquirers had not attained that delicacy 
and circumspection which, in practice, are indispensable 
for obtaining accurate results. Most of the speculations 
in the second and tlu'rd books of Newton's Optkt, as wc 
shall afterwards have occasion to observe, are built on 
mistaken or imperfect views of some facts, which the ad- 
mixture of extraneous circumstances had accidentally 
disguised. The very ingenious, but hasty, and often un- 
tenable hypotheses, which are subjoined, under the mo- 
dest and seemingly hesitating title of QueritM, have, on 
the whole, been productive of real harm to the cause of 
science, by the splendid example thus held forth to tempt 
the rashness of loose experimenters, and of superficial 
Even in the first book of Optic*, some of the 



capital propositions are affected by hasty and imperfect 
The term rrfrattffibility, applied to the rays 



of light, is at least unguarded ; it conveys an indistinct 
conception, and leads to inaccurate conclusions. The dif- 
ferent refractions which the primary rays undergo are not 
absolute properties inherent in these rays themselves, but 
depend on the mutual relation subsisting between them 
and the particular diaphanous medium. When the me- 
dium is changed, the refraction of one set of rays cannot 
be safely inferred from that of another. Kay, in the pas- 
sage among certain media, those rays which are designat- 
ed as the most refrangible will sometimes be the least re- 
fracted. To ascertain correctly, therefore, the index of re- 
fraction, it becomes necessary, in each distinct case, to 
examine the bearing or disposition of the particular species 
of rays ; since the principle, that the refraction of the ex- 
treme rays is always proportioned to tliat of the mean rays, 
involves a very false conclusion. 

When Newton attempted to reckon up the rays of light 
decomposed by the prism, and ventured to assign the 
famous number srtxw, he was apparently influenced by 
some lurking disposition towards mysticism. If any un- 
prejudiced person will fairly repeat the experiment, he 
must soon be convinced, that the various coloured spaces 
which paint the spectrum slide into each other by indefi- 
nite shadings ; he may name four or five principal colours, 
but the subordinate "divisions are evidently so multiplied 
as to be incapable of enumeration. The same illustrious 
mathematician, we can hardly doubt, was betrayed by a 
passion for analogy, when he imagined, that the primary 
colours are distributed over the spectrum after the pro- 
portions of the diatonic scale of music, since those inter- 
mediate spaces have rcallv no precise and defined limits. 
Had prisms of a different kind of glass been used, the dis- 
tribution of the coloured spaces would have been mate- 
rially changed. The fact is, that all Newton's prisms 
being manufactured abroad, consisted of plate or crown 
glass, funned by the combination of soda, or the mineral 
alkali, with silicious sand. The refined art of glass-mak- 
ing had only been lately introduced into England, and 
that beautiful variety called crystal, or flint-glass, which 
has so long distinguished this country, being produced 
by the union of a silicious material with the oxyde of lead, 
was then scarcely known. The original experimenter had 
not the advantage, therefore, of witnessing the varied ef- 
fects occasioned by different prisms, which demonstrate, 
that the power of refraction is not less a property of the 
peculiar medium than of the species of light itself. He 
mentions, indeed, prisms formed with water confined by 
plates of glass ; but the few trials which he made with 



them had evidently been performed with' no sufficient Achronu. 

attcntkm. In spite of bis habitual circumspection, he . 
could not always restrain the propensity so natural to 0 
genius, that of hastening to the result, aud of trusting to 
general principles more than to any particular details. 
But the same indulgent apology will not be conceded to 
some later authors. It is truly astonishing that systematic 
writers on optica, in obvious contradiction to the most un- 
doubted discoveries related by themselves, should yet re- 
peat with complacency the fanciful idea of the hannonical 
composition of light. 

Admitting the pcneral conclusion which Newton con- 
ceived himself entitled to draw from analogy and concur- 
ring experiment, that " the sine of incidence of every ray 
considered apart, is to the sine of refraction in a given 
ratio;" it was strictly demonstrable, that no contrary retrac- 
tions whatever, unless they absolutely restored the pencil 
to its first direction, could collect again the extreme 
rays, and produce, by their union, a white light Thus, 
let the ratios of the sines of the angle* of incidence and 
refraction of the violet rays in their transit from air to 
other two denser mediums, be expressed by 1 : M and 
1 : m ; and the like ratios of the red rays under the same 
circumstances, by 1 : iV and 1 : n ; where M m and N m 
respectively denote the refracting indices of those ex- 
treme rays. It is manifest that the refracting indices, 
corresponding to the passage of the violet and red rays 
from the first to the second medium, will be represented 
by MS', and di-r. But by hypothesis, M : m : : N : st, 
and consequently Mi m : : MS : m-» ; so that the ex- 
treme rays would not be still separated and dispersed in 
proportion to the mean extent of the final refraction. The 
great philosopher appears to have contemplated with re- 
gret the result of his optical principle ; and he had the 
penetration to remark, that if a different law had ob- 
tained, the proper combination of distinct refracting media 
would have corrected the spherical aberration. 
With this view, he would propose for the object- 
glass of a telescope, a compound lens, consisting 
of two exterior meniscuses of glass, their out- 
sides being equally convex, and their inside* of 
similar but greater concavity, nnd having the in- 
terior space filled with pure water, a* in the 
figure annexed. He gives a rule, though without 
demonstration, and evidently disfigured or im- 
perfect, for determining the curvature of the two sur- 
faces : " And by this means," he subjoins, " might tele- 
scopes be brought to sufficient perfection, were it not for 
the different refrangibility of several sorts of rays. But, 
by reason of this different refrangibility, I do not see any 
other means of improving telescopes by refractions alone, 
than that of increasing their lengths." 

These remarks appeared to preclude all attempts to 
improve the construction of the refracting telescope. 
Brightness and range of sight were sacrificed to distinct- 
ness. Instead of enlarging the aperture, recourse was 
had to the cx|>edicnt of increasing the length of the 
focus. For nice astronomical observations, telescopes were 
sought of the highest magnifying powers, and their tubes 
had by degrees been extended to a most enormous and 
inconvenient size. But the famous Dutch mathemati-Hu,rgras. 
cion Huygcns contrived to supersede the use of these 
in certain cases, bv a method which required, however, 
some address. Many years afterwards the reflecting, 
or rather catndioptric telescope, of the Gregorian con- 
struction, was executed with tolerable perfection. But a 
long period of languor succeeded the brilliant age of dis- 
covery. Not a single advance was made in the science 
of light and colours, till thirty years after the death of 
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Arh-nrr.n- NeWtOn.' Hit immortal PrinripHl liail 

«Jc discussion, and philosophers seemed ir 

,the conclusions in the Trtatite of Optia with silent and wonderful structure of the eye. 

rcncc. Thin memorable fact not only 
evinces the danger of yielding, in mutters of science, im- 



plicit confidence even to the highest authority, but shows, 
amidst all the apparent bustle of research, how very few 



But this paper met with opposition in a < 
could have been least expected. John 



all the apparent bustle of research, 
original experiments are made, and how seldom these are 
repeated with the due care and attention. 

The impossibility of correcting the colours in object- 
glasses of telescopes was therefore a principle generally 
adopted : though some vague hopes, grounded chiefly on 
the consideration of final causes, were still at times en- 
tertained of removing that defect. As the eye consists 
of two distinct humours, with a horny lens or cornea in- 
terposed, it was naturally imagined that such a perfect 
structure should be imitated in the composition of glasses. 
This inviting idea is concisely mentioned by David Gre- 
gory, the nephew of James, in his little tract on Dioptric*. 
It has also hern stated that a country gentleman, Mr Hall 
of Chesterhall, in Worcestershire, discovered, about the 
year 1729, the proper composition of lenses by the united 
segments of crown and flint-glass, and caused a London 
artist, in 1733, to make a telescope under his directions, 
which was found on trial to answer extremely well. But 
whatever might be the fact, no notice was token of it at 
the time, nor indeed till very long after*, when circum- 
stances had occurred to call torth public attention. 

The Newtonian principle was first openly rejected, and 
a discussion excited, which eventually led to a most valu- 
able discovery in optics, by a foreign mathematician of 
great celebrity arid transcendent talents. Leonard Kuler 
was one of those rare mortals who arise, at distant inter- 
vals, to shed unfading lustre on our species. Endowed 
with a penetrating genius and profound capacity, he was 
capable of pursuing his abstruse investigations with unre- 
mitting ardour and unwearied perseverance. To him the 
modem analysis stands chiefly indebted for its prodigious 
extension ; and he continued to enrich it in all its depart- 
ments with innumerable improvements and fine discove- 
ries, during the whole course of a most active, laborious, 
and protracted life. Unfortunately the philosophical cha- 
racter of Euler did not correspond to his sii|>erlativc emi- 
nence as a geometer. Bred in the school of Leibnitz, he 
had imbibed the specious but delusive metaphysics of the 
stiJficirtU reason, and of the necessary and absolute con- 
stitution of the laws of nature. He was hence disposed 
in all cases to prefer the mode of investigating a priori, 
and never appeared to hold in due estimation the humbler 
yet only safe road to physical science, by the method of 
ex|>eriraent and induction. Kuler expressed the indices 
of refraction by the powers of a certain invariable root, 
and fancied that the exponents of those powers are pro- 
portional for the several rays in different media. Instead 
of making, in short, the numbers themselves proportional, 
as Newton had done, he assigned this property to their 
logarithms. In the Berlin Memoir, for 1717, he inserted 
a short paper, in which he deducted from his optical prin- 
ciple, by a clear analytical process, conducted with his 
usual skill, the composition of a lens formed after certain 
proportions with glass ami water, which should remove 
entirely nil extraneous colours, whether occasioned by the 
of the several rays, or by spherical 



it could have been least expected. John Dolland, who John Del- 
had afterwards the honour of completing one of the finest 
and most valuable discoveries in the science of optics, was 
born in 1706, in Spdtalfields, of French parents, wham 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes had compelled to 
take refuge in England, from the cruel persecution of a 
bigoted and tyrannical court. Following his fathers oc- 
cupation, that of a silk-weaver, he married at an early 



he dedicated his leisure 
By dint of so- 



age ; and being fond of 
moments to the acquisition of 

litary application, he made some progress in 'the learned 
languages ; but he devoted his main attention to the study 
of geometry and algebra, and the more attractive parts of 
mixed or practical mathematics. He gave instructions in 
these branches to his son Peter, who, though bred to the 
hereditary profession, soon quitted that employment, and 
commenced the business of optician, in which he was 
afterwards joined by his father. About this time the 
volume of the Jierlm Memoir,, containing Euler 'a paper, 
fell into the hands of the elder Dolland, who examined it 
with core, and repeated the calculations. His report was 
communicated by Mr Short to the Koyal Society in 
1752, and published in their Transaction* for that year. 
Dolland, as might well be expected, could detect no mis- 
take in the investigation itself, but strenuously contested 
the principle on which it was built, as differing from the 
one laid down by Newton, which he held to be irrefrag- 
able. " It is, therefore," says he, rather uncourteouslv, 
and certainly with little of the prophetic spirit, " it is, 
therefore, somewhat strange that any body now-a-days 
should attempt to do that which so long ago has been 
demonstrated impossible." The great Euler replied with 
becoming temper, but persisted tn maintaining that his 
optical principle was a true and necessary law of nature, 
though lie frankly confessed that he had not been able to 
reduce it yet to practice. The dispute now began to pro- 
voke attention on the Continent. In 1 !■> I. Klmgensticr- 
na, un eminent Swedish geometer, demonstrated that tile 
Newtonian principle is in some extreme cases incompati- 
ble with the phenomena, and therefore ought not to be 
received as on undoubted law of nature. Thus pressed 
on all sides, Dolland at length had recourse to that ap- 
peal w hich should have been made from the beginning, — 
to the test of actual experiment. He constructed a hol- 
low wedge with two plates of glass, ground parallel, in 
which he laid inverted a common gloss prism, and filled 
up the space with clear water, a* in the annexed figure. 




He 
the 



continued to enlarge the angle of the wedge, till 
Ion produced by the water came to < 
the 



exactly the opposite 



of the glass, wliich 



1 The fine discover; of the apparent aberration of the fixed stars, mailt by our countryman Dr Rradlcy in I "29, cannot be justly 
dsenwd an exception to litis remark. Il belongs more to astronomy than to optics, anil is indeed merely the result, however im- 
portant, of the progressive motion of light, detected near sixty years before by the Banish phi.UMK.pocr Kocmer, combined with the 
revolution of the earth iu her orbit. 
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must obtain whenever an object is seen through the com- 
pound prism, without change of direction, in its true place. 
But, contrary to what he so firmly expected, the external 
objects appeared glaringly bordered with coloured fringes; 
as much, indeed, as if they had been viewed through a 
glass prism with an angle of thirty degrees. It was 
therefore quite decisive that Newton had not performed 
his experiment with scrupulous accuracy, and had trust- 
ed rattier too hastily to mere analogical inference. Hut 
to remove every shadow of doubt from 
the subject, Mr Dolland, finding that err 
large angles were inconvenient tor ob- 
servation, ground a prism to the very — 
acute angle of nine degrees, and adjust- 
ed, by careful trials, a wedge of water 
to the same precise measure of refrac- 
tion. Combining the opposite r>. trac- 
tions as before, lie beheld, on looking 
through the apparatus (as here repre- 
sented), their various objects real posi- 
tion, but distinctly marked with the 
prismatic colours. In these experi- 
ments, although the mean ray pursues 
the same undeviating course, the ex- 
treme rays which enter parallel with it emerge from the 
compound prism, spreading out on both sides. 

The capital point being completely ascertained, Dol- 
land next tried so to adapt the opposite refractions as to 
destroy all extraneous colour. This effect he found to 
take place when the angle of the wedge had been further 
increased, till the refracting power of the water was to 
that of the glass in the ratio of five to four. His conclu- 
sive experiments were made in 1757, and he lust no time 
in applying their results to the improvement of the object- 
glasses of telescopes. Following the projiortion jiist as- 
certained, he conjoined a very deep convex lens of water 
with a concave one of glass. In this way he succeeded in 
removing the colours occasioned hy the unequal refraction 
of light; but the images formed in the foci of the tele- 
scopes so constructed, still wanted the distinctness which 
might have been expeeted. The defect now proceeded, 
it was evident, merely from spherical aberration : for the 
excess of refraction in the compound lens being very small, 
the surfaces were necessarily formed to a deep curvature. 

Hut this partial success only stimulated the ingenious 
artist to make further trials. I laving proved that the sepa- 
ration of the extreme raj's, or what has been since termed 
the dispergice powrr, is not proportioned to the mean re- 
fraction in the case of gloss and water, he might fairly 
presume that like discrepancies must exist among other 
diaphanous substances, and even among the different 
kinds of glass itself. The charm of uniformity being 
once dispelled, he was encouraged to proceed, with the 
confident hope of ultimately achieving his purpose. Mis 
new researches, however, were postponed for some time 
by the pressure of business. Hut on resuming the inqui- 
ry, he found the English crown-glass and the foreign yel- 
low or straw-coloured, commonly called the Venice glass, 
to disperse the extreme rays almost alike, while the crys- 
tal, or white flint-glass, gave a much greater measure of 
On this quarter, therefore, he centred his 
A wedge of crown and another of flint-glass 
nd till they refracted equally, which took 
place when their angles were respectively 20 und 25 de- 
grees, or the indices of refraction were nearly as 22 to 
19 ; but on being rained in an inverted position, they pro- 
duced, without changing the general direction of the 
pencil, a very different divergence of the compound rays 
of light. He now reversed the experiment, and formed 





wedges of crown and flint-glass to such angles as mig' t Act 
destroy all irregularity of colour 
by their opposite dispersions. 
When tills condition was ob- 
tained, the refractive powers of 
those wedges of crown and 
flint-glass were nearly in the 
ratio of three to two, and con- 
sequently the sines of half their 
angles, or the angles themselves, 

if small, were as 33 to 19, or nearly as 7 to 4. The rays 
which enter parallel now escape likewise parallel, but all 
of them deflected equally from their course. 

The appearance was rendered still more con- 
spicuous by repeating the combination of the 
glass wedges, as in the figure here adjoined. It 
will be perceived that the pencils of rays w hich 
enter at equal distances on both sides of the 
common junction, must nearly meet in the sumc 
point of the axis ; for in small arcs the chords 
arc almost proportional to the arcs themselves. 
This arrangement, indeed, with the projecting 
wedge of crown-glass in front, represents ac- 
tually the composition of an object-glass formed 
of two distinct and opposing lenses, which would 
produce a similar effect. It was only required 
to apply a semi-convex lens of crown-glass he- 
fore a semi-concave one of flint-glass, such that 
the curvature of the former be to that of the lat- 
ter nearly as 7 to 4 ; but with some modifications 
in this ratio, according to the peculiar qualities of 
glass. [Tile figure annexed represents this 
combination.] Hut the depth of the lenses 
might he diminished, by giving them curvature 
on both sides. Thus, if a double convex of 
crown-glass were substituted, of the same power, 
and consequently with only half the curva- 
ture on each side; the lens of flint-glass adapt- 
ed to it having, therefore, their common surface 
of an equal concav ity, would need, in order to 
produce the former quantity of refraction, and 
consequently to maintain trie balance of oppo- 
site dispersions, a concavity eight times less than before 
on the other surface. Or if a double concave 
of flint-glass with half its first depth were 
used, the front convexity of the lens of crow n- 
glass would be five-sevenths of the former cur- 
vature, as here represented. The surface 
where the two lenses are united may hence 
have its curvature changed at pleasure; hut 
every alteration of this must occasion corre- 
sponding changes in the exterior surfaces. 

In all these cases the refraction of the con- 
vex pieces being reduced to one-third by the 
contrury refraction of the concave piece, the local distance 
of the compound glass must be triple of that which it would 
have had singly. Hut a most important advantage results 
from the facility of varying the adaptation of the lenses; for, 
by rightly proportioning the conspiring and counteracting 
curvatures, it was possible to remove almost entirely the 
errors arising from spherical aberration. This delicate pro- 
blem Mr Dolland wus the better prepared to encounter, as 
he had already, in 1753, improved the telescope materially, 
by introducing no fewer than six eye-glasses, disposed at 
proper distances, to divide the refraction. The research It- 
self, and the execution of the compound lens, presented pe- 
culiar difficulties ; but the ingenuity and toilsome exertions 
of the artist were at length, in 1758, rewarded with , 
plete success. " Notwithstanding," says he, in < 
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Achroma- hU paper, «« so many difficulties as I have enumerated, I 
tic have, after numerous trials, and a resolute perseverance, 
Uuoes. benight the matter at last to such an issue, that I can 
construct retracting telescopes, with such apertures and 
magnifying powers, under limited lengths, as, in the opin- 
ion of the best and undeniable judges, who have experi- 
enced them, far exceed any thing that has been produced, 
as representing object* with great distinctness, and in 
their true colours." 

The Royal Society voted to Mr Dolland, for his valu- 
able discovery, the honour of the Copley medal. To this 
new construction of the telescope Dr licvis gave the 
name of Ac/iromatic (from a privative, and yj*?vt, colour), 
which was soon universally adopted, and is still retained. 
The inventor took out a patent, but did not live to reap 
the fruits of his ingenious labours. He died in the year 
1761, leaving the prosecution of the business to his son 
Peter Dol- and associate Peter Dolland, who realized a very large 
land, fortune by the exclusive manufacture, for many years, 
of achromatic glasses, less secured to him by the invi- 
dious and disputed provisions of legal monopoly, than by 
superior skill, experience, and sedulous attention. In 
1765, the younger Dolland made another and final im- 
provement, to which his father had before ad- 
vanced some steps. To correct more effectually 




piece ; 

of flint-glass between two convex lenses of 
crown-glass, as exactly represented in the figure 
here annexed. He showed a telescope of this 



a focal 



length 
: of thr 




inches and three quarters, to the celebrated Mr 
Short, who tried it with a magnifying power of 
one hundred and fifty times, and who, superior 
to the jealousy of rivolship, and disposed to pa- 
tronise rising merit, most warmly recommended it, 
declared that he found " the image distinct, bright, 

C \Yhat w™e°the curvatures of those 

. i he "rather 

The Duke de 

enabled, however, by means of a sort of micrometer, to 
ascertain the radii of the several surfaces, in the case of 
one object-glass of the best composition. 11c found these 
radii, beginning with the front lens, to be respectively 
31 If 392; 214, 294; 294 and 3224, in French lines, 
which corresponded, in English incites, to 32-4, 40-8; 
22-2, 3(Ki ; 30-6 and 33'5. If these measures were cor- 
rect, however, it would follow, that the middle lens of 
flint-glass was not perfectly adapted to the curvature of 
the lens of crown-glass placed immediate- 
ly before it. Similar admeasurements have 
been repeated by others, but the results 
differ considerably, and no general conclu- 
sion can be safely drawn. There is no 
doubt that the artist varied his practice, 
according to the nature of the glass which 
he was obliged to use. The more ordinary 
proportions for the curvatures of the com- 
ponent lenses would be represented by a 
truncated prism, formed with a double 
cluster of wedges, the outer ones having 
angles of 25° 53', and 14° 27, and consist- 
ing of crown-glass, and the inner one 
made of flint-glass, with an inverted angle 
of 27' 3*. These two wedges of crown-glass would pro- 
duce the same refraction, it might be shown, 




one having an angle of 40° 54*; wherefore this refraction 
will be diminished, by the opposite influence of the wedge 
of flint glass, in the ratio of 49 to 16, or reduced to nearly 
one-third. 

Thus was achieved, and fully carried into practical ope- 
ration, the finest and most important detection made in 
optics since the great discovery of the unequal refraction 
of the several rays of light. It was drawn forth by a long 
series of trials, directed with judgment and ingenuity, but 
certainly very little aided by the powers of calculation. 
Such a slow tentative procedure was perhaps the best 
suited, however, to the habits of an artist, and it had at 
least the advantage of leaving no doubt or hesitation be- 
hind iu On this occasion, we cannot help being struck 
with a remark, that most of those who have ever distin- 
guished themselves in the philosophical arts by their ori- 
ginal improvements, were seldom regularly bred to the 
profession. Both the Dollands, we have seen, began life 
with plying at the loom ; Short had a liberal education, 
being designed for the Scotish church, but, indulging a 
taste for practical optics, he afterwards followed it as a 
trade, in which he rose to pre-eminence ; Ilamsden, whose 
ingenuity and exquisite skill were quite unrivalled, was 
bred a clothier in Yorkshire ; Tassie, who revived or cre- 
ated among us the nice art of casting gems, was originally 
a stone-mason at Glasgow ; and Watt, who, by his very 
happy applications of mechanics, and his vast improve- 
ments on the steam-engine, has, more than any other in- 
dividual perhaps, contributed to the great national ad- 
vancement, was early an ivory-turner in that same city, 
anil still found pleasure, in his declining years, with the 
amusement of the lathe. We might easily enlarge this 
catalogue ; but enough has been said to prove the 
of the observation, and it 
not favourable to fixed and 

The theory of achromatic" telescopes, embraced in 
iu extent, opened a field of abstruse and difficult investi-? 
gallon. Out the English mathematicians at that period, ' 
though they might appear to be especially invited to the " 

very generally neglected so fine an opportunity 
■or me exercise of their genius. They coldly suffered 
the artists to grope their devious way, without offering to 
guide their efforts by the lights of science. On the Con- 
tinent the geometers of tlie first order were all eager to 
attempt the solution of problems at once so curious and 
important. For several ^ears subsequent to 1758, the 
Transactions of the foreign academies were filled with 
memoirs on the combination of achromatic lenses, dis- 
playing the resources and refinements of the modern ana- 
lysis, by Eulcr, Clairaut, and D'Alembcrt, — by Boscovich, 
Klingcnsticrna, Karstner, and Hennert. On this, as on 
olher occasions, however, we have to regret the want of 
close union between artists and nu n of science. Those 
profound investigations are generally too speculative for 
any real use ; they often involve imperfect or inaccurate 
data; and the results appear wrapped in such comprehen- 
sive and intricate formulas a* to deter lUe artist from en- 
deavouring to reduce them into ma.tice. We should have 
thought it preferable, on the wliule, not to load the solu- 
tion of the main problem with minute conditions, but to 
aim at a few general rules, which could afterwards be 
modified in their application according to circumstances. 
All this might have been accomplished, without scarcely 
travelling beyond the limits of elementary geometry. 

Euler and his adherents at Berlin were still not dis- 
posed to abandon his favourite optica) hypothesis. It was 
even pretended that Dolland must have owed his success 
to a nice correction of spherical aberration, and not to 
any really superior dispersive power belonging to thai 
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flint-glass. But that candid philosopher afterward* yield- 
ed to the force of reason and testimony ; and, collecting 
his various optical papers, he published, in the successive 
year* 1769, 1770, and 1771, a complete treatise on Diop- 
trics, occupying three quarto volumes, which contain a 
itore of ingenious and elegant disquisitions. 

The last memoir which Clairaut ever wrote related to 
achromatic glasses. D'Alembert prosecuted the subject 
with diligence and ardour; and the volumes of his >/<t- 
tftrmatical OpuncttitM, published between the years 1761 
and 1767, contain some elaborate dioptrical investigations. 
Among other conclusions which he deduced from his mul- 
tiplied researches, he proposed a new composition for the 
object-glass of a telescope, to consist of three lenses, the 
outmost one being a meniscus of crown-glass, or having a 
convex and a concave surface, then a meniscus of flint- 
glass in the middle, and adapted to this, on the inside, a 
double convex of crown-glass. Of all the continental 
works, however, which treat of achromatic combinations, 
the tracts of Boscovich, who possessed a very fine taste 
for geometry, may be held as the simplest and clearest. 
We cannot help noticing, by the way, a curious theorem 
of his concerning the form and arrangement of eye-glasses, 
which would be free from irregular colours. It is, that 
the correction will be produced by means of two lenses 
of the same kind of glass, if separated from each other by 
an interval equal to half the sum of their focal distances. 
This principle furnishes a very simple construction for the 
common astronomical telescope, through which the objects 
In the annexed figure, the object- 
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glass, as usual, is achromatic, being composed of two con- 
vex lenses of crown-glass, with a concave one of flint- 
glass fitted between them ; but the eye-glass consists of 
two distinct lenses of crown-glass, both of them convex, 
and exactly similar, the first having every dimension triple 
that of the other, and their mutual distance double the 
focal length of the smaller. 

Supposing, however, that the errors occasioned by sphe- 
rical aberration were completely removed, the principle 
of achromatic combination is yet far from being so perfect 
as it has often been represented. Although the opposite 
dispersions of the flint and of the crown-glass should 
bring together the extreme rays, we are not, from this 
coincidence, warranted to infer that the several interme- 
diate rays would likewise be accurately blended. In fact, 
a wedge of flint-glass not only separates all the rays much 
more than a similar one of crown-glass, but divides the 
coloured spaces after different proportions. While the 
combined lenses formed of those two kinds of glass give 
an image entirely free from the red and violet borders, 
they may still introduce secondary shades of green or 
yellow, sufficient to cause a certain degree of indistinct- 
ness. The mode of correcting this defect would be, to 
produce a counterbalance of colours, by conjoining seve- 
ral media endued with different refractive and dispersive 
In these qualities, crown-glass itself admits of 
I variation, owing to the measure of saline ingredient ; 
but flint-glass differs widely with regard to its optical pro- 
perties, owing chiefly to the diversified proportion of mi- 
nium or oxyde of lead which enters into its compc 
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i or oxyde of lead which enters into its composition, 
partly to the variable admixture of manganese cm- 
rd to discharge the yellow tint occasioned by the 
Manifest advantages, therefore, would result from 



a choice combination of three or more varieties of glass, 
since both the primary and the secondary deviations of 
colour would be corrected. Without pretending to any 
theoretical perfection, every thing really wanted in prac- 
tice would be thus attained. A series of nice experiments 
on the optical relations of glass could not fail, by their 
results, to reward the assiduity of the ingenious artist. 
He would trace and determine the separate influence 
exerted on the refractive and dispersive power* by soda 
in the crown-glass, and by minium and manganese in 
the flint-glass. It is highly probable, that with perseve- 
rance he might discover a vitreous composition better 
adapted than any yet known for achromatic purposes. It 
is very generally believed, that the achromatic telescopes 
now manufactured in London are not of the same excel- 
lence with those first made by Peter Dotland. This de- 
clension of such a beautiful art has frequently been im- 
puted to tbe baneful operation of a severe and oppressive 
system of excise. Whether the new mode of charging 
the duty on glass at the annealing arch has produced any 
beneficial effects, we are still to learn. 

An extensive and ingenious set of experiments on the I*' 
dispersive powers of different liquids, was undertaken, 
about the year 1787, and successfully prosecuted for some 
time afterwards, by Dr Hobert Blair, lor whom there had 
been recently created, under royal patronage, the chair of 
practical astronomy in the University of Edinburgh; one 
of the very few professorships in that distinguished se- 
minary which have been suffered to remain inefficient and 
merely nominal. < n° these experiments, a judicious ac- 
count was, in 1790, communicated by their author to the 
Koynl Society of Edinburgh, in a paper drawn up with 
evident ability, but rather too diffuse, and unnecessarily 
digressive. Dr Blair had a very small brass prism per- 
forated with a hole, which he filled with a few drops of 
the liquid to be examined, and confined each end by a 
plate of glass with parallel surfaces. He then applied, in- 
verted to the prism in succession, a number of glass 
wedges which he had provided of different angles, and 
observed, when the bars of the window, seen through this 
Compound prism, appeared colourless, the angle of the 
wedge now expressed the relative dispersive power of the 
liquid. This way of experimenting was sufficiently sim- 
ple, but a more accurate and expeditious met I: ml might 
nave easily been devised. For instance, if the prism, fur- 
nished with a graduated arch, had remained fixed, and a 
single glass wedge made i" lum upon it. nd present no 
cessive inclinations to the observer, the refracting angle 
at which the irregular colours were united could be de- 
duced by an easy calculation. Dr Blair found, by his 
trials, that muriatic acid, in all its combinations, but par- 
ticularly with antimony and mercury, shows a very great 
dispersive power. The essential oils stood the next with 
regard to that property, though differing considerably 
among themselves. In Dr Blair's first attempts to im- 
prove the achromatic telescope, he conjoined two com- 
pound lenses ; the one formed with a double concave of 
crown-glass and a semi-convex of essential oil, and the 
other composed of a double convex filled with essential 
oil, of great dispersive power, and of a semi-concave, like- 
wise containing essential oil, but less apt for dispersion. 
This very complex arrangement seemed, however, to pro- 
duce the desired effect, not only discharging from the 
image the extreme fringes of red and violet, hut ex- 
cluding also the intermediate shades of green or yellow. 
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liquid, composed of muriatic acid join 
y, or the triple salt of that acid united in 
id mercury. This liquid, 
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Aehroma- being accurately prepared, was inclosed between two 

tie thin glass shells, to form a double convex lens : 
Glasses on the front was applied a semi-convex of crown- 
Aridtlius. P' 4 * 8 ' an< ^ 8 meniscus of the same material be- 
, hind, the whole being secured by a glass ring. 
An object-glass so constructed seemed to per- 
form its office with great perfection, effectually 
correcting both the primary and the secondary 
admixture of colours. This kind of eye-glass 
Dr Blair proposed to denominate aplanatic ( from 
a privative, and rXaneu* to err or wander ), and he 
obtained a patent for his invention. The late 
George Adams, optician in Fleet Street, was 
intrusted with the fabrication and sale of the telescopes 
thus constructed. Some of them were said to answer ex- 
tremely well ; but, whether from want of activity on the 
part of the tradesman, or from defect of temper in the paten- 
tee, these instruments never acquired much circulation. 
It was alleged that the liquid by degrt 
rency. Indeed we suspect that there it 
which liquids are concerned, which can be judged suffi- 




rees lost its trnnspa- 
no combination in 



ciently permanent for optical purposes. It teems hardly Aehrom*. 
possible to preclude absolutely the impression of the ex- tic 
ternal air; the liquid must, therefore, have a tendency Gla ***» 
both to evaporate and to crystallite ; and, in the course Acjdunj. 
of time, it will probably, by its activity, corrode the sur-i _ r ^« u ^» ur . 
faces of the glass. 

The manufacture of achromatic telescopes in England 
furnished, for n long period, a very profitable article of 
exportation. Even after the introduction of those instru- 
ments was prohibited by several foreign governments, the 
object-glasses themselves, in a more compendious form, 
were smuggled abroad to a large amount. In fact, no 
flint-glass of a good quality was then made on the Con- 
tinent. A very material alteration, however, in that re- French 
spect, has taken place, at least in France, where the sti-achronu. 
mulus impressed by the revolution has worked so many tic tele- 
changes, and where ingenuity and science, in most of the 1 
mechanical arts, have so visibly supplied the scantiness 
of capital. The French now construct achromatic tele- 
scopes, equal, if not superior, to any that are made in 
England. (a.) 



ACHTELING, a measure for liquids, used in Germany. 
Thirty-two nchtelings make a heemrr ; four sciltims or sr»V- 
fi«.« make an acktding. 

ACHTYKK A, a city of Russia, the capital of the circle 
of the same name. It contains eight churches, one of 
which attracts many pilgrims, from an image of the 
Virgin on it; 1138 houses; and 12,788 inhabitants, who 
are employed in making woollen cloth, and some other 
articles. It is situated in Long. 3*. 50. E. Lat. 50. 23. N. 

ACHYH, a strong town and castle of the Ukraine, 
ject to the Russians since 1667. It stands on the river 
Uorsklo, near the frontiers of Russia, 127 miles west of 
Kiow. Long. 36. 0. E. Lat. 49. 32. N. 

ACI, three remarkable towns, very populous, on the sea- 
coast, in the province of Catania, in the island of Sicily. 
Their names are Aci St Lucia, Aci Catena, and Aci St 
Filipp. They are defended by the town or St Anna. 
The inhabitants are occupied in the fishery, or in making 
wine, and amount to 9200 persons. 

ACICANTHERA, in botany, the trivial name of a 
species of Riiexia. 

ACICULJE, the small pikes or prickles of the hedge- 
hog, echinus marinus, &c 

AC1DALIUS, Valens, would, in all probability, have 
been one of the greatest critics of modern times, had he 
lived longer to perfect those talents which nature had 
given him. He was born at Witstock, in Brandenburg ; 
and having visited several academies in Germany, Italy, 
and other countries, where he was greatly esteemed, he 
afterwards took up his residence at Breslaw, the metropo- 
lis of Silesia. Here he remained a considerable time, in 
expectation of some employment ; but nothing offering, 
he turned Human Catholic, and was chosen rector of a 
school at Niessa. It is related, that about four months 
after, as he was following a procession of the host, he was 
seized with a sudden phrenzy ; and being carried home, 
expired in a very short time. But Thuanus tells us, that 
his excessive application to study wus the occasion of his 
untimely death ; and that his sitting up in the nijjht com- 
posing his Conjectures on Plautus, brought upon him a dis- 
temper which carried him off in three days, on the 25th of 
May 1595, having just completed his 28th year. He wrote 
a Commentary on Uuintus Curtius ; also. Notes on Tacitus, 
on the twelve "" 

VOL. II. 



i. S. posed several Latin poems at th, 
sub- ACIDALUS, o fountain in 



poems. His poetical pieces are inserted in the DrJicur of 
the German poets, and consist of epic verses, odes, and 
epigrams. A little work, printed in 1595, under the title 
of Mulieres non est homines, it. " That women are not 
thinking and reasonable beings," was falsely ascribed to 
him. M. Baillet has given him a place among his Enfans 
Cfltbres; and sap, that he wrote a comment upon 1'lau- 
tus when he was but 17 or 18 years old, and that he coro- 
at the same age. 

homenus, a city of 
in which the Graces, who are sacred to Venua, 
bathed. Hence the epithet Acidalia, given to Venus. 
ACIDITY, that quality which renders bodies acid. 
ACIDOTON, in Botany, the trivial name of a - 
of Adelia. 

ACIDS, in Chemistry, a class of i 
distinguished by the following properties : — 

L When applied to the tongue, they excite that sensa- 
tion which is called tour or acid. 

2. They change the blue colours of vegetables to a red. 
The vegetable blues employed for this purpose arc gene- 
rally tincture of litmus and "syrup of violets or of radishes, 
which have obtained the name of re-agents or tests. If 
these colours have been previously converted to a green 
by alkalies, the acids restore them. 

3. They unite with water in almost any proportion. 

4. They combine with all the alkalies, and most of the 
metallic oxides and earths, and form with them those 
compounds which are called salts. 

It must be remarked, however, that every acid does not 
possess all these proitcrtict ; but all of them possess a 
sufficient number of them to distinguish them from other 
substances. And this is the only purpose which artificial 
definition is meant to answer. See Ciiemisthy. 

ACIDUL/E. Mineral waters that arc brisk and spark, 
ling, without the action of heat, are thus named; but if 
they are hot also, they arc called Therms. 

ACIDULATED, a name given to medicines that have 
an acid in their composition. 

ACIDULOUS denotes a thing that is slightly acid: 
it is synonymous with the word sub-arid. 

ACIDU'M Af.rkum, the same with Jixtd air; or, in 
modem chemistry, carbonic add, 

Acidvh pingiu, an imaginary acid, which some Gel- 
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man chemist » supposed to be contained in fire, and by 
combining with alkali**, lime, &c. to give them their caus- 
tic properties; an effect which i» found certainly to de- 
pend on the loss of their carbonic acid. 

ACILH'S GLABKIO, Marcus, consul in the year 
of Home 562, and 211 years before the Christian era, 
distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct in gain- 
ing a complete victory over Antiocnus the Great, king of 
Syria, at the Straits of Thermopyhc in Thessaly, and on 
several other occasions. He built the temple oi' Piety at 
Rome, in consequence of a vow which he made before this 
battle. He is mentioned by Pliny, Valerius Maximus, 
and others. 

ACTNODENDRUM, in Botany, the trivial name of a 
species of Melastoma. 

ACINOS, in Botany, the trivial name of a species of 
Thymus. 

ACINUS, or Acisi, the small protuberances of mul- 
&c, and by some applied to grapes, 
it is used for those small grains growing in 
after the manner of grapes, as liyuttruin, Ac 
AC1S, in Mythology, the son of Faunus and the nymph 
was a beautiful shepherd of Sicily, who being 
by Galatea, Polyphemus the giant was so enraged, 
dashed out his brains against a rock ; after which 
him into a river, which was called by his 
The Sicilian authors say, that Acis was a king of 
this part of the island, who was slain by Polyphemus, one 
of the giants of .'Etna, in a fit of jcaiou«y. 

Acis, a river of Sicily, celebrated by the poets, run- 
ning from a very cold spring, in the woody and shady 
foot of Mount .Etna, for the space of a mile eastwnrd 
into the sea, along green and pleasant hanks, with the 
■peed of an arrow, from which it takes its name. Its 
waters are now impregnated with sulphureous vapours, 
though formerly they were celebrated for their sweetness 
and salubrity, and were held sacred by the Sicilian shep- 
herds. 

Quique per JEUutw Aris petit *quora fines, 
it dulci gratam Ncrcsls prrluit uods. Sil. Tt.u 

It is now called // Fiume Freddo, AH, fact, or Chiaci, ac- 
cording to the different Sicilian dialects: Antonine calls 
it Ariut. It is also the name of a hamlet at the mouth 
of the Act*. 

ACKERMANN, John Christian Gottlieb, a very 
learned physician and professor of medicine, was born 
at Zeulenrodc in Upper Saxony, in the year 1756. Hav- 
ing acquired the rudiments of his medical education 
under tne tuition of his father, who was also a physician, 
he proceeded to Jena and to Gottingen, and studied un- 
der Baldingcr and Hernc. On quitting the latter uni- 
versity, he established himself in practice at Stendal, the 
numerous manufactories of which place enabled him to 
contribute many important observations to the translation 
of Rammazzim s Treatise of the Diteatt* of Artificer*, 
which he published in 1780-63. Alt r practising here 
several years, he was appointed public professor in ordi- 
nary of medicine in the university of Altorf in Franconia, 
which office he continued to fill with great repute to the 
time of his death, which took place in 1801. All Dr 
Ackcrmann's works display great erudition. To the his- 
tory of medicine he contributed many valuable articles ; 
the disquisitions, in particular, on the lives and writings 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Thcophrostus, Dioscorides, Are- 
ltus, and Rufus Ephesius, which he furnished to Harlcs's 
edition of Fabricius's BMiotheca (Sraxa, are justly esteem- 
ed as masterpieces of critical research. As a practitioner 
he appears to have possessed no mean talents for obscr- 
' i ; though he has been accused, and, it must be ac- 
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knowledgcd, not without reason, of betraying occasionally Acker, 
a predilection for antiquated hypotheses, liesides various 
translations of English, French, and Italian medical au- 
thors, which were published, for the most imrt, previously 
to his removal to Altorf, the following works liave appear- ' 
ed under his name : — De Trismo Commentatio Medico. 
1775, Hvo. 2. De Dysenteric: Antiquitatibus liber bipar- 
tite. 1777, Hxo. 3. L eber die Krankhcitcn der Gclehrten, 
1777, Hvo. 4. The Life of John Conrad Dippel, in German. 
1781, 8vo. 5. Parabilium Medicamentorum Scriptures 
Antiqui : Sexti Placiti Papyriensis de Mcdicamentis cx 
Animalibus Liber; Lucii Apulcii de Medicarainibus Her- 
barum Liber, cum Notis. 1788, 8vo. 6. H. D. Gaubii In- 
stitutiones Pathologia- Medico?, cum Additaraentis J. C 
G. A. 1787, 8vo. 7. Regimen Sunitatis Solerni, Studii 
Medici Salernitani Historut Pramissu. 1790, 8vo. 8. In. 
stitutiones Historic Medicine. 1792, 8vo, 9. Institutionea 
Thcrapiu: General's. 1793-6, 2 torn. 8vo. la Handbuch 
der Kricgsarzncykunde. 1794-5, 2 torn. 8vo. ll.Opuscula 
ad Historian! Mcdiciiur pcrtinentia. 1797, 8vo. 12. Uemer- 
kungen iiber die Kentniss und Kur cinigcr Krankhcitcn. 
1794-1800, Hvo. 13. Palliologische-praktisehe Abhond- 
lung iiber die l'liihungen, fur Aertte und Krankc bes- 
timmt. 1800, 8vc 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT, in a general sense, is a 
person's owning or confessing a tiling ; but more particu- 
larly, is the expression of gratitude tor a fav 

AcKson LEDGSMEXT-MoHry, a certain i 
ants, in several parts of England, on the 
landlords, as an acknowledgement of their new lords. 
ACLIDES. iu Roman antiquity, a kind of raissil. 
with a thong affixed to it, by which it was 

Mu*l authors describe it as a sort of dart or jave- 
lin; but Scaliger makes it roundish or globular, and full 
of spikes, with a slender wooden stem to poise it by. 
Each warrior was furnished with two. 

ACLOWA, in Botany, a barbarous name of a spc 
of Con ri A. It is UEcd by the nutives of Guinea to i 
the itch : they rub it on the body as we do unguents. 

ACME, the top or height of any thing. It is usually 
applied to the maturity of" an animal just before it begins 
to decline ; and physicians have used it to express the 
utmost violence or crisis of a disease. 

ACMEL1A, in Botany, the trivial name of a species of 
Spilan rut's. 
ACN1DA, Virginias Dump. 

ACNUA, in Roman antiquity, signifiedacertain measure 
ofland, about an English rood, or fourth part of an acre. 

ACO, a town of* Peru, in South America. It is also the 
name of a river in Africa, which rises in the Abyssinian 
mountains, runs in a south-east course, aud discharges 
its-elf into the Indian Ocean. 

ACOEMET/E, or Acokmeti, men who lived without 
sleep; a set of monks who chanted the divine service 
night ami day in their places of worship. They divided 
themselves into time bodies, who alternately succeeded 
one another, so that the service in their churches was 
never interrupted. This practice they founded upon the 

iirecept, Pray wit/tout cranny. They flourished in the 
Mil about the middle of the fifth century. There are a 
kind of acoemeti still subsisting in the Romish church, 
viz. the religious of the holy sacrament, who keep up a 
rpetual adoration, some one or other of them praying 
fore the holy sacrament day and night. 
ACOLUT1II, or Acolutiiists, in antiquity, was on 
appellation given to those persons who were steady and 
immovable in their resolutions; and hence the Stoics, 
because they would not forsake their principles nor alter 
' the title of acolutliL The 
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aeolutlii word U Greek, and compounded of a privative, and «>.«-.*;, 
I way ; as never turning from the original course. 

Acolutiii, among the ancient Christiana, implied a 
peculiar order of the inferior clergy in the Latin church, 
for they were unknown to the Greek* for above 400 yean. 
They were next to the subdeacon ; and we learn from the 
fourth council of Curtilage, that the archdeacon, at their 
ordination, put into their hands a candlestick with a taper, 
giving them thereby to understand that they were ap- 
pointed to light the candles of the church ; as also an 
empty pitcher, to imply that they were to furnish wine 
for the eucharist. Some think they had another office, 
that of attending the bishop wherever he went. The 
word is Greek, and compounded of a privative, and xwXuw, 
to hinder or dishtrb. 

ACOLYTHI A, in the Greek church, denotes the office 
or order of divine service ; or the prayers, ceremonies, 
hymns, &c whereof the Greek service is composed. 

ACOMINATL'S, Nicetas, was secretary to Alexius 
Comncnus and to Isaacus Angelus successively. He wrote 
a history from the death of Alexius Comncnus in 1118, 
where Zonaras ended his, to the year IsJO.1, which has 
gone through many editions, and has been much applaud- 
ed by the best critics. 

ACONCROBA, in Botany, the indigenous name of a 
plant which grows wild in Guinea, and is in great esteem 
among the natives for its virtues in the small-pox. They 
give an infusion of it in wine. The lraves of thin plant 
arc opaque, and as stiff as those of the philyrea ; they 
grow in pairs, and stand on short footstalks ; they are 
small at each end, and broad in the middle ; und the 
largest of them are about three inches in length, and an 
inch and a quarter in breadth in the middle. Like those 
of our bay, they are of a dusky c 
and of a pale green underneath. 

ACONfn, in antiquity, an appellation given to some 
of the Athlet.*, but differently interpreted. Mercu- 
rialis understands it of those who only anoini 
bodies with oil, but did 



ACONITUM, Aconite, Wolfsbane, or Monks-hood. 
ACONTIAS, in Zoology, an obsolete name of the on- 
onis jaculns, or dart-snake, belonging to the order of am- 

VcOVriUM, ox*.™, in Grecian antiquity, a kind of 
dart or javelin, resembling the Komun pilum. 

ACONTIUS, a young man of the island Cea, who 
having gone to Delos to see the sacred rite* which were 
performed there by a crowd of virgins in the temple of 
Diana, fell desperately in love with Cydippe ; but not dar- 
ing to ask her in marriage, on ac count of the meanness of 
hia birth, insidiously threw down at her feet an apple, on 



Me lib! nuptunm (Mix cat nomcn) , 
Jure, qusm ralimun, numins magna <1«R 

Or, according to others, 

Juro tibi ssncts? per mystics sacra Duns?, 

Mc tibi vc-nturstn comitim, Bponsomque futursm. 

The virgin having taken up the apple, inadvertently read 
the words, and thus apparently bound herself by a pro- 
mise ; for by law, every thing uttered in that temple 
was held to be ratified. When her father, a little after, 
ignorant of what had happened, betrothed her to another 
man, she was suddenly seiied with a fever ; whereupon 
Aoontius sent her a letter (expressed by Ovid, lip. iO.) 
to persuade her that her fever was caused by Diana for 
not having fullilled the promise which she had made to 

Cydippe therefore re- 
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solved to comply with the wishes of Acontius, even against 
the inclination of her lather. Her answer is the subject 
of Ovids SJlst epistle. (Adam's C'ias. liiog.) 

Acontius, James, a philosopher, civilian, and divine, 
born at Trent in the sixteenth century. He embraced 
the reformed religion ; and coming into England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was favourably received and 
much honoured by that princess, which he acknowledges 
in a book dedicated to her. This work is his celebrated 
Co/lectkm of the Stratagem* of Satan, which has been 
often translated, and passed through many editions. 
ACORN, tin' fruit of the oak-tree. 
AOOfttf, in sea language, a little ornamental piece of 
wood, fashioned like a cone, and fixed on the uppermost 
int of the spindle, above the vane, on the mast head, 
t is used to keep the vane from being blown off from the 
spindle in a whirlwind, or when the ship leans much to 
one fide under sail. 

ACORUS, Calamus Aromaticus, Sweet Flag, or 
Sweet Rush. 

AcorL'S, in the Materia Mediea, a name sometimes 
given to the great galangal. 

Acokus, in Xatnral History, blue coral. The true sort 
is very scarce ; some, however, is fished on the coasts of 
Africa, particularly from Rio del Re to the river of the 
Camarones. This coral is part of the merchandise which 
the Dutch trade for with the Camarones: that of the 
kingdom of Renin is also very much esteemed. It grows 
in form of a tree on a rocky bottom. 

ACOSTA, Joseph d', a celebrated Spanish author, 
was born at Medina del Campo about the year 1539. In 
1571, he went to Peru as a Provincial of the Jesuits, 
having entered into that society in his fourteenth year, 
a residence in America of seventeen years, he re- 
to his native country, and became in succesi 
visitor for his order of 
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of Valladolid, and rector of Salamanca ; in which city he 
" ed in February lCHX). 
About ten years before his death, he published at I 



in one volume quarto, his valu 

Sntttral y Moral He las Judias. The first two 
of this history were written during his residence in 
Peru, and were published separately after his return to 
Spain, in the Latin language, with tliis title ; D$ Xahtra 
Aori Orhis. liiri duo. He afterwards translated them 
into Spanish, and added to them other five books, the 
whole composing a connected work, wider the first men- 
tioned title. '1 his work, which lias been translated 
all the principal languages of Europe, is written on a l 
gular and comprehensive plan. The first five 
employed upon the physical geography and 
tory of that portion of America which had been < 
ed or discovered by the Spaniards ; the fifth and sixth, 
upon the manners, religion, and civil institutions of the in- 
habitants ; and the last, upon the history of the Mexicans, 
from their origin till the period of their subjugation. Dr 
Robertson pronounces A costs " an accurate and well- 
informed writer." Among other things, be treats the sub- 
ject of climate in a more philosophical manner than could 
have been expected in a writer of that age, and of his or- 
der. " He was the first philosopher," says the eminent 
author just quoted, " who endeavoured to account for the 
different degrees of heat in the old and new continents, 
by the agency of the winds which blow in each ;"— a 
theory which was afterwards adopted by Bufion, and 
supported with his usual powers of copious and eloquent 
illustration. In the course of these discussions, Arost.i fre- 
quently comments upon the opinion of Aristotle and other 

of* the < 
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was to much scorched by the rays of the sun ax to be 
destitute of moisture and verdure, and totally uninhabit- 
able. This notion seems to have held its ground in the 
Schools, even after the discovery of South America had 
disclosed the magnificent scenery and stupendous rivers 
of the tropical regions. It appears to have been thought 
a sort of impiety to question a dogma of such ancient 
date, and sanctioned by the assent of all the school divines. 
We learn, from a curious passage in Osborne's Mitcrllany 
of EstatfM, Paradoxes, and ljeUtrt, that the exposing of 
this ancient error in geography was one of the circum- 
stances which brought upon the famous Sir Walter Raleigh 
the charge of general scepticism and atheism. Acosta 
mentions, that, when he went to America, his mind was 
deeply imbued with frightful notions of this supposed 
burning zone, and that his surprise was great when be 
beheld it so different from what it had been represented 
in the " ancient and received philosophy." " \\ hat could 
I do then," says he, " but laugh at Aristotle's meteors and 
his philosophy ?" 

Having said thus much in regard to one of the moat 
curious and valuable of the earlier accounts of the new 
world, it may be proper to add, that, in speaking of the 
conduct of his countrymen, and the propagation of their 
faith, Acosta is in no respect superior to the other pre- 
judiced and fanatical writers of his country and age. 
Though he acknowledges that the career of Spanish con- 
quest was marked by the most savage cruelty and oppres- 
sion, he yet represents this people as the chosen instru- 
ments of the Deity for spreading the truths of the gospel 
among the nations of America. He accordingly recounts 
a variety of miracles, as a proof r* ' 
of Heaven, in favour of these 
vaders. It will appear from the followini 
that he even makes the great enemy 
a co-operator in that scheme of conversion for which he 
the Spaniards to have been predestined. 
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terrible agonies of mind. He thought it impossible to 

fulfil his duty with regard to the conditions required for v 
absolution ; so that he despaired of salvation, if he could 
find no other means of attaining it ; and it proved difficult 
to abandon a religion in which be had been bred up from 
his infancy, and which had been deeply rooted in his mind. 
However, he began to inquire whether several particulars 
mentioned about the other life were agreeable to reason ; 
and, upon inquiry and deliberation, he imagined that rea- 
son suggested muny arguments against them. Acosta was 
about two and twenty when he was thus perplexed with 
doubts ; and the result of his reflections was, that he could 
not be saved by the religion which he had imbibed in his 
infancy. Nevertheless he prosecuted his studies in the law, 
and at the age of five and twenty was made treasurer in 
a collegiate church. Being naturally of a religious dispo- 
sition, and now made uneaay by the popish doctrines, he 
began to study Moses and the prophets ; where he thought 
he found more satisfaction than in the gospel, and at 
length became convinced that Judaism was the true reli- 
gion : and, as he could not profess it in Portugal, he re- 
solved to leave the country. He accordingly resigned 
his place, and embarked for Amsterdam with his mother 
and brothers, whom he had ventured to instruct in the 
principles of the Jewish religion, even when in Portugal. 
Soon after their arrival in Amsterdam they became mem- 
bers of the synagogue, were circumcised according to 
custom, and tic changed his name of Gabriel for that of 
Uriel. A little time was sufficient to show him, that the 
Jews did not, either in their rites or morals, conform to the 
law of Moses, of which he could not but declare hi* dis- 
i : but the chiefs of the synagogue gave him to 




deviated in the least from them. This 
had no effect ; for he thought it would be a 
behaviour in him, who had left the sweets of his 



" That," says he, " which is difficult in our law to believe, country purely for liberty of conscience, to submit to a 
has been made easv among the Indians ; because the set of Rabbis without any proper jurisdiction ; and that it 
DevU had made them comprehend even the self-aame would show both want of courage and piety if he should 



things which he had 
their manner of confession, their adoration of three in one, 
and such like; the which, against the will of the enemy, 
have holpcn for the easy receiving of the truth." 

Besides his History, Acosta wrote the following works : 
1. De Promulgatione Kvnngelii apud Barbaras. 2. De 
Christo Revelato. 3. De Temporibus Novissimis, libri vi. 
4. Concionum tomi iii. All of these works were, in their 
day, frequently reprinted ; but it is only by his His- 
tory that his name is now known in the literary world. 
The English translation, from which we have taken the 
preceding extracts, was published at London in quarto 
in the year 1604, and is now rather a scarce book. 

Acosta, Uriel, a Portuguese, born at Oporto towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. I le was educated in the 
Romish religion, which his futhcr also professed, though 
descended from one of those Jewish families who had 
been in a manner forced to receive baptism. Uriel had a 
liberal education. He was instructed in several sciences, 
and at last he studied law. He had by nature a good 
temper and mild disposition ; and religion had made so 
deep an impression on his mind, that he ardently desired 
to conform to all the precepts of the church, to avoid 
eternal death, which he dreaded. He applied with great 
assiduity to reading the Scriptures and other religious 
books, carefully consulting also the creed of the confes- 
sors ; but the more he studied, the more difficulties oc- 
curred, which perplexed him at length to such a degree, 
that, being unable to solve them, he fell into the 



piety 

his sentiments on this occasion. He therefore per- 
sisted in his invectives, and in consequence was excom- 
municated ; the effect of which was such, that hi* own 
brothers durst not speak to him, nor salute him when they 
met him in the streets. Finding himself thus situated, 
he wrote a book in his justification, wherein he endea- 
vours to show that the rite* and traditions of the Phari- 
sees are contrary to the writings of Moses ; and soon after 
adopted the opinion of the Sadducecs, for he had worked 
himself up to a belief that the rewards and punishments 
of the old law relate only to this life, and this because 
Moses nowhere mentions the joys of heaven or the tor- 
ments of hell. His adversaries were overjoyed at his em- 
bracing this tenet, foreseeing that it would tend greatly 
to justify, in the sight of Christians, the proceedings of 
the synagogues against him. Before his book was print- 
ed, there appeared a piece upon the immortality of the 
soul, written by a physician, who omitted nothing he 
could suggest to make Acosta pas* for an atheist. The 
very children were encouraged to insult him in the 
streets, and to batter his house with stones ; all which, 
however, did not prevent him from writing a treatise 
against the physician, wherein he endeavoured to confute 
the doctrine of the soul's immortality. The Jews now 
made application to the magistrates of Amsterdam, and 
informed against him, as one who wanted to undermine 
the foundation of both Jewish and Christian religions. 
He was thrown into prison, hut bailed out within a week 
or ten days after; however, all the copies of his works were 
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Acosta seized, and he himself fined in 300 florins. Nevertheless, 
II . he proceeded still farther in his scepticism. He now be- 
Acoustics. to exuming whether the law of Moses came from 
God ; and he supposed he had at length found reasons to 
convince him that it was only a political invention. Yet 
instead of drawing from thence this inference, " 1 ought 
not to return to tne Jewish communion,'* he thus argued 
with himself : " Why should I continue all my life cut off 
from the communion, exposed to so many inconveniences, 
especially as I am in a country where I am a stranger, 
and unacquainted with the language? Had I not better 
play the ape among apes ?" He accordingly returned to 
the Jewish church, after he had been excommunicated 
fifteen years ; and, after having made a recantation of 
what he had written, subscribed every thing as they di- 
rected. A few days after, he was accused by a nephew, 
who lived in his house, that he did not, as to his eating 
and many other points, conform to the laws of the syna- 
gogue. This accusation was attended with very bad con- 
sequences ; for a relation of Acosta, who hud got him re- 
conciled to the synagogue, thought he was in honour 
to persecute him with the utmost violence. The 
id the rest of the Jews were 
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J Jews. He was summoned be- 
i" the synagogue : when it was de- 
clared tohim, that he must again be excommunicated, if 
he did not give such satisfaction as should be required. 
He found the terms so hard that he could not comply. 
The Jews thereupon again expelled him from their 
1 he afterwards suffered 



Is suffered various hardships and 
from his own relations. After 
a most wretched situation, he at 



length declared he was willing to submit to the sentence Ac "* t * n 
of the synagogue, having been told tliat he might easily . 
occommodate matters; for that the judges, being satis- ^^^y 
fied with his submission, would soften the severity of the 
discipline. Acosta, however, was caught in a snare : for 
they made him undergo the most rigorous penance. These 
particulars relating to the life of Acosta arc taken from 
his work entitled Exemplar Humana Vita, published 
and refuted by Limborch. It is supposed that he com- 
posed it a few day* before his death, after having deter- 
mined to lay violent hands on himself. He executed this 
horrid resolution a little after he had failed in his attempt 
to kill his principal enemy ; for the pistol with which he 
intended to shoot him us he passed his house having 
missed fire, he immediately shut the door, and shot him- 
self with another pistol. This happened at 
but in what year is not exactly known. 

ACOSTA N, a mountainous island in the north 
between Asia and America, observed by Captain Cook. 

ACOUSMATICI, sometimes also called Aanutici, in 
Grecian antiquity, such of the disciples of Pythagoras us 
had not completed their five years' probation. 



ACOUSTIC, in general, denotes any thing that i 
to the ear, the sense of hearing, or the doctrine of sounds. 

Acoustic Disciples, among the ancient Pythagoreans, 
those more commonly called Acousmatici. 

Acoustic Ducts, in Anatomy, the some with meatus 
auditorius, or the external passage of the ear. 

Acoustic Vessels, in the ancient theatres, were a kind 
of vessels made of brass, shaped in the bell fashion, which 
being of all tones within the pitch of the voice, or even of 
instruments, rendered the sound more audible, so that 
the actors could be heard through all parts of l 
which were even 400 feet in l" 
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ACOUSTICS, that branch of Natural Philosophy which 
treats of the nature of Sound, and the laws of its pro- 
duction and propagation. It is a subject extremely curious 
and interesting, and has at all times excited much atten- 
tion among philosophers. In treating it here, it was nt 
first our intention to embody the original article in this 
Encyclopedia with that which was contributed for the last 
Supplement by l*rofessor Leslie. On considering, how- 
ever, that the latter embraces in itself a general outline 
of the whole science ; — that it is distinguished, like all 
the other productions of that philosopher, by soundness, 
depth, and striking originality | and that any changes even 
in the arrangement might destroy its peculiar character ; — 
we have thought it best to preserve this valuable essay 
entire. It accordingly forms the Second Part of this 
Treatise ; the First being devoted to the explanation of 
the more elementary principles ; and the Third to some 
details supplemental to those contained in the '" 

Part I. 



Nature of 



In regard to the nature of i 
tion is sufficient to convince ui 



>und, the slightest atten- 
that tliis sensation is not 
to the action of any peculiar substance or power, 
eat, Light, or Electricity, but arises merely from a 
certain mechanical action ; a sort of concussion or npita- 
which takes place among the bodies from which the 
"-d. Every noise or sound with which we 
is accompanied with some action of this 




I report of a cannon, for example, produces a 
which shakes the ground under and to a 



distance around it. In the same manner the rushing of 
waters, tin roar of the sea, the whistling of the wind oa 
it breaks on the trees or other obstacles which oppose it ; 
the tattling of carriages and that infinite diversity of 
sounds which arises in general from the percussion of one 
object against another : in all these cases there is a sen- 
sible and indeed violent agitution among the bodies from 
which the sound proceeds. In musical sounds, which are 
of a softer nature, we still also observe an agitution, which 
is often felt communicating itself to tile surrounding 
bodies. If, for example, we stand under or near a piano- 
forte when it is sounding, we feel a sensible tremor in the 
floor of the apartment. If we lay the finger or hand 
on the instrument, or touch any other, such as a violin, 
when it is sounding, or a bell, we feel the same sort of 
tremor in every part of them ; and this is well observed 
in the case ot any glass vessel, such as a tumbler or 
large cup. If we strike it so as to make it sound, and 
then touch the mouth of it with the finger, we feel a 
sensible tremor in the glass ; and when this internal agi- 
tation is stopped, as it generally is by the contact with 
the finger, then the sound ceases along with it. If there 
be any water in the glass, the tremor is observed com- 
municating itself to the water, and putting the whole 
mass in motion. This is particularly well observed when 
we make the gloss sound by rubbing the edge of it with 
the finger, as is done in the musical glasses. When the 
sound is brought fully out, the water is violently agitated ; 
and as the sound declines, the agitation declines along 
with it Such agitation then, in the sounding body, I 
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Acoustic*, tin.* constant accompaniment of sound, ceasing when it 
^-^v*"»»— ceases, and again beginning when the sound recommences ; 

and there being no other circumstance which can be dis- 
covered accompanying the sound in this manner ; there 
can be no doubt that this ia in some way or other the 
cause of the sensation. 

But how can any mere agitation or imperceptible 
tremor anion;; bodies, and these at a distance, affect the 
organ of hearing? It is through the medium of the sur- 
rounding air. \\'e have seen how the tremor of the piano- 
forte is communicated to the floor of the apartment, and 
is there felt under our feet 'litis communication can 
onlv take place through the legs of the instrument, which 
form the only connection between it and the floor. 
Through these, therefore, it is somehow conveyed ; and 
in the same manner every tremor of this kind creates an 
agitation in the surroundtng air, through which it is 
veyed from the centre of agitation in all di 
it reaches the car, and there striking or agitating the or- 
the sensation of sound. That such agitu- 
piace in the air, we have a striking proof in 
the discharge of artillery, which often produces such an 
agitation as to shatter the glass in the windows of ad- 
joining houses, 'lite ear then forms merely a sort of 
organ of touch, but of such exquisite sensibility tluit it 
becomes affected by the slightest agitation in the fluid 
atmosphere by which it is surrounded. But litis fluid is 
continually agitated, and in a thousand different wnvs, 
by the various motions and actions which are continually 
going on among the bodies on the surface of the earth. 
Every irritation of this kind communicates itself to the 
surrounding atmosphere ; it is by it conveyed and propa- 
gated in all directions from the centre of agitation, some- 
what like what we observe in a smooth surface of water 
when a stone is thrown into the middle of it; — a series of 
little waves are observed arising and propagating them- 
selves in concentric circles from the centre of agitation 
on all sides. In a similar manner every agitation in the 
aerial medium propagates its influence in all directions, 
and from these varied impressions arise all those diver- 
sities of sound which aifect the ear. 

This idea of the process of hearing and of the cause 
of sound is certainly very remarkable, and well calcu- 
lated to excite our surprise and curiosity, when we think 
of that infinite variety which we observe ; single sounds, 
varying in intensity from the gentlest tap to the noise and 
violence of an explosion ; continued sounds, from the 
ripple of waters to the roar of the cataract; strains of 
melody which enchant the car, rising from grave to acute, 
and fulling again to the lowest in the compass ; or those 
hnrsher notes which only grate bv their discord. Can it 
be possible that all these diversities arise from agitations 
in the air, differing only in the manner in which they 
strike the cur, in the force and quickness of their action, 
or in the regularity of their succession ? What incredible 
sensibility in this organ, to perceive and be moved by such 
imperceptible shades of gradation, and to recognise such 
infinite diversities in kind ! The powers of the eye in dis- 
criminating the minutest shades of colour justly excite our 
astonishment ; but each colour presents a peculiar modifi- 
cation of light. The powers of the ear must appear still 
more extraordinary, if every sensation in it arises merely 
from a mechanical agitation of the same nature in every 
case, but only differing in the force of the impulse. Yet 
this is really the case ; and the more we examine into the 
subject, the more clearly does it appear demonstrable by 
tile laws of geometry and mechanics. 

That the air is ni.-ces.sury for the production of sound, 
is clearly proved by the beautiful e: 



a bell within the receiver of an air-pump, and then ex- Anxieties, 
haunting the air. As the process of exhaustion proceeds, v 
the sound is observed to become continually fainter and 
fainter, until at last it nearly dies away altogether. The 
bell, however, continues to ring, at least the hammer 
continues to strike, and thereby to agitate the bell as 
before; and yet no sound ia emitted, plainly because 
there is no medium to convey the agitation to the ear. 
If the sound in this experiment cannot be altogether ex- 
tinguished, this will be found to arise from the imprac- 
ticability of exhausting the air altogether out of the re- 
ceiver, and also of insulating completely the bell from 
the plate of the air-pump on which it stands, the support 
serving to convey the sound even after the air is ex- 
hausted. A very good mode of performing this experi- 
ment is, to have a bell with a small piece of clock-work 
attached to it, which strikes at regular intervals, and 



rections until wiui a tone ot unilorm intensity. 
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what takes place which 
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e, or sus|>cnded by threads. If we strike the one I"" 0 
end of the line by impelling a ball against it, it is only 
the ball at the other end which appears to be 
This flies off from the rest, and leaves them 
tionary. The intermediate balls, I 
ly to transmit the impulse from the one end to the other 
of the series. In the same manner it is that the agita- 
tion or impulse from which sound arises is transmitted 
through the air. This fluid, like every other body, consists 
of an infinite number of little particles ; a single series of 
which may be represented to us by the balls in the above 
example. These particles are not even in can tact with 
each other ; they are separated by minute intervals, but 
arc yet connected together by attractive and repulsive 
forces, which tend to retain them perpetually in equili- 
bria. In every cose, therefore, there is in reality a chain 
of such particles reaching from the sounding bod}' to the 
car. The former by its agitation strikes that particle 
which is next it, the intermediate ones serve to convey 
the impression, and the last one, flying off, strikes the sen- 
tient organ of hearing. The process is exactly similar to 
that of impulse along a series of balls, only that in the case 
of the air, i lie intermediate particles, instead of remaining 
at rest, move each of them backwards and forw ards by a 
very minute interval; the first communicating its motion to 
the second, the second to the third, and so on to the last ; 
each performing a slight oscillatory movement, which ad- 
vances from the beginning to the end of the scries. 

We now see at once the cause of a remarkable and 
well-known fact, that the propagation of sound is not in- 
stantaneous ; it requires time to advance from the sound- 
ing body to the ear, as is daily observed and illustrated 
in the discharge of fire-arms. If the distance be nt all 
considerable, a sensible interval is always observed to 
elapse between the flash and the report. '1 lie light flics 
almost instantaneously, but the report is retarded accord- 
ing to the distance; as is also seen in many other cases ; 
when we observe the workmen, for example, cutting up 
large stones in any quarry ; if we stand at a little distance, 
we sec invariably and distinctly the blow of the hammer 
on the stone before the sound reaches the ear. These 
and other similar facts leave no doubt that sound advan- 
ces only at a certain rate, and invariably requires time for 
its propagation : and the reason is, that each aerial par- 
ticle in the chain of communication must have a certain 
time, minute no doubt, but still definite, to perform its 
oscillation, and communicate its motion to the rest ; and 
thus the advance of the agitation and of the sound is 
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Acoustics, retarded, and only sweeps with a regulated progression 
> -^ v ^-^ along the line. 

Sound pro- It is not through one series of particles merely that the 
-a-gaUil on oscillatory motion is communicated. 'Die sounding body 
all title*. h av mg every port of it in a state of agitation, generally acts 
all round ; but even though it were only to act in one direc- 
tion, the impulse, once begun at the centre, is propagated 
in all directions ; for though only one particle were ori- 
ginally affected, so intimately are they all connected to- 
gether and united into a system by their mutual attrac- 
tions and repulsions, that this cannot advance in any de- 
gree forwards without affecting the particles on each side : 
these affect what are before and around them ; and thus 
the impulse is communicated, and diffuses itself on all 
sides. These lateral impressions would appear to be ne- 
cessarily somewhat enfeebled, yet it is one remarkable 
characteristic of such oscillatory movements, that, like 
the vibrations of a distended cord, or the oscillations of a 
pendulum in a cycloid, they are all performed in the 
• or however extended. The 
though ever so feeble, are 




it 



speaker, 
report of a 



5, is always best heard in front ; the 
is also loudest in that direction, but 
very same instant all round, 
of the agitation in all direc- 



still the sound is heard at the 

It is owing to this 
tions, the original im 
ly in concentric circles like the little waves in a pool, 
but expanding continually, if we can conceive it, into a 
wider and wider concentric sphere. — it is owing to this 
that every sound decreases so rapidly as we recede from 
it, and at last dies away altogether in the distance- It 
requires a very loud sound to be heard at the distance of 
a mile, yet we have heard the guns of Edinburgh Castle 
at the distance of 80 miles ; and the noise occasioned by 
the fulls of Niagara is said to be often heard at 60 miles. 
That this diffusion of the agitating impression is the true 
cause of the diminution of the sound, is proved in a re- 
markahle manner by confining the air on all sides, as in a 
tube. M. Biot, in his Traiti dt Phytiqut, gives an account 
of some very interesting experiments made by himself 
in the train of cast-iron pipes used for the conducting 
of water into Paris, and which extended about 2860 feet, 
thus including in their interior a cylindrical column of 
air upwards of half a mile in length ; at which distance a 
person standing at one end of the pipes, and speaking 
within, could tic easily heard at the other. " The low- 
est voice," says he, " was heard at this distance so as 
to distinguish completely the words, and to establish a 
continued conversation. I wished to ascertain at how 
low a tone the voice ceased to become audible, and I 
could not reach it. Words spoken as low as when one 
whispers in the ear of another were heard and appre- 
ciated ; so that if we wished to speak so as not to he 
understood, there was only one way of doing it, and that 
was not to speak at all." It is on this principle that de- 
pends the effect of those tubes which are how in such 
general use, as modes of communication between distant 
apartments, in houses and public offices. Hence, also, 
are fierfonned many amusing tricks with statues or busts, 
situated in different parts of a room, answering questions, 
and sneaking to one another ; the figures being con- 
nected by tubes concealed under the walls or floor, or 
communicating with an apartment below, in w hich a speak- 
er is stationed. 

Velocity of l" regard to the actual velocity with which the impulse 
svuifel of sound advances, it appears, from the most accurate ex- 
tra the discharge of pieces of 



marking the interval between the flash and the report, at 
a distance carefully measured, that in ordinary circum- 
stances this amounts to no less than 1 130 feet each second, 
which is nearly equal to the velocity of a cannon ball the 
moment it issues from the piece. This last is very speedily 
retarded by the resistance of the air ; but sound advances 
with undiminished velocity. Hence it will travel a mile 
in a little more than four seconds and a half, or 12$ miles 
per minute. On this depends an easy method of deter- 
mining in many cases nur distance from objects, and which 
may often prove useful, particularly in military operations. 
We have only to observe, in seconds, the interval between 
the Hash ana report of the cannon or musket, and allow 
4U seconds to every mile, or 1130 feet to every second. 
Thus, in a house in Lothian Street, directly opposite to the 
castle of Edinburgh, we have frequently observed a sen- 
sible interval elapse, as the sound of the guns travelled 
across the intermediate valley, we think about 2* or more ; 
and the distance in a straight line is about 760 yards, or 
a little leas than half a mile. In the same manner, by ob- 
serving the interval between the flash of lightning and the 
thunder, we can tell the distance of the point where the 
electric discharge takes place. 

It is remarkable also, that all kinds of sound, strong or 
cute or grave, advance with the same velocity ; 
this arises from the circumstance already noticed, 
that all the oscillatory movement* in the air, however mi- 
nute or however extended, are performed each in the 
very same interval of time. This effect wa 
proved in the experiments made by Biot in the 
pipes already noticed, by playing* different airs on the 
flute at one of the extremities of the tube. Now, it is 
well known that a musical air is adapted to a certain 
measure or time, which regulates very nicely the inter- 
vals between the successive note* ; consequently, if any 
of these were propagated more rapidly or more slowly 
than others, by the time they reached the car these 
would have been confounded with what preceded or fol- 
lowed them ; and the air would have appeared quite 
altered, in place of which it was uniformly regular, and in 
its natural time ; whence it clearly followed, that all sounds 
are propagated with equal velocity. 

Tne above view of the propagation of sound explains Caus* of 
at once the remarkable phenomenon of the echo, which echoes, 
arises in every case from obstacles opposing the progress 
of sound. The agitation in the air, However, though in- 
terrupted by such obstacles, is not destroyed: each aerial 
particle which strikes against the opposing surface is re- 
flected from it like an elastic ball which strikes against 
any wall or table. The sound is thus reflected at an an- 
gle equal to the angle of incidence ; and it is when a 
number of these reflected impressions are thrown back to 
the point whence the original sound issues, by the confi- 
guration of the opposing obstacles, as so frequently hap- 
pens among rocks, walls, &c that an echo is produced. 

Hitherto we have considered the air only as the vehicle Air not the 
of sound, and, without doubt, it is the grand medium of 0 ?'? vc *"- 
its transmission. Other bodies, however, convey it in » . 
similar manner, and some of them even with much greater 
rapidity and force. In the liquid element this is proved 
by the acuteness which fishes display to sounds made in 
the air, and by many experiments. Professor Hohison re- 
lated, that with his head plunged under water, he could 
hear the sound of a bell, rung also in the water, at the 
distance of 1200 feet. We have already seen how the tre- 
mor of the piano-forte is communicated to the* floor of the 
apartment ; and many other familiar facta show clearly 
that sound is transmitted through the most solid bo- 
How readily do we hear from one apartment of • 
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house, or from one floor to mother. The scratch of u 
pin it easily heard from one end nt' a log to another. A 
well-known but striking experiment in illustration of the 
transmission of sound is, to suspend any sonorous body, 
as a bell, a glass, a silver spoon, or a tuning fork, from a 
thread, and putting with the finger the extremities of 
the thread one in each ear ; — if the body be then struck 
against any obstacle, the apparent loudness and depth of 
the sound are quite surprising. Again, if we shut the ears 
altogether, we yet feel very sensibly the impression of any 
sound conveyed through the mouth, the teeth, or the 
head : — if we put a small stick or rod in the mouth, and 
touch with the other extremity a watch lying on the table, 
the beau will become quite audible, though the cars be 
actually shut. Every noise in the mouth or among the 
teeth is conveyed internally to the ear in the same man- 
ner. Sound, therefore, is transmitted through liquids and 
as well as through the air ; and indeed, when we 




Sound ron- 
vryed by a 



of an infinite number of 
little particles, combined Into a system by the 
cie» of attractive and repulsive forces, it is noway sur- 
prising that an impulse communicated to any of these 
bodies should in like manner be diffused throughout the 
mass ; and this must be by the same species of internal 
oscillations among the particles. 

Such being the nature and propagation of sound, and 
its actual velocity as determined by experiment, it has 
long been the study of philosophers to reconcile these ef- 
fects with those physical properties of the air and of liquid 
bodies, which are known from other circumstances, and 
can be calculated by the laws of mechanics, aided by the 
powers of mathematical analysis. This subject is inves- 
tigated in the following Part ; written, as already men- 
tioned, by Professor Leslie. (c) 

Part II. 

The doctrine of sound is unquestionably the most bud- 
tile and abstruse in the whole range of physical science. 
It has given occasion, in recent times, to much contro- 
versy and discussion, and has eventually called forth all 
the mighty resources of a refined and elaborate calculus. 
Yet an evident obscurity still remains to overcloud the 
subject. The discrepancies between theory and observa- 
tion have been made entirely to disappear from astronomy, 
which has at last attained a degree of perfection befitting 
the sublimity of the science. But some latent suspicions 
pervade the structure of acoustics, sufficient to disturb 
that feeling of confidence which is calculated to invigorate 
our pursuits. 

The impression of sound is conveyed by means of a 
certain tremor or internal agitation, which shoots, with 
more or less celerity and force, through any substance, 
whether solid or fluid. Nor is it requisite that the con- 
medium should belong to the class of bodies 
are commonly denominated elastic. In fact, all 
whatever, in the minute and sudden alterations of 
their form, exert a perfect elasticity, and only seem to 
want this energy when they undergo such great changes 
that their component particles lake a new set or arrange- 
ment, which prevents the full effect of re-action. 

It is not every kind of tremulous motion, however, that 
will excite the sensation of sound. A certain degree of 
force and frequency in the pulsations appears always ne- 
cessary to affect our sense of hearing. \ et the impression 
of sound is not confined to the mere exteriutl organ : the 
auditory nerves have a considerable expansion, and sym- 
pathize with those of taste and of smell. The only inlet of 
is by that very narrow aperture, the pup'il of the 



eye ; but the reception of sound partakes more of the Acoustics, 
character of the general sense of feeling, which, though " 
most vivid at the extremities of the fingers, is likewise 
diffused over the whole surface of the body. The intima- 
tion of the car is accordingly assisted by the consent 
of the palate, the teeth, and the nostrils. Fishes hear 
very acutely under water, though the organ itself lies 
so concealed in the head as to have long escaped the di- 
ligence of anatomists. 

It was formerly supposed, that the transmission of im- 
pulse through a solid body is perfectly instantaneous. 
This formed, indeed, one of the Cartesian tenets, which 
Newton himself has tacitly I 
scrvations have since proved, i 
progressive, and propagated in 

Leslie has shown that the darting of impact through any 
substance, whether hard or soft, is accomplished by the 
*i 4 n t ^ o t t-1 1 1- KsUi)£ Uisttfnor nice 1 1 nn i s m t oi** 
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ana nas turnisnca uie mctiiou ot calculating, in : 

the more difficult cases, the celerity of transmission. 

All bodies may be considered as composed of physical All twites 
points, without any sensible magnitude, but connected to-* 8 ** 11 . 11 *"' 
gether by a system of mutual attraction and 
When those integrant particles arc compressed by exter- 
nal violence, a repulsive force is exerted to regain their 
first position ; or if they be dilated, a corresponding at- 
traction now draws them back to their neutral site of 
equilibrium. Wc may further presume, that in solids 
these constituent forces are confined to the proximate 
particles only, but that in the case of liquids or other 
fluids they embrace the particles in their near vicinity, 
and include a sphere of action varying in its extent. 
Hence, the former suffer disruption, without bending or 
giving way to powerful pressure ; while the latter, acting 
by a sympathetic union, gently recede and take a new 
arrangement. In fact, the attribute of hardness applied to 
body is only a relative, and not an absolute quality ; in the 
inferior degrees it relapses into softness, and softness again 
passes through interminable shades to the most yielding 
fluidity. The application of heat, by enlarging the sys- 
tem of internal connection, generally promotes softness, 
and heightens the degree of fluidity itself. The effect 
is conspicuous in the increased flow from a capillary sy- 
phon, when kept warm. But even liquids, when struck with 
a blow so rapid and sudden as to preclude the sympathy 
of their adjacent molecules, will assume all the character 
of the hardest substances. This fact has a familiar illus- 
tration in the play of duck and drake ; but it is beauti- 
fully exemplified in the successive rebounds made by can- 
non-shot, from the surface of the sea. 

In confirmation of the remark, we may quote a very 
singular and curious circumstance, mentioned by travel- 
lers, relative to the method of catching fish, which is suc- 
cessfully practised in some of the more northern coun- 
tries. Tlie hardy peasant, when the smaller lakes and 
rivers of Lapland or Siberia are completely frozen over, 
as soon as he observes, through the clear ice, a fish, per- 
haps at a considerable depth, but lying close to the bot- 
tom, strikes a smart blow against the firm surface, and the 
impulse sent through the vertical column of water instant- 
ly stuns or kills his prey, which he draws up by a large 
hook let down through the hole just made in the ice. 

If we conceive a conducting substance to be struck at 
one extremity, the proximate particles, yielding at first 
to the impulsion, will again expand themselves, like the 
recoil of a spring, and press against the next particles in 
the chain. The vibratory commotion will thus be con- 
veyed, by a successive transfer of impressions, along the 
whole series of physical points. Analogous also to the 
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Aeouitira. oscillations of a spring or a pendulum, this multitude of 
v^"v^> concatenated internal pulses, whatever be the force or ex- 
tent of agitation, will constantly be performed in the same 
instants of time. The celerity of transmission must de- 
pend on the elasticity of the medium compared with its 
gravity. This estimate is most readily obtained by de- 
termining what may be called the meamiii* of elasticity, 
or the height of a column of the same density as the con- 
ducting substance, whose weight would measure that 
elasticity ; or, to speak more precisely, that the thousandth 
part of such a column, for instance, should be equivalent 
to the repulsive force corresponding to a condensation of 
one thousandth part in the vibrating body. It may be 
demonstrated from the principles of dynamics, that the 
celerity of the traiismwsion of impulse or sound through 
any medium is equal to what a falling body would ac- 
quire in falling through half the height of the modulus of 
elasticity. Hence this celerity for each second will be 
expressed in English feet by multiplying the square root 
of half the modulus by 8, or by exi 
of the modulus multiplied by 32. 
Celerity of Mr Leslie has pointed out a very simple method for a 
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certaining the modulus of elasticity in the case of solid 
rods or planks, by observing, when they arc laid is a 
horizontal position, with their ends resting against two 
props, the mot/ or curvature which they take. By an ex- 
periment of this kind, he found that Memd fir had a mo- 
dulus equal to 671,625 feet. Wherefore, an impulse 
would shoot through the substance of a deal-board with 
the velocity of 4,636 feet each second, or about four times 
the rapidity of sound. Professor Chladni, who has thrown 
so much curious light on the convoluted curves formed 
by vibrations spreading along the surface of solid bodies, 
inferred, from a very different procedure, — from the musi- 
cal note which a bar of the substance emits when struck, 
— the celerity of the transmission of sound through iron 
and glass, which he reckoned for both at 17,500 feet, or 
above three miles each second, being more than fifteen 
times swifter than the ordinary communication through 



The rate with which the tremor of sound is transmitted 
through cast-iron, was very lately ascertained, from actual 
experiment, by the ingenious M. Biot. This philosopher 
availed himself of the opportunity of the laying of a sys- 
tem of iron pipes, to convey water to Paris. 1 hose 
were about eight feet each in length, connected 
by narrow leaden rings. A bell being suspend 
in die cavity, at one end of the train of pipes, on 
the clapper at the same instant against the side of the 
bell and against the internal surface of the pipe, two dis- 
tinct sounds were successively heard by an observer sta- 
tioned at the other extremity. In these observations 
M. Biot was often assisted by the late M. Malus, who has, 
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which extend under almost the Acoustics, 
whole of Pari*, we 'are not acquainted with any attempts *-"-v-%^ 
that have been made to measure the elasticity of stone or 
brick. Yet sound is conveyed through these materials 
with great effect. The rattling of a carriage on the 
street spreads a very sensible tremor along the most so- 
lid buildings and the stateliest edifices. If a large stone 
be rubbed against the outside of the wall of a house, it 
will occasion within doors a strange rumbling noise. A 
miner will strike his pick against the side of a long gal- 
lery, when he wishes to give intimation to his companion, 
who listens at the other extremity. But stones or bricks, 
without being directly excited, may yet form a part of 
the chain which transmits sound, by receiving the tre- 
mulous impressions from the air on the one side, and de- 
livering them again to that fluid on the other. Wc all 
know how easily the voice is heard through a thin parti- 
tion. The mode of obstructing the passage of sound is, 
either to employ very thick masonry, or to interrupt the 
facility of communication and transfer, by means of sub- 
divisions opposed. Hence another distinct use of lath 
and plaster. Experiments on the elasticity of stones and 
other articles of building are not only curious, but of 
real importance ; for, in many cases, their efficient strength 
must depend on their fitness to resist incidental impres- 
sions. This consideration is peculiarly necessary in se- 
lecting and combining the materials employed in the con- 
struction of bridges. 

Respecting the elasticity of water and other liquids, Supposed 
our information is more satisfactory and complete. Itinrompre*. 
was long held as an axiom, that the substance of water is** 0 !''*? °f 
absolutely incompressible. Yet the experiments on which 1 " 
this belief was grounded would, if weighed attentively, 
point to an opposite inference. On such a subject it 
were idle to cite Lord Bacon, whose credulity ana igno- 
rance of mathematical science betrayed him so often into 
false or shallow conclusions. The philosophers of the 
Florentine academy oW Cimaito tried the compression of 
water in three different ways, which arc described in the 
account of their experiments printed in 1661. 1. Hav- 
ing provided two glass tubes terminated by hollow balls, 
they rilled the one partly and the other to excess with 
pure water, and joined the tubes hermetically, so as to 
form one piece. Then applying heat to the first ball till 
the water boiled, they forced its vapour to press against 
in the other stem. But no contraction of the 



too soon for the progress of science, been hurried away by 
death, after having opened the delicate discovery of the 
jmiarization of tight. With a train of iron pipes of 2550 



feet, or nearly half a mile in length, the interval between 
the two sounds was found, from a mean of two hundred 
trials, to be 2-79 seconds. But the transmission of sound 
through the internal column of air would have taken 2-5 
seconds; which leaves •20* for the rapidity of the tremor 
conducted through the cast-iron. From other more direct 
trials, it was concluded that the exact interval of time 
during which the sound performed its passage through 
the substance of the train of pipes, amounted only to 
26- 100th part* of a second; being ten to twelve times 
less than the ordinary transmission through the atmo- 
sphere. 

Except the observations of M. IlasscnfraU, in the fa- 
vol. II. 



took place, though a copper ball was afterwards 
ituted ; and when the action of the heat was still far- 
ther urged, the tube at lost burst with violence. 2. Into 
a glass tube, immediately above six pounds of water, 
they introduced eighty pounds of quicksilver, without 
causing any diminution of volume. 3. Their most noted 
experiment was, having filled a hollow silver ball with 
water by a small hole, afterwards soldered accurately, to 
give it a few smart blows with a hammer ; when, far from 
suffering compression, the water was seen to OOM or spirt 
from the pores, as they imagined, of the silver. 

Mr Boyle, whose practice it was generally to repeat 
the more striking experiments made on the Continent, 
had a round tin or pewter vessel filled carefully with 
water, and tightly plugged : the blow of a wooden mallet 
beat it flat, but on piercing the tin with the point of a 
small nail, the confined water instantly sprung to the 
height of two or three feet. About the year 1752, Dr 
Peter Shaw, who read public lectures in London, exhibit- 
ed a stout copper ball of four inches in diameter, and fill- 
ed with water by a small orifice, into which a screw 
was fitted, and forced to enter by turning an iron arm 
or lever: the globe was partly opened by thia 

r 
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squeeze, and the water spouted from the crevice as from 
a fountain. 

These experiments all concur to show that water is 
capable of sustaining an immense pressure without under- 
going uny very sensible contraction ; but they prove, at the 
same time, the actual existence of such a contraction, 
since the projecting of the water, alter a crack has once 
begun in the vessel that confines it, could only proceed 
from the evolution of an internal repulsive force. Divers, 
accordingly, at considerable depths under water, hear dis- 
tinctly the collision of two stones, or the remote ringing 
of a bell. Authentic instances are mentioned of sounds 
being transmitted audibly more than two miles through 
that fluid. 

The compressibility of water was first demonstrated by 
the ingenious Mr Canton in 1762, by a very simple and 
conclusive experiment. To a glass ball of. rather more 
than an inch und half in diameter, he joined hermetically 
a tube about four inches long, and having a bore equal to 
the hundredth part of an inch. The relative capacity of 
this ball and of the stem he ascertained by introducing 
mercury, and weighing nicely its separate portions. The 
stem was then marked by the edge of a file into divisions, 
corresponding each to the hundred thousandth part of the 
whole capacity of the ball. This instrument was now 
filled with distilled water, carefully purged of its adher- 
ing air, and placed under the receiver of a pneumatic 
machine : on producing an exhaustion, the water appeared 
constantly to swell, rising four divisions and three-fifths 
in the stem, or a space nearly equal to the mercurial ex- 
pansion corresponding to half a degree of heat on Fahren- 
heit's scale. In a condensing engine, the water sunk just 
as much, for each additional pressure of an atmosphere, — 
the bulb remaining always at the same temperature, or at 
the fiftieth degree of Fahrenheit. Since the stem was 
left open, the pressure exerted by the air, both on the 
inside and the outside of the instrument, must in all cases 
have been precisely the same t and consequently, the 
glass had no disposition to alter its figure, and modify the 
results. The contraction or expansion 
therefore, confined wholly to the body ( " 
thin shell of glass, of which indeed the 
"cant. It 
a visible concentration, or a 
of its volume, under a 
in the course of his 

is more compressible in 
cold than in warm weather. Thus, the 
a single incumbent atmosphere, amounted to 4-9 divisions 
when the thermometer stood at 54°, but was only 4-4 
divisions when the heat rose to 64°. This singular fact 
might afford room for speculation ; but it were better, in 
the mean while, to repeat the experiment again with more 
delicacy, and on a greater scale. 

The compression of some other fluids was likewise 
measured in the same way. The contraction, under the 
weight of an atmosphere, and at the ordinary temperature, 
amounted, in millionth parts of the entire capacity of the 
ball, to sixty-six with alcohol, to forty-eight with olive oil, 
to forty witn sca-water, and only to three when mercury 
was opposed. We may therefore estimate, in round num- 
bers, the modulus of elasticity belonging to those different 
substances as under : 

Alcohol .580,000 English feet. 

Distilled water 700,000 

Olive oil 730,000 

Sea-water., 780,000 

WtTi'iiry.. »..H0O,OUO 

In liquids of so distinct a nature, we should have expected 



a greater diversity in their elastic power ; nor is it easy to Acoustics, 
conceive on what conditions or habitudes that quality v^"v~v--' 
actually depends. The elasticity of a body, like its other 
constitutional properties, may result from the peculiar in- 
ternal structure, or the arrangement of the integral mole- 
cules. 

Some experiments on the compressibility of water have 
been since performed with more striking effect, but not 
equally exempt from all objections. In 1779, Professor 
Zimmerman of Brunswick printed a short account of some Zimmer- 
trials made by him and Abie h, director of the salt-mines, man. 
with a press of a particular construction, consisting of a 
tight cylinder of very thick brass, with a piston nicely 
fitted, to be pushed down by means of a long lever, at 
whose extremity different weights were appended. Rain- 
water being introduced into the cavity, was subjected to 
an enormous pressure, equivalent to that of 313 atmo- 
spheres, and had its volume then diminished between one 
thirty-fifth and one thirty-sixth part. This quantity gives, 
for the effect of a single incumbent atmosphere, a conden- 
sation amounting to seventy-five millionth parts, instead of 
forty-six, as found by Mr Canton. The excess was no 
doulit owing to the distention of the brass cylinder, which, 
with all its strength and solidity, would yet partially yield 
to the action of such prodigious force, i ll is circumstance 
renders the experiment somewhat unsatisfactory, and the 
influence of friction must likewise affect the accuracy of 
the calculation. 

The effect of such distention is easily witnessed in the 
case of glass. If a large bulb of a thermometer be sud- 
denly squeesed between the finger and the thumb, the 
mercury will start up in the stem perhaps several degrees, 
and will again sink as quickly after the pressure is remov- 
ed. To prevent any derangement from communication of 
heat, the hand may be covered with a thick glove. But 
the fact can be shown in a less exceptionable way : Let a 
mercurial thermometer, with a large bulb and a long stem, 
be first held upright, and then immediately inverted ; be- 
thc column of mercury will do- 
a visible space. This apparent change of 
supposed by some experimenters 
to mark the compressibility of mercury, which could not 
be sensible but under the action of a column of incompar- 
ably greater height. 

It would be most desirable to institute a new set of ob- 





scarcely subject at all to the dis- hydraulic 
ol friction. Having once ascertained the dis-P refli 
tcntion of the metallic cavity from pressure, it would be 
hence easy to correct all the other results. This mode of 
experimenting promises also the important advantage of 
enabling us to determine, with ease, the compressibility 
of solids themselves. It would only be required to give 
those bodies a cylindrical form nearly adapted to the 
cavity, and to fill up the interstice with water, or rather 
with mercury. The contraction which the thin sheet of 
fluid would undergo, being deducted from the whole con- 
traction, would exhibit the contraction suffered by the 
solid nucleus. 

From all these investigations we may gather, that an Celerity of 
impulse, or a sonorous tremor, would shoot through a body sound 
of fresh water with the velocity of about 4,475 feet each through 
second, being four times swifter than the ordinary flight w * ier < 
of sound in the atmosphere. Through the waters of tho 
ocean, the transmission of Bound would be still more rapid, 
by a seventeenth part. It hence follows, that a violent 
cited under that vast mass, might reach from 
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The swell of the sen in accordingly always observed to 
precede the coming storm. The shock* of the famous 
earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755, were partially felt at very 
distant points of the ocean, as far even as the West Indies, 
a considerable interval of time. 

the power of ice to conduct sound, wc pos- 
:ient data for the solution of the problem. 
The Danish philosophers are indeed said to have lately 
performed experiments of this kind on a very extensive 
scale, alone the frozen surface of the Baltic. We are not 
acquainted! with the precise results ; but it seems probable, 
from various analogies, that ice has nearly the same faculty 
of transmission as water itself. If a heavy blow be struck 
against any part of the frozen surface of a large pool or 
lake, a person standing at a wide distance from the spot 
will feel, under foot, a very sensible tremor, some con- 
siderable time before the noise conveyed through the ut- 
mosphere has reached his ear. It is asserted, that the 
■avage tribes who rove on the icy steppes of Tartar y can 
readily distinguish, from afar, the approach of cavalry, by 
applying their head close to the frozen surface of the 
ground. 

But the proper and ordinary vehicle of sound is our 
atmosphere. Aristotle, deriving his information probably 
from the tenets of the Pythagorean school, seems to have 
acquired tolerably juat notions of the nature of sound and 
of the theory of harmonics. The language of that philo- 
sopher was so much corrupted, however, and disguised by 
ignorant transcribers, that Galileo, who not only studied 
music as a science, but practised it as a delightful art, 
may be fairly allowed to nave rediscovered those general 
doctrines. Mersenne and Kircher afterwards made a 
variety of most ingenious experiments, which, though 
rather overlooked at the time, tended greatly to extend 
the science of harmony. But it was reserved for the ge- 
nius of Newton to sketch out the true theory of sound. 
In his Principia he explained the origin of aerial pulses, 
and, by a fine application of dynamics, conducted with his 
usual sagacity, he succeeded in calculating their celerity 
of transmission, like solution which he has given of tins 
intricate problem is far, however, from being unexception- 
able in the form and mode of reasoning. Instead of at- 
tempting to embrace all the conditions affecting the pro- 
blem, in a differential equation, for which, indeed, his 
fluxionary calculus was not yet far enough advanced, he pro- 
ceeds less boldly, and only arrives at the conclusion by an 
indirect process and a sort of compensation of errors. Mis 
investigation of the progress of sound through the air is 
chiefly drawn from the analogy of the motion of waves 
the surface of water. This comparison greatly 
our conceptions, but it fails in a variety of essential 
, Newton further assumed the rising and subsiding 
of waves to be a reciprocating motion, similar to that of 
the oscillations of a fluid contained in a wide and long 
tube, with its ends turned upwards. On this supposition, 
it was not difficult to prove, that those alternating move- 
ments would correspond to the vibrations of a pendulum 
of half the length of the tube. Transferring the inference, 
therefore, to the undulations of a fluid, it followed, that 
the space between two consecutive waves would be de- 
scribed during the sweep of a pendulum having a length 
equal to this interval. But the conclusion docs not very 
well accord with the phenomena. That a wave travels 
with a velocity as the square root of its breadth, may be 
nearly true ; and that its reciprocating motions, whatever 
be the height, are all performed in the same time, is a ne- 
cessary consequence of the great principle in dynamics 
first pointed out by Huygens and Hooke, — that when the 
effort to restore equilibrium is proportioned to the qi 
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t, the alternations of figure are con- J 

But the velocity of the undulating <*~v>>J 
as calculated from those principles, will not 
to correspond with actual observation. Newton 
was apparently sensible of this disagreement, and would 
consider his proposition as only an approximation to the 
truth ; assigning as the cause of discrepancy, that the 
particle* of uxUtr do not rite and fall perpendicularly, but 
rather describe am of a orefc. The great defect of tlie hy- 
pothesis, however, consisted in supposing all the parts of 
a wave to rise up and sink together in the same spot. The 
fact is, that the fore part of a wave is always in the act of 
ascending, while the hinder purt of it is as constantly sub- 
siding ; which combined but contrary movements, with- 
out actually transferring any portion of the water, give an 
appearance of progressive advance to the swell. 

In extending this theory to the propagation of sound, 
Newton was, on the whole, more successful. It resulted 
from his investigation, that the aerial pulses fly uniformly, 
spreading themselves equally on every side, and with 
a celerity equal to what would be acquired by a body 
in falling through half the height of the modulus of the 
air's elasticity. This modulus, or the altitude of a column Hiacorrec- 
of air, of uniform density, and whose pressure would be tioo of the 
equivalent to the ordinary elasticity of that fluid, was com- theory, 
puted in the first edition of the Principia, which came out 
in IU87, on the supposition that water is 850 times denser 
than air, mercury I3i times denser than water, and that 
the mean height of the barometer is thirty English inches. 
'I lie modulus of elasticity, or the height of an equiponde- 
rant column of air, was therefore estimated at 29,042 feet, 
which gave 968 feet each second for the celerity of the 
transmission of sound through the atmosphere. In the 
next edition, which did not appear till twenty-six years 
thereafter, the computation of the modulus was somewhat 
altered, but certainly not rendered more correct. Assum- 
ing the same standard of barometric height as before, and 

^ 1 8% l ti^Uv^ 1 daU aii, tb* maMmSMU 
29,725 feet, to which the correaponding velocity of sound 
is 979 feet in the second. 

to successive estimates, there is perhaps betrayed 
ire to magnify the result, yet without nearly ap- 
proaching to the amount of actual observation. Dr Der- 
ham had recently determined, from repeated trials made 
with care, that the ordinary flight of sound is at the rate 
of 1142 feet each second; and Newton endeavoured, by 
some very strained hypotheses, to accommodate his calcu- 
lation to this correct measure. 1. 1 le supposes the particles 
of air to be perfectly solid spherules, whose diameter is 
the ninth part of their mutual distance. Sound, being in- 
stantaneously communicated through these, would thus 
have its velocity increased by one-ninth, or 109 feet, or 
brought up to 1068 feet in tile second. 2. He next 
assumes, that the particles of vapour concealed in the air, 
and augmenting the common elasticity without partaking 
of the impression of sound, amount to a tenth part of the 
whole. This would increase the celerity of the sonorous 
pulse in the subduplicate ratio of 10 to II, or as 20 to 21 
nearly, and consequently advance the last measure from 
1088 to 1142 feet. 

But these random and fanciful conjectures hardly require Hemarfc* 
any serious consideration. What may be the size of the on thrw 
ultimate particles of air, or whether they have any sensible rarTrr " 
magnitude at all, wc arc utterly without the means of de- 
termining. There appears no limit, indeed, to the degree 
of condensation of which the air is capable, but what pro- 
ceeds from the imperfection of the engines employed for 
Nay, supposing so large a { 
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Acoustics, solute matter to exist in the composition of our atmosphere, 
v-^v-^it really would not affect the result, since the transit of 
sound, as we haTe shown, is necessarily progressive, even 
through the most solid substance. To this principle there 
could be no exception, unless the particles of air were held 
to be mere atoms, incapable of further subdivision, — in 
short, without actual magnitude, and therefore bearing no 
relation whatever to the space in which they float. The 
second hypothesis advanced is still more insufficient to 
rectify the general conclusion. That moisture, in its latent 
or gaseous form, is united with the air, will be granted ; 
but it by no means constitutes so notable a share of the 
fluid as Newton has assumed, scarcely exceeding, at the 
ordinary temperature, perhaps the five-hundredth part of 
the whole weight. Rut this diffuse vapour could not in 
tlic least derange the original calculation; for, being always 
combined with the air, the measure of elasticity assigned 
by experiment was really that of the compound fluid which 
forms our atmosphere. 
Rectified We arc now enabled, by the help of more perfect data, 
calculation to rectify the modulus of atmospheric elasticity, or the 
"'the velo- h e jght of a homogeneous and equiponderant column of the 
sound. fluid. From the observations made with barometrical 
measurement*, it appears that such a column, exerting a 
pressure equivalent to the elasticity of the air, has, at the 
limit of freezing water, an altitude of 26,060 feet, and con- 
sequently, that the modulus would, at an ordinary tempera- 
ture of 62° by Fahrenheit, amount to 27,800 feet. Thia 
corrected estimate gives only 943 feet each second for the 
celerity of sound. And since the elasticity of the medium 
is exactly proportioned to its density, the result is the 
same, whatever be the rarefaction or condensation of the 
air, so long as its temperature continues unaltered. The 
flight of sound is hence as rapid near the surface as in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It is the conjunction 
of heat alone that will increase the celerity of transmission, 
by augmenting the elasticity of the medium without add- 
ing to its weight. The acceleration thus produced must 
amount to rather more than one foot in the second for 
each degree by Fahrenheit's scale. Such a difference 
ought to be perceptible under the torrid zone. 

But the rate of the transmission of sound must vary in 
different gases, after the inverse subduplicnte ratio of their 
densities. Thus, through carbonic gas, the communica- 
tion of the tremor would be about one-third slower than 
ordinary ; but through hydrogen gas, which is twelve 
times more elastic than common air, the flight would very 
nearly exceed three and a half times the usual rapidity. 
An admixture of this gas with the atmosphere would, 
therefore, greatly accelerate the transmission of sound. 
The joint combination of heat and moisture, by heighten- 
ing the-clasticity of the air, must likewise produce a simi- 
lar effect. 

These inferences are confirmed by observation, as far 
as it extends. The velocity of sound was determined with 
considerable accuracy, and on a great scale, by Cassini 
and Maraldi, while employed in conducting the trigono- 
metrical survey of France. During the winter of the 
1738 and 1739, these astronomers repeatedly dis- 
: night, when the air was calm and the tempera- 
m, a small piece of ordnance, from their station 
on Mont Martrc, above Paris, and measured ' 
elapsed between the flash and the report, as 
their signal tower at Montlehcry, at the dis 
eighteen miles. The mean of numerous trials gave 1 ISO 
feet for the velocity of the transmission of 

About the same time, ' 
the other academicians to ascertain the length of a degree 
in Peru, took an opportunity of likewise measuring the 
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celerity of sound, at two very different points. He found Acoustic*, 
this was 1 175 feet on the sultry plain of Cayenne, and only 
1 120 feet on the frozen heights of Quito. It was obvious, 
therefore, that the rarefaction of the air in those lofty 
regions had in no degree affected the result. Compared 
with what had been observed in France, the velocity of 
the aerial pulses was somewhat diminished at Quito by 
the prevailing cold, but was, on the other hand, consider- 
ably augmented by the excessive heat and moisture which 
oppress Cayenne. 

But the difference, amounting indeed to one-fifth of the 
whole, between the velocity of sound aa deduced from 
theory, and as determined by actual experiment, still ap- 
peared very perplexing. This want of congruity was the 
more felt, since the Newtonian system of gravitation, 
after maintaining a long struggle with the adherents of the 
Cartesian philosophy, had at last obtained the undisput- 
ed possession of the Continent. Its triumph was insured 
by the admirable dissertations on the subject of tides, 
transmitted to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in the 
year 1740, when our celebrated countryman Maclaurin 
Mad the honour of sharing the prize with Euler and 
Daniel Bernoulli. The law of attraction received, indeed, 
a temporary shock a few years afterwards, from the re- 
sult of the investigation which Clairaut first gave of the 
lunar inequalities ; but, on resuming his analysis of the 
problem, and computing the values of the smaller terms 
of the formula, that great geometer obtained, in 1752, a 
final product, exactly conformable to the best astronomi- 
cal observations ; and the solidity of the Newtonian sys- 
tem was henceforth placed on the firmest foundation. 

It was therefore peculiarly desirable to examine like- 
wise the justness of the hydrndynamical conclusions of 
Newton. The propositions concerning the propagation 
of sound were perhaps justly considered as the most ob- 
scure part of the whole Prinripia. Some of the first-rate 
mathematicians abroad, particularly D'Alcmbert and John 
Bernoulli, declared their utter inability to comprehend 
such intricate and disjointed demonstrations. At last 
the problem of sonorous pulses was attacked directly, and 
in its full extent, by trie late Count I.agrangc, whose Investies- 
death, although at a ripe age, will be lamented as a roost t"" of La- 
severe loss to mathematical science. That illustrious K 1 *"^- 
geometer shone forth at once like a meteor, and before he 
had completed his twenty-third year he gave a rigorous 
and profound anal vsis of the propagation of sound through 
the atmosphere, in the first volume of the Turin Memoirs, 
which appeared in 1759. " He pointed out some mistakes 
that even Newton had committed in the reasoning ; but 
mistakes which, by a happy compensation of errors, did 
not affect essentially the results. Advancing from these 
discussions, he assigned the dynamical conditions of un- 
dulation, which, after the proper limitations, were reduced 
to an equation involving partial difiirenret of the second 
order. But this refined branch of analysts, invented by 
D'Alembert and Euler, is still so imperfect, that, in order 
to integrate the final expression, it had become requisite 
to omit the higher powers of the differentials. Yet after 
all this display of accurate research and skilful adaptation 
of symbols, followed by a lax and incomplete calculus, the 
same conclusion was obtained as that which Newton had 
derived chiefly from the force of analogy and sagacity of 
observation ; and philosophers were thus obliged to sub- 
mit, and to content themselves with recording the va- 
in regard to the 
to 
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genius has surmounted all the obstacles of fortune, very will often be requisite for the analyst, in the solution of A court**, 

lately attempted a more complete analysis of the propa- •dynamical problems, to descend from his elevation, and v -*"V%.' 

ration of sound, in the Papers of the Polytechnic School, seek to simplify the differential expressions by a sober 

The final equation is more fully expressed, and its Integra- and judicious application of the principles of physics, 

tion is pushed some few steps farther; but still the result " Imagine a string of particles, or physical points, A, B, 

is precisely the same as before. The skill and precaution C. D, E, F, 4c. in a state of rest, or mutual balance. If 

displayed in framing the conditions of the problem are A wet 



1 in the 

[ to arrive at the conclusion, 
very ingenious and apparently satisfactory 
tion of the of reconciling theory with observation, in the est 
theory by tne transmission of sound, was not long since suggested 
by the celebrated Count Laplace. If the heat contained 
in air had, at every state of the density, been united con- 
stantly after the same proportion, the elasticity resulting 
from the infusion of this subtile and highly distensible 
element would invariably accord with what observation 
assigns to the compound aerial fluid. But the capacity of 
air, or its aptitude to retain heat, varies with its internal 
condition ; being increased by rarefaction, and propor- 
tionally diminished by condensation. When air is com- 
pressed, therefore, it liberates a portion of ita heat ; and 
when it undergoes dilatation, it becomes disposed to 
abstract more heat from the adjoining bodies. Till 
the equilibrium of heat is restored, the air will be sen- 
sibly warmer after each act of compression, and colder 
when suffered to dilate. If the shock given to a portion 
of air be very sudden and violent, the quantity of heat 
evolved from it is profuse and powerful. On this princi- 
ple, M. Mollet, member of the academy of Lyons, led by 
some facta noticed by artists who manufactured wind- 
guns, first constructed, in 1804s the curious instrument for 
producing fire by the rapid condensation of air confined 
in a tube. But such evolution of heat must besides 
augment the elasticity of the air, as the contrary abstrac- 
tion of it will, in a like degree, diminish that force. At 
every sudden alteration of density, therefore, a new 
power is infused, which had not entered into the ordinary 
and undisturbed estimate of the air's elasticity. Conse- 
quently, from this consideration alone, the aerial pulses 
must snoot with some greater celerity than calculation as- 
signs, because the particles of air, which are suddenly 
condensed, have their elasticity further augmented by the 
portion of heat evolved, while the corresponding particles, 
which are simultaneously dilated, have their disposition 
to contract likewise increased, by the momentary preva- 
lence of cold. 

The principle advanced by Laplace must therefore 
uun of this have a real operation, tending to reconcile the calculated 
correction, velocity of sound with that which is deduced from expe- 
riment. The only question is, how far its influence could 
actually extend. But, according to the formula given in 
Leslie's Eitmtntt of Gtomttry, p. 495, a condensation 
equal to the 90th part of the volume of air would occasion 
the extrication of one degree of heat by Fahrenheit's scale. 
Now, since each degree of heat enlarges the bulk or 
augments the elasticity of the air by the 450th part, it 
follows, that the heat, extricated by sudden impulse, will 
communicate to thp air a momentary additional spring, 
amounting to one-fifth of the whole clastic force. Where- 
fore the celerity of sound would, by that influence, be in- 
creased in the subduplicate ratio of five to six, or nearly 
as 21 to 23 ; which gives an addition of only 90 feet each 
second to the whole quantity, bringing it up to 1033 feet. 
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in a column of equipoise. The 
the adjacent particles, being now divided 
by the duration of each fit of contraction, will give the 
velocity with which the vibratory influence shoots along 
the chain of communication. This simple investigation 
leads still to the same result as before. But it proceeds 
on assumptions which are evidently incorrect ; for it sup- 
poses the pulses to follow each other in accurate succession, 
every contraction terminating as the next begins. Since 
the particles, however, do not exist in a state of insulation, 
while B repels A, it must likewise press against C ; and C, 
in its turn, must gradually affect D. Before the i 
tion of A and B is completed, that of B and C is I 
partially performed ; and this anticipated influence 
even extend to the remoter particles. Nor is the i 
of mutual action at all materially disturbed by such i 
cipations. Each pulsation is performed in the same way 
as if it were quite detached; only the succeeding one is 
partly accomplished before the regular period of its com- 
mencement. The velocity of aerial undulation is in this 
way much accelerated." (Edinb. Ret. vol. xv. p. 433.) 
Each successive movement among the particles may be 
viewed as produced by a force not rceulnrly decreasing, 
but partaking of the uniformity which obtains in projec- 
tion. Hence the velocity of sound is intermediate be- 
tween that derived from theory and that with which air 
would rush into a vacuum. But the arithmetical mean 
between 943 and 1334 feet is 1 1S8A, and the geometrical 
is 112 IJ feet; neither of which differs much from 1130 
feet, the quantity determined by actual experiment. 

After the lost correction, however, proposed by M. ModifSca- 
Laplace, for adjusting theory with observation relative lotions re- 
the celerity of the transmission of sound, the difference quired In 
will not |>erhaps be regarded such as longer to present any ~! e th 5? r ' 
serious obstacle ; especially when the coincidence appears *° a ' ' 
closer than what generally attends the theoretical deduc- 
tions concerning the motions of fluids. The remaining 
difficulties affecting the subject refer chiefly to the way 
in which the aerial pulses are propagated, and the modi- 
fications which they are afterwards capable of receiving. 

1. No sensation is ever excited, unless the impression Duration 
made upon our organs be repeated or continued during a and 
certain short space of time. On this principle depends! 
the whole success of the juggler, who contrives to < 
the situation of the various objects before us with a ra- 
pidity exceeding the ordinary exercise of sight or I 
A brand whirled swiftly round the head gives all the « 
! of a circle of fire ; and if one pi 



penrance of a circle of fire ; and if one presses very hard 
an ivory ball between his fingers, he will seem still to feel 
it for several instants after it has been withdrawn. To 
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excite the sensation of sound, it is requisite that the aerial 
pulses should have a certain force and duration. Accord- 
ing to some observations, the ear is not affected at all. 



is thus insufficient, not amounting to half unless the tremulous impulse communicated to the tym- 



of the discrepancy which it was its object to reconcile, 

It may be suspected, therefore, that some inaccuracy 
or omission infects the investigation itself. Till the inte- 
gral calculus has arrived at much greater perfection, it 
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longed beyond the tine of its actual production. If it 
were otherwise, indeed, all sound* would degenerate into 
indistinct noise*; Olid articulate discourse, which distin- 
guishes man from the lower animals, and constitutes the 
charm of social life, would have been utterly impossible. 
Hi is fact, so obvious, and yet so important, show* indis- 
putably that the propagation of sonorous pulses through 
the atmosphere is not, in all its circumstances, analogous 
to the succession of waves on the surface of water. These 
undulations continue long afterwards to rise and spread 
from the centre of their production. The pulsations of 
the air, no doubt, likewise survive their excitement ; but 
such of them as succeed the first impulsion must not 
have the force and character of those which are directly 
•hot through the fluid. What is the precise discrimina- 
tion between these different pulses, we are not enabled 
from mere theory to determine. Dut such a distinction 
must undoubtedly exist, otherwise indeed all discourse 
would continue to fill the ear with a monotonous hum, or 
an indistinct muttering. It would be difficult to institute 
conclusive experiments on this subject, yet collateral re- 
searches might be devised which could not fail to guide 
inquiry. 



the traveller, roving at some height above a valley, des- 
cries), with uncommon clearness, perhaps a huntsman on 
the brow of the opposite mountain, and while he watches 
every flash, yet can he scarcely hear thu report of the 
fowling-piece. 

On a similar principle, we would explain the operation 
of the ear-trumpet, which affords such relief to one of the 
most cheerless maladies that can afflict humanity. The 
wide mouth of that instrument, it is well known, is turn- 
ed to catch the stream of sound ; the extent of pulsation 
is gradually contracted as the tide advances ; and the 
annie quantity of impulse being probably maintained, the 
vibratory energy is intensely accumulated at the narrow 
extremity, where it strikes the cavity of the ear. A trum- 
pet of this form might, in many cases, be found very ad- 
vantageous, not only for remedying the defects of the or- 
gan of hearing, but for assisting the observer to collect 
feeble and distant sounds. Even an umbrella held close 
behind the head, with its concavity fronting the 
pulses, will, it has been alleged, 




another defect in the analogy between waves 
■ous pulses is, that the Utter, without affecting 
equally, arc capable of acquiring a superior force 




req uire 
undulat 



itions in the i 

ulatinn. Each obstructing point is certainly not the 
tre of a new system of pulses ; fur, in many cases, this 



1 in some given 

f diffused uniformly on every 
Thus, the noise of the explosion of a powder-mill is heard, 
and often dreadfully felt, at a great distance all round 
the scene of disaster. But the report of a cannon, though 
audible in every direction, appears invariably loudest in 
the (quarter to which the engine is pointed. On this 
principle, a seaman, when he seeks to be heard more 
audibly, or at a greater distance, is accustomed, if no 
other help occurs, to apply his spread hands on each side 
of his mouth, and thus check or diminish the waste of 
sound by its lateral dispersion. For the same reason, the 
bent and projecting circular piece annexed to the farther 
end of a speaking-trumpet is of most decided use, in as- 
sisting to give direction to the flight of the aerial pulses. 
Accumula- 3. The theory of undulatory movements furnishes some 
''°.!L™ Db * t'lucidution, but no adequate explication, of the augment- 
ed effect of sound in the direction of a lateral barrier. 
The extension of such an obstacle might appear to check 
merely the spread and consequent attenuation of the so- 
norous pulses ; but the great accumulation of impulse 
always occurs, on either side, at the extremity of the ad- 
vancing wave. By what system of interior forces this ef- 
fect is produced, it would be difficult satisfactorily to ex- 
plain. Yet we perceive something analogous in the swell 
which runs along the margin of a pool, and in the billow 
which, flowing from the open sea, heaves against the sides 
of a projecting mole. 

It is hence that sound is made to sweep with such in- 
tensity over the smooth surface of a long wall or of an ex- 
tended gallery. An elliptical fig ure, though of manifest 
advantage, is not really essential to a whispering gallery ; 
for the point of sonorous concentration is found beyond 
the true catoptric j\ focus, and much nearer to the wall. A 
fact of the same kind is well ascertained — that sounds are 
always heard the most audibly, and at the greatest dis- 
tance, in a level open country, or still better on the 
smooth surface of a vast lake, or of the ocean itself. The 
roaring of the cannon in certain naval engagements has 
been noticed at points so very remote from the scene of 
action, as might seem, if not perfectly authenticated, to 
be altogether incredible. On the other hand, apain, sound 



Nor can the ex- 
to dart in straight lines, or 
reflection as the rays of 
nor exact regularity 
surface is required for the production of an echo. A 
, a row of tail trees, a ridge of rocks, or 




of heights, will, in certain positions, reflect so 
with clear and audible effect. It follows, therefore, that 
the reflection must be formed, not at the immediate sur- 
face of those obstacles, which could occasion only an ir- 
regular dispersion, but at some boundary at a small dis- 
tance, and running parallel to the mean direction of the 
whole barrier. We may conceive the tide of sound accu- 
mulating where it stops, and investing the opposite sur- 
face like an atmosphere, till a repulsion is exerted, which 
again rolls it back. What seems to constitute the per- 
fection of an echo is, that the sum of the distances of 
every- point of the reflecting surface from the person who 
speaks, and from him who listens, should be the same. 
When this disposition obtains, all the reflected sounds 
must reach the ear in due succession, without being in- 
termingled or confused. 

We may observe, that echoes are often confounded 
with the mere resonance occasioned by vibrations excited 
among the obstacles themselves. In a large empty room, 
with its naked floor, and walls, and benches, the voice 
quickly throws the whole into a tremulous commotion, 
and seems drowned in the ringing prolonged sound which 
is produced ; nor does this unpleasant effect cease, until 
the spectators have occupied the benches, filled the hall, 
and obstructed by their weight the vibration of the floor. 
What is called the detulening of sound, consists in merely 
checking or preventing the disturbance of extraneous tre- 
mor. For this purpose, the floor is covered with carpets, 
and die walls lined with wainscot or hangings. Such bar- 
riers, we have seen, would not, by their yielding quality, 
blunt or obstruct the formation of echoes. Their only 
effect is, to muffle the elastic surfaces which they cover. 

The performance of the speaking-trumpet has generally Spouting- 
been referred to the concentrated reflection of sound, trumpet. 
Some authors have carried the hypothesis even so far 
as to investigate, from mathematical principles, the best 
figure of that instrument. Much labour and great inge- 

' in this fruitless attempt. 
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i Kircher proposed the tube to be shaped like a truncated 
' parabolic conoid, the mouth-pieco occupying the focus ; 
and ho concludes that all the rai/t of found would, by re- 
flection from such • surface, be Kent forward exactly in pa- 
rallel lines. Other philosophers have imagined, froni a 
fanciful analogy to the property of ivory baits, that the 
figure described by the revolution of the logarithmic curve 
about its abiciss would be the most proper for the speak- 
ing-trumpet. M. Lambert, of the Berlin academy, whose 
genius and originality were both of the first order, has 
given a solution stall different. Hut it would be idle to 
recite the various attempts which have ended in no prac- 
tical result. 

The true physical explication of the speaking-trumpet 
was first given, as far as we know, in the course of an in* 
cidentnl remark by Professor Leslie, in his Experimental 
Inquiry into die Suture and Propagation of Ileal, " In 
the ca.se of articulate sounds," says he, " the confining of 
the air does not affect the pitch of voice, but it augments 
the degree of intonation. The lateral flow being checked, 
that fugacious medium receives a more condensed and 
vigorous impulsion. As the breath then escapes more 
slowly from the mouth, it waits and bears a fuller stroke 
from the organs of speech. But the speaking-trumpet is 
only an extension of the same principle. Its perfo 
does certainly not depend upon any supposed reper 



of sound ; repeated echoes might divide, but could not at very diffen 
augment the quantity of impulse. In reality, however, mingled, and 
neither the shape of the instrument, nor the kind of ma- other times i 



Thus, to a person standing at some distance, and directly i 
in front of a long file of musketry, the general discharge v -^~v*'^- j ' 
will appear as a (ingle collected sound, the numerous re- 
ports all reaching his ear nearly at the same instant. But 
one stationed at the end of the line will hear only a pro- 
longed rolling noise, not unlike a running fire ; because 
the distinct sounds, from the different distances which 
they have to travel, will arrive in a continued succession. 
Hence, likewise, the tremendous rumbling noise of dis- Noise of 
tant thunder, which is not produced, as many have sup- 1 
posed, by the repetition of echoes. In certain situations, 
indeed, and particularly in hilly tracts, echoes may no 
doubt contribute to augment the general effect ; but 
their ordinary influence seems to be really insignificant, 
since it should cause the same modification of sound in 
the explosion of a cannon, which is essentially different, 
however, f rom the muttering and crash of thunder. This 
lengthened and varied noise must yet be the production 
of a moment. The rapidity of lightning surpasses concep- 
tion, and the prolongation of the sound which follows it 
is owing to the various distances of the chain of points 
which emit the sonorous impressions. The electrical in- 
fluence darts with immeasurable swiftness from cloud to 
cloud, till perhaps it strikes at last into the ground. But 
from every point of this tortuous path distinct pulses of 
sound are transmitted, which consequently reach the ear 
tenuis. Sometimes they arrive inter- 
1 give the sensation of a violent crash ; at 
they seem suspended, and form a sort of 
terial of which' it is made, seems to be of much conse- pause. It would not be very difficult in any case to i 

Nor can we admit that the speaking-trumpet the zig-zag track which the lightning must pursue in 
any pccidiar power of collecting sound in one der to produce a given prutraetcd rumbling noise. 1 
i ; for it is distinctly audible on all sides, and is duration of each peal of thunder will evidently be sh< 
perhaps not much louder in front, comparatively, than the ened if it chance to shoot athwart, but must contii 

" voice. The tube, by its length and the longest when it runs in the line of the spectator. As 
the efflux of air, and has the same the distance of thunder is estimated by allowing n 

what more than a mile for every five seconds that i ' 
between the flash and the beginning of the report, so the 
space traversed by the lightning, if its general direction 
were known, might be computed by the same rule, from 
the endurance of the sound. 

We will not enter at present on that branch of acoustics ! 
which treats of the doctrine of harmony ; but a few scat-* 
tered remarks may trace the general outline of the sub- 
ject. A musical note, far from being only a repetition of 
the same simple sound, should be considered as the con- 
junction of subordinate sounds reiterated at proportional 
intervals. The sweetness of this compound effect or tone 
appears to depend on the frequent recurrence of interior 
unison. The secondary sounds which naturally and in- 
variably accompany the fundamental note are repeated 
only two, three, or four times faster; nor does the 
science of music admit of any proportions but what arise 
from the limited combinations of those very simple num- 
bers. Harmony, again, is created by an artificial union 
of different notes, analogous to the natural composition of 
tone. 

All tones are produced by the regular vibrations either Vibrating 
of solid substances or of confined air itself. Strings instra- 
of gut or of metal are most generally used ; but small meat*, 
plates or pillars of wood, of glass, or even of stone, will 
answer the same purpose, forming the singular instru- 
ment called stneeata or harmonica. In these cases, the 
quality of the vibrations depends on the joint influence of 
a variety of circumstances ; not only on the length of 
the fibres, but on their thickness, their elasticity, their 
density, and the degree of tension to which they are sub- 
jected. The motion of a musical stretched chord was 
' by the very ingenious Dr Brook Taylor. 



narrowness, detains the efflux of air, and has the I 
effect as if it diminished the volubility of that fluid, or in- 
it* density. The organs of articulation strike 
n centra ted force; and the pulses, so vigorously 
, are, from the reflected form of the aperture, 
finally enabled to escape, and to spread themselves along 
the atmosphere. To speak through a trumpet costs a 
very sensible effort, and soon fatigues and exhausts a per- 
son. This observation singularly confirms the justness of 
the theory which I have now brought forward. 

Nearly about the same time, this theory was confirmed 
Hasten, by some ingenious experiments made by M. Hassenfratz, 
fritz, at Paris. His method of estimating the power of a 
speaking-trumpet consisted in fixing u small watch in the 
mouth-piece, and observing at what distance the beats 
ceased to be distinctly audible. He found that the effects 
were precisely the same with a trumpet of tinned iron, 
whether used in its naked form, or after it was tightly 
bound with linen to prevent any vibration of the metal. 
Nor could there be the smallest reflection of sound from 
the internal surface of the tube, for the beating of the 
watch was heard exactly at the same distance after the 
whole of the inside had been lined with woollen cloth. 
These simple experiments prove decisively that the per- 
formance of the speaking-trumpet depends principally oa 
the in tenser pulsation which is excited in the column of 
confined air. In the same way,' sound is prodigiously aug- 
mented in a long narrow passage. If a musket be fired 
within the gallery of a mine, the explosion heard in a 
remote corner will have the loudness and character of 
thunder. 

Sound of The progressive motion of sound furnishes the explica- 
muskctry. lion of various r 
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Acoustics, though his solution has been since proved to be incom- 
' ■ plete. At the same time, in tin t. that the whole chord 
oscillates, ita simpler portions, the half, the third, and the 
fourth of its length, actually perform a set of intermediate 
vibrations. , 
Wind-in. Wind-instruments produce their effect by the vibra- 
•trumenU. tions of a column of air confined at one end, and either 
open or shut at the other. These vibrations are deter- 
mined merely by the length of the sounding column. Yet 
interior and subordinate vibrations are found to co-exist 
with the fundamental one. The whole column sponta- 
neously divides itself into portions equal to the half, the 
third, or the fourth of its longitudinal extent. We shall 
more easily conceive these longitudinal vibrations, by ob- 
serving the contractions and expansions of a long and 
very elastic string, to the end of which a ball is attached. 
A spiral spring shows still better the repeated stretching 
and recoil. If struck suddenly at the one end, it will ex- 
hibit not only a total vibration, but likewise partial ones, 
winding vernacularly along the chain of elastic rings. 

But when the air is struck with uncommon force, the 
subordinate vibrations become predominant, and yield the 
clearest and loudest tones. This we perceive in the dy- 
ing sounds of a bell, which rise by one or two octaves, and 
expire in the shrillest note. On such a very narrow foun- 
dation — on the variable force with which it is blown — 
rests the whole performance of the bugle-horn, whose 
compass is extremely small, consisting only of the simplest 
notes. In other wind-instruments, the several notes are 
caused by the different lengths of the tube, or by the va- 
rious positions of the holes made in its side- 
Toon pro- The longitudinal vibrations of a column of air, contain- 
duced by cd within a tube open at both ends, arc powerfully excite 
the bum- ed, and very loud and clear tones produced, by the inflam- 
j^lj^ mation of a streamlet of hydrogen gas. This curious ex- 
periment was made first in Germany, and appears indeed 
to have been scarcely known, or at least noticed in other 
countries. Yet it is most easily performed, and will be 
considered as amusing, if not instructive. A phial, having 
a long narrow glass pipe fitted to its neck, being partly 




time, with a small yet steady round flame. This 
implc arrangement, frequently styled the philosophic 
_ is in reality of the same nature with the combina- 
tion, on a large scale, of the gus lights. A glass tube be- 
ing passed over the exit-pipe, the burning speck at ita point 
instantly shoots into an elongated flame, and creates a 
continued sharp and brilliant musical sound. This effect 
is not owing to any vibrations of the tube itself, for it is 
nowise altered by tying a handkerchief tightly about the 
glass, or even by substituting a cylinder of paper. The 
tremor excited in the column of air is therefore the sole 
cause of the incessant tone, which only varies by a change 
in the place of the flame, or a partial obstruction applied 
at the end of the tube. But still it is not easy to con- 
ceive how the mere burning of a jet of hydrogen gas 
within the cavity should produce such powerful vibra- 
tions. The exciting force must necessarily act by starts, 
and not uniformly. The length of the flame might seem 
Ui prove, that the hydrogen gas is not consumed or con- 
verted into aqueous vapour as fast as it issues from the 
aperture. A jet of it catches instantaneous fire, but is 
immediately followed by another, the succession of in- 
flamed portions bcii>n so rapid as entirely to escape the 
keenness of sight. The column of air contained within 



the tube would thus be agitated by ■ 
strokes or sudden expansions. 

The singular fact now described had occurred inciden- 
tally to the writer of this article in the course of his ear- 
liest experiments : and he has often thought since, that, 
on the some principle, an organ might be constructed, 
which would have a very curious and pleasing effect. A 
vertical motion of the glass tubes, and the partial shutting 
or opening of their upper ends, would occasion a consider- 
able variety of notes. By passing the hydrogen gas over 
different metals, the flame would be made to assume va- 
rious colours. The apparatus might work by a spontane- 
ous mechanism ; and while the eye was gratified by the 
display of rich and vivid tints, the ear would be charmed 
with strains of new and melodious symphony. (a.) 

Part IIL 

We shall here add some further explanations in regard Dirtine- 
to the nature of different sounds, and particularly of tion be- 
musical sounds. tweso ir.u- 

Nothing appears more surprising than that variety of" 01 ' 
sounds which different bodies emit when excited either " ! ' ,L ' r 
by percussion or by any other method. If we strike, 
for example, upon a log of wood, or a table, or a book, 
we obtain nothing but a harsh sort of noise, which 
ceases almost the moment it is emitted. Whatever 
sha|>c we form the wood into, it makes hardly any dif- 
ference. The same thing takes place with other bodies, 
such as metal, or glass, or earthen ware, Ax. when these 
are in large masses ; but how different is the case if we 
form them into rods or slips, into thin plates, or, still 
better, into cylindrical or hemispherical vessels, as cups, 
tumblers, bells, cymbals, dc These, when struck, inva- 
riably emit a sound much more prolonged, and in general 
highly musical or grateful to the ear. What, then, is the 
cause of this remarkable distinction ? All that we can 
observe generally in regard to these sonorous bodies when 
sounding is, that the whole body is agitated by an inter- 
nal tremor, which continues so long as the sound can be 
heard. But if we examine them in their simplest forms, 
some very remarkable circumstances are brought to light. 
Take, for example, a slip of metal or glass, fix it firmly 



at one extremity, and then strike the other; the body, 
as in other cases, emits a prolonged and musical note, 
and becomes agitated with the usual sonorous tremor. 




This is particularly well observed in a 
fork. But the nature of this agitation is of a < 
kind. The slip merely oscillates backwards and i 
with great rapidity on the extremity by which it is fixed. 

' is, as the slip strikes the surrounding 
a distinct sound; but these impressions 
in very rapid succession, the ear can 
distinguish nothing but a single continued and prolonged 
note. The same tiling takes place if we fix the slip at both 
ends, provided it be long enough and thin enough to oscil- 
late in the middle ; and this is the case with all kinds of 
distended wires or strings. These are fixed at the two 
ends, and when they are struck, as with the hammer of the 
key of the piano-forte, or drawn aside by the hand and 
then abandoned, they continue to vibrate for a long time, 
and to emit tones varying in gravity or acuteness, but all 
highly musical. One remarkable circumstance regarding 
the vibrations of these slips or chords is, that they are all 
performed in the very same time, however minute or how- 
ever extended. They vary in different slips or chords, ac- 
cording to their length, tension, and other circumstances ; 
but in the mine slip or chord they are all alike. When 
any chord or slip is drawn out of the straight line and 
then abandoned, the oscillations arc wide at first, but 
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the former. The reason is, that the 
ty, which produces the vibration*, increases 
it drawn farther from the straight line, and 
the wide vibrations in proportion to their 
, as can easily be demonstrated. The consequence 
is, that the successive impressions of sound which consti- 
tute the continued and prolonged note, all follow each 
other at the seme interval : and the regularity with which 
these impressions successively fall on the ear appears to 
be one essential ingredient in that melody or agreeable 
effect which the sound produces. Tins is proved by a 
very simple experiment. If we sound one of the strings 
of a violin or violoncello, it emits for a long time the mu- 
sical note which belongs to it; but if, while it is sounding, 
we move the linger quickly along it from the bottom 
upwards, so as to shorten continually the length of the 
string, to accelerate thereby the vibrations, and thus alter 
the regularity of their succession, the sound continues, 
but all sort of melody is gone. Some philosophers, and 
in particular Dr Kobison, have thought that this regular 
succession of sonorous impressions is the only source of 
melody; but this is far from being the case, else how 
could we account for those diversities in the sweetness of 
different tones, produced by different instruments or from 
different sources? What can be more regular in succession 
than the impressions of sound from a distant water-fall ? 
And accordingly the effect is soft and agreeable in a high 
degree, yet how inferior in melody to the tone of a fine 
bell, or of an organ, or the notes of a distant bugle. Another 
remarkable circumstance regarding the vibrations of these 
slips or chords is, that the sound is not emitted from the 
string itself so much as from the mass with which it com- 
municates. If, for example, we strike a tuning fork gently, 
so as to make it vibrate, it emits a sound so feeble that it 
cannot be heard until we bring it close up to the ear; but 
if, when it is vibrating, we press the extremity on a table, 
or a book, or any similar substance, the sound becomes 
perfectly audible. In the same manner a distended wire, 
if quite insulated, hardly emits an audible tone; hut set it 
on a board, or, which is still better, on a hollow box, and 
then the tones arc loud, deep, and highly musical. Many 
authors who have treated this subject ascribe the sound to 
the wire or chord striking the air at every vibration. This, 
however, is but an imperfect view of what really takes 
place. The tones arising from this source arc in general 
perfectly inaudible, and the use of the wire is rather to 
excite the vibrations in the mass with which it is con- 
nected. This is the true sonorous body ; and in this man- 
ner even (rood, which appears when struck the most tune- 
less of all substances, is yet made to emit tones of the 
most exquisite sweetness"; as appears in the violin and 

The wood appears incapable of having a continued series 
of vibrations excited in it by percussion ; but the strings 
produce this effect in a very remarkable manner, and which 
has hardly received that attention from writers on Acoustics 
which it deserves. They put the whole mass of the wood 
into a tremor, they excite its vibrations, and the* deter- 
mine and govern their frequency and the regularity of 
their succession. These vibration's over the whole surface 
of the wood communicate an infinite multitude of similar 
vibrations in the air, all which reaching the ear at the 
same instant, produce those powerful and audible tones 
which we observe. 

Let us now consider the nature of those remarkable 
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distinctions of musical sounds into grave 
the combination of which depends the w 
music. Every one knows, that in stringed instruments Orave 
this depends entirely on the length and tem 
string, as is well observed in the violin. By 

with the fingers, we obtain notes always 
icutc ; and by tightening the strings with the 
at their extremities, we produce the same effect- In 
lgs, also, another circumstance has a sensible 
effect, namely, the thickness or mass of the string: the 
greater this is, the sound is the more grave, and the less 
the more acute. All these effects are very clearly ob- 
served, and proved with mathematical accuracy, by means 
of an instrument termed the monochord or sonometer; 
which is an apparatus contrived for stretching different 
strings and causing them to sound by vibration, with 
props or bridges to vary their lengths, and weights sus- 
pended to vary and measure the different tensions, the vi- 
brations of the strings being communicated to a hollow 
box of thin elastic wood, to augment the sound. Fig. 2. 
represents the instrument in an upright form, which is best 
adapted for experiment with tension, because the weight 
can be applied directly under the string without friction. 
/■ .■ 3. is a horizontal form: the weight here is applied over 
a pulley, und therefore the tension cannot be so very ac- 
curately measured. It answers, however, better for some 
other kinds of experiments, in regard to the length of the 
strings and the subordinate vibrations. Whichever of 
these forms of the instrument be used, we obtain invari- 
ably the same results. The more weight we apply to 
stretch any of the chords, the more acute docs the sound 
become. If we lengthen the strings again in any degree, 
the more grave does the sound become ; and the same 
takes place if we substitute a heavy for a light string. It is 
very remarkable, however, that if we examine these effects 
carefully, and apply the aid of mathematical investigation, 
they ..11 resolve into one general law. Adding to the 
w eight anil tension on the strings, shortening their length 
and diminishing their weight, have all the same common 
effect ; namely, to quicken their vibrations. It is on the 
single circumstance, therefore, of the quickness or slow- 
ness of the vibrations of the strings, in whatever woy it is 
produced, that the acuteness or gravity of the tones de- 
pends. This, then, is the great law on which all the 
gradations of musical notes depend : quicken the vibra- 
tions of the chord by any means, and we are sure to sharpen 
the tone in the very same proportion: make the vibrations 
slower in any way, and in the same proportion does the 
tone become more grave. The above circumstances, how- 
ever, do not all alter the rate of vibration in the same de- 
gree. If we shorten or lengthen the string, the vibrations 
are quickened or slackened, and consequently the tones 
made more acute 
that is a strini 



: or grave in the very same proportion; 
half the length of another just makes 
t of vibrations in the same time, and one 
one-third of the length three times ; one 
In, makes half the number of vibrati 
length one-third of the number, 
lion, again, and the weight of the 
•rent law. If we load one string 



different 
weight 



double the length, 
ons, and one triple 
Ike effect of the 
strings, follows a 
string with double the 
, it does not double the number of vibra- 
do this, and 



nine 



: it requires four times the weight to do 
times the weight to triple the number ; the 



quickness 

being in all_cascs_ in proportion to the square root of the 

" the string 



weight. The effect of the weight of 
a similar law ; one string requiring four times the mass 
of another to make its vibrations in half the time, and nine 
times this to make them in one-third of the time. So 
that if we denote the length of the string by I„ the weight 

Q 
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Acoustic*, of a lineal inch by W, ami the weight or force of tension by 
'—-v^T, then the number of vibrations, N, in a given tune will be 
'T 

in proportion to j^^f 

On thii law depend* the construction of all kind* of 
stringed instruments, and the adjustment of the length, 
magnitude, and tension of the strings, to products the 
tones that we wish in the instrument, without over- 
straining the materials, or making them any way liable to 
go out of tune. Accurate experiments, however, arc want- 
ing to apply with success the above formula to actual 
practice. On the above principle, also, of the velocity of 
the vibrations regulating the tone of every sound, de- 
pends entirely the system of our musical scale, as well 
as all those combinations of sound which constitute 
concord or harmony in music. Every one knows, that 
if with any sound we strike its octave at the same time, 
the two coalesce so completely together as to form al- 
most a single continued note, which in music forms the 
most perfect concord. Now die octave above is emitted 
from that string whose vibrations are exactly double in 
number to the original note. The vibrations of tin- latter, 
therefore, must coincide completely with the former at 
every other vibration. Theimpressionof both these reaches 
the ear at the very same instant, and thus the two sounds 
are blended into one- The intermediate sound of the 
octave which intervenes between these is hardly perceiv- 
ed, owing to the rapidity of their succession ; and as it 
also recurs at regular intervals, it does not interrupt the 
harmony, but rather contributes to give fulness and rich- 
ness to the combined tone. The same thing takes place, 
though in a less degree, with the double, the triple, and 
other octaves, and with all the different sounds which 
i concords together ; and the more frequently the two 
unite, the more perfect in every case is the con- 
When they do not unite but at sensible intervals, 
there is then produced at each of these a distinct rise in 
the sound, which becomes suddenly louder from the union 
of the two, and then diminishes as they begin to separate, 
producing a succession of swells, or beau, as they arc 
termed in music. The intervals between these beau are 
filled up by the vibrations of the two 
first one and then the other ; and as they form on 
whole a very irregular succession of impressions, they pro- 
duce a jarring effect, which grates on the ear. These 
combined sounds ore hence termed dittorrf*. All tills 
be readily understood by an example or two, and a 
re. Take first the fundamental tone and its octave; 
let the vibrations of each which produce the continued 
sound be represented by dots, as at Fig. 4- ; and when the 
two sounds concur, let this be denoted by dots larger in 
size: then the succession of impressions will be as at 
Ftg. 5, where we have a regular succession of beats, re- 
curring in such rapid succession that the car can only 
distinguish a single sound. I lie octave also intervenes, 
but quite regularly, and also 



We have first an interval of two parts of a second ; then we i 
have three sounds succeeding each other during the other v 
three parts; and then an interval of two parts between that 
and the beat. There is obviously, therefore, a tendency 
to discord; hut the whole series occurs in such rapid suc- 
cession that the effect on the ear is quite harmonious. 
Take now the proportion of b to 7. Here, as at Fig. 8, 
we have a regular succession of beau, but we have no 
fewer than ten intermediate single sounds, and these suc- 
ceeding each other in a very irregular manner. We have 
all the elements of discord, therefore; and accordingly the 
union of these two sounds would be sure to grate on the 
ear, unless they were of so high a pitch that the beau 
should become inaudible. These would then produce, as 
before, a continued sound ; and the effect of the interme- 
diate ones would he in some degree, but not altogether, 
lost : we might have a concord, but not a very perfect 
one. It hence appears obvious why the union of some 
notes, which on a grave key are discordant, become har- 
monious by raising sufficiently the pitch. In the same 
manner, in every other case the greater the intervals be- 
tween the successive conjunctions of the sounds, and the 
more irregular the succession of the intermediate impres- 
sion, the greater will be the discord. 

Such are the cffecU of combined sounds ; but it is ex- 
tremely remarkable th.it every single sound, besides iU 
fundamental note, yields also spontaneously various other* 
of the most perfect concord with it, but all higher, and 
each rising successively in pitch, so that they hive hence 
received the name of Acute Harmonic*. This 



and important fact, first noticed by Galileo, to whom also 
we are indebted for tile theory of musical strings, has 




in such rapid succession, 
I it seems rather to heighten than to mar the general 
harmony. In the same manner, Fig. 6. represcnu the 
union of the fundamental sound and its double octave ; 
which is the same system, only the beats are at wider in- 
tervals, and the intermediate octave* double in number. 
Take now two sounds, the number of whose vibrations 
are to each other as 2 to 8 ; that is, suppose one of them 
performs its vibrations in two very small parts of a 
second, and the other in three. If we take the annexed 
scale to represent the parts of a second, we easily form 
the series of sounds ami of beats at /"..,-. 7. We have still, 
it will be seen, a regular succession of beats, but the in- 



music. In stringed 
the low note* of the 
were formerly thought to emit one simple 
An attentive "car, however, as is now 
by musicians, can octuolly discover three others beside* 
the original, via. the octave above, the twelftli, and the 
double ocUve. This was first distinctly proved by Ka- 
meau ; and the experiment is easily tried by striking one 
of the low keys, and withdrawing the finger briskly: 
then, after the' fundamental note has ceased, the three 
shriller ones will be heard. The octave being in some 
measure blended with the original note, is not so easily 
perceived, except by an ear habituated to the minutest 
discrimination of sound. But w ith ordinary attention the 
twelfth and the double octave are heard distinctly. 

Nothing in the whole science of Acoustics has given rise 
to so much speculation and varied discussion a* this singu- 
lar property of musical strings. It would appear at first 
fight to overturn the whole doctrine we have been laying 
down regarding the effect of the rapidity of the vibrations 
in regulating the tone ; for here we have the same string 
yielding at once a diversity of notes, varying in a wide 
gradation from grave to acute. Can it be possible 
that the string, besides one principal series of vibration* 
from end to end, may at the same time execute vibrations 
among its jiuru, throwing itself, us in Fig.9, into two, three, 
or four subdivisions; and the whole string, as it oscillates 
between its extremities, serving as a movable axis on 
which such partial vibrations may be at the same time 
performed? This appeared at first so extraordinary and 
wild a conjecture, that it was long ere it could meet with 
any serious attention among philosophers far less be ad- 
mitted as an accurate view at wliat really takes place. It 
was rather ascribed to something unconnected with the 
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bring it into the position ABC, Fig. 10, then it will 
the other side assume the position A D C, in every \ 
the rever»e of the first, as is easily proved by expenm. 



to the structure of the ear, and the mode in which 
'ves the impression of the fundamental note ; 
others, as the celebrated Lagrange, (to whom, along 
with our countryman Taylor, and Bernoulli, Euler, and 
D'Alerobert, we owe the whole theory of the curves assum- 
ed by the vibration of musical strings,) supposed that 
they arose from sympathetic vibrations excited in the dif- 
ferent bodies adjacent to the string, but without attempt- 
ing to give any reason why these affections should always 
excite notes more acute than the fundamental. The pos- 
sibility of these partial vibrations, however, was clearly 
proved by Daniel Bernoulli | and, however curious it may 
seem, the fact has now been established by many conclu- 
sive experiments and observations. That strings are cap- 
able of vibrating in this way, we may be convinced, from 
the following considerations. If we take any string, and 
withdraw it from the straight line by applying the finger, 
not to the centre, but nearer to one of the coda, so as to 

will on 
way 
experiment. 

In general, the vibrations are so" quick that they cannot 
be perceived by the eye ; but if the finger be held op 
-naite to B, or in any other part between A and C, it wdl 
! found that the vibration is nowhere so great as at D. 
In the same manner, if we apply both fingers in opposite 
directions, and at equal distances from the extremities, so 
as to draw the string into the position A B D (', the cen- 
tre E remaining unchanged, then, on the other side, it 
will assume the position A4£rfC; and us the central 
point E continues all the time immovable, it is evident 
that the whole string will continue vibrating partially, in 
the very same manner as if it had been composed of two 
strings, each half the length, and fixed ut E. This point E is 
hence generally termed a node, or nodtd jtrrint. In the name 
way, by applying the moving forces at other different 
points, the string may be made to perform three, four, or 
any greater number of partial vibrations, in relation to so 
many intermediate nodal points. Fig. 12; and it is not 
difficult to conceive, therefore, how, by the application of 
certain forces, the whole string may be performing its 
oscillations from end to end, while at the same time it 
may be agitated internally bv two, three, or more partial 
vibrations; and this is proved" by actual experiment, If we 
take a piece of common twine about fit teen or twenty feet 
long, and stretch it between two fixed points rather loose- 
ly ; — if we then cause it to vibrate by the middle, it merely 
makes the ordinary vibrations ; but if we apply our force 
to withdraw it from the straight line near one of the ex- 
tremities, we can then sec distinctly, besides its principal 
vibrations, a series of subordinate ones going on throughout 
its whole length. It is remarkable also that strings of this 
kind arc extremely susceptible of these subordinate vibra- 
tions. When the string is vibrating regularly between 
its extremities, the slightest deranging circumstance is 
sufficient to excite and to superinduce the partial actions; 
as appears verv distinctly in an experiment contrived by 
Mr Hawkins of London, by stretching between t« o bridges 
a long and spirally coiled brass wire, the spirals being 
about the diameter of a quill, and extended considerably 
more than those of a cork-screw. The tension was such us 
hardly to emit any sound, but to leave the vibrations when 
touched quite visible to the eye. If, when the « hole string 
is vibrating, we oppose a slight obstacle, say at the middle, 
the string then instantly divides itself into two, and along 
with its principal vibration performs two others between 
the centre and each extremity. If the obstacle— and even 
a puff of wind from the mouth is sufficient— be placed at 
the distance of one-fourth the length of the string from 




either extremity, then it divides itself into four, and along.' 
with its principal vibration performs four others ; and so *> 
on, according to whatever aliquot part of the string the 
obstacle be presented; the latter always subdividing itself 
into the same number of parts, and performing a series of 
subordinate vibrations between each, which can often be 
observed and heard for several minutes accompanying 
the principal one. The same effects are beautifully ob- 
served, as was first shown by Professor Kobison, by means 
of a monochord sounded by an ivory wheel. When the 
string was vibrating simply, if its middle point was then 
touched slightly with a quill, this point instantly stopped, 
but the string continued to vibrate in two parts, sounding 
the octave ; and the same thing happened if it was 
touched at one-third, — it then divided itself into three 
parts, with two nodal points, and sounded the twelfth ; 
and any thing soft, such as a lock of cotton, put in the 
way of the wide vibrations of the i 
produce the effect. 

From these facta and observations, therefore, no i 
can remain that the acute harmonics accompanying the 
fundamental note arise entirely from these partial vibra- 
tions, of which every string appears 
But one important question still 
yet received any satisfactory solution; 
ire the circumstances which determine these [ 

so generally in every string ? Very slight ob- 
are no doubt sufficient, but still there must be some 
particular causes to determine every string to divide itself 
so regularly into two, three, four, or more parts: exe- 
cuting in such regular succession the vibration peculiar to 
each. Inequalities in the densities or thicknesses of the 
different parts of the strings have been suggested as a 
probable reason ; but this appears quite inadequate to pro- 
duce effects so very constant in their operation, and which 
besides occur, let the string or wire be ever so uniform 
in its texture. This subject requires further examination, 
and the trial of several experiments. 'Hie only probable 
circumstance to which we can ascribe these effects constats 
in the re-action of the supports to which the extremities of 
the strings are attached. It is well known, that when two . 
strings in the same instrument arc tuned to the same 
note, if one of them be struck, the other begins to vibrate, 
and to sound at the same time. Strings differing by an 
octave have the same effect ; and even those differing more 
in tone, yet appear to act and to re-act on each other. 
These effects have usually been ascribed to the action of the 
air, communicating the vibrations from one string to another. 
This, however, is not the case, as is proved by a simple 
experiment. If we stretch two similar strings on two 
different boards, and tune them to the same note; then if 
we detach the one wholly from the other, the vibrations of 
the one do not in the least affect those of the other, let 
them be even brought quite close together. But the 
moment we place the boards in contact with each other, 
though the strings themselves be thereby further separated 
than before, yet the one vibrates uniformly in sympathy 
« ith tin oilier ; and the moment the boards are again de- 
tached, the effect ceases. It is clear, therefore, that tbe 
vibrations of the one string are communicated to those of 
the other, not through the medium of the air, but through 
that of the wood ; and this can only take place by means 
of the vibrations of the one string communicating through 
the supports to the wood. This agitates the supports of 
the other string, and these giving at first a very slight 
vibrating motion to the extremities, this gradually increases 
as it Ls continued, until the whole string is made to vibrate 
with the other. Instead of the effistt, therefore, | 
ing from the middle of the string to i 
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Acoustics would be the case with aerial pulses, it is just the reverie. 
II When once the motion is begun, the aerial undulations 
mav ccrtuinly aid and augment the effect ; but this, with- 

^~ v ~*"^out doubt, originates at the extremities of the strings, and 
from these is communicated to the centre. That strings 
in unison with each other should vibrate in this manner 
more readily than any other, is quite easily accounted for ; 
because in that case the vibrations of the one, however 
they may be produced, are quite isochronous with those of 
the other: they are more readily excited, therefore, because 
when they ure once begun, however minute they may be at 
first, they yet hurtnonize exactly with the other, aim every 
succeeding impulse from it justarrives in the proper time to 
augment the effect of the preceding, until the two motions 
become exactly alike. Were the string not isochronous, 
the succeeding impulses might tend sometimes to augment 
and sometimes to diminish the effect of the preceding ones; 
so that no sensible vibration would take place, as really hap- 
pens with all discordant strings. With octaves, however, and 
other concords, the vibrations are still produced, because 
the vibrations of the fundamental note always concur 
with those at certain intervals, and at others do not oppose 
them. All these effects are very similar to what occurs 
in the motion of pendulums ; a very slight impulse is suffi- 
cient to put a large pendulum into very wide vibrations, 
if it be often repeated, andalways at the proper time to aug- 
ment and not oppose the motion already communicated. 
Here it is that pendulums swinging in the same frame 
affect wonderfully the vibrations of each other, exactly 
like musical strings in the same instrument. If when two 
isochronous pendulums arc at rest one of them be set in 
motion, in n short time the other commences to vibratp, in 
a very slight degree at first, but always increasing and in- 
creasing, until nt last its oscillations become quite as wide 
as the other. This effect arises entirely from the vibrations 
of the one pendulum communicating through the wood 
very slight impulses to the axis or centre on which (he 
other moves. Tin-, sets it in motion, and the impulses 
being constantly repeated and properly timed, excite at 
last vibrations as wide as the original. In a similar man- 
■ ner it is that one string causes another in the same instru- 
ment to vibrate, by means of the supports on which it is 
stretched ; and if this be the cose so remarkably in dif- 
ferent strings, may not the vibrations of any single string 
re-act on itself through its own supports, and thus excite 
all those secondary vibrations which produce the acutchar- 
monics ? The string being first struck in the centre, the 
fundamental note must first of all be emitted. But the 
vibration of tins agitating the supports at each extre- 
mity, these must necessarily re-act upon the string it- 
self, must modify the original central impulse, and ex- 
cite all those subordinate vibrations which are observed. 
That this is the true cause of these partial actions, and con- 
sequently of all those varied tones which they excite, apjicars 
extremely probable. But experiments, as we observed, 
are wanting to demonstrate these effects satisfactorily. 

Such, then, arc the singular phenomena of the acute 
harmonics, and of the subordinate vibrations of strings 
from whence they arise. Whatever be the cause of these, 
no doubt whatever can remain of the fact itself; and it is 
to tlits circumstance that we must perhaps ascribe much 
of that agreeable effect, so pleasing to the ear, which 
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we experience in the tone* of our musical instruments. Acoustics 
Regularity of succession may determine a certain pitch t 
in the sound ; but it is from the harmonic tones ming- ^""^ < ' n " 
ling together, and blending with the gravity of the ori- Vj<> ^ / 
ginal note, that appears to arise all that sweetness and 
rich melody which so peculiarly belongs to them, ilence 
also we can now understand the reason of the musical ef- 
fect arising from the sound of thin plates, cups, or bells : 
in all these, when they are examined minutely, we observe 
numerous vibrations among the parts ; the substance of the 
plate dividing itself into various subdivisions, separated 
by nodal lines, between which all the parts are thrown into 
vibration. Hence arise a variety of harmonious notes ; and 
these mingling together, produce that highly musical ef- 
fect which we observe. It is to Prufessor Chladni that 
we owe a variety of curious facts regarding these vibra- 
tions of plates; which he observed by strewing them with 
fine sand: the nodal points and lines were then shown 
by the sand throwing itself from all the vibrating parts, 
and accumulating in little heaps along the lines which 
divide the vibrating surface, and where, therefore, there 
was no agitation at all. Squares of plate glass are well 
adapted for showing these effects. If we hold these by 
the centre in a sort of small wooden vice, as at Fig. 13, 
and then cause them to sound by drawing a bow along 
any of the edges, which arc smoothed for the purpose 
with emery, the gravest tone is produced by applying 
the bow to one of the angle* ; and then the sand assumes 
the figure represented in Fig. 14. The tone next to this 
in grateness is produced by applying the bow to the mid- 
dle of one of the sides ; and then the sand assumes the 
figure represented in Fig. 15. By varying the points of ap- 
plication in this manner, and the figure of the plates, we 
obtain many other figures and curves for the nodal lines ; 
such as Fig. 16, 17, 18, 19, Ac. These effects are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting: they ure also very beau- 
tifully exhibited by plates of paper or other flexible mem- 
branes, stretched on frames like those of a drum or tam- 
bourine. But we must refer for further details on this 
subject to the Truitr if Anmftiqut of t hludni. 

Besides the lateral vibrations above described, of 
strings, membranes, and plates, ull these bodies are cap- 
able of vibrating longitudinally, and of emitting sounds 
which arc in general much more acute than the others 
and arc regulated in their pitch by the length of the rods 
or strings. In this manner even the air itself, confined in 
a tube or pipe, is made to vibrate regularly, and to emit mu- 
sical tones ; und from this source arises another extensive 
and very important class of sounds namely, those which 
are produced by the various kinds of wind-instrument*, 
and of which also the tones of the human voice and of 
that of different animals present interesting examples. 
One is apt to imagine that the sound of a pipe or flute is 
emitted from the wood or other material of which it is 
composed ; it really, however, arises from the cylinder of 
inclosed air, which is thrown into vibration by the current 
of air striking against the reed of the pipe, or against the 
sides of the hole in the plate. For a particular account 
of this class of sounds, see Wind-Instrument*, Organ, 
Trumi'kt, Ac. ; and for a more particular account of the 
scale, and of musical harmony, see Harmonics, Music, 
Temperament, (c.) 



ACQS, a town at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, in the department of Arriege and late province of 
Foix, in France. It take* its name from the hot waters 
in these part*. 



ACQUAPENDENTE, a pretty large town of Italy, in 
the territory of the Church and patrimony of St Peter, 
with a bishop's see. It is seated on a mountain near the 
river Paglia, 10 mile* west of Orvicto, and 67 north by 
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Acquaria west of Rome. It take* its name from a fall of water 

II near it, and is now almost desolate. 
J^I^;. ACQUAUIA, a small town of Italy, in Frigana, a 
v -*"*"v-^' district of Modena, which is rcmarkublc for its medi- 
cinal waters. It it 18 miles south-west of the city of 
Modena. 

ACQUEST, or Aeon sr. in Law, signifies goods got 
by purchase or donation. 

ACQUl, one of the provinces into which the conti- 
nental dominions of the king of Sardinia are divided. It is 
bounded on the north-cast by Alessandria, on the south- 
cast and south by Genoa, on the south-west by Mondovi, 
on the west by Alba, and on the north-west by AstL 
The extent is 534 square miles, or 341*760 acres. In the 
north the mountains decline to a fine undulating plain, 
watered hv the rivers Bormido, Orbo, Erro, and lielbo, 
which in the adjoining province fall into the Tanaro, and 
then join the l'o. The land is productive, and yields 
wheat, garden vegetables, wine, fruit, che&nuts, and much 
•ilk. Some cattle are bred and fattened ; but the chief 
call for labour is in winding and throwing the silk. There 
are a few mines of iron and of some other minerals, but 
all inconsiderable. This province, which formerly was 
Upper Montserrat, contains two cities, 81 towns and vil- 
lages, and nine hamlets, with a population amounting to 
91,535 persons. 

Acui'i, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Montfcrrat, 
with a bishop's sec and commodious baths. It was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1745, and retaken by the Fiedmontese 
in 1746; but alter this it was taken again and dismantled 
by the French, who afterwards forsook it. It is seated 
on the river Bormia, 25 miles north-west of Genoa, and 30 
■outh of Canal. Long. 8. 10. E. LaU 44. 4. N. 

ACQUISITION, in general, denotes the obtaining or 
procuring something. Among lawyers it is used for the 
right or title to an estate got by purchase or dm 

ACQUITTANCE, a release or discharge in writing 
»■ a sum of money, witnessing that the party ho* paid I 
said sum. 

ACHA. a considerable country near the eastern extre- 
mity of the Gold Coast of Africa. It is fertile, healthy, 
and the inhabitants are of a more polished and civilized 
character than the majority of those found upon that 
coast. While the slave-trade was carried on with acti- 
vity, there was a great resort of the European nations to 
Acra, and the factories established by them : Fort James 
by the English, Crevecreur by the Dutch, and Christians- 
by the Danes, were the centre of an extensive 
!. Acre has now greatly declined : and it may be 
lidered, along with the rest of the coast, as dependent 
upon Aahantec. Adams considers this country as the 
boundary of the gold trade on the one side, and the ivory 
trade on the other ; and sharing to a certain degree in 
both, though not to the same extent with some other dis- 
tricts. 

Acra, in Ancient Geography, one of the hills of Jeru- 
salem, on which stood the lower town, which was the old 
Jerusalem : to which was afterwards added Zion, or the 
city of David. It was probably called Acra, from the 
fortress which Antiochus built there in order to annoy 
the temple, and which Simon Maccabeus took and razed 
to the ground. 

Acs a Japygia, in Ancient Geography, called Salentia 
by Ptolemy ; now Capo di Lruca t a promontory in the 
kingdom of Naples, to the south-east of Otranto. 

AC It AG AS, or Agmauas, in Ancient Geography, so 
called by the Greeks, and sometimes by the Romans, but 
more generally Agrigentum by the latter ; a town on the 
: of Sicily. See Aohicentum. 
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ACRAMAR. SeeVAS. 

ACRASIA, among physicians, implies the predomi- 
nancy of one quality above another, either with regard 
to artificial mixtures, or the humours of the human 
body. The word is Greek, and compounded of a pri- 
vative, and xipuwfu, to mix ; g. d. not mixed in a juat 
proportion. 

ACRE, or Aciia, a town and seaport of Palestine, 
in the pachalic of Acre, and formerly a splendid city 
of antiquity, called Ptolemai*, from Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt. It was named Acra from its fortifications; and 
by the knights of St John of Jerusalem it was called 
St John d Acre. No town has experienced greater 
changes from po itical revolutions and the calamities of 
war. It has been successively possessed by Alexander's 
successors, who ruled in Egypt, by the Romans, the Sa- 
racens, the Christian crusaders, and finally bv the Turks. 
According to some travellers, this city was the Accho of 
the Scriptures, one of the strongholds of which the Is- 
raelites could not dispossess the Canoanites; and in con- 
firmation of this supposition, Mr Buckingham, who visited 
Acre in 1816, found in the ditches which they were then 
digging around the wall, fragments of houses which bore 
marks of the highest antiquity; consisting of that highly 
sun-bumt brick, with a mixture of cement and sund, 
which was only used in buildings constructed in the re- 
motest ages. It is only, however, during its possession by 
Holcmyi and when it was called Ptolcniais, that history 
gives any certain account of it- It was known during 
those ancient times to be a great city ; and although no 
perfect monument of its grandeur now remains, yet 
it the modern town are seen fine marble and 
ite pillars, used at the thresholds of door-ways, or in 




ter parts of ordinary buildings, or lying neglected 
on the ground. When the empire of the Romans began 
to extend over Asia, Ptolcmais came into their posses- 
sion ; and it yielded in like manner to the growing power 
of the Saracens. They were expelled from it in 1 192 by 
Richard I. of England and Philip of France, who pur- 
chased this conquest by the sacrifice of 10(1,000 troo[«. 
They gave the town to the knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem, and it afterwards became the principal scene of 
contest between the Crusaders and the Saracens. In 
1 187 it was recovered from the Christians by Saladin, 
sultan of Egypt : and after a siege of three years was re- 
taken by the Christians, in whose possession it remained 
during a whole century. It was at this time a large and 
extensive city, on the direct route to Jerusalem, and a 
place of great resort. It was accordingly populous and 
wealthy, and contained numerous churches, convents, and 
hospitals, of which no traces now remain. The city was 
under a peculiar system of government, being ruled by all 
the Christian powers both of Europe and Asia, 19 of whom 
exercised independent authority within its bounds. It 
was taken by the Saracens after a bloody siege in 1291, 
during which it suffered severely, and afterwards fell into 
decay. So late as the year l(J9(>, Maundrell, who visited 
it, states that it had never recovered from its lost over- 
throw ; and that, with the exception of the residences of 
the French factors, a mosqiM-, anil a few poor cottages, it 
presented a vast and spacious scene of ruin. Since thta 
period Acre has again become a considerable city ; within 
the last 30 years it lias been enlarged, and at the same 
time strengthened and improved. The last siege to which 
it was exposed was the celebrated one in 1799, when 
it was attacked by the French under Buonaparte ; but was 
gallantly defended by the Turks, animated by the example 
and advice of Sir Sydney Smith. During the siege the 
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walls, through which they rushed to the assault with 
the most desperate bravery, but they were as often 
repulsed with dreadful carnage by the Turks and their 
gallant allies, and finally abandoned the attempt on 
the 20th of May, after they had continued the siege 
for 61 days. 

The town is situated at the extremity of a plain on the 
edge of the sea-shore, and at the point of a bay formed 
by the promontory of Mount Carmel on the south-west, 
and the termination of the plain itself on the north-east. 
This bay faces the north-west, and from Cape Carmel to 
the city it may be about ten miles across. The bay affords 
no shelter in bad weather, being open to the north-west 
winds, which blow violently on the coast ; and the port 
of Acre is a small hollow basin behind a ruined mole, 
scarcely capable nf containing a dozen of boats. Vessels 
coming to this coast, therefore, either to load or discharge 
their cargoes, generally frequent the road of Cnipha, a 
place of anchorage at the bottom of the bay, near which 
the river Ki.-hon Hows into the sea. The town, on the sides 
which face towards the sea, is inclosed by a single wall 
which on the north-west ranges along a sandy beach, and 
is unfortified ; on the south-west side it is built on rocks 
washed by the sea, and is mounted with 40 pieces of can- 
nou, chiefly bras*. The north-east and south-east sides, 
which face towards the land, are surrounded by a double 
wall and ditch. The outer wall, which is but of very 
indifferent workmanship, is from M to 40 fee! in height, 
provided with semicircular bastions at stated distances, 
and with embrasures for cannon ; and it is further strength- 
ened by a dry ditch, from 15 to 20 feet in depth, and 20 
to 25 in breadth. The outer walls arc the work of Djez- 
zar I'arh.i. who, after the expulsion of the French from 
Syria, was at great pains to improve the fortifications 
of the place. On the outer and inner walls arc planted 
from 100 to 120 pieces of cannon. The only gate of en- 
trance into the city is on the south-east front near the 
sea, where is a Turkish cemetery and a small garden. 

The town presents in the interior that incongruous ap- 
pearance of gaudy splendour and extreme wretchedness 
which is so common in all the cities of the East. Among 
the chief buildings may be reckoned an extensive palace 
of Suliman Pacha, with spacious courts, fountains, &c. 
Opposite to this is a fine mosque, built also by him, the 
I and minaret of which are conspicuous from a 
intl another palate of Ali Pacha. These build- 
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from the peculiar style and furnishing of its 
and construction, may be considered as most 
and the only perfect memorial of Saracen architecture 
still remaining in the place. Besides the inr 




Thev arc 
in the style common at 

which are six in nmuuer, 
as that of Suliman Pacha ; but 



inn allotted to 

the Franks, there are several others throughout the town 
occupied by Christians of different sects, all resembling 
caravansaries in their arrangement. There are also 
many spacious and well-built magazines, particularly one 
constructed by the pacha, having a paved court in the 
centre, surrounded by a piazza of arcades, consisting of 
about 40 granite pillars, taken from the ruins of the an- 
cient city. The private duellings are all of stone, differ- 
ing in size and plan. The root's are invariably flat, and 
provided with terraces fur taking the air in the evenings 
of summer. The street* are in general narrow and dirty: 
only one or two are of any tolerable breadth. Many of 
them are paved. Near the north-western extremity of the 
town is a large space covered with ruined buildings, heaps 
of rub! a h, utul an accumulation of rain water. The popu- 
lation of Acre consists one-half of Mahometans, in equal 
portions of Arabs and Turks ; one-fourth of Christians of 
different persuasions ; and one-fourth of Jews. Acre re- 
tains M arcel y any memorials of its ancient state. The Sa- 
racenic remains are only partially to be traced in the inner 
walla of the town, which have been so often broken down 
and repaired as to preserve few traces of the original work. 
All the mo>ques, fountains, bazaars and oilier buildings, 
with the exception of the caravansary already mentioned, 
arc in a style rather Turkish than Arabic. The Christian 
ruins are altogether gone. There is not the slightest trace 
of anv of the magnificent churches and convents described 
by Maundrcll. Kven the three Gothic arches mentioned 
by Dr Clarke, and called by the hnglish sailors King 
Hichard's Palace, have been razed to the ground. It is 
not easy to ascertain the causes which leave swept away 
so many traces of the ancient city between Maundrcll s 
visit in I (W6. and Or Clarke's in 1801 ; but the subsequent 
destruction was occasioned bv Ojezzar Pacha, when he 
was improving the fortifications of the town. The trade 
of Acre consists in the export of cotton, and in the im- 
portation of manufactures for the consumption of the sur- 
rounding country. It is 2.1 miles north-north-west of Je- 
rusalem, and 27 south Off Tyre. Long. 39. 25. E. Lat. 82. 
40. N. 

Acne, in Hindostan, the same with lack, signifies the 
sum of 100,000 rupees; the rupee is of the value of the 
of three livres, or 30 sols of Holland ; 100 
a couron in Hindostan, or 10,000,000 
terling is about eight rupees, i 
to which proportion a lack of I 



The other religious 
a Greek church, and a Maronite 
The Jews have also a synagogue. 
Of the bazaars, besides several ordinary ones, there are 
two long ranges covered in by an arched roof, and light, 
ed from above. They are paved with flag-stones, hove 
benches on each side, and afford shelter both from the 
sun and rain. The property deposited is secured by two 
large gates, which are closed at each end. They are well 
supplied with provisions, and at a moderate price. 

The old khane, or caravansary, is one of the best that is 
anywhere to be seen. It consists in general of a large 
square court, with a fine marble fountain in the centre, 
of arcades going round the whole, and galleries 
containing rooms for strangers. These galleries 




and the principal de- 
in use throughout the whole 



or the 



i. The word (formed from the Saxon ncker, 
aker, a field 1 did not originally signify a 
ground, espe- 




ciallyawide 
to be 

West-acre, *c. The English 
perial acre of Britain, is a square rai 
the chain of 66 feet, or 22 yards, 



as Castle-acre, 
acre, now the i ra- 
ted from the basis of 
or 1-H0th of a mile. 



are furnished with latticc-work balconies, or projecting 
windows, quite in the Arabian style. Hie whole edifice, 



Ten of these squares form the acre, which thus contains 
4840 square yards. This is divided into roods, of which 
there are four in the acre ; and into poiei or perches, of 
which there are 40 in each rood, or 160 in the acre. The 
rood will thus measure 1210 square yards, and the pole 
30J square yards, according to the following table, which 
contains also other denominations useful to be compared 
with the acre. i 
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and it becomes necessary to know exactly the propor- 
tions between them. The imperial, we have seen, con- 
tains 4840 square yards, while the Scotish containa 
61 (Mr 12780, Ac They arc to each other, therefore, as 1 
is to 1-261 18345; so that 1000 acres Scotish are equal to 
1261-18345 imperial; and in every case, to convert Scot- 
ch into imperial, multiply by the fraction 1-26118345: 
such minuteness, however,' is seldom required in practice. 
A ready and very accurate approximation will be obtain- 
ed by reckoning one acre Scotish equal to five 
impel ial, and ^th part more. This will give the 
of the 

s: To 
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are in use 



; but vari- 
the different 



considerably from this 
ct, though all of them are now illegal 
the act 5 George IV, which establishes the same 
throughout the whole kingdom. In Bedford- 
Am, it is sometimes only two roods ; Cheshire, formerly, 
and still in some places, 10,240 square yards; Corn trail, 
sometimes 5760 yards ; Dorsetshire, generally 134 perches; 
Hampshire, from 107 to 120 perches, but «ometimes 180; 
Hereftmlsldrt, two-thirds of a statute acre. The acre for 
hops contains 1000 plants, and is only equal to half a statute 
acre ; for wood, again, it is 256 perches. Ijcicesserthire, 
230H4 square yards ; Lincolnshire, five roods, particularly 
for copyhold land ; Staffordshire, nearly 2^ acres ; Sus- 
sex, 107, MO, 120, 130, or 212 perches; the tMort acre 
100 or 120 perches the forest acre 180 perches. Wett- 
morrland, 6760 square yards, or 160 perches of 6 J yards 
square ; in some parts the Irish acre is used : Worcester, 
the hop acre, of 1000 stocks, 90 perches, sometimes 132 
or 141 perches. 

In North Wales, the Erw or true acre is 4320 square 
yards, the Stung or customary acre 3240 square yards, 
as in Anglesea and Caernarvonshire, making 54, Llathcn, 
= 160 perches of 44 yards square, called paliuir ; 8 acres 
make an ox-land, and 8 of these a plough-land, in Pem- 
brokeshire. In South Wales the Erw varies greatly with 
the perch ; sometimes this is nine feet square, 160 
perches making one stangell, and four stangells one erw 
of 5760 yards ; sometimes 10J feet square, making a 
quart or quarter of a llath, 40 of which make a stangell, and 
four stangells an erw, which is thus 7840 yards, equal to 
the Irish acre: sometimes 11 feet, called bat or eglwys 
haw. making the erw 9384 yards, as in Glamorganshire, 
one-fifth more = 1 1,261 yards ; sometimes 1 1 A feet, called 
a llatli, 48 making a quarter cyvar, and four cyvars an erw 
of 1 1,776 yards ; lastly, 12 feet, giving an erw of 10,240 
yards, equal to the Staffordshire acre- 
Nothing can show more clearly than the existence of 
inch numerous and useless diversities, the necessity of the 
late act for establishing a uniform standard throughout 
Great Britain, and which only requires to be enforced with 
strictness to abolish for ever every other measure. In Scot- 
land the acre is much more uniform, scarcely deviating in 
any part more than one per cent, from the standard. It is 
raised from the chain of 24 ells; and by the verdict of the 
jury assembled at Edinburgh on the 4th February 1826, 
the proportion between the existing mea- 
" " the eU was found, according to an 



; add still ^th, or 11, 
' by expressing the 
three 



ade by Mr Jardine, civil engineer, 
870598 inches, making the chain 74-1196 feet, and the 
acre 6104 square yards and -12789, 4c. decimals of a yard- 
It is considerably larger, therefore, than the imperial acre; 
and as the act of uniformity establishes this lad 



nute, add ^tA more. Take, for 
or 250, and wc 
1261. This rule is 
abovefraction inaseries of which we take only the first 
terms. It is one acre Scotish =1+4^ + ^ + 7^0' &c 
acres imperial. By a similar rule, it is easy to convert 
the Scotish money rate* or price* of land into imperial : 
we have only to multiply the Scotish prices by the frac- 
tion 0-792906, the reciprocal of the other: or deduct one-fifth 
from the price, and for greater accuracy jfoth more f or 
xcluit it still ampler, deduct 20} per cent, or 4*. lid. in the 
pound from the Scotish prices. An estate of 1000 acres, 
for example, is to be let at 30s. per acre : What is the rent 
per imperial acre? Deduct 4s. 1 fd. and the half of it for 
the additional 10s, and we have 6s. 2Ad. less, or on the 
whole 23s. 9id. These rules will apply in every practical 
case; and for very particular and extremely accurate pur- 
poses, recourse must be had to the original fractions 
0-792906 and 1-26118345. 

Such are the relations of the Scotish standard acre to 
the imperial ; but until of late years, it was the practice 
of land-surveyors to measure with a chain of 74 feet 
and 4-10ths of a foot in length, the length of the ell 
having been erroneously estimated at 37 inches and 
2-10ths of an inch. This practice increased the acre from 
6104-13448 to 6150-4 square yards; it made the ratio of 
this acre to the imperial as 1 to 1*27074, tec. ; or we 
may reckon one acre equal to five quarters im-icrial, 
ana .'. t h more. 

Wnen tins error in the length of the chain came to be 
discovered, surveyors took to the chain of exactly 74 
feet ; this length being recommended by the round num- 
ber, and the nearer approach to the standard. By it the 
acre contains only 6084*4444, &c yards ; it is to the im- 
perial acre as 1 to 1-257 1 1662, &c. or we make one of these 
acres equal to fivu quarters imperial, and , i„th more. 

In Ireland the perch, of which the acre contains as usual 
160, is a square of seven yards. The acre, therefore, con- 
tains 7840 square yards. Sec Wbiohti and Measures; 
Parliamentary Reports of the Commissioners of Weights and 
Measures; Act 5 Geo. IV.; and Buchanan's Tables of 
Weights and Measures, where tile conversions are all given 
by inspection. (c.) 
Acue-Fight, an old sort of duel fought by English and 

iaam, wi?twwd^!dhui« Hi was'sJso cmtriimm. 
fight, and the combatants champions, from the open field 
being the stage of trial. 

AC Kill EI A, a term purely Greek, literally denoting 

; sometimes used iu out 



language, for want of a word of equal signification. 

ACHIDOI'HAGI. in Ancient Geography, an Ethiopian 
people, represented as inhabiting near the deserts, and to 
have fed on locusts. This latter circumstance their name 
the word 



circumstance their i 
of the Greek i 
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locust, and fay-ji. to eat. Dr 



us, 1 that 



it the 



I . " Locusts sometimes afford a high treat to the more 
Acrolnun unpoijshi-d and remote horde* of the HottentoU; when, 
inMMlif ** somct ' mc * happen*, after an interval of 8, 10, la, 
oJT^m 0T 20 y ean > the y makf% tncir appearance in incredible 
voLir* 56. numbers." The Abbe Poin t, also, in his Memoir on the 
IiutcU of BarLary and Sumtdia. informs us, that the 
Moors make locusts a part of their food, tluit they go to 
bunt them, fry them in oil and butter, and sell them 
publicly at Tunis, at Bonne, &c. From these accounts, 
' see the folly of that dispute among the divines 
re of St John s food in the wildcroe* s ; some 
j the original word to signify the fruits of cer- 
tain trees; other*, a kind of birds, Ac: but those who 
adhered to the literal meaning of the text were at least 
the most orthodox, although their arguments were perhaps 
not so strong as they might have been had they had an 
opportunity of quoting such authors as the above. 

ACR1S1LS, in fabulous history, king of Argos, being 
told by the oracle that he should be killed by his grand- 
child, shut up his only daughter Damic in a brazen tower ; 
but Jupiter coming down in a golden shower, begot Per- 
seus by her. After Perseus had slain the Gorgon*, he 
carried Medusa's head to Argos ; which Acrisius seeing, 
was turned into a statue. 

ACRITAS, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
Messcnia, running into the sea, and forming the begin- 
ning of the bay of Messene ; now Capo de (inllo. 

ACROAMAT1C, or Ackoatic, in general denotes a 
thing sublime, profound, or abstruse. 

ACROAMATICl. a denomination given to the dis- 
ciples or followers of Aristotle, &c who were admitted 
into the secrets of the inner or acroamatic philosophy. 

ACItOATIC is a name given to Aristotle's lectures to 
his disciples, which were of two kinds, exoteric and acro- 
atic. 'Die acroatic were those to which only his own dis- 
ciples and intimate friends were admitted ; whereas the 
exoteric were public and open to all. Hut there are other 
differences. The acroatic were set apart for the higher 
and more abstruse subjects ; the exoteric were employed 
in rhetorical and civil speculations. Again, the acroatics 
were more subtile and exact, evidence and demonstration 
bein^ here aimed at ; the exoteric* chiefly aimed at the 
probable and plausible. The former were the subject of 
the morning exercises in the Lyceum, the latter of the 
evening. Besides, the exotcrics were published, where- 
as the acroatics were kept secret, being either entirely 
concealed, or, if they were published, it was in such ob- 
scure terms that few but his own disciples could be the 
wiser for them. Hence, when Alexander complained of 
his preceptor for publishing his acroatics, and thus reveal- 
ing what should have been reserved to his disciples, Aris- 
totle answered, tb.it they were made public and not pub- 
lic ; for that none who had not heard them explained by 
the author vira voce could understand them. 

ACROBATES, in antiquity, were rope-dancers, who 
performed various feats by vaulting or tumbling on a rope ; 
sliding down on a rope from a lofty station with arms and 
legs extended, in imitation of flying ; and running, danc- 
ing, and leaping, on a rope stretched horizontally. 

ACROBATICA, or Acbobaticl - m, from tn»i, high, 
and psriu or 3cutm. I go ; an ancient engine whereby peo- 
ple were raised aloft, that they might sec more conveni- 
ently about them. The aerobatica among the Greeks 
amounted to the same with what they call *'*insortum 
among the Latins. Authors are divided as to the use of 
this engine. Tumebus and Barbaru* take it to have been 
of the military kind, raised by besiegers, high enough to 
overlook the wills and discov er the state of thing* on the 
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other side. Baldus rather supposes it a kind of movable Acracmu 
scaffold, or cradle, contrived for raising painters, plaster- n |» 
ers, and other workmen, to the tops ot houses, trees, &c. A< .JI 
Some suspect that it might have been used for both pur- yjj"" 
poses ; which is the opinion of Vitruvius and Aquinas. 

ACROCERAL'NTA, or Months Ckkalnii, in Anrit 
Geography, mountains so called from their being often 
struck by thunder. They are on the western coast of 
Greece, and terminate at a CUM in Lat. 40. 25. N. 

ACROCHERISMUS, among the Greek*, a *ort of 
gymnastic exercise, in which the two combatants con- 
tended w ith their hands and fingers only, without closing 
or engaging the other part* of the body. 

ACROCORINTHUS. in Ancient Geography, a high 
and steep hill hanging over the city of Corinth, on which 
was built the acropolis, or citadel. 

ACROMION, in Aiuituuiy, the upper part of the sca- 
pula or shoulder-blade. 

ACRO.MONOCR AMMATICUM, in Poetry, a kind of 
poem, wherein every subsequent verse begin* with the 
letter wherewith the immediately preceding one termi- 
nated. 

ACRON, a celebrated physician of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily, who lived about the middle of the fifth century be- 
fore Christ. He first thought of lighting large fires, and 
purifying the air with perfumes, to put a stop to the pes- 
tilence that ravaged Athens, and which was attended with 
success. He wrote two treatises, according to Suidas, in 
the Doric dulcet ; the one on physic, and the other on 
abstinence or diet. 

Actios, a considerable kingdom on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, the principal seaport of which is Apam, where 
the Dutch have a fort ; but both it and the town were 
nearly destroyed during the Ashantec campaign of lit 1 1, 
and the trade carried on there is now of little importance. 

ACRON1CAL, AcunoNYCAL, or Antitoxic ai., in At- 
trotmmy. is a term applied to the rising of a star when the 
sun is set iu the evening ; but has been promiscuously used 
to express a star's rising at sunset, or setting at sunrise. 

ACROPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, the citadel and 
one of the divisions of Athens, called Palis because 
constituting the first and original city, and the Upper 
Polis to distinguish it from the lower, which was after- 
wards built round it in a large open plain, the Acropolis 
standing on a rock or eminence in the heart of this plain ; 
and hence its name. To the north it had a wall built by 
the Pelasgi, and therefore called PeJasgic ; and to the 
south a wall, by Cimon the son of Miltiades, out of the 
Persian spoils, many ages after the building of the north 
wall. It had nine gates, and wa* therefore called En- 
neapylon ; yet but one principal gate or entrance, the as- 
cent to which was by a flight of steps of white marble, built 
in a magnificent manner by Pericles. 

ACROPOLITA, Gkorge, one of the writer* in the 
Byzantine history, was born at Constantinople in the year 
li'iO, and educated at the court of the Emperor John 
Ducas at Nice. He was employed in the most important 
affairs of the empire, being sent ambassador to Larissa 
to establish a peace with Michael of Epirus; and was 
constituted judge to try Michael Comnenus, who was sus- 
pected of engaging in a conspiracy. Theodorus Lascaris, 
the son of John, whom he had taught logic, appointed him 
governor of all the western provinces in his empire. In 
1255, he was taken prisoner in a war with Michael An- 
gclus; but gaining his liberty in 1)260, by means of the 
Emperor PaUeologus, he was sent by him ambassador to 
Constantine, prince of Bulgaria; and wa* employed in 
several other negotiations. He wrote, a Continuation of 
the Greek History, from the taking of Constantinople by 
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Acrxxrpire the Latins till it was recovered by Michael Paheologus in 
II 1801, which make* part of the Byzantine history; A 
Treatise concerning 1-aith, Virtue, and the Soul; An Ex- 
position of the Sermons of St Gregory Xazianzcn, und 
other pieces. Gregory Cyprian, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, in an extravagant encomium upon him, prefixed to 
AcropoUta's history, says he was equal to Aristotle in 
philosophy, and to Plato in the knowledge of divine things 
and Attic eloquence. 

ACROSPIRE, a vulgar term fur what botanists call 
the ph, 



ACROSPIRED, in malt-making, is the grain s 
ig both at the root and blade end. 
ACROSTIC, in Poetry, 



a the name of so 
&c. The word is 



kingdom, place, 
d of the Greek 



, Rustybacx, Wall-rub, or FoitK- 
Fbrk. 

ACROSTOLIUM, in ancient naval architecture, the 
extreme part of the ornament used on the prows of ships, 
which was sometimes in the shape of a buckler, helmet, 
animal, &c. but more frequently circular, or spiral. It 
was usual to tear them from the prows of vanquished ves- 
sels, and fix them to those of the conquerors, as a signal of 
victory. They were frequently represented on the re- 
verse of ancient medals. 

ACROTELEUTIC, among ecclesiastic writers, an ap- 
pellation given to any thing added to the end of a psalm ; 
as the Gloria Batri, or Dnxology. 

ACROTERIA, in Architecture, small pedestals, usually 
without bases, anciently placed at the middle or two ex- 
tremes of pediments or frontispieces, serving to support 
the statues, &c It also signifies the figures placed as or- 
naments on the tops of churches, and the sharp pinnacles 
that stand in ranges about flat buildings with rails and 
balusters. — Among ancient physicians, it signified the 
larger extremities of the body, as the head, hands, and feet. 
It has also been used for the tips of the fingers, and some- 
times for the eminence or processes of bones. 

ACROTHYMlON.fromcuq*;, extreme, and hiut, thyme; 
a sort of wart, described by Celsus as hard and rough, 
with a narrow basis and broad top : the top is of the co- 
lour of thyme. It easily splits and bleeds. This tumour is 
also called thymus. 

ACT, in general, denotes the exertion of power ; and 
differs from power, as the effect from the cause. 

Act, in Logic, is particularly understood of an opera- 
tion of the human mind. Thus, to discern and examine 
are acts of the understanding; to judge and affirm are 
acts of the will. 

Act, in t lie l/nirertitiet, signifies a thesis maintained in 
public by a candidate for a degree ; or to show the capa- 
city and proficiency of a student. 

Act of Faith, Auto da Fe, in the Romish church, is a 
solemn day held by the inquisition, for the punishment of 
heretics and the absolution of the innocent accused. They 
usually contrive the Auto to fall on some great festival 
that the execution may pass with the more awe and re- 
gard ; at least it is always on a Sunday. 

The Auto da Fe may be called the last act of the inqui- 
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a great hall, where they have certain habits put on, which 
they are to wear in the procession. The procession is. ltd 
up by Dominican friars ; after which come the penitents, 
some with san-benitos and some without, according to 
the nature of their crimes ; being all in black coats without 
sleeves, and barefooted, with a wax candle in their hands. 
These are followed by the penitents who have narrowly 
escaped being burnt, who over their black coats have flames 
painted, with their points turned downwards, fuego rerolto. 
Next come the negative and relapsed, who are to be burnt, 
having flames on their habits pointing upwards. After 
such as profess doctrines contrary to the faith 
of Rome, who, besides flames pointed upwards, have their 
inted on their breasts, with dogs, serpents, and 
iU Each prisoner is at- 
I tamiliar of the inquisition ; and those to be 
a Jesuit on each hand, who are continual- 
ly preaching to them to abjure. After the prisoners comes 
a troop ol lamilinrs on horseback; and after them the in- 
quisitors, and other officers of the court, on mules ; last of 
all, the inquisitor-general on a white horse, led by two 
men with bhick bat- ;>ru! frreen hat-bands. A scaffold is 
erected in the Terrriro de Paco, big enough for two or 
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The Auto da Fe may be called the last act of the inqui- 
sitorial tragedy : it is a kind of jail delivery, appointed as 
oft as a competent number of prisoners in the inquisition 
are convicted of heresy, either by their own voluntary or 



her by the 

extorted confession, or on the evidence 
The process is thus ; In the morning they 

VOL. II. 



three thousand people; at one end of which arc the 
prisoners, at tlie other the inquisitor*. After a sermon 
made up of encomiums on the inquisition, and invectives 
against heretics, a priest ascends a desk near the middle of 
the scaffold, ami huvuig taken the abjuration of the peni- 
tents, recites the final sentence of those who ore to be put 
to death ; and delivers them to the secular arm, earnestly 
beseeching at the same time the secular power not to 
touch their blood, or put their lives in danger. Hie 
prisoners being thus in the hands of the civil magistrate, 
are presently loaded with chains, and carried first to the 
secular jail, and from thence in an hour or two brought 
before the civil judge ; who, after asking in what religion 
they intend to die, pronounces sentence on such as de- 
clare they die in the communion of the church of Rome, 
that they shall be first strangled, and then burnt to ashes; 
on such as die in any other faith, tint they be burnt alive, 
lioth are immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of 
execution, where there are as many stakes set up as there 
are prisoners to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furze about 
them. '1 be stakes of the professed, that is, such as persist 
in their heresy, are about four yards high, having a small 
board towards the top for the prisoner to be seated on. 
The negative and relapsed being first strangled and burnt, 
the professed mount their stakes by a ladder; and the 
Jesuits, after several repeated exhortations to be reconcil- 
ed to the church, part with them, telling them they leave 
them to the devil, who is standing at their elbow to receive 
their souls, and carry them with him into the flames of 
hell. On this a great shout is raised ; and the cry is. Let 
the dogs' beards be made ; which is done by thrusting flam- 
ing furzes fastened to long poles against their faces, till 
their faces are burnt to a coal, which is accompanied with 
the loudest acclamations of joy. At last, fire m set to the 
furze at the bottom of the stake, over which the professed 
are chained so high that the top of the flame seldom 
reaches higher than the scat thev sit on, so that they 
rather seem rousted than burnt. There cannot be a more 
atrocious spectacle, yet it is beheld by all sexes and ages 
with transports of joy and satisfaction. 

Act, in Dramatic Poetry, signifies a < 
part of a play, designed to gh 
The 
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At*, which they called protons, 
^~^->^ ttrvphe i but these division* 



and eata- 

Were not marked by any real 
interruptions in the theatre. Nor does Aristotle mention 



any thing of acts in his Art of Poetry. But, in the time 
of Horace, all regular and finished pieces were divided into 
five act*. 



7 «r poKi vmU, ct 



If you would hare your play deserve success, 

Fbahcu. 

The first act, according to some critics, besides introduc- 
ing upon the stage the principal characters of the play, 
ought to propose the argument or subject of the piece ; 
the second, to exhibit this to the audience, by carrying 
the (able into execution ; the third, to raise obstacles and 
difficulties ; the fourth, to remove these, or raise new ones 
in the attempt ; and the fifth, to conclude the piece, by 
introducing some accident that may unravel the whole 
affair. This division, however, is not essentially necessary, 
but may be varied according to the humour of the author 
or the nature of the subject. 
. Act, among lawyers, lb an instrument in writing for de- 
claring or justifying the truth of any thing ; in which 
sense records, decrees, sentences, reports, certificates, &C 
arc called aett. 

Act of Parliament is a positive law, consisting of two 
parts, the words of the act, and its true sense and mean- 
ing ; which being joined, make the law. The words of 
acts of parliament should be taken in a lawful sense. 
Cases of the same nature are within the intention, though 
without the letter, of the act ; and some acts extend by 
equity to things not mentioned therein. 

Acts also denote die deliberations and resolutions of 
an assembly, senate, or convention ; as acts of parliament, 
&-c. ; likewise matters of fact transmitted to posterity in 
certain authentic books and memoirs. 

Acta Cotuittorii, the edicts or declarations of the council 
of state of the Roman emperors. These edicts were gene- 
rally expressed in such terms as these : " The august em- 
perors, Diocletian and Marimin, in council declare, That 
the children of decurions shall not be exposed to wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre.*' — The senate and soldiers often 
swore, either through abject flattery or by compulsion, 
upon the edicts of the emperor, as we do upon the Bible. 
And the name of Apidius Morula was erased by Nero out 
of the register of senators, because he refused to swear 
upon the edicts of the Emperor Augustus. 

Acta Diurna, was a sort of Roman gazette, containing 
an authorized narrative of the transactions worthy of notice 
which happened at Rome. Petronius has given us a speci- 
men of the acta diurna in his account of Trimalchi ; and 
as it may not perhaps be unentertaining to see how exact- 
ly a Roman newspaper runs in the style of an English 
one, the following articles are extracted from it : 

» On the 26th of July, 30 boys and 40 girls were born 
at Trimalchis estate at Cuma. 

" At the same time a slave was put to 
ing disrespectful words against his lord. 

" The same day a fire broke out in Pompey's 
which began in the night, in the steward's apart! 

Acta Populi, among the Romans, were journals or re- 
gisters of the daily occurrences ; as assemblies, trials, exe- 
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Julius Cesar, who first ordered the keeping and I 
public the acts of the people. Some trace them hi| 
to Servius Tullius ; who, to discover the number of persons 
born, dead, and alive, ordered that the next of kin, upon a 
birth, should put a certain piece of money into the treasury 
of Juno Lucina ; upon adeath, into that of Venus Libitina: 
the like was also to be done upon assuming the toga virilis, 
4c. Under Marcus Antoninus, this was carried further : 
persons were obliged to notify the births of their children, 
with their names and surnames, the day, consul, and 
whether legitimate or spurious, to the prefects of the 
ASrarhun Satumi, to be entered in the public acts; 
though before this time the births of persons of quality 
appear to have been thus registered. 

Acta Senatus, among the Romans, were minutes of 
what passed and was debated in the senate-house. 
These were also called Commentarii, and by a Greek name 
tas/tMMjaro. They had their origin in the consulship of 
Julius Csrsnr, who ordered them both to be kept and pub- 
lished. The keeping of them was continued under Au- 
gustus, but the publication was abrogated. Afterwards 
all writings relating to the decrees or sentences of the 
judges, or what passed and was done before them, or by 
their authority, in any cause, were also called by the name 
Acta : in which sense we read of civil acts, criminal acta, 
intervenient acts; acta dvilm. eriminaiia, intervenirntia, Sec. 

Acts of the Apottles, one of the sacred books of the New 
Testament, containing the history of the infant church 
during the space of 29 or 30 years, from the ascension of 
our I. eril to the year of Christ 63. It was written by St 
Luke. and addressed to Thcophilus,thc person towhoro the 
evangelist had before dedicated his Gospel. We here find 
the accomplishment of several of the promises made by our 
Saviour ; his ascension, the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
the first preaching of the apostles, and the miracles where- 
by their doctrines were confirmed ; an admirable picture 
of the manners of the primitive Christians ; and, in short, 
every tiling that passed in the church till the dispersion 
of the apostles, who separated themselves in order to pro- 
pagate the gospel throughout the world. From the period 
of that separation, St Luke quits the history of the other 
apostles, who were then at too great a distance from him, 
and confines himself more particularly to that of St Paul, 
who had chosen him for the companion of his labours. 
He follows that apostle in all his missions, and even to 
Rome itself : for it appears that the Act* were published 
in the second year of St Paul's residence in that city, or 
the 36th year of the Christian era, and in the ninth or 
tenth year of Nero's reign. The style of this work, which 
was originally composed in Greek, is much purer than 
that of the other canonical writers ; and it is observable 
that St Luke, who was much better acquainted with the 
Greek than with the Hebrew language, always, in his 
quotations from the Old Testament, makes use of the 
Septuagint version. The council of Laodicea places the 
Acts of the Apostles among the canonical books, and all 
the churches have acknowledged it as such without any 




. Acts of the Apostles; 
1. Acts, supposed to be written by Abdias, 
the pretended bishop of Babylon, who gave out that he 



the like. These 
Acta PubUca and Acta Diurna, or simply Ada. The Acta 
in that only the greater and more 
in the latter, and those of less 
Their origin is attributed to 



was ordained bishop by the apostles themselves when they 
were upon their journey into Persia. 2. The Aett of St 
Peter : this book came originally from the school of the 



3. The 




„ Aett of St Paul; which is entirely 
lost. Eusebius, who had seen it, pronounces it of no au- 
thority. 4. The Arts of St John the Eranoetiti ; a hook 
made use of by the Encratitcs, Manichirans, and Priseilli- 
anist*. 5. The Acts of St Andrew ; received by the Mani- 
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chtrons, Encratites, and Apotactics. C. The Acts of St 
Thomas the Apostle , received particularly by the Mani- 
/ chanuis. 7. The Acts of St Philip. This book the Gnostics 
made use of. 8. The Acts of St Matthias. Some have 
imagined that the Jew* for a Ions time had concealed the 
original Acta of the life and death of St Matthias, written 
in Hebrew ; and that a monk of the abbey of St Matthias 
at Treves, having got them out of their hands, procured 
them to be translated into Latin, and published them ; 
but the critics will not allow them to be genuine. 

Acts of Pilate, a relation sent by l'ilate to the Empe- 
ror Tiberius, concerning Jeaus Christ, his death, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, and the crime* of which he was convicted 
before him. 1 It was a custom among the Romans, that 
vi^-i £<xL * ne P r0C0D,u ' 8 al> d governors of provinces should draw 
2 'd U P act ** or mcmo "'*> °f what happened in the course of 
" their government, and send them to the emperor and senate. 
The genuine acts of Pilate were sent by him to Tiberius, 
who reported them to the senate ; but thev were rejected 
by that assembly, because not immediately addressed to 
them ; as is testified by Tertullian, in his Aj*>l cap. 5. 
and 20, 21. The heretics forged acts in imitation of them : 
the Emperor Maximin, the Gentiles, to 
on the Christian name, spread 
Pilate ; which the emperor, by a i 
, ordered to be sent into all the provinces of the em- 
pire, and enjoined the schoolmasters to teach and explain 
them to their scholars, unci make them learn them by 
heart. These acts, both the genuine and the spurious, ore 
lost There is indeed extant, in the Pteudo-Hegesippus, 
a letter from Pilate to the Emcpror Claudius, concerning 
•Lare«l*/.J esU s Christ; 9 but it discovers itself at first sight to be 

LUtrar. : 



spurious 
edict, ori 



ACTjE were meadows of remarkable verdure and 
luxuriancy near the sea-shore, where the Romans used to 
indulge themselves to a great degree in softness and deli- 
cacy of living. The word is used in this sense by Cicero 
and Virgil ; but Vossius thinks it can only be used in 
speaking of Sicily, as these two authors did. 

ACTvEA, Herb-Ciiiustopiieu, or Bank-Berries. 
ACT. EON, in fabulous history, the son of Arista-us 
and Autontie ; a great hunter. He was transformed by 
Diana into a stag, because he looked on her while bathing ; 
and was devoured by his own dogs. The effect of imper- 
tinent curiosity and expensive pleasures seem to be the 
moral of the fable. 

ACTIAN Games, in Roman antiquity, were solemn 
games instituted by Augustus, in memory of his victory 
over Mark Antony at Actium, held every filth year, and 
celebrated in honour of Apollo, since called Acting. 
Hence Action Years, an era commencing from the battle 
of Actium, called the lira of Augustus. Virgil insinuates 
them to have been instituted by .Eneas, from that pas- 
sage, /En. iii. v. 280 : 



But this he only does by way of compliment to Augustus ; 
attributing that to the hero from whom he descended, 
which was done by the emperor himself ; as is observed 
by Scrvius. 

ACTINIA, in Zoology, a genus belonging to the order 
of Vermes moUusoa, called Animal Ptowers and Sea 
Ancmonies. 

ACTIO, in Roman antiquities, an action at law in a 
court of justice. The formalities used by the Romans, in 
judicial actions, were these : If the difference failed to be 
made up by friends, the injured person proceeded in jus 
ream tacare, to summon the offending party to the court, 
who wa» obliged to go, or give bond for his opr. 
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The offending party might be summoned into court rteo 
voce, by the plantiff himself meeting the defendant, declar- 
ing his intention to him, and commanding him to go be- 
fore the magistrate and make his defence. If he would 
Ml go willingly, he might drag and force him along, un- 
less he gave security for his appearance on some appoint- 
ed day. If he failed to appear on the day agreed on, 
then the plaintiff, whensoever he met him, might take him 
along with him by force, calling any by-standcrs to bear 
witness, by asking them rune antestari f The hy-standers 
upon this turned their ear toward him in token of their 
consent. To this Horace alludes in his satire against the 
impertinent, lib. i. sat. 9. 

Both parties being met before the pretor, or other su- 
preme magistrate presiding in the court, the plaintiff pro- 
posed the action to the defendant, in which he designed 
to prosecute him. This they termed edert actionem ,- and 
was commonly performed by writing it in a tablet, and 
offering it to the defendant, that he might see whether 
he had better stand the suit or compound. 

In the next place came the pottutatio aetiams, or the 



plaintiff s petition to the pretor for leave to prosecute the 
defendant in such an action. The petition was granted 
by writing at the bottom of it actionem da, or refuted by 
writing in the same manner actionem non do. 

Tin- petition being granted, the plaintiff tadaoalur rtum, 
L e. obliged him to give sureties for his 
such a day in the court ; and this was all 
in public before the day fixed upon for the trial. 
In the mean time, the difference was often made 
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by letting the I 
pactione, by composition for dantas. 

On the day appointed for hearing, the pretor ordered 
the several bdls to be read, and the parties summoned by 
an accensus, or beadle. 

Upon the non-appearance of either party, the defaulter 
lost iiis cause : if they both appeared, they were said se 
stetisst ; and then the plaintin proceeded litem sive actio- 
nem intendere, i. e. to prefer his suit ; which was done in a 
set form of words, varying according to the difference of 
the actions. After this tne plaintiff desired judgment of 
the pretor, that is, to be allowed a Judex or arbiter, else 
the recupcratores or centumriri. These he requested for 
the hearing and deciding the business : but none of them 
could be desired but by the consent of both parties. 

The pretor, having assigned them their judges, defined 
and determined the number of witnesses to be admitted, 
to hinder the protracting of tltc suit ; and then the parties 
proceeded to give their caution, that the judgment, what- 
ever it was, should stand and be performed on both sides. 
The judges took a solemn oath to be impartial ; and the 
parties took the juramentum calumnia. Then the trial 
began with the assistance of witnesses, writings, &c. 
which was called diseeptatio causa. 

ACTION, in a general sense, implies nearly the same 
thing with Act. Grammarians, however, observe some 
distinction between action and act ; the former being ge- 
nerally restricted to the common or ordinary transactions, 
whereas the latter is used to express those which are re- 
markable. Thus, we say it is a good action to comfort 
the unhappy ; it is a generous act to deprive ourselves of 
what is necessary for their sake. The wise man proposes 
to himself an honest end in all his actions; a prince ought 
to mark every day of his life with some act of greatness. 
The Abbe Girard makes a further distinction between the 
words action and act. The former, according to him, has 
more relation to the power that acts than the latter; 
whereas the latter has more relation to the effect pro- 
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Actkm- attribute of the other. Thus, wc may properly gay, "Be u the action of the heart, lungs, nnd arteries. On the 
v-^v-^>sure to preserve a presence of mind in all your actions, action and rr-action of the solids and fluids on each other, 
and take care that they be all acts of equity." depend the vital functions. The pulse and respiration 
Action, in Commerce, is a term used abroad for a cer- arc the external signs of life. V ital diseases are all 
tain part or share of a public company's capital stock, those which hinder the influx of the venous blond into the 
Thus, if a company has 400,000 livrcs capital stock, this cavities of the heart, and the expulsion of the arterial 
may be divided into 400 actions, each consisting of 1000 blood from the some. — The natural functions are those 
livrcs. Hence a man is said to have two, four, Ac. actions, which are instrumental in repairing the several losses 
according as he has property of 2000, 4000, Ac. livres which the body sustains ; for life is destructive of Ifrjtt 
capital stock. The transferring of actions abroad is per- its very offices occasioning a perpetual waste. Tile man- 
formed much in the same manner as stocks arc with us. duration of food, the deglutition and digestion thereof, 
Action, in Mechanic*, implies either the effort which a also the separation and distribution of the chyle and ex- 
body or power makes against another body or power, or crementitious parts, Ac ore under the head of natural 
the effect itself of that effort. functions, as by these our aliment is converted into our 
As it is necessary, in works of this kind, to have a par- nature. They are necessary to the continuance of our 
ticular regard to the common language of mechanics and bodies. — The animal functions are those which we per- 
• philosophers, wc have given this double definition; but the form at will, as muscular motion, and all the voluntary 
proper signification of the term is the motion which a actions of the body I they are those which constitute the 
body really produces, or tends to produce, in another ; senses of touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing, perception, 
that is, such is the motion it would have produced had reasoning, imagination, memory, judgment, affections of 
nothing hindered its effect the mind. Without any or all of them a man may live, 

All power is nothing more than a body actually in mo- but not so comfortably as with them, 
tion, or which tends to move itself; that is, a body which Action, in Poetry, the same with subject or fable. 

'iself if nothing opposed it- The action Critics generally distinguish two kinds, the principal and 

body is rendered evident to us by its mo- the incidental. The principal action is what is generally 




tion only; and consequently we must not fix any other called the fable, and the incidental an episode. 
idea to the word action than that of actual motion, or a ACTION Alt Y, or Actionist, a proprietor of stock in 
simple tendency to motion. The famous question relat- a trading company, 



ing to vis viva and vis mortua owes, in all probability, its ACTIVE denotes something that communicates action 
i to an inadequate idea of the word action j for had or motion to another ; in which acceptation it stands op- 



Leibnitz and his followers observed that the only precise posed to passive, 
and distinct idea we can give to the word force or action Activk, in Grammar, is applied to such words as ex- 
reduces it to its effect, that is, to the motion it actually press action, and is therefore opposed to passive. The 
produces or tends to produce, they would never have active performs the action, as the passive receives it. 
made that curious distinction. Thus we say, a verb active, a conjugation active, Ac. or 

Quantity of Actios, a name given by M. de Mauper- an active participle, 

tuis, in the Memoirs of the Parisian Academy of Sciences Active Verbs are such as do not only signify doing, or 

for 1744, and those of Berlin for 1746, to the product of acting, but have also nouns following them, to be the sub- 

thc mass of a body by the space which it runs through, ject of the action or impression. Thus, to lore, to teach, 

and by its celerity. He lays it down as a general law, are verbs active ; because we can say, to love a thing, to 



that, " in the changes made in the state of a body, the teach a man. Neuter verbs also denote an action, 

quantity of action necessary to produce such change is are distinguished from active verbs, in that they cannot 

the least possible." This principle he applies to the in- have a noun following them : such are, to sleep, to go, 

vestigation of the laws of refraction, of equilibrium, Ac. Ac. Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of 

and even to the ways of acting employed by the Supreme active verbs ; the transitive, where the action passes into 

Being. In this manner M. de Alaupertuis attempts to a subject different from the agent ; reflected, where the 

connect the metaphysics of final causes with the funda- action returns upon the agent ; and reciprocal, where the 



mental truths of mechanics ; to show the dependence of action returns mutually upon the two agents who 

the collision of both elastic and hard bodies upon one and duced it. 

the same law, which before had always been referred to ACTIVITY, in general, denotes the power of acting, 

separate laws ; and to reduce the laws of motion and or the active faculty. 

those of equilibrium to one and the same principle. Sphere of AcrtrtTY, the whole space in which the 

Action, in Law, is a demand made before a judge for virtue, power, or influence of any object is exerted, 

obtaining what wc are legally entitled to demand, and is ACTIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town situated on 

more commonly known by the name of lawsuit or process, the coast of Acaroania, in itself inconsiderable, but famous 

Action, in Oratory, is the outward department of the for a temple of Apollo, a safe harbour, and an adjoining 

orator, or the accommodation of his countenance, voice, promontory of the same name, in the mouth of the Sinus 

and gesture, to the subject of which he is treating. Ambracius, opposite to Nicopolis, on the other side of the 

ACTION, in Jointing and Sculpture, is' the attitude or hay. It became famous on account of Augustus's victory 

position of the several parts of the face, body, and limbs, over Antony and Cleopatra, and for quinquennial games 

of such figures as are represented, and whereby they instituted tlicrc, catled Actio, or Ludi Actiaci. Hence the 



seem to h»- really actuated by passions. Thus, we say, the epithet Actius, given to Apollo. (Virgil.) Actiaca <mi, a 
action of such a figure finely expresses the passions with computation of time from the battle of Actium. 



rhich it is agitated ; we also use the same expression ACTU S, in mythology, a surname of 

with regard to animals. Actium, where he was worshipped. 

Action, in Physiology), is applied to the functions of ACTON, a large village in the county of Middlesex 

the body, whether vital, animal, or natural. — The vital and hundred of Ossultjn, about five miles from London, 

functions, or actions, are those which are absolutely It was formerly frequented on account of some saline 

necessary to life, and without which there is no life ; springs, which have now fallen into disuse. The grand 
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Actor junction canal, in its way from Uxbridge to London, 
U passes through the parish. It is a rectory in the patron- 
5c of the bishop of London. The number of inhabitants 
1 1811 were 1674; in 1821, 1989; and in 1831, 2453. 
ACTOR, in general, signifies a person who acts or per- 
forms something. 

Actor, among Civilian*, the proctor or advocate in 
civil courts or causes ; as Actor ecclesue has been some- 
times used for the advocate of the church, actor dominion 
for the lord's attorney, actor villa for the steward or head 
bailiff of a village. 

Actor, in the Drama, is a person who represents some 
part or character. See Drama. Actors were highly 
honoured at Athens : at Rome they were despised, and 
not only denied all rank among the citizens, but even 
when any citizen appeared upon the stage, he was expelled 
his tribe, and deprived of the right of suffrage by censors. 
The French have in this respect adopted the ideas of 
the Romans; the English those of the Greeks. Women 
actors were unknown to the ancients, among whom men 
always performed the female character ; and hence one 
reason for the use of masks among them. Actresses are 
by some said not to have been introduced on the English 
stage till after the restoration of King Charles II. who has 
been charged with contributing to the corrupting of our 
manners by importing this usage from abroad. But this 
can be but partly true, for Prynne, in his 

of Charles L 




1 in fabulous history. 
■ the AuruncTi* described by Virgil as a 
nero of the first rank. (.Eh. xii.) 

ACTORUM Tabul*, in antiquity, were tables insti- 
tuted by Serrius Tullius, in which the births of children 
were registered. They were kept in the treasury of Saturn. 

ACTUAL, something that is real and effective, or that 
exists truly and absolutely. Thus, philosophers use the 
terms actual heat, actual cold, &c in opposition to virtual 
or potential. Hence, among physicians, a red-hot iron, or 
fire, is called an actual cautery, in distinction from cau- 
teries, or caustics, that have the power of producing the 
same effect upon the animal solids as actual fire, and are 
called potential cauteries. Boiling water is actually hot ; 
brand v, producing heat in the body, is potentially hot, 
though of itself cold. 

Actual Sin, that which is committed by the person 
himself, in opposition to original sin, or that which he 
contracted from being a child of Adam. 

ACTUARLE Naves, a kind of long and light ships 
among the Romans, thus denominated because they were 
chiefly designed for swiftness and expedition. They 
correspond to what the French call brigantines, 

ACT I' ARIL'S, a celebrated Greek physician of the 
thirteenth century, and the first Greek author who hns 
treated of mild purgatives, such as cassia, manna, senna, 
Ac He is the first also who mentions distilled waters. 
His works were printed in oat volume folio, by Henry 
Stephens, in 1567. 

Actuaries, or Actahtus, a notary, or officer, appoint- 
ed to write the acta or proceedings ot a court, or the like. 
In the eastern empire, the actuarii were properly officers 
who kept the military accounts, received the corn from 
the tusaptares, or storekeepers, and delivered it to the 
soldiers. 

ACTUATE, to bring into act, or put a tiling in action. 
Thus an agent is said, by the schoolmen, to actuate a 
it produces an act in a subject. Thus the 
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mind may be said to actuate the body ; and thus a medi- 
cine is said, by ancient physicians, to be actuated or 
brought into action, when by means of the vital heat it is 
made to produce its effect. 

ACTUS, in Ancient Architecture, a measure, in length 
equal to 120 Roman feet. In Ancient Agriculture the 
word signified the length of one furrow, or the distance a 
plough goes before it turns. 

Actus Interricinalis, a space of ground four feet in 
breadth, left between the lands as a path or way. 

Actus Major, or Actus Quadratus, a piece of ground 
in a square form, whose side was equal to 120 feet, equal 
to halt the jugerum. 

Actus Minimus was a quantity of land 120 feet in 
length and four in breadth. 

ACUANITES, in Ecclesiastical History, the same with 
those called more frequently Manicures. They took 
the name from Acua, a disciple of Thomas, one of the 
twelve apostles. 

ACULEATE, or Aculeati, a term applied to any 
plant or animal armed with prickles. 

ACULEI, the prickles of animals or of plants. 

ACULER, in the Manege, is used for the motion of a 
horse when, in working upon volts, he does not go far 
enough forward at every time or motion, so that his shoul- 
ders embrace or take in too little ground, and his croupe 
comes too near the centre of the volt. Horses are natu- 
rally inclined to this fault in making dcmi-volts. 

ALUMINA, in Antiquity, a kind of military omen, 
most generally supposed to have been taken from the 
points or edges of darts, swords, or other weapons. 

ACUNA, Christopher vb, a Spanish Jesuit, born at 
Burgos. He was admitted into the society in 1612, being 
then but 15 years of age. After having devoted some 
years to study, he went to America, where he assisted in 
making converts in Chili and Peru. In 1640 he returned 
to Spain, and gave the king an account bow far he had 
succeeded in the commission be had received to rr ' 
discoveries on the river of the Amazons ; and the 
following he published, at Madrid, in a qua 
a description of this river, entitled Nuevo Dcscubri- 
mienio dii Gran Rio de lot Amitzonas. He was ten 
months together upon this river, having had instruc- 
tions to inquire into every tiling with the greatest 
exactness, that his Majesty might thereby be enabled to 
render the navigation more easy and commodious. He 
went aboard a ship at Quito with Peter Tcxicra, who had 
already been so far up the river, and was therefore thought 
a proper person to accompany him in this expedition. 
They embarked in February 1639, but did not arrive at 
Para till the December following. It is thought that the 
revolution of Portugal, by which the Spaniards lost Bra- 
zil, and the colony of Para, at the mouth of the river of 
the Amazons, led to the suppression of Acuna's narrative ; 
for, as it could not be of any advantage to the Spaniards, 
they were afraid it might prove of service to the Portuguese, 
by instructing them in the navigation of that great river. 
M. de Gombcrville, the possessor of one of the few copies 
that escaped, published a French translation at Paris in 
1682, in 2 vols. 12mo> Acuna appears to have returned 
to Peru, and to have died there ; but the year of bis 
is uncertain. 

ACUPUNCTURE, the name of a surgical 
among tiie Chinese and Japanese, which is performed by 
pricking the port affected with a silver needle. They 
employ this operation in headochs, lethargies, convulsions, 
colics, Sec. 

ACUS, in Ichthyology, the trivial name of a species of 
Stsunathcs. 
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ACUTE, an epithet applied to such things at 
in a itharp point or edge ; and in this sense it 
posed to obtuse. 

Accrs-angled, in Geometry, is that which is less than a 
right angle, or which does not subtend 90 degrees. 

AcvTE-angttd Cone is, according to the ancients, a right 
cone, whose axis makes an acute angle with its side. 

Acvrs-angled Triangle is a triangle whose three angles 
are all acute. 

Acute Diseaset, such as come suddenly to a crisis. This 
term is used for all diseases which do not fall under the 
head of chronic diseases. 

Acute, in Music, is applied to a sound or tone that is 
sharp or high in comparison of some other tone. In this 
tense acute stands opposed to grate. 

ACUTIATOR, in writers of the barbarous ages, de- 
notes a person that whets or grinds cutting instrument* ; 
called also in ancient glossaries acutor, ajwwjnjj, saimarius, 
cotiarius. Sec. In the ancient armies there were acutia- 
tores, a kind of smiths, retained for whetting or keeping the 
arms sharp. 

AD, a Latin preposition, originally signifying to, and 
frequently used in composition, both with and without the 
a\ to express the relation of one thing to another. 

Ad Bestias, in Antiquity, is the punishment of criminals 
condemned to be thrown to wild beasts. 

Ad Hominem, in Logic, a kind of urgumcnt drawn from 
the principle* or prejudices of those with whom we argue. 

Ad Ludos, in Antiquity, a sentence upon criminals 
among the Romans, whereby they were condemned to 
entertain the people by fighting either with wild beasts or 
with one another, and thus executing justice upon them- 
selves. 

Ad MetaJla, in Antiquity, the punishment of such cri- 
minals as were condemned to the mines, among the Ro- 
mans ; and therefore called Metallici. 

Ad Valorem, a term chiefly used in speaking of the 
duties or customs paid for certain goods. The duties on 
some articles are paid by the number, weight, measure, 
tale, 5tc. ; and other* arc paid ad valorem, that is, accord- 
ing to their value. 

ADAGE, a proverb, or short sentence, containing some 
wise observation or popular saying. Erasmus has made a 
very large and valuable collection of the Greek and Ro- 
man adages ; and Mr Ray has done the same with regard 
to the English. We have also Kelly's Collection of Scot* 



ADAGIO, in Music. Adverbially, it signifies softly, 
leisurely ; and is used to denote the slowest of all times. 
Used substantively, it signifies a slow movement. Some- 
times this word is repeated, as adagio adagio, to denote a 
still greater retardation in time of the music. 

ADALIDES, in the Spanish policy, arc officers of jus- 
tice for matters touching the military forces. In the law* 
of King Alphonsus, the adalides are spoken of as officers 
appointed to guide and direct the marching of the 
in time of war. 

Almightv.'on the sixth day of the creation. His bo. 
made of the dust of the earth ; after which, God 
or gave it life, and Adam then became a rational 
His heavenly Parent did not leave his offspring in a desti- 
tute rtate to shift for himself, but planted a garden, in 
which he caused to grow not only every tree that was pro- 
per for producing food, but likewise such a 
to the eye, or merely ornamental. In this 
sembled all the brute creation, and. by theif 
to pass before Adam, who gave all of them 
; judged proper by the Deity himself. In 
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Adam found none for a companion to himself. This soli- 
tary state was seen by the Deity to be attended with i 
degree of unliappiness, and therefore he threw Adam into 
a deep sleep, in which condition he took a rib from his 
ride, and, healing up the wound, formed a woman of the 
rib he had taken out. On Adam's awaking, the woman 
was brought to him ; and he immediately knew her to be 
one of his own species, calling her his bone and his flesh, 
and giving her the name of woman, because she was taken 
out of man. 

The first pair being thus created, God gave them au- 
thority over the inferior creation, commanding them to 
subdue the earth, also to increase and multiply, and fill it. 
They were informed of the proper food for the beasts and 
for them ; the grass or green herbs being appointed for 
beasts, and fruits or seeds for man. Their proper employ- 
ment also was assigned them ; namely, to artss die garden 
and to keep it. 

Though Adam was thus highly favoured and Instructed 
by his Maker, there was a single tree, which grew in the 
middle of the garden, of the fruit of which they were not 
allowed to eat ; being told that they should surely die in 
the day thev ate of it. This tree was named the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. This prohibition, how- 
ever, they soon broke through. The woman having en- 
tered into conversation with the serpent, was by him per- 
suaded, that by eating of the tree she should become as 
wise as God himself ; and accordingly, being invited by 
the beuuty of the fruit, and its desirable property of im- 
parting wisdom, she plucked and ate, giving her husband 
of it at the same time, who did likewise eat. 

Before this transgression of the divine command, Adam 
and his wife had no occasion for clothe*, neither had they 
any sense of shame ; but immediately on eating the for- 
bidden fruit they were ashamed of being naked, and made 
aprons of fig-leaves for themselves. On hearing the voice 
of God in the garden, they were terrified, and hid them- 
selves ; but being questioned by the Deity, they confessed 
what they had done, and received sentence accordingly ; 
the man being condemned to labour, the woman to subjec- 
tion to her husband, and to pain in child-bearing. They 
were now driven out of the garden, and their access to it 
prevented by a terrible apparition. 

They had clothes given them by the Deity, made of the 
skins of beasts. In this state Adam had several children ; 
the names of only three of whom we are acquainted with, 
viz. Cain, Abel, and Seth. He died at the age of 030 
years. 

These are all the particular* concerning Adam that we 
have on divine authority ; but there i* a vast multitude of 
others, all of them conjectural, part of them downright 
falsehoods or absurdities. 

Much ingenious speculation has in 
expended in attempts to settle the question whether the 
great progenitor of the human specie* was white, or of 
a black, or at least very dark complexion. It must be 

■ lead to no 

of the slightest moment to mankind, and therefore do 
in this place- Another and a 




to the Scriptural account of the creation. 
.? this fact with respect to organized be- 
hc proceeds to the inquiry, 
versitie«,< 
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Adam, difference*! of such a description that they must be looked 
*" "V*' upon aft original characters, and therefore as constituting 
distinct species. There are four methods, he observes, 
of examining the question, each of which is capable of 
elucidating it more or leas. " The first," says Dr Prichard, 
" or what may be termed the physiological method, is 
founded on a comparison of the principal facts relating to 
the animal economy or physiological character of the tribes 
to be considered, such as the term or duration of life pro- 
per to each kind, the circumstances connected with their 
breeding, the periods of utero-gestation, the number of pro- 
geny, the laws of the natural functions, the diseases to 
which each tribe is obnoxious, and the character of its fa- 
culties, instincts, and habits. If in all these circumstances, 
in respect to which strongly marked differences occur be- 
tween species very nearly resembling each other in out- 
ward form, no material difference can be found to exist 
between any two races which are the subjects of compari- 
son, a probable argument results for concluding them to be 
of one species. A second criterion for determining on the 
unity or diversity of species has been sought by many na- 
turalists, in the capability of propagating, or sterility of the 
animal which is the mixed progeny of two races. The va- 
lidity of this criterion has been called in question, and it 
seems that in some instances hybrid animals, nroperly so 
termed, are capable of procreating. Yet there is evidently 
in nature a principle, by which the casual intermixture of 
species is guarded against. It is unnecessary to repeat the 
remarks that were made on this subject in the place refer- 
red to, to which the reader may revert. It may suffice to 
observe, that on applying both of these two first methods 
of inquiry to the particular instance under consideration, 
the result seemed clearly to be, that, as far as the evidence 
derived from these sources extends, we have no reason to 




cliaracter which exist among tribes nearly allied to each 
other in kindred. In the course of this inquiry we have ' v 
seen that certain deviations display themselves at once in 
strongly marked examples, some striking phenomena of 
complexion or figure appearing in the immediate offspring 
of races, or families, in which they had been before un- 
known. In other instances such variations take place by 
■low and imperceptible degrees. It appeared from the 
whole of this examination, that there is no clearly traced 
and definite line which the tendency to variety or deviation 
cannot pass, and therefore no specific distinction. The 
character of one race passes into that of another, and this 
not merely in the sense often attached to such an expres- 
sion, implying the want of any exact limit between them, 
but by actual deviation and transition. Even within the 
limits of one particular race it is sometimes possible to 
point out a wide range of varieties and in some instances 
it may be shown that the most different complexions, and 
the greatest diversities of figure, known to exist, are to be 
found among tribes which appear to belong to the same 
nation, or family of nations. 1 * 

Such arc the conclusions at which Dr Prichard has ar- 
rived, after a survey of the most extensively spread nations, 
and indeed of all the principal departments of mankind. 
In the several divisions of the human family, he proves 
that important physical diversities have arisen, and in each 
of them remarkable approximations to the characters pre- 
valent in other tribes. On the whole, he concludes, it ap- 
pears that the information deduced from this fourth method 
of inquiry is as satisfactory us we could expect, and is suf- 
ficient to confirm, and indeed by itself to establish, the in- 
ference, that the human kind contains but one species, and 
therefore, by a second inference, but one race. 

Adam, Alexander, Rector of the High School, Edin- 
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the question, whether the parti- 
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" A third 
tire. It is 

e to account for are analogous to 
1 a common type, which arc known to 
make their appearance as varieties, in the progeny of a 
single race. When tins appears, after due investigation, it 
is fair to conclude that such diversities arc analogous in 
or resolvable into the same class of natural 
This inquiry, in respect to the most remark- 
able varieties in the form, structure, complexion, and the 
1 which occur in mankind, was pursued 
_ 1 the remainder of the second book in as full and 
particular a manner as seemed requisite 5 and the conclu- 
sion which resulted was, that the diversities which arc 
in mankind are, in the most important particulars, 
■ in kind to the natural varieties discovered in other 
1 of animals, and therefore, as far as we can rely 
1 an inference drawn from analogy, they afford no rea- 
son for supposing that there is more than one species of 




" It was observed, that the probable inference deduced 
1 the comparison of parallel or analogous phenomena, 
would be very much confirmed, if it should appear on in- 
vestigation that varieties such as those which arc the sub- 
ject of discussion do in reality take place in particular 
races of men, and originate in the progeny of die same 
stock. And this brings us to the fourth part of our inquiry, 
which has been followed through the remainder of the 
work. In the third and the succeeding books, we have 
examined the history of the different races of men, and 
have taken notice of the instances of variety in form and 
complexion which appear to have arisen from the same 
stock, and of the most remarkable differences in physical 



of several valuable works 
terature, was born on the 24lh of June 17+1, 
1 which his father rented, not far from Forres, 
in Morayshire. He does not appear to have received any 
powerful direction to literary pursuits, either from the at- 
of hi* parent* or the ability of the parochial 
i but is referable to a class of men, of which 
1 produce a very honourable list, whom the 
secret workings of a naturally active mind have raised 
above the level of their associate*, and urged on to a dis- 
tinction and usefulness under the severest pressure of dif- 
ficulties. The gentle treatment of an old schoolmistress 
first taught him to like his book j and this propensity in- 
duced his parents to consent that he should learn Latin. 
To the imperfect instruction which he received at the 
parish school, be joined indefatigable study at home, not- 
withstanding the scanty means and poor accommodation of 
his father's house. Before he wo* sixteen he had read the 
whole of I jvy, in a copy of the small Elzevir edition, which 
he had borrowed from a neighbouring clerg) man, omitting 
for the present all such passage* as his own sagacity and 
Cole's Dxctiunary did not enable him to construe. It was 
before day-break, during the mornings of winter, and by 
the light of splinter* of bog-wood dug out of an adjoining 
moss, that he prosecuted the perusal of this difficult clas- 
sic ; for, as the whole family were collected round the only 
fire in the evening, he was prevented by the noise " 
reading with any advantage ; and the day-light was » 
at school. 

In the autumn of 1757 he was a competitor for one of 
those bursaries, or small exhibitions, which ore given by 
the university of Aberdeen to young men who distinguish 
themselves for their classical attainment* ; but as the \mza 
was awarded to the best written exercises, and as Adam, 
with all his reading, had net yet been accustomed to write, 
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Adam, he was foiled by tome youth who had been more fortu- 
nate in his mean* of instruction. About the same time 
Mr Watson, a relation of his mother's, and one of the mi- 
nuted of the Canongate, sent him a tardy invitation to 
come to Edinburgh, " provided he was prepared to endure 
ever}' hardship for a season," — a condition not likely to 
u one who yet knew nothing of life but its hardships, 
interest ol Mr Watson procured him free admission 
to the lectures of the different professors : and as lie had 
now also access to books in the College Library, his lite- 
rary ardour made him submit with cheerfulness to the 
greatest personal privations. Eighteen months of assidu- 
ous application enabled him to repair the defects of his 
early tuition, and to obtain, after a comparative trial of 
candidates, the head mastership of the foundation known 
by the name of Watson's Hospital. At this period he was 
only nineteen, on which account the governors of the in- 
stitution limited the appointment to naif a year; but his 
steadiness and ability speedily removed their scruples. 
Alter holding the situation for three years, he was induc- 
ed, by the prospect of having more leisure for tile prose- 
cution of his studies, to resign it, and become private 
tutor to the son of Mr Kincaid, a wealthy citizen, and 
afterward* Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; and it was in 
consequence of this connection that he was afterwards 
raised to the office for which he was so eminently quali- 
fied. He taught in the High School, for the first time, in 
April 17G5, as substitute for Mr Matheson the rector ; in 
consequence of whose growing infirmities, an arrangement 
wa* made, by which he retired on a small annuity, to be 
paid from the profits of the class . and Mr Adam was con- 
firmed in the rectorship on the 8th of June 1768. 

From this period the history of his life is little more 
than the history of his professional labours and of his li- 
terary productions. No sooner was he invested with the 
office, than he gave himself up with entire devotion to the 
business of his class, and the pursuits connected with it. 
For forty years his day was divided with singular regu- 
larity between the public duties of teaching and that un- 
rescarch and industry in private which enabled 
midst the incessant occupation of a High School 
'* life, to give to the world such a number of ac- 
and laborious compilations. So c 




entirely did these 
his mind, that he mixed 
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way or other to the 
Few men certainly could adopt, 



which he 



I truth and propriety, the language of Horace, 
regard to his own feelings and the object* on 
was occupied : 
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Con»iliumquc i 
jKquc pauperibu 



nlur agrodi frnariter id, quod 
i prudent, locuplrtibus a-quc, 
; nocrbit. 

Spin. i. I. S3. 

The rector's class, which in the High School is the 
most advanced of five, consisted of no more than between 
thirty and forty boys when Dr Adam was appointed. 
His celebrity as a classical teacher, joined to the progress 
of the country in wealth and population, continued to in- 
crease this number up to the year of his death. His 
class-list for that year contained 107 name*, — the largest 
number that had ever been collected in one class, and, 
what is remarkable, equal to the amount of the whole five 
classes during the year when he first taught in the school. 

He performed an essential service to the literature of 
his country by introducing, in his own class, an addition- 
al hour of teaching for Greek and Geography ; neither of 
which branches seems to have been contemplated in the 
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original formation of the school The introduction of 
Greek, which he effected a year or two after his election, V^"v^^ 
was regarded by some professors of the university as a 
dangerous innovation, and an unwarrantable encroachment 
on the province of the Greek choir ; and the measure was 
accordingly resisted (though, it is satisfactory to think, 
unsuccessfully) by the united effort* of the Sengtus Aca- 
demicuft, in a petition and representation to the town- 
council, drawn up and proposed by the celebrated Princi- 
pal of the university, Dr Robertson. This happened in 
1772. 

It is not possible for a man of principle and ordinary 
affections to be occupied in training a large portion of the 
youth of his country to knowledge and virtue, without 
feeling a deep responsibility, and a paramount interest in 
their progress ana welldoing. That such were Dr Adam's 
feelings is proved, not less by the whole tenor of his life, 
than by his mode of conducting the business of his class ; 
by the free scope and decided support he gave to talent, 
particularly when the possessor of it wa* poor and friend- 
less ; by the tender concern with which he followed his 
pupils into life ; and by a test not the least unequivocal, 
the enthusiastic attachment and veneration which they 
entertain for his memory. In his class-room, his manner, 
while it imposed respect, was kindly and conciliating. He 
was fond of relieving the irksomeness of continued atten- 
tion by narrating curious facts and amusing anecdotes. In 
the latter part of his life, he was perhaps too often the 
hero of his own talc ; but there was something amiable 
even in this weakness, which arose from the vanity of hav- 
ing done much good, and was totally unmixed with any 
alloy of selfishness. 

Dr Adam's first publication was his Grammar, which 
appeared in 1772. He had two principal objects in com- 
piling it; — to combine the study of English and Latin 
grnmnuir, so that they might mutually illustrate each 
other ; and to supersede the preposterous method of teach- 
ing Latin by a grammar composed in that language, and 
of overloading the memory with rules in Latin hexame- 
ters, for almost every fact and every anomaly in its gram- 
matical structure. The change he proposed, reasonable 
as it was, could not be effected without rur 



running counter 
to confirmed prejudice*, and interfering with established 
book*. Although, therefore, the grammar met with the 
approlmtion of some eminently good judges, particularly 
of Bishop Lowtli, the author had no sooner adopted it i 
his own class, and recommende 



"class, and recommended it to others, than a I 
rose up against him, and he was involved in 
altercation and vexatious hostility with the town- 
and the four under masters. Dr George Stewart, 
then professor of humanity, was related to Kuddiman, 
whose grammar Dr Adam's was intended to •upcrsede ; 
and to this cause may be traced the commencement of 
the determined opposition that was long made to any 
change. In these squabbles, the acrimony displayed by 
some of his adversaries now and then altered the natural 
suavity of Di Adam's temper ; and his high notions of in- 
dependence, and contempt of presumptuous ignorance, 
lea him perhaps to neglect too much those cosy arts of 
conciliation, which enable a man, without the slightest com- 
promise of his integrity, " to win his way by yielding to 
the tide." 

His work on Roman Antiquities was published in 1791, 
and has contributed, more than any of his othcrproduc- 
tions, to give him a name as a classical scholar. The vast 
variety of matter, the minuteness and accuracy of the de- 
tail*, the number and fidelity of the references, the con- 
stant bearing the work has upon the classic*, and the light 
it throws on them at every step, were sot 
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vation, it is found in every master's 
tied by him to hit advanced pupils 



appreciated over the whole island. These solid excellen- 
cies abundantly compensate Tor a certain air of heaviness, 
and the absence of the lighter graces of interesting style 
and manner. His reader follows him as he would do a 
faithful guide, through a strange and difficult country, 
with a feeling of perfect assurance that he will arrive at 
the end of his journey, if not by the pleasantcst road, at 
least by the most direct and secure. The Roman Anti- 
quities is now adopted as a class-book in many of the 
English schools ; and, even in those where the influence 
of custom opposes innovi 
library, and recommend 
for private reading and reference. 

In 1794 he published his Summitry of Gtcgrapliy ami 
History, in one thick 8vo volume of 900 pages, which had 
grown in his hands to this size from a small treatise on 
the same subject, printed for the use of his pupils in 
1784. The object of this work was to connect the study 
of the classics with that of general knowledge ; and it ac- 
cordingly contains a curious compound of interesting mat- 
ter, unwieldy as a school-book, and not always arranged 
in the most luminous or engaging order, but valuable to 
the young student for its succinct account of the first 
principles of astronomical, mathematical, and physical 
science, and for the mass it contains of geographical and 
historical information, especially with regard to the fabu- 
lous ages of antiquity. 

Ilia Classical Biography, pubMshcd in 1800, is the least 
in request of all his works ; a circumstance owing, per- 
haps, to the more comprehensive and popular plan of 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. It exhibits, however, 

nle proofs of well-directed industry ; and in the number 
unfailing accuracy of the references, furnishes an ex- 
cellent index to the best sources of information, even 
where the book itself may be thought meagre and scanty. 

His last work was his Latin Dictionary, which appear- 
ed in 1803, printed, like every other production of his 
pen, in the most unassuming form, and with the 
anxiety to condense the greatest quantity of i 
ledge into the smallest bulk, and afford it to the student 
at the cheapest rate. It was intended chiefly for the use 
of schools, and to be followed by a larger work, contain- 
ing copious illustrations of every word in the language. 
The character which he had acquired by bis former works 
for patient research and correct detail stamped a high 
and deserved authority on this book. The clear account 
of the different meanings of words, the explanation of 
idioms, and happy translation of difficult passages, which 
abound, particularly in the latter half, are admirably well 
adapted to remove the difficulties of the younger student, 
and render the work, notwithstanding the modesty of its 
pretensions, equally valuable to the more advanced. It is 
much to be regretted he did not live to complete his larger 
work on the extended scale on which the latter part of 
the small one is executed. He had proceeded as far as 
the word Comburo, with a plenitude of illustration that 
would have made the work a treasure of Latinity, when 
he was seized in school with an apoplectic affection ; oc- 
casioned, perhaps, by the intenseness of his application, 
and the small portion of sleep he allowed himself,— certain- 
ly not by his mode of living, which was simple and ab- 
stemious to an extreme degree. He lingered five days 
under the disease. Amidst the wanderings of mind that 
accompanied it, he was constantly reverting to the busi- 
ness of the class, and addressing his boys ; and in the last 
hour of his life, as he fancied himself examining on the 
lesson of the day, he stopped short, and said, " But it 
grows dark, vou may go ;" and almost immediately expired. 
He died on the 18th of December 1809, at the age of 68. 

VOL. II. 
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The magistrates of Edinburgh, whose predecessors had 
not always been alive to his merits, showed their respec 
for his memory by a public funeral. A short time before 
his death, he was solicited by some of his old pupils to sit 
to Mr Racburn for his portrait, which was executed in the 
best style of that eminent artist, and placed, as a memo- 
rial of their gratitude and respect, in the library of the 
High School. 

He was twice married; first in 1775, to Miss Munro, 
eldest daughter of the minister of Kinloss, by whom he 
hail severn! children, (he hist uf ulnim died within B lew 
days of his father; and in 1789, to MissCosser, daughter 
of Mr Cosser, Comptroller of Excise, who, with two 
daughters and a son, arc still alive. (u.) 

Adam, Aletchior, lived in the seventeenth century. He 
was born in the territory of Grotkaw in Silesia, and edu- 
cated in the college ot lirieg, where he became a firm 
Protestant, and was enabled to pursue his studies by the 
liberality of a person of quality, who had left several ex- 
hibitions for young students. He was appointed rector 
of a college at Heidelberg, where he published, in the 
year 1615, the first volume of his Vita Gtrmanorum Phi- 
tosophorum, &c. This volume, which treated of philoso- 
phers, poets, writers on polite literature, and historians, 
&c was followed bv three others : that which treated of 
divines was printed in 1619; that of the lawyers came 
next; and, finally, that of the physicians: the last two 
were published in 1620. All the learned men whose lives 
arc contained in these four volumes lived in the sixteenth 
or beginning of the seventeenth century, and are either 
Germans or Flemings ; but he published in 1618 the lives 
of twenty divines of other countries in a separate vo- 
lume, entitled Decades dntr, continent™ Vitas Thcalogorwn 
exterorum principum. All his divines arc Protectants. 
The Lutherans were not pleased with him, for they thought 
him partial, and will not allow his work to be a proper 
standard of the learning of Germany. He was the author 
of some other works of less consequence than his Lives. 
His industry as a biographer is commended by Bnvlc, 
who acknowledges his obligations to his labours. He died 
in 1622. 

Adam, Robert, an eminent architect, was born at Edin- 
burgh in the year 1728. He was the second son of Wil- 
liam Adam, Esq. of Maryburgh, in the county of Fife, 
who has also left some respectable specimens of his 
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genius and abilities as an architect in 
and the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, which were erect- 
ed from designs executed by him. And it was perhaps 
owing to the fortunate circumstance of his father's exam- 
ple that young Adam first directed his attention to those 
studies, in the prosecution of which he afterwards rose to 
such distinguished celebrity. He received his education at 
the university of Edinburgh, where he had an opportunity 
of improving and enlarging his mind, by the conversation 
and acquaintance of some of the first literary characters 
of the age, who were then rising into reputation, or have 
since established their fame as historians and philosophers. 
Among these were Mr Hume, Dr Robertson, Dr Smith, 
and Dr Ferguson, who were the friends and companions 
of the father, and who continued through life their friend- 
shin and attachment to the son. 

In the year 1754, Mr Adam travelled to the Continent, 
with a view to extend his knowledge and improve his 
taste in architecture, and resided in Italy for three years. 
Here he surveyed and studied those noble specimens of 
ancient grandeur which the magnificent public edifices of 
the Romans, even in ruins, still exhibit. In tracing the 
progress of architecture and the other fine arts among the 
Romans, Mr Adam observed that they had visibly declined 

a 
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previously to the time of Dioclesian ; but he was alto eon- 
/ vinced that the liberal patronage and munificence of 
that emperor had revived, during hi* reign, a better taste 
for architecture, and had formed artists who were capable 
of imitating the more elegant style of a purer age. He 
had seen this remarkably exemplified in the public baths 
at Rome, which were erected by him, the most entire and 
the noblest of the ancient buildings. Admiring the extent 
and fertility of genius of the artists from whose designs 
such magnificent structures had been executed, he was 
anxious to see and study any remains that yet existed of 
those masters whose works were striking monuments of 
an elegant and improved taste, but whose names, amid 
the wrecks of time, have sunk into oblivion. It was with 
this view that he undertook a voyage to Spalatro, in Dal- 
matia, to visit and examine the private palace of Diocle- 
tian, in which that emperor resided for nine years previous 
to his death, and to which he retired in the year 305, 
when he resigned the government of the empire. Mr 
Adam sailed from Venice in July 1754, accompanied by 
M. Clerisscau, a French artist and antiquary, and two ex- 
perienced draughtsmen. On their arrival at Spalatro, 
they found, that though the palace had Buffered much from 
the injuries of time, vet it had sustained no less from 
the dilapidations of the inhabitants to procure materials 
for building ; and even the foundations of the ancient 
structure were covered with modern houses. With high 
expectations of success they commenced their labours, 
but 
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peremptory order was issued bv uie guvi-rnu 
This order, however, 
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of the Venetian forces; and they 
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; of the fragment* which rc- 
they were enabled to execute perfect 
of the entire building. 

to England, and soon rose to 
■eminence. In 1702 he was 
• ; and the year following he 
to the public the fruit of his voyage to Spalatro, 
I work, containing engravings and descriptions 
of the" ruins of the palace. " For the account of Diocle- 
sian's palace," says Mr Gibbon, M we are indebted to an 
ingenious artist of our own time and country, whom a very 
liberal curiosity had carried into the heart of Dalmatia. 
But there is room to suspect that the elegance of his 
designs and engravings has somewhat nattered the ob- 
jects which it was their purpose to represent. We are 
informed by a more recent and very judicious traveller, 
the Abbe tortis, that the awful ruins of Spalatro arc not 
less expressive of the decline of the arts than of the great- 
ness of the Koman empire in the time of Diocletian." 
Upon this we may observe, that Mr Adam allows, that 
previously to this period of the Roman empire the arts had 
visibly declined | and only contends, that the buildings 
erected in the reign of Diocletian exhibit convincing 
proofs of the style and manner of a purer age. 

In the year 1768, Mr Adam obtained a scat in parlia- 
ment. He wns chosen to represent the county of Kin- 
ross ; and about the same time he resigned his office of 
architect to the kinff. But he continued his professional 
career with increasing reputation ; and about the year 
1773, in conjunction with his brother James, who also 
to considerable eminence as an architect, he l 

of, 
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, were soon interrupted by the jealous vigilance of the 
eminent. Suspecting that their object was to view 
I make plans of the fortifications, an immediate and 
emptory order was 
Ing them to desist. 1 
teracted through the 
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tions of public and private buildings which were erected 
from their designs. Among these are, Lord Mansfield's 
house at Caen wood ; Luton-house in Bedfordshire, belong- 
ing to Lord Bute; the new Gateway of the Admiralty 
Office ; the Register Office at Edinburgh, &c. ; which are 
universally admired as precious monuments of elegant de- 
sign and correct taste. The Adelphi buildings at London, 
which are also striking examples of the inventive genius 
of the Messrs Adam, proved an unsuccessful speculation. 
The wealth and power of a nation only were equal to so 
extensive an undertaking ; it was too great to be attempt- 
ed by private citizens. 

The buildings more lately erected from the designs of 
Mr Adam afford additional proofs of his invention and 
skill. We may mention in particular the Infirmary of 
Glasgow, as exhibiting the most perfect symmetry and 
useful disposition of parts, combined with great beauty 
and lightness. 

To the last period of his life Mr Adam displayed an 
increasing vigour of genius and refinement of taste; for, 
in the space of one year preceding his death, he designed 
eight great public works, besides twenty-five private 
buildings, so various in their style and beautiful in their 
composition, that they have been allowed, by the best 
judges, sufficient of themselves to establish his fame. The 
improved taste which now pretty generally prevails in 
our public and private edifices, undoubtedly owes much 
to the elegant and correct style introduced by this 
guished artist. 

He died on the 
blood-vessel, in the 
in Westminster Abbey. 

joined to the excellence of his moral character, se- 
to him the affectionate regard of his friends, and 
me esteem of all who enjoyed his acquaintance. James 
Adam, already mentioned as associated with his brother 
in many of his labours, died on the 20th October 1794. 
Adah's Apple, a name given to a species of Citrus. 
Adam s Bridge, or Rama's Bridge, in Geography, a 
of sands and rocks, extending across the north end 
mara gulf, from the island of that name on the north- 
of Ceylon, to Ramencote or Ramankoil island, 
point. 

Adam's Peak, a high mountain in the island of Ceylon, 
on the top of which, it has been said, the first man was 
created. It is in the form of a sugar loaf, and terminates 
in a circular plain about 200 paces in diameter. The 
summit is covered with trees, and has a deep lake which 
supplies the principal rivers of the island. The mountain 
is seen at the distance of twenty leagues from sea. It is 
situated in Long. 80. 39. E. Lat. 5. 55. N. 

ADAMANT, a name sometimes given to the diamond. 
(See Diamond.) It is likewise applied to the scoriae of 
gold, die magnet, Ac 

ADAMIC Earth, a name given to common red clay, 
alluding to that species of earth of which die first man it 
supposed to have been made. 

ADAMI Pomum, in Anatomy, a protuberance in the 
fore part of the throat, formed by the or hyoides. It it 
thought to be so called from a strange conceit, that a 
piece of the forbidden apple which Adam ate stuck by 
the war and occasioned it. 

ADAMITES, or Adamiaks, in Eccksiastieal History, 
the name of a sect of ancient heretics, supposed to have 
been a branch of the Basilidians and Carpocratians. 

Epiphanius tells us that they were called Adamites from 
their pretending to be re-established in the state of inno- 
and to be such as Adam was at the moment of his 
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They rejected marriage, maintaining that the conjugal 
'union would never have taken place upon earth had tin 
been unknown. 

This obscure and ridiculous sect did not at first last 
long ; but it was revived, with additional absurdities, in 
the twelfth century, by one Tandamus, since known by 
the name of TaackeJin, who propagated his errors at Ant- 
werp in the reign of the emperor Henry V. He main- 
tained that there ought to be no distinction between 
priests and laymen, and that fornication and adultery were 
meritorious actions. Tanchclin I tad a great number of 
followers, and was constantly attended by 3000 of these 

firofligotes in arms. His sect did not, however, continue 
ong otter his death ; but another appeared under the 
name of Turtupatu, in Savoy and Dauphiny, where they 
committed the most brutal actions in open day. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, one Pi- 
card, a native of Flanders, spread these errors in Germany 
and Bohemia, particularly in the army of the famous 
Zisca, notwithstanding the severe discipline he maintain- 
ed. Picard pretended that he was sent into the world as 
a new Adam, to re-establish the law of nature ; and which, 
according to him, consisted in exposing every port of the 
body, and having all the women in common. This sect 

1 1 they ^sem'hledTn the night ; and it U assorted, that 
• of the fundamental maxims of their society was con- 



in the following verse : 

Jura, perjura, secretum 

ADAMS, a township of Berkshire county, in the 
of Massachusetts, in North America. It is 140 miles 
north-west of Boston, and contains 8040 inhabitants. 
In the northern port of this district, a stream called Hud- 
son's brook has worn a channel through a stratum of white 
marble, and over the channel the rocks form a i 
bridge, which is 12 or 15 feet long, 10 feet 
more than 60 feet above the water. 

Adams, John, a distinguished statesman of the United 
States of North America. He was born on the 19th or 
(new style) 30th of October 1736, in that part of the town- 
ship of Broii) tree, in Massachusetts, which on a subse- 
quent division was called Quincey. His parents were of 
that class, then abounding in New England, who united 
the jwofession of agriculture with that of some one of the 
mechanic arts. His ancestor Henry had emigrated from 
Devonshire in the year 1632, and had established himself 
at Braintree with six sons, all of whom married : from one 
descended the subject of this memoir, and from another 
that Samuel Adams who, with John Hancock, was by 
name proscribed by an act of the British parliament, for 
the conspicuous part he acted in the early stages of the 
opposition to the measures of the mother country. When 
about 15 years of age, his father proposed to his son 
John either to follow the family pursuits, and to receive 
in due time, as his portion, a part of the estate which they 
had cultivated, or to have the expense of a learned edu- 
cation bestowed upon him, with which, instead of any 
fortune, he was to make his way in future life. The son 
chose the latter alternative ; and having received some pre- 
paratory instruction, was admitted a student at Howard 
College in the year 1751. After passing about three 
years in that seminary, he removed to the town of Wor- 
cester, where, according to the economical practice of that 
day in New England, he became a tutor in a grammar 
school, and at the same time was initiated into the prac- 
tice of the law in the office of Mr Putnam, then an at- 
torney and a colonel of militia, and subsequently a gene- 
ral of some celebrity in the revolutionary war. A letter of 
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Mr Adams, which has lately come before the public, written 
at the early age of 19, shows a degree of forecast which, 
like many other productions, may nave led to its own ac- 
complishment. It is dated 12th October 1755, and says, 
" Soon after the Reformation, a few people came over to 
this new world for conscience' sake. Perhaps this appa- 
rently trivial incident may transfer the great seat of empire 
to America. It looks likely to me; for if we can remove 
the turbulent Gallic (the French in Canada), our people, 
according to the exactest computation, will in another cen- 
tury become more numerous than England itself. Should 
tliis be the case, since we have, 1 may say, all the naval 
stores of the nation in our hands, it wdl be easy to obtain 
the mastery of the seas ; and then the united force of 
all Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way 
to keep us from Betting up for ourselves is to disunite us." 

He wus admitted to practice in the year 1758, and gra- 
dually rose to the, degree of eminence which a local court 
can confer ; and obtained distinction by some essays on 
the subject of the canon and feudal law, which were direct- 
ed to point to the rising difference which commenced be- 
l 

peace of 1763 had 

respecting the establishments of France in the 
province of Canada. His 
yer and a patriot, so as to induce (rovernor 
wished to gain him over to the royal party, to 
office of advocate-general in the Admiralty Court, which 
was deemed a sure step to the highest honours of the 
bench. Two years after, he was chosen one of the repre- 
sentatives of his native town to the congress of the pro- 
vince. 

His professional integrity was soon after exhibited in the 
defence of Captain Preston and some soldiers, who were 
tried before a Boston jury on a charge of murder. In this 
case Adams was counsel for the defence ; and being con- 
sidered by the people, then in an inflamed state against the 
troops, as a determined friend of liberty, " 
obtamed n 





it was determined, in 1774s to i 
congress from the several colonies, Mr Adams was one of 
those solicited for the purpose by the people of Massa- 
chusetts. Before departing for Philadelphia to join the 
congress, he parted with the friend of his youth, his fel- 
low-student and associate at the bar, Jonathan Sewall, 
who had attained the rank of attorney-general, and was 
necessarily opposed to his political views. Scwull made a 
powerful effort to change his determination, and to deter 
nim from going to the congress. He urged, that Britain 
was determined on her system, and was irresistible ; and 
would be destructive to him and all those who should 
persevere in opposition to her designs. To this Adams 
replied : " I know that Great Britain has determined on 
her system, and that very fact determines me on mine. 
You know I have been constant and uniform in opposition 
to her measures ; the die is now cast ; I have passed the 
Rubicon ; to swim or sink, live or die, survive or perish 
with my country, is my unalterable determination." The 
conversation was then terminated by Adams saying to 
his friend, " I see we must part ; and with a bleeding 
heart, I say, I fear for ever. But you may depend upon 
it, this adieu is the sharpest thorn on which I ever set my 
foot." 

When the continental congress was assembled, Mr 
Adams became one of its most active and energetic lead- 
ers. He was a member of that committee which framed 
the declaration of independence, and one of the most 

body; 
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A Jam*, and by bit eloquence obtained the unanimous suffrages of 
'that assembly. Though he was appointed chief justice in 
1776, he declined the office, in order to dedicate his talents 
to the general purpose of the defence of the country. 

In 1777, be, with three other members, was appointed a 
commissioner to France. He remained in I'aris about a 
year and a half, when, in consequence of disagreements 
among themselves, in which Adams was not implicated, all 
but Franklin were recalled. In the latter end of 1779, he 
was charged with two commissions, one as a plenipoten- 
tiary to treat for peace, the other empowering him to form 
a commercial treaty with Great Britain. When arrived 
in Paris, the French government viewed with jealousy the 
purpose of the second commission ; and Count de Ver- 
gennes advised him to keep it secret, with a view to pre- 
vail on the congress to revoke it. Mr Adams refused to 
communicate to the Count his instructions on that subject; 
and an altercation arose, from a claim. made by France 
for a discrimination in favour of French holders of Ame- 
rican paper money in the liquidation of it. The Count 
complained to congress, transmitted copies of Mr Adams' 
letters, and instructed the French minister at Philadel- 
phia to demand his recall. The demand was rejected, 
but afterwards four others were joined with him in the 
commission. Whilst these negotiations were in progress, 
he went to Holland, 
and 

Yorke, succeeded both in negotiating 

t country in the defence 
1 a commercial treaty 
the ephemeral 



flolland, and there, in opposition to the in- 
talcnts of the British minister, Sir Joseph 
eded both in negotiating a loan, and in pro- 




In 1785 Mr Adams was appointed ambassador to the 
court of his former sovereign, where his conduct was 
such as to secure the approbation of his own country, and 
the respect of that to which he was commissioned. 
Whilst in London, he published his work entitled />■■ 
fence if the American Constitution, in which he combat- 
ed ably die opinions of Turgot, Mably, and Price, in fa- 
vour of a single legislative assembly ; and thus perhaps 
contributed to the division of power and the checks on 
its exercise, which became established in the United 
States. At the close of 1787 he returned, after ten years 
devoted to the public service, to America. He received 
the thanks of congress, and was elected soon alter, under 
the presidency of Washington, to the office of vice-presi- 
dent. In 1790 Mr Adams gave to the public his Dis- 
courses on Davila, in which he exposed the revolutionary 
doctrines propagated by France and her emissaries in other 
countries. On the retirement of Washington, the choice 
of president fell on Mr Adams, who entered on that 
office in May 1797. At that time the government was 
entangled by the insolent pretensions of the French dema- 
gogues, and by their partisans in man)' of the states. 
Great differences of opinion arose between the individuals 
at die head of affairs: one party, with Mr Hamilton at 
dieir head, was disposed to resist the pretensions of 
France by open hostilities ; whilst Mr Adams was disin- 
clined to war, so long as there was a possibility of avoiding 
it with honour. Owing to this division of his own friends, 
radier dian to a want of public confidence, at the conclu- 
sion of the four years for which the president is chosen, 
Mr Adams was not re-elected. Perhaps this was in some 
measure owing to the preponderance of the slave states, 
in which Mr Jefferson, his rival, and a proprietor of slaves, 
had a fellow-feeling among the chief of the people. 

He retired with dignity at 68 years of age to his native 
place, formed no political factions against diose in power, 
but publicly expressed his approbation of die 
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which were pursued by him who had been his rival, who 
had become his successor in power, bi 
to be his firmly attached friend. 

Hie last public occasion on which Mr Adams appeared, ' 
was as a member of the convention for the revision of the 
constitution of Massachusetts in which some slight altera- 
tions were requisite, in consequence of the province of 
Maine being separated from it. 

He seems to have enjoyed his mental faculties to the 
close of his protracted life ; and even on the last day of 
it. two hours only before its final close, on die 4th July 
1825, the fiftieth anniversary of die act of independence, 
he dictated to a friend, as a sentiment to be given at 
the public dinner of the day, " Independence for ever." 

Mr Adams was considered as a sound scholar, well 
versed in the ancient languages, and in many branches of 
general literature. His style in writing was forcible and 
perspicuous, and, in the latter years of his life, remark- 
ably elegant. In person he was of middling stature ; his 
manners spoke die courtesy of the old school ; and his 
address, at least when he was in England, was dignified 
and manly. (u.) 

ADAMSHIDE, a district of the circle of Hastenburg, 
belonging to the king of IVussia, which, with " 
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Perth, where he received the rudiments of his education; 
and afterwards studied philosophy, and took his degree 
of master of arts, at the university of St Andrews. In 
1566 he set out for Paris as tutor to a young gentle- 
In the month of June of the same year, Mary 
of Scots being delivered of a son, afterwards James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England, Mr Adamson wrote a 
Latin poem on the occasion. In this poem he gave die 
prince the tide of king of France and England ; and this 
proof of his loyalty involved him in difficulties, for the 
French court was offended, and ordered him to be arrest- 
ed ; and he was confined for six months. He was releas- 
ed only through the intercession of Queen Mary and 
some of the principal nobility, who interested themselves 
in his behalf. As soon as he recovered his liberty, he re- 
tired with his pupil to Bourgcs. He was in this city dur- 
ing die massacre at Puris; and die same persecuting 
spirit prevailing among the Catholics at Bourgcsasat the 
metropolis, he lived concealed for seven months in a pub- 
lic house, the master of which, upwards of 70 years of 
age, was thrown from its top and had his brains dashed 
out, for his charitv to heretics. Whilst Mr Adamson lay 
thus in his sepulchre, as he called it, he wrote his Latin 
poetical version of the book of Job, and his tragedy of 
Herod in the same language. In the year 1573, he re- 
turned to Scodand, and, having entered into holy orders, 
became minister of Paisley. In the year 1575, he was 
appointed one of the commissioners, by the general as- 
sembly, to settle die jurisdiction and policy of the church ; 
and trie following year Ik; was named, widi Mr David 
Lindsay, to report their proceedings to the earl of Mor- 
ton, then regent. About this time the earl appointed him 
one of his chaplains ; and, on the death of Bishop Dou- 
glas, promoted him to the orchiepiscopal see of St An- 
drews, a dignity which brought upon him great trouble 
and uneasiness ; for now the clamour of the Presbyterian 
party rose very high against him, and many inconsistent 
absurd stories were propagated concerning him. Soon 
after his promotion, he published his catechism in Latin 
verse, a work highly improved even by his enemies ; but, 
nevertheless, they stilt continued to persecute him with 
In 1578 he submitted himself to the 
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Adamson genera) assembly, which procured him peace hut for a 
very little time ; for, the year following, fresh accusation* 
were brought against him. In the year 1582, being at- 
tacked with a grievous disease, in which the physicians 
could give him do relief, he happened to take a simple 
medicine from an old woman, which did him service. The 
woman, whose name was Alison Pearson, was thereupon 
charged with witchcraft, and committed to prison, but es- 
caped out of her confinement ; however, about four years 
afterwards, she was again found and burnt for a witch. In 
1563 King James came to St Andrews; and the arch- 
bishop, being much recovered, preached befure him, and 
disputed with Mr Andrew Melville, in presence of his Ma- 
jesty, with great reputation ; which drew upon him fresh 

- was so 
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calumny and persecution. The king, however, 
well pleased with him, that he sent him 




Queen Elizabeth, 
years. His conduct 
ly reported by different authors. Two things he princi- 
pally laboured, viz. the recommending the king his master 
to the nobility and gentry of England, and the procuring 
some support for the episcopal party in Scotland. His 
eloquent preaching drew after him such crowds of people, 
and raised in their minds so high an idea of the young 
king his master, that Queen Elizabeth forbade him to 
enter the pulpit during his stay in her dominions. In 
1584 he was recalled, and sat in the parliament held in 
August at Edinburgh. The Presbyterian party was still 
very violent against the archbishop. A provincial synod 
was held at St Andrews in April 1586 : the archbishop 
was here accused and excommunicated. He appealed to 
the king and the states, but this availed him little ; for 
the mob being excited against him, he durst scarcely ap- 



pear in public. At the next m 
being produced containing the archbishop's 
he was absolved from the excommunication. In 15S8 
fresh accusations were brought against him. The year 
following he published the Lamentations of the prophet 
Jeremiah in Latin verse, which he dedicated to the king, 
complaining of his hard usage. In the latter end of tin- 
same year he published a translation of the Apocalypse 5 
in Latin verse, and a copy of Latin verses, addressed also 
to his Majesty, deploring his distress. The king, however, 
was net moved by his application, for the revenue of his 
see was granted to the auke of Lennox ; so that the pre- 
late and his family were literally reduced to the want of 
bread. During the remaining port of his unfortunate life 
he was supported by charitable contribution, and he died 
in 1501. The character of this prelate has been various- 
ly represented, according to the sentiments of religion and 
politics which prevailed. But there is little doubt that 
he encouraged and supported, under the authority of the 
king, oppressive and injurious measures. His learning 
was unquestioned, and he acquired great reputation as a 
popular preacher. In his adversity he submitted with 
pious resignation to his hard fate. The panegyric of the 
editor of his works, Mr Wilson, is extravagant and absurd. 
He says, that " he was a miracle of nature, and rather 
seemed to be the immediate production of God Almighty, 
Uian born of a woman." 

ADAMUS. The philosopher's stone is so called by 
alchemists : they say it is an animal, and that it has car- 
ried its invisible Ece in its body since the moment they 
were united by the Creator. 

AD AN A, a town of Asia Minor, in Natolia, and in 
the province of Caramanio. It is situated on the river 
Choqucn, on the banks of which stands a small hut 
built on a rock. It has a great number 
from the river by means of 



water-works. Over the river there is a stately bridge of Adacson. 
fifteen arches, which leads to the water-works. The cli- 
mate is pleasant and healthy, and the winter mild and se- 
rene ; but the summer is so hot as to oblige the principal 
inhabitants to retire to the neighbouring mountains, where 
they spend six months among shady trees and grottos, 
in a most delicious manner. The adjacent country is 
rich and fertile, and produces melons, cucumbers, pome- 
granates, pulse, and herbs of all sorts, all the year round ; 
besides com, wine, and fruits in their proper season. It 
is 30 miles north-east of Tarsus, on the road to Aleppo. 
Long. 36. 12. E. Lot. 3a 10. N. 

ADANSON, Michael, a celebrated naturalist, was de- 
scended from a Scotish family which had at the Revo- 
lution attached itself to the fortunes of the house of 
Stuart; and was born the 7th of April 1727 at Aix in Pro- 
- was in the service of M. de Vin- 
of that province. On the I 
lation of this prelate to the archbishopric of Puris, i 
the year 1730, the elder Adanson also repaired thither, 
accompanied by his infant family of five children, all of 
whom were provided for by their lather's patron. A 
small canonry fell to the lot of our future naturalist, the 
revenue of which defrayed the expenses of his education 
at the college of Piessis. While there, he was distinguish- 
ed for great quickness of apprehension, strength of me- 
mory, and mental ardour ; but his genius took no particu- 
lar bent, until he received a microscope from the celebrat- 
ed Tuberville Needham, who happened to be present at 
one of the public examinations, and was struck with ad- 
miration of his talents and acquirements. From the mo- 
that young Adanson received this donation, to the 
' lif 



last hour of his life, he persevered, with a zeal 
exampled, in the observation and study of nature. 

On leaving college, his youthful ardour was well em- 
ployed in the cabinets of Reaumur and Bernard de Jus- 
sieu, as well as in the JanUn det Planttt, Such was 
his zeal, that he repeated the instructions of the profes- 
surs to such of his fellow-students as could not advance 
with a rapidity equal to his own ; and before he had 
completed his 'l 9th year, he had actually described (for 
his own improvement) four thousand species of the three 
kingdoms of nature. In this way he soon exhausted the 
rich stores of accumulated knowledge in Europe ; and 
having obtained a small appointment in the colony of Se- 
negal, he resigned his canonry, and embarked on the 20th 
of December 1748 for Africa. 

The motives which decided the choice of Senegal as 
the scene of his observations arc recorded by himself, and 
are too remarkably indicative of his ardent thirst of know- 
ledge not to be noticed. " It was," savs he, in a memo- 
randum found after his death, " of all Euro|>ean establish- 
ments the most difficult to penetrate, the most hot, the 
most unhealthy, the most dangerous in every respect, and 
consequently the least known to naturalists." 

His ardour remained unabated during the five years 
that he remained in Africa, in which period he collected 
and described an immense number of animals and plants ; 
delineated maps of the country, and made astronomical 
observations ; prepared grammars and dictionaries of the 
languages spoken on the banks of the Senegal ; kept me- 
teorological registers; composed a detailed account of 
nil the plants of the country ; and collected specimens 
of every object of commerce. M. Cuvicr mentions that 
he had seen the produce and results of all these multifari- 
ous and laborious exertions. 

The situation in which Adanson was placed was ad- 
mirably adapted to foster originality of genius ; but it was 
also attended with every disadvantage that i 
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. The collision of kindred 
an overweening conceit; 
from literary society as generally 
ion of genius, and render* errors 
r by long uncorrected repetition. To 
to the secluded life which he continued to 
to Europe, may probably be 

» of Adanton's character. Thus, he 
himself by a new system of ortho- 
; and, instead of a simple and convenient nomcn- 
employcd a set of arbitrary terms, whose ety- 
mology could not be traced, and the synonymes to which he 
rarely condescended to point out He was optnionative 
in no small degree ; and his vanity and self-confidence too 
often led him to overlook or to undervalue the labours of 
those who were engaged in the same field of inquiry. 

About the period of Adanson's return to Europe, which 
took place in 1764, natural history had undergone a very 
important revolution, from the valuable though widely 
(littering labour* of BufTon and Linrueu*. The one, giving 
loose to his imagination, pursued a path as seductive as 
beautiful ; the other, entering with minute discrimination 
into every department, furnished a text-book to philoso- 
phers, leaving the splendid paintings of his eloquent rival 
to those who delight cither in brilliancy of colouring than 
in the chaste portraiture of nature. Both of these distin- 
guished men, from too closely confining themselves to 
their individual views, appear to have in a great measure 
overlooked a most interesting branch of their subject, viz. 
the general relations of all beings, from which is deduced 
the division of (hem into families ; which division is found- 
ed on their peculiar characters. This bad formed an im- 
portant branch of Adanson's solitary reflections; and the 
boldness with which he developed his views soon attract- 
ed the admiration of naturalists. To appreciate thoroughly 
the value of his labours, it will be necessary to exhibit a 
rapid sketch of the general principles which influence na- 
tural arrangements, and the particular views entertained 
by AibnM.it. 

Every organized being is to be considered as an assem- 
blage of parts, which by reciprocal actions produce cer- 
tain iNii-. Between all of these parts a mutual depen- 
dence subsets, and no modification can be effected in any 
one member of the series, without sensibly affecting all 
the others in a greater or less degree. It is obvious that 
there can only be a certain number of possible combina- 
tions, which may be divided into two great classes, the 
primary and the subordinate. 

Tlic first step towards the knowledge of these combina- 
tions would be an accurate acquaintance with all the 
actually existing organs. If this were attained, and if a 
complete view of all possible combinations were deduced, 
every organized being would be allotted to a determinate 
place, according to its organs ; and there would be a cor- 
rect systematic urraiigeineiit of ull organic nature ; every 
relation, every property, would be reducible to general 
laws ; every function might be demonstrated ; and natural 
history would become a precise science. Such, however, 
is only the ideal perfection at which we aim in attempting 
natural methods, to which we cannot expect the rapid ad- 
vance fancied by some visionary theorists, but to which a 
steady perseverance, unclouded by preconceived preju- 
dices, will ultimately enable us to approach. 

The most direct means of calculating the effects of the 
before-mentioned modifications would be, to determine 
the function and the influence of each organ. In this way, 
the great divisions might be mode according to the most 
important organs, and the inferior would be naturally 
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The chief defect of this method consists in presuppos- 
ing a knowledge, not less difficult of attainment than the 
former, of specie* and their organization. It gives, how- 
r, distinct idea* of the degree of affinity subsisting be- 
i organized beings, independent of all physiological 
Of this unntrtal method, as he called it, Adan- 
gave some account in an essay contained in his 
Treatise on Shells, published at tlie end of hi* Voyag* 
au Senegal. 

Until the appearance of this work, the animals inhabit- 
ing shells had been much neglected. On this branch of 
hi* subject our author exercised his wonted seal, while his 
methodical distribution, founded on not les* than twenty 
of the partial classifications already alluded to, is decid- 
edly superior to that of any of his predecessors. Like 
ever}' first attempt, however, it had it* imperfections, and 
these arose from not having examined the anatomical 
structure of the animals ; from which cause he omitted, in 
his arrangement of the class of Mollutta, all molluscous 
animals without shells. 

His original plan was to have published the whole of 
the observations made during his residence at Senegal, in 
eight volumes; but being deterred by the ditficulties at- 
tending so extensive a publication, he abandoned the 
scheme, and applied himself entirely to his Familiet of 
Plant*, which he published in 17B3. In this he found the 
application of his general principle not less advantageous 
than in his preceding works. 

The distribution of plant* into natural families has at- 
tracted the notice of botanists since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Bernard de Jussieu, the friend and 
instructor of Adunson, bestowed much attention on this 
subject ; but, dissatisfied with his success, bos left no other 
memorial of his labours than the arrangement which he 
introduced in the gardens of Trianon in 1758. Prompted 
by his own bold genius, as well as by the example of so 
distinguished a friend, Adunson undertook the task ; and 
although he fell into errors which had been avoided by 
Jussieu, he executed it, upon the whole, with consummate 
ability. In the preface to this work he gave an elaborate 
account of the history of botany ; and here it is not ditfi- 
eult to perceive, that one of his chief objects was to in- 
sinuate his own claims to be placed at the head of scien- 
tific botanists. 

In 1771 (eleven years after the appearance of his 
Families of Plant*), he submitted to the consideration of 
the Academy of Sciences an immense work, containing 
ly be called the tudrenai amMrutio* of hi* urn- 
for it extended to all known beings and 
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Adanson. substances, whether in the heavens or on the earth. 
**-*"v"*»'' Twenty-seven large volume* of manuscripts were employ- 
ed in displaying the general relations of all these matters, 
and their distribution. One hundred and fifty volumes 
more were occupied with the alphabetical arrangement of 
40,000 species. There was also a vocabulary, which con- 
tained 800,000 words, with their explanations; and the 
whole was closed by a number of detached memoirs, 
40,000 figures, and $0,000 specimens of the three king- 
doms of nature. The committee of the academy, to which 
the inspection of this enormous mass had been intrusted, 
warmly recommended to Adanaon to separate and publish 
all that was peculiarly his own, leaving out what was 
merely compilation : but he obstinately rejected this rea- 
sonable advice ; by which means science has been depriv- 
ed of many essays, which, if we may judge from others 
which he at different times gave to the world, would have 
possessed great merit. 

In the midst of his scientific ardour, Adanson devoted 
much of his attention to a subject on which his feelings 
had probably been powerfully awakened during his re- 
sidence in Senegal: — we need scarcely name the slave 
trade. Anxious to contribute to the comforts of Europe, 
as well as to the security of Africa, he addressed a me- 
moir to the minister, in which he attempted to demon- 
strate that Senegal was well fitted for the production of 
all the valuable produce of the West Indian Archipelago, 
and that by suitable encouragement free negroes might 
be induced to engage in the cultivation of the soil. This 
proposition received no encouragement either from the 
minister or the French African Company; and as his 
mistaken notions of patriotism led him to reject all over- 
tures from the friends of the abolition in England, the de- 
tails of his plan still remain unknown to the world. 

Of Adanson'* public life little further remains to be 
said ; for after his rejection of the proffered counsel of the 
academicians, he seems to have pursued his philosophic 
career in silent and unobtrusive retirement. Engaged in 
such occupations, it might have been supposed that he 
would have been exempted from the evils of that terrible 
revolution which has been productive of so many calami- 
ties to his country and to Europe. But the case was very 
different. As he had devoted his life to science for its 
own sake, he had never made it the means of acquiring 
wealth ; and having no patrimony from his ancestors, his 
only fortune consisted of pensions, the reward of his 
labours in Senegal, and the price of the specimens fur- 
nished by him to the royal cabinet. With an injustice and 
illiberally distinctive of revolutionary Frenchmen, the 
Constituent Assembly deprived this harmless man, who 
was known only as an ornament to science, of what he had 
so hardly earned. A trifling pension from the academy 
still remained, and was sufficient for his limited wants; 
but on the dissolution of that respectable body by the 
fanatical republicans, this his last resource was also anni- 
hilated. When the revolutionary frenzy had subsided, 
and science again received the homage of* Frenchmen, the 
reproachful poverty of this veteran sage was at length re- 
lieved from the public funds ; and the founders of the In- 
stitute were proud to enrol his name in the catalogue of 
its members. But his life was now drawing near to its 
close. He died, after many months of severe suffering, on 
the 3d of August 1800. 

Adanson was never married. In his wilt he requested, 
as the only decoration of his grave, a garland of flowers 
gathered from the fifty-eight families which he had esta- 
blished ; — " a touching though transitory image," says 
Cuvier, ■ of the more durable monument which he has 
erected to himself in his works." His zeal for science, his 



unwearied industry, and his talents as a philosophical ob- Adansan 
server, are conspicuous in all his writings. The serenity II 
of his temper, and the unaffected goodness of his heart, Adatiu«. 
endeared him to the few who knew him intimately. On v "^" v "'*** > 
the other hand, it must be admitted, that, from early 
habits, he trusted too exclusively to his own talents, and 
would never deign to examine the discoveries of others ; 
so that he persisted in a thousand times refuted errors, 
with as much pertinacity as he did in the most unquestion- 
able truths of science. Cuvier relates a remarkable in- 
stance of his contempt for every thing that did not fall 
within the scope of his own observations. Although he 
had bestowed much care on the subject of »« yet, in 
1800, he was ignorant not only of the discoveries, but 
even of the very existence, of Hedwig. But though his 
vanity was great, it was not accompanied with any malig- 
nant feelings; and, notwithstanding his misfortunes, he 
was never heard to accuse any person of having contri- 
buted to inflict them. 

His most important works are, his Voyage to Senegal, 
and his Famine* of Plants. To the former some essays, 
already noticed, were subjoined ; and various others were 
published, at different times, in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Science*. The volumes for the years 1759 
and 1761 contain hi* observations upon the Taret (a 
species of shell-fish exceedingly destructive to vessels), 
and his account of the Baobab, on enormous African 
tree, now known under the name of Adantonia. The 
volume for 1700 contains an interesting discussion by 
Adanson, upon the origin of tile varieties of cultivated 
plants ; and in those for 1773 and 1779 will be found his 
valuable observations on gum-bearing trees. In the Trans- 
actions of 1767 he gave an account of the (tsciUatorta 
Adtamonii, which he considered a self-moving vegetable ; 
but which ought, according to some observations of M. 
Vauchcr, to lie ranked as a zoophyte. Besides these 
essays, Adanson contributed several valuable articles in 
natural history to the earlier part of the Supplement to the 
first Encycloj»die ; and he is also supposed to have been 
the author of an essay on the Electricity of the Tourma- 
line (Paris 1757), which bears the name of the duke of 
Noya Cnraffa, See Eloge Hittoriqm de M. Adanson, par 
Cuvier ; Mtm. Maihem. H Phytiques de Ilntt. National, 
torn. vii. (i.) 

ADANSONTA, Ethiopian Sour-gourd, Moxkkys- 
bread, or African Calabash-tree. 

ADAR. the name of a Hebrew month, answering to 
the end of February and beginning of March, the l«th of 
their sacred and 6th of their civil year. On the 7th day 
of it the Jews keep a fast for the death of Moses ; on the 
13th they have the feast of Esther ; and on the 14th they 
celebrate the feast of Purim, for their deliverance from 
Haman's conspiracy. As the lunar year, which the Jews 
followed in their calculations, is shorter than the solar by 
about eleven days, which at the end of three years make 
a month, they then intercalate a thirteenth month, which 
they call Vendor, or the teeond Adar. 

ADARCE, a kind of concreted salts found on reeds 
and other vegetables, and applied by the ancients as a 
remedy in several cutaneous diseases. 

ADARCON, in Jewish antiquity, a gold coin mention- 
ed in Scripture, worth about 15s. sterling. 

ADAIlSfE, in Commerce, a small weight in Spain, 
which is also used at Buenos Ayrcs, and in oil Spanish 
America. It is the 1 6th part of an ounce, which at Paris 
is called the demi-orot. But the Spanish ounce is seven 
r cent, lighter than that of Paris. Stephens render* it 
English by a drachm. 

ADATAIS, Adatis, or Adatys, in Commerce? a mus- 
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Adeunls- ]in or cotton cloth, very fine and clear, of which the piece 
I'll*' is ten French ells long, and three quarters broad. It 
comes from the East Indies, and the finest is made in 
Bengal. 

ADCORDABILES Denarii, in old law-book*, signify 
money paid by the vassal to his lord, upon the selling or 
exchanging of a feud. 

ADCRESCENTES, among the Romans, denoted a 
kind of soldiery, entered in the army, but not yet put on 
dutv : from these the standing forces were recruited. 

ADDA, a river of Switzerland and Italy, which rise* 
in Mount Branlio, in the country of the Orisons, and, 
passing through the Valtelinc, traverses the lake Conio 
and the Milanese, and falls into the Po near Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA, in Medicine, a term used by some 
physicians for gluttony, or a voracious appetite. 
ADDER, in Zoology, a name for the V I per. 
Sm Addkk, the English name for a species of Syk- 

GNATIIUS. 

Water Adder, a name given to the Coluber Natrir. 
ADDEXTRATORES, in the court of Rome, the pope's 
mitre-bearers : so called, according to Ducange, because 
they walk at the pope's right hand when he rides to visit 
the churches. 

ADDICE, or Adze, a kind of crooked axe used by ship- 
wrights, carpenters, coopers, &c 

ADDIC1 1, in antiquity, a kind of slaves, among the 
Romans, adjudged to serve some creditor whom they could 
not otherwise satisfy, and whose slaves they became till 
they could pay or work out the debt. 

ADDICTION, among the Romans, was the making 
over goods to another, either by sale or by legal sentence : 
the goods so delivered were called Ltina adtlictn. Debtors 
were sometimes delivered over in the same manner, and 
thence called ftrvi addictu 

ADD1CTIO in Diem, among the Romans, the adjudg- 
ing a thing to a person for a certain price, unless by such 
a day the owner, or some other, give more for iu 

ADDISON, Lancelot, son of Lancelot Addison, a 
clergyman, was born in the parish of Crosby-Ravensworth, 
in Westmoreland, in the year 1032. He was educated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, and at the restoration of King 
Charles II. accepted of die cliaplainship of the garrison of 
Dunkirk; but that fortress being delivered up to the French 
in 1662, he returned to England, and was soon after made 
to the garrison of Tangier, where he continued 
nd was greatly esteemed. In 1670 he rc- 
I to England, and was made chaplain in ordinary to 
the king ; but his cliaplainship of Tangier being taken 
from him on account of his absence, he found himself 
straitened in his circumstances, when he seasonably ob- 
tained the rectory of Milston in Wiltshire, worth abeut 
L.lSO per annum. He afterwards became a prebendary 
of Serum, took his degree of doctor of divinity at Ox- 
ford, and in 1683 was made dean of Lichfield, and the 
next year archdeacon of Coventry. His life was ex- 
emplary, his conversation pleasing and greatly instruc- 
tive, and his behaviour as a gentleman, a clergyman, and 
u neighbour, did honour to the place of his residence. I le 
wrote, 1. A Short Narrative of the Revolutions of the 
Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco: 2. 'Die present State of 
the Jews ; 3. A Discourse on Catechising ; 4. A Modest 
I'lea for the Clergy; 5. An Introduction to the Sacra- 
ment ; 6. The first State of Mahometism ; and several 
Other pieces. This worthy divine died on the 20th of April 
1703, und left three sons ; Joseph, the subject of the next 
article; Gulston, who died while governor of Fort St 
George; Lancelot, master of arts, and fellow of Magdalen 
College in Oxford ; and one daughter, first married to 
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Br Sarte, prebendary of Westminster, and after wards to 
Daniel Combes, Esq. 

Addison. Joseph, the son of the preceding Dean Addison, 
was bom at Milston, near Ambresbury, in Wiltshire, on 
the 11th of May 1672; and not being thought likely to 
live, was baptized the same day. He received the first 
rudiments of his education at the place of his nativity 
under the reverend Mr Naish, but was soon removed to 
Salisbury under the care of Mr Taylor, and from thence 
to the Charter-house, where his acquaintance with Sir 
Richard Steele commenced. About the age of la, he was 
entered at Queen's College, Oxford, where he applied very 
closely to the study of classical learning, in which he made 
a surprising proficiency. 

In the year 1687, Dr Lancaster, dean of Magdalen Col- 
lege, having by chance seen a Latin poem of Mr Addison's, 
was so pleased with it, that he immediately got him elect- 
ed into that house, where he took his degrees of bachelor 
and master of arts. His Latin pieces, in the course of a 
few years, were exceedingly admired in both universi- 
ties ; nor were they less esteemed abroad, particularly 
by the celebrated Boilcau, who is reported to have said, 
Oiat he would not have written against 1'errault had he 
before seen such excellent pieces by a modern hand. 
He published nothing in English before the 22d year 
of his age, wlien there appeared a short copy of verses 
written by him, and addressed to Mr Dryden, which 
procured him great reputation from the best judges. 
11 1 is was soon followed by a translation of the fourth 
Georgic of Virgil (omitting the story of ArisLxus), 
much commended by Mr Dryden. He wrote also the 
Essay on the Georgics prefixed to Mr Dry den's transla- 
tion. There are several other pieces written by him about 
this time; amongst the rest, one dated the 3d of April 
1694, addressed to II. S. diat is, Dr Saeheverel, who be- 
came afterwards so famous, and with whom Mr Addison 
lived once in the greatest friendship; but their intimacy 
was some time after broken off, by their disagreement in 
political principles. In the year 1695 he wrote a poem to 
King William on one of his campaigns, addressed to Sir 
John Somers, lord-keeper of die great seal. This gende- 
man received it with great pleasure, took the author into 
the number of his friends, and bestowed on him many 
marks of his favour. 

Mr Addison had been closely pressed while at the uni- 
versity to enter into holy orders, and had once resolved 
upon it | but his great modesty, his natural diffidence, and 
an uncommonly delicate sensi of the importance of the 
sacred function, made him afterwards alter his resolution ; 
and having expressed an inclination to travel, he was en- 
couraged thereto by his patron above mentioned, who by 
his interest procured him from the crown a pension of 
L.300 per annum to support him in his travels. He ac- 
cordingly made a tour to Italy in the year 1609 ; and in 
1701 he wrote a poetical epistle from Italy to the earl of 
Halifax, which has been much esteemed both abroad and 
at home. It was translated into Italian verse by the abbot 
Antonio Maria Salvini, Greek professor at Florence. In 
die year 1705 he published an account of his travels, de- 
dicated to Lord Somers ; which, diough at first but indif- 
ferently received, yet in a little time met with its deserv- 
ed applause. 

In the year 1702 he was about to return to England, 
when he received advice of his being appointed to attend 
Prince Eugene, who then commanded for the emperor in 
Italy ; but die death of King William happening soon after, 
put an end to this affair, as well as his Pension ; and he re- 
mained for a considerable time unemployed. But on un- 
expected incident at once raised him, anil gave him an 
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Adrfiun. opportunity of exerting his fine talent* to advantage ; for, 
— »~v->^ in the year 1704, the lord treasurer Godolphin happened 
to complain to Lord Halifax that the duke of Marl- 
borough's victory at Blenheim had not been celebrated in 
verse tn the manner it deserved ; and intimated, that he 
would take it kindly if his lordship, who was the known 

Satron of the poets, would name a gentleman capable of 
oing justice to so elevated a subject. Lord Halifax re- 
plied, somewhat hastily, that he did know such a person, 
but would not mention him ; adding, that long had he 
seen with indignation men of no merit maintained in 
luxury at the public expense, whilst those of real worth 
and modesty were suffered to languish in obscurity. The 
treasurer answered very coolly, that he was sorry there 
should be occasion for such an observation, but that he 
would do his endeavour to wipe off such reproaches lor the 
future ; and be engaged his honour, that whoever might be 
named by his lordship as a person capable of celebrating this 
victory, should meet with a suitable recompense. Lord 
Halifax thereupon named Mr Addison ; insisting, however, 
that the treasurer himself should send to him ; which he 
promised. Accordingly he prevailed on Mr Boyle (after- 
wards Lord Carlton), then chancellor of the exchequer, to 
make the proposal to Mr Addison ; which he did in so 
polite a manner, that our author readily undertook the 
task. The lord treasurer had a sight of the piece when 
it was carried no further than the celebrated simile of the 
angel, and was so pleased with it, that he immediately 
appointed Mr Addison a commissioner of appeals, vacant 
by the promotion of Mr Locke, chosen one of the lords 
commissioner* for trade. The Campaign is addressed to 
the duke of Marlborough : it give* a short view of the 
military transactions in 1704, and contains a noble descrip- 
tion of the two great actions at Sehcllcmbcrg and Blen- 
heim. In 1705 he attended Lord Halifax to Hanover, 
and the ensuing year was appointed under secretary to 
Sir Charles Hedges, secretary of state, in which office he 
acquitted himself so well thot the carl of Sunderland, who 
succeeded Sir Charles in December, continued Mr Addi- 
son in his employment. 

A taste for operas beginning at this time to prevail in 
England, and many persons having solicited Mr Addison 
to write one, he complied with their request, and composed 
his Roeamond. This, however, whether from the defect 
of the music, or from the prejudices in favour of the Italian 
taste, did not succeed upon the stage ; but the poetry of 
it has been, and always will be, justly admired. About 
this time Sir Richard Steele composed hi* comedy of the 
Tender Jiutband, to which Mr Addison wrote a prologue. 
Sir Kichard surprised him with u dedication of this play, 
and acquainted the public that he was indebted to him 
for some of the most excellent strokes in the performance. 
The marquis of Wharton, being appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1709, took Mr Addison with him as hi* 
secretary. Her Majesty also made him keeper of the re- 
cord* of Ireland, ana a* a further mark of her favour, con- 
siderably augmented the salary annexed to that place. 
Whilst he was in this kingdom, the Tatler was first publish- 
ed ; and he discovered his friend Sir Kichard Steele to be 
the author, by on observation on Virgil, which he had 
communicated to him. He afterwards assisted consider- 
ably in carrying on this paper, which the author acknow- 
ledges. The Toiler being laid down, the Spectator was 
set on foot, and Mr Addison furnished great part of the 
most admired papers. The Spectator made it* first ap- 
pearance in March 1711, and was brought to a conclusion 
in September 17 IS. 

Hi* celebrated Cato appeared in 17 IS. He formed the 
design of a tragedy upon this subject when he was very 
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young, and wrote it when on hi* travels: he retouched it Addison, 
in England, without any intention of bringing it on the v -*' v " % - / 
stage ; but his friends being persuaded it would serve the 
cause of liberty, he was prevailed on by their solicitation*, 
and it was accordingly exhibited in the theatre, with a 
prologue by Mr Pope, and an epilogue by I)r Garth. It 
was received with the most uncommon applause, having 
run 35 night* without interruption. The Whigs applaud- 
ed every line in which liberty was mentioned, a* a satire 
on the Tories ; and the Tories echoed every clap, to show 
that the satire was unfclt. When it was printed, notice 
was given that the queen would be pleased if it was dedi- 
cated to her; "but as he had designed that compliment 
elsewhere, he found himself obliged," says Tickell, " by 
his duty on the one hand, and his honour on the other, 
to send it into the world without any dedication." It was 
no less esteemed abroad, having been translated into 
French, Italian, und German; and it was acted at Leghorn 
and several other places with vast applause. The Jesuit* 
of St Omer made a Latin version of it, and the student* 
acted it with great magnificence. • 

About this time another paper called the Guardian 
was published by Steele, to which Addison was a principal 
contributor. It was a continuation of the Spectator, and 
was distinguished by the same elegance and the same 
variety; but, in consequence of Steele's propensity to 
polities, was abruptly discontinued in order to write the 
Enoluhman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spectator by 
one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in the Guardian 
by a Hand. Many of these papers were written with 
powers truly comic with nice discrimination of characters, 
and accurate observation of natural or accidental devia- 
tions from propriety ; but it was not supposed that he had 
tried a comedy for the stage, till Steele, after his death, 
declared him the author of the Drummer. This, how- 
ever, he did not know to be true by any cogent testimony ; 
for when Addison nut the play into his hands, he only told 
him it was the work of a gentleman in the company : when 
it was received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, 
he was probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted 
it in his collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the 
total silence of any other claimant, ha* determined the 
public to assign it to Addison, and it is now printed with 
his other poetry. Steele carried the Drummer to the 
playhouse, and afterward* to the pre**, and sold the copy 
for 50 guineas. To Steele's opinion may be added the 
proof supplied by the play itself, of which the characters 
are such as Addison would have delineated, and the ten- 
dency such as Addison would have promoted. 

It is said that Mr Addison intended to compose an 
English dictionary, upon the plan of the Italian Delia 
Crmtca ; but that upon the death of the queen, being ap- 
pointed secretary to the lord* justices, he had not leisure 
to carry on such a work. When the carl of Sunderland 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Mr Addison was 
again made secretary for the affiiirs of that kingdom ; and 
upon the earl's being removed from the lieutenancy, he 
was chosen one of the lords of trade- 
Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive the 
Spectator, at a time indeed by no means favourable to li- 
terature, when the accession of a new family to the throne 
filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and 
either the turbulence of the times or the satiety of the 
readers put a stop to the publication, after an experiment 
of 80 numbers, which were afterwards collected into an 
eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any of those 
that went before it : Addison produced more than a fourth 
part 
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In 1715 he began the Freeholder, a political paper, 
which was much admired, and proved of great use at tint 
juncture. He published also, about this time, verse* to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller upon the king's picture, and some to 
the princess of Wales with the tragedy of Cato. 

Before the arrival of King George he was made secre- 
tary to the regency, and was required by his office to send 
notice to Hanover that the queen was dead, and that the 
throne was vacant, To do this would not have been dif- 
ficult to any man but Addison, who was so overwhelmed 
with the greatness of the event, and so distracted by 
choice of expression, that the lords, who could not wait 
for the niceties of criticism, called Mr Southwell, a clerk 
in the house, and ordered him to dispatch the message. 
Southwell readily told what was necessary, in the common 
style of business, and valued himself upon having done 
what was too hard for Addison. 

In 1716 he married the countess dowager of Warwick, 
whom he had solicited by a very long ana anxious court- 
ship. He is said to have first known her by becoming 
tutor to her son. The marriage, if uncontradicted report 
can be credited, made no addition to his happiness. The 
year after, 1717, he rose to his highest elevation, being 
made secretary of state : but is represented as having 
proved unequal to the duties of his place. In the House 
of Commons he could not speak, and therefore was useless 
to the defence of the government. In the office he could 
not issue an order without losing time in quest of fine 
expressions. At last, finding by experience his own in- 
ability for public business, he was forced to solicit his dis- 
mission, with a pension of L.1500 a year. Such was the 
account of those who were inclined to detract from bis 
abilities : but by others his relinquishment was attributed 
to declining health, and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

In his retirement he applied himself to a religious work, 1 
which he had begun long before ; part of which, scarce 
finished, has been printed in his works. He intended 
also to give an English paraphrase of sonic of David's 
psalms; but his ailments increased, and cut short his 
designs. He had for some time been oppressed by an 
asthmatic disorder, which was now aggravated by a drop- 
sy, and he prepared to die conformably to his precepts 
and professions. He sent, as Pope relates « message by 
the earl of Warwick to Mr Gay, desiring to see him. 
Gay, who had not visited him for some time before, obeyed 
the summons, and was received with great kindness. The 
purpose for which the interview had been solicited was 
then discovered : Addison told him that he had injured 
him, but that if he recovered he would recompense 
him. What the injury was lie did not explain, nor did 
Gay ever know ; but supposed that some preferment de- 
signed for him had by Addison's intervention been with- 
held. Another death-bed interview, of a more solemn 
nature, is recorded. Lord Warwick was a young man of 
very irregular life, and perhaps of loose opinions : Addi- 
son, for whom he did not want respect, had very diligent- 
ly endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his arguments and 
expostulations had no effect. One experiment, however, 
remained to be tried. When he found his life near its 
end, he directed the young lord to be called ; and when 
he desired, with great tenderness, to hear his last in- 
junctions, told him, " 1 have sent for you that you may- 
sec how a Christian can die." What effect this awful 
scene had on the earl's behaviour is not known : he died 
himself in a short time. Having given directions to Mr 
Tickell for the publication of his works, and dedicated 
them on his death-bed to his friend Mr Craggs, he died 
June 17. 1719, at Holland-house, leaving only one child, 
a daughter, by his marriage. 



Addison's course of life before his marriage hat been Adduce, 
detailed by Pope. His chief companions were Steele, v -*"v-«i*y 
Bugdcll, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. 
With one or other of these he always breakfasted. He 
studied all morning ; then dined at a tavern, and went 
afterwards to Button s. From the coffee-house he went 
to the tavern, where he often sat late and drank too much 
wine. 

Dr Johnson justly observes, that Addison " not only 
made the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to 
others; and from his time it has been generally subser- 
vient to the cause of reason and of truth. He has dissi- 
pated the prejudice that had long connected gaiety with 
vice, and easiness of manners with laxity of principles. 
He has restored virtue to its dignity, and taught inno- 
cence not to he ashamed. This is an elevation of literary 
character, above ail Greek, above all Roman fame. No 
greater felicity can genius attain, than that of having pu- 
rified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from indecen- 
cy, and wit from licentiousness ; of having taught a suc- 
cession of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid 
of goodness; and, to use expressions yet more awful, of 
having turned many to righteousness." — " As a describer 
of life and manners," says the same author, " he must be 
allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His 
humour, which, as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, 
is so happily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to 
domestic scenes and daily occurrences. He never out- 
steps the modesty of nature, nor raises merriment or wonder 
by the violation of truth. His figures neither divert by 
distortion nor amaze by aggravation. He copies life with 
so much fidelity, that he can hardly be said to invent; 
yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, that it 
is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination. As a teacher of wisdom he may be confi- 
dently followed. His religion has nothing in it enthu- 
siastic or superstitious; he appears neither weakly credu- 
lous nor wantonly sceptical ; his morality is neither dan- 
gerously lax nor impracticably rigid. All the enchant- 
ment of fancy and all the cogency of argument are em- 
ployed to recommend to the reader his real interest, the 
care of pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown 
sometimes as the phantom of a vision, sometimes appears 
half-veiled in an allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in 
the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps forth in the con- 




style ; on 



fidence of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in 
all is pleasing. 

» His prose is the model of the t 
subjects not formal, on light oca 
pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
elaboration; always equable, and always easy, 
glowing words or pointed sentences. W hoever wishes to 
attain an English stvle, familiar but not coarse, and ele- 
gant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nighta 
to the volumes of Addison." (Johnson's Live, of tht 
Poet*.) 

Dr Johnson has related the following anecdote, which 
every admirer of Addison, every man of feeling, must be 
reluctant to believe. " Steele, says the doctor, " whose 
imprudence of generosity or vanity of profusion kept him 
always incurably necessitous, upon some pressing exi- 
gence, in an evif hour, borrowed a hundred pounds of hia 
friend, probably without much purpose of repayment; 
but Addison, who seems to have had other notions eC a 
hundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed 
his loun by an execution. Steele felt, with great sensi- 
bility, the obduracy of his creditor; but with emotions of 
sorrow rather than of anger." It is much to be wished, 
says Dr KJppis, that Dr Johnson had produced his autho- 
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my for this narration. It is very possible that it may be 
only a story the doctor had somewhere heard in conver- 
sation, and which is entirely groundless ; " and this I am 
the rather inclined to believe, as I have been assured, by 
one of the most respectable characters in the kingdom, 
that the Tact hath no foundation in truth." Mr Putter, 
m a late publication, hath informed us, that he is told by 
the best authority that the story is an absolute falsehood. 

Mr Tycrs, in A Historical Essay on Mr Addison, print- 
ed, but not published, has mentioned some facts concern- 
ing him, with which we were not before acquainted. 
These arc, that he was laid out for dead as soon as he 
was born ; that when he addressed his verses on the Eng- 
lish poets to Henry Sacheverel, he courted that gentle- 
man's sister ; that whenever Jacob Tonsou came to him 
for the Spectator, Bayle's French Historical and Critical 
Dictionary lay always open before him ; that upon his 
return to England, after his travels, he discharged some 
old debts he had contracted at Oxford, with the i;encro- 
sity of good interest; that he was put into plentiful cir- 
cumstance* by the death of a brother in the East Indies ; 
that, having received encouragement from a married lady, 
of whom he had been formerly enamoured, he had the 



to resist the temptation ; that he refused a gra- 
i of a three hundred pounds bank-note, and after- 
i of a diamond-ring of the same value, from a Major 
be had endeavoured to serve in Ireland by 
his interest with Ix>rd Sunderland ; and that his daughter 
by Lady Warwick died unmarried, residing at Bilton near 
Rugby, and possessing an income of more than twelve 
hundred a year. 

The following letter, which probably relates to the case 
of Major Dunbar, reflects great honour on Mr Addison's 
integrity. " June 26. 1715. Sir, — I find there is a very 
strong opposition formed against you ; but I shall wait on 
my lord-lieutenant this morning, and lay your case before 
him as advantageously as I can, if he is not engaged in 
other company. I am afraid what you say of his grace 
does not portend you any good. And now, Sir, believe 
me, when I assure you 1 never did, nor ever will, on any 
pretence whatsoever, take more than the stated and cus- 
tomary fees of my oHice. I might keep the contrary 
practice concealed from the world, were 1 capable of it, 
but I could not from myself; and 1 hope 1 shall always 
fear the reproaches of my own heart more than those of 
all mankind. In the mean time, if I can serve a gentle- 
man of merit, and such a character as you bear in the 
world, the satisfaction 1 meet with on such an occasion is 
always a sufficient, and the only reward to. Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, J. Addison." 

The anecdote which follows was told by the late Dr 
Birch. Addison and Mr Temple Stanyan were very in- 
timate. In the familiar conversations which passed be- 
tween them, they were accustomed freely to dispute each 
others opinions. Upon some occasion Mr Addison lent 
Stanyan five hundred pounds. After this Mr Stunyan 
behaved with a timid reserve, deference, and respect; 
not conversing with the same freedom as formerly, or 
canvassing his friend's sentiments. This gave great un- 
easiness to Mr Addison. One day they happened to fall 
upon a subject, on which Mr Stanyan had always been 
used strenuously to oppose his opinion. But even upon 
asmn he gave way to what his friend advanced, 
interposing his own view of the matter. This 
hurt Mr Addison so much, that he said to Mr Stanyan, 
" Either contradict me, or pay me the money." 

In Tickclls edition of Mr Addison's works, 
in 4 vols. 4to, there are several pieces hitherta 
" vix. The Dissertation on Medals; The 
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State of the War, and the Necessity of an Augmentation 
considered ; The late Trial and Conviction of Count Ta- 
riff; The Whig Examiner. Five of these papers were at- 
tributed to Mr Addison, and they arc the severest pieces 
he ever wrote. He is said also to have been the author 
of a performance entitled Dissertatio de insiffnioribus Ro- 
manor u m Poetis, and of a Discourse on Ancient and Mo- 
dern learning. 

ADDITAMENT, something added to another. Thua 
physicians call the ingredients added to a medicine al- 
ready compounded, adtlitaments. 

ADDITION, in Music, a dot marked on the right side 
of a note, signifying that it is to be sounded or lengthened 
half as much more as it would have been without such 
mark. 

Addition, in Lata, is that name or title which is given 
to a man over and above his proper name and surname, to 
show of what estate, degree, or mystery he is ; and of 
what town, village, or country. 

Aobirtoss of Estate or Quality are, Yeoman, Gen- 
tleman, Esquire, and s.uch like. 

Aotttrioss of Degree are those we call names of dig- 
nity ; as Knight, Lord, Earl, Marquis, and Duke. 

Addit/oss of Mystery are such as Scrivener, Painter, 
Mason, and the like. 

Audit toss of Place are, of Thorpe, of Dale, of Wood- 
stock. Where a man hath household in two places, he 
shall be said to dwell in both, so that his addition in 
either may suffice. By stat, 1 Hen. V. cap. 5. it was or- 
dained, that in such suits or actions where process of 
outlawry lies, such addition should be made to the name 
of the defendant, to show his estate, mystery, and place 
where he dwells ; and that the writs not having such ad- 
ditions should abate if the defendant take exception 
thereto, but not by the office of the court- The reason 
of this ordinance was, that one man might not be troubled 
by the outlawry of another ; but by reuson of tile certain 
addition, every person might bear his own burden. 

Addition*, in Distilling, a name given to such things 
as are added to the wash or liquor while in a stutc of 
fermentation, in order to improve the vinosity of the spi- 
rit, procure a larger quantity of it, or give it a particular 
flavour. All things, of whatever kind, thus added in the 
time of fermentation, are called by those of the business 
who speak most intelligently, additions; but many confound 
them with things of a very different nature, under the 
name C f ferments. 

Addition'!,, in Heraldry, some things added to a coet- 
of-anns, as marks of honour ; and therefore directly oppo- 
site to abatements. Among additions we reckon Boh- 

DUHE, QfAHTEIl, CANTON, ClVllON, PlLK, &C. 

ADDRESS, in u general sense, is used for skill and 
good management, and of late has been adopted from the 
French. It is used also in commerce, as synonymous 
with direction to a person or place. Tile word is formed 
of the French verb adresser, to direct any tiling to a 
person. 

ADDUCENT Muscles, or Adductors, in Anaton 
arc those muscles which pull one part of the body I 
another. 

ADEB, in Commerce, the name of a large Egyptian 
weight, uBcd principally for rice, and consisting of 210 
okes, each of three rotolos, a weight of about two drams 
less than an English pound. But this is no certain weight, 
for at Rosetto the adeb is only 150 okes. 

ADEL, a kingdom on the eastern coast of Africa, 
the Straits of Babeli 
the Red Sea to the sea of Arabia. This 

a great number of cattle. The 




Anatomy, 
towards 
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Adelfors inhabitants carry On a trade in gold, silver, ivorv. oil, 
I frankincense, a sort of pepper, and other merchandises of 
■*£*')I n 8] / Arabia and the Indict). The king was former! v a vassal 
^^^"^ to the jrrand negus of Abyssinia ; but being Mahometans, 
and the Abyssinians a sort of Christians, they could not 
agree, and in 1535 came to an open rupture, when the 
Adelians threw off the yoke, seeking protection from the 
grand signior. The principal places are Adela, seated in 
the centre of the country, and the town where the king 
resides. 

ADELFORS, a town in Sweden, in the province of 
Jonkoping and district of Ocstra, wherein arc two gold 
mines worked but very sluggishly : whilst the iron mines 
found there are very productive, and give employment both 
to the forges in making bar-iron, and to individuals as noil- 
makers. 

ADELME, or Aldiielm, son to Kcnred, nephew to 
Inn. king of the West Saxons, was bishop of Shcrbum in 
the time of the Heptarchy. He was the first Englishman 
who wrote in Latin, and the first who made any consider- 
able attempts in versification. He lived in great 
till his death, which happened in 709. He was c 
and many miracles were ascribed to him. He is 
ed with great honour by Camden and Bale; and his life 
was written bv William of Malmesbury. 

ADELNA t\ a circle in the province of Posen, in Prus- 
uare miles or 324,440 arr* ^ . and 
111 villages, 31,718 inhabitants. 
The river Praam waters the east side, and the Ollabok 
the centre of the circle. There arc several smaller rivers, 
and some lakes, the most considerable of which bears the 
name of the chief place near to which it is found. It is a 
poor district, abounding with woods and game, and yield- 
ing fresh-water fish in plenty. It is very deficient in corn 
arid cattle. The capital, of the same name, contains two 
Catholic ami one Lutheran church, with 147 houses, and 
1113 inhabitants. 

ADELPHIANT, in Chunk History, a sect of 
heretics, who fasted always on Sundays. 

ADELSCALC, in ancient customs, denotes a servant 
of the king. The word is also written adeltcalrhe, and 
It is compounded of the German a/iel, or rdri, 
and ansfc, servant. Among the Bavarians, add- 
appear to have been the eameVith royal Mann 
among the Saxons, and those called tainutn nyit in an- 
cient charters. 

ADELSHEIM, a city in the bailiwick of Osterhurken, 
" circle of the Maine and Taubcr, in the grand duchy 
It belongs to a mediatised family of the same 
is walled, has two churches, 200 houses, and 1864 
tants. 

ADELSO, an island in Sweden, in the same lake in 
which the city of Stockholm is built, a little to the west 
of Munso, containing a parish of the same name. 

ADELLTNG, John Christopher, a very eminent Ger- 
man grammarian, philologer, and general scholar, was 
born at Spantekow in Pomcrania, on the 30th nf August 
1734. He acquired his elementary instruction at the 
public school of Anclam, and that of Clnstcrbcrgcn, near 
Magdeburg, and completed his academical education at 
the university of Halle. In the year 1759 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the gymnasium of Erfurt, but relin- 
quished this situation two years after, and went to reside 
in a private capacity at Leipsic, where he continued to de- 
vote himself for a long period to the cultivation of let- 
ters, and particularly to those extensive and laborious phi- 
lological researches which proved so useful to the lan- 

In 1787 he 
to the 
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elector of Saxony at Dresden, with the honorary tide of 
Aulic Counsellor. Here he continued to reside during v 
the remainder of his useful life, discharging with dili- 
gence and integrity the duties of his situation, and prose- 
cuting his laborious studies to the last with indefatigable 
industry and unabated teal. He died at Dresden on the 
10th ot September 1806, at the age of 72. 

The life of a mere scholar is generally destitute of in- 
terest ; and that of Adelung, which was spent entirely in 
literary seclusion, presents no variety of incident to the 
pen of the biographer. Of his private character and 
habits few memorials have been preserved ; but in these 
few he is represented as a man of an amiable disposition. 
He was never married. His constitution, which was re- 
markably robust, rendered him capable of the most intense 
and unremitted application to study, insomuch that, down 
to the period of his death, he is said to have devoted four- 
teen hours of every day to literary labour. He was a 
lover of good cheer, and spared neither pains nor expense 
in procuring a variety of foreign wines, of which his cellar, 
he facetiously denominated his BMiotbeea SeJtrti*- 
*>ma, is said to have contained no leas than forty different 
His manners were easy and affable, and the ha- 

of his r 

toanu 

The works of Adelung are very i 
is not one of these, perhaps, which does not exhibit some 
proofs of the genius, industry, and erudition of the author. 
But although his pen was usefully employed upon n 
of subjects in different departments of literature 
ience, it is to his philological labours that he is 
il for his great reputation ; and no man 
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gunge and literature of his native conn 1 
received the appointment of principal 



greater success, to the improvement of his 
guagc. 

In a country which is subdivided into so many i 
sovereign states, possessing no common political centre, 
whose authority could com- 
of taste, — in a country whose 
indigenous literature was but of recent growth, and where 
the dialect of the people was held iu contempt at the 
several courts, — it was no easy task for a single writer to 
undertake to fix the standard of a language which had 
branched out into a variety of idioms, depending in a 
great measure upon |>riiieiples altogether arbitrary. Ade- 
lung effected as much in this respect as could well be ac- 
complished by the persevering labours of an individual. 
By means of his excellent grammars, dictionary, and va- 
rious works on German style, he contributed greatly to- 
wards rectifying the orthography, refining the idiom, and 
fixing the standard of his native tongue. Of all the dif- 
ferent dialects, be gave a decided preference to that of 
the margraviate of Misnia, in Upper Saxony, and positive- 
ly rejected every thing that was contrary to the phrase- 
ology in use among the best society of that province, and 
in the writings of those authors whom it had produced. 
In adopting this narrow principle, he is generally thought 
to have been too fastidious. The dialect of Misnia was 
undoubtedly the richest, as it was the earliest cultivated, 
of any in Germany; but Adelung probably went too far 
in restraining the language within the limits of this single 
idiom, to the exclusion of others, from which it might have, 
and really has, acquired additional richness, flexibility, 
and force. 

His dictionary of the German language is generally al- 
lowed to be superior to our English dictionary by Dr 
Johnson. It is eminently so in iu etymologies; and is, 
perhaps, upon the whole, the best work of the kind of 
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investigation which Adelung possessed in go remarkable a 

- e, together with hit intimate knowledge of the an- 
history and progressive revolutions of the different 
from which the modem German is derived, ren- 
in peculiarly qualified for the successful pcrform- 
of the duties of a lexicographer. 
It would -greatly exceed our limits, and lead us into far 
too wide a field, were we to attempt to present our read- 
analysis of the several productions of this 
author ; but we should do injustice to his rac- 
we to pass over in total silence his last very 
learned work, entitled Mithridatet, or a General History 
of Languages, urith the Aorrf" t Prayer, at a specimen, in 
nearly Jive hundred languages and dialects. The hint of 
this work appears to have been taken from a publication, 
with a similar title, published by the celebrated Conrad 
Gesner in 1553 ; but the plan of Adelung is much more 
extensive. Unfortunately, he did not live to finish what 
he had undertaken; but the work has beep continued 
with much ability by that eminent philologer, Professor 
Vater, formerly of Halle, now of Konigsberg. 'I lie first 
volume, which contains the Asiatic languages, was pub- 
lished immediately after the death of Adelung ; the 
second, which comprehends the European dialects, was 
published by Professor Vater in 1809 ; the first part of the 
third volume, which is almost entirely the work of the 
last-mentioned scholar, appeared in 1812. This third and 
last volume is to contain the languages of Africa and Ame- 
rica, and will be enriched with some very valuable mate- 
rials, communicated to the editor by Baron de Humboldt. 

Many of the works of Adelung were published anony- 
mously, but we believe the following list will be found to 
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1. Neue Schaubuhn* der vorfullenden Stoats- Kriegt und 
EriedenshandeL New Theatre of Historical and Poli- 
tical Events. Erfurt, 1759-61, Svo. 

2. Neue* I^ehrgehaude der IhjAoinatik, aits dent Franz, 
iibertetxt, und mil Anmrrk. versehen. New System of 
Diplomacy, translated from the French, with Notes. 
Vols. L ii. iii. Erfurt, 1760-63, 4to. 

3. Neue Denkumrdigkeiten der gegenuxiriigen G esc kic lite 
von Europa. New Memoirs of the present History of 
Europe. 1761, 2 vols. Svo. 

4. Getchichte der Strettigkciten zwischen DSnemark und 
Herzagen von ffolttein-Gotlorp.^ History of the 

1762, 4to. 

hie Eunrpem von dem Able- 



he Staatsff 



Vols. i.-ix. 



5. Pr _ 

an. Pragmatic History of 
the death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
Gotha, 1762-9, 4to. 
Staattbritfe, Select 
Gotha, 1763-4, 3 vols. Svo. 

7. VoUtttandige Getchichte der Schiffahrten nock den Sud- 
lundern. A Complete History of the Voyages under- 
taken to Australasia, translated from the French of the 
President Dc Brasses, with Notes. Halle, 1767, 4to. 

8. Mineraloguche Beluttigungen. Mineralogical Recrea- 
tions. Vok.i.-vi. Copenhagen and Leipsic, 1767-71, Svo. 

9. Einhntung zur aOgemeinen We' 
tion to Universal History. Berlin, 1767, 2 vols. The 
first volume by Prof. Franz. 

10. Werkt de* Philotophen von San* Souci. The Works 
of the Philosopher of Sans Souci, translated from the 
French. Erfurt, 1768. 

11. Staattmagazin, 14 Stuche. Fourteen Numbers of the 
Political Magazine. Leipsic, 1766-8. 

12. Getchichte der Schiffahrten und Vertuche, urdche zur 



iwrdotthehen Wegt nach Japan und 

irden. History of Voyages under 
taken with a view to discover the Northeast Passage 
to Japan and China. Halle, 1768, 4to. 
IS, Vertwh einer neuen Getchichte de* Jetuiter 

Essay towards a new History of the Order of the 
Jesuits. Vols. i. and ii. Berlin and Halle, 1769 and 

1770, Svo. 

14. Naturliche und burgerUche Getchichte ran Californien. 
Natural and Civil History of California, translated from 
the English. Lctngo, 1769-70, 3 vols. 4to. 

15. Unterrreitung in den vornehnuten Kinsten und Wit- 
sentcliaften, zum Sutzen der niedern Schulen. Elements 
of Instruction in the principal Arts and Sciences, for 
the use of the lower Schools. Frankfort and Leipsic, 

1771, Svo. Reprinted in 1775, 1777, and 1789. 

16. Glouarium Manual* ad Scripture* media et injimtr 
Latiuitatit, ex magnit Glossaries Co roll du Ertsne Do- 
mini Dutange et Carpentarii, in compendium redttctum, 
multisfjue verbis et dicendi formulis auction. Tomi v. 
Halle, 1772-78. This is a useful abridgement of the 
Dictionary of Ducange, with Charpcntier's additions. 

17. Vertueh cine* vollxtaruligen grammatisch-krititchen 
Wbrterbuch* der lloch Teuttehen Mundart, mil bettan- 
diger Verglcichung der iibrigen Mundarten, besonders 
aber der Ober Teuttehen. Essay towards a complete 
Grammatical and Critical Dictionary of the High Ger- 
man Dialect, with a constant comparison of the other 
Dialects, particularly the Upper German. 1774-86, 

5 vols. 4to. 

18. Walleriu* ( 'hemic. Waller's Chemistry, translated 
from the Latin. 

19. AUgemcincs \ crzeicJmit* rimer EUcher, mil kurzen Am- 
merkungen, nebst einem gelehrten Anzeiger, auf da* lahr 
1776. A General Catalogue of new Books, with short 
Notes, and an Index, for the year 1776. Leipsic, 1776, 
Svo. Also the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th annual scries 
of the same periodical publication, down to 1781. 

20. SchautUatz de* Haierischcn Erlfolge Kreigt, u. t. UK 
Theatre of the War of the Bavarian Succession, &c. 

6 numbers. Leipsic, 1778, 1780, 4 to. 

21. MUitansches Tatchenbuch auf da* lahr 1 7 SO. Mili- 
tary Pocket-book for the Year 1780. Leipsic, 12mo. 

22. J. Williams Urtprung, Wachsthum und Gegenwarti- 
ger Zuttand der Norditchen Ketcke. J. Williams's Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of the Northern Govern- 
ments, translated i 
Leipsic, 1779-81, 2 

23. Kurzer ~ 
ten, so fern sic 



es Unterhalt*, auf Verg* 
auf Krgienmg der Ge- 



Arts 

Sciences, so far as they have for their object to i 
the wants, to increase the pleasures of life, and to re- 
gulate the government of society. Leipsic, 1778-81. 2d 
edit. 1783-9. 4 vols. Hvo. 

24. Ueber die Getchichte der Teuttehen 
Teuttche Mundarten und Teuttche Sprachlchre. On the 
History of the German Language, on German Dialects, 
and German Grammar. Ibid. 1781, Svo. 

25. Ueber den Urtprung der Sprache und den Ban der 
Worttr. On the Origin and Structure of ! 
Ibid. 1781, Svo, 

26. Teuttche Sprachlchre, zum Gebrauch der Schulen in 
den KbnigL Preu*t. Landen. German Grammar, for 
the use of the schools in his Prussian Majesty's domin- 
ions. Berlin, 1781. 2d edit, improved and enlarged, 
1792. This grammar lias been frequently reprinted. 

27. Auszag out der Teuttehen Sprachlchre fir ~ 
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Aitalim* Abridgement of the German Grammar for School*. 
17H1, 8vc 

28. Lehrgebaude der Teutsehen Sprache, zur Erluuterung 
der Teutsehen SprachUhre fir Sckulen. Theory of the 
German I-anguage, to illustrate the German Grammar 
for Schools. 

29. Tindalt und Sr More Ammerhungen zu Bapins Ges- 
chichte von England. Tindal's and More** Notes to 
Rapin's Hist. of Engl. Translated from the English. 

30. Veriuch ttntr Geschichte der Culhsr da Menshlichen 
Geschlechts. Essay towards a History of the Civilisa- 
tion of the Human Race. 1782, Hvo. 

31. Leipziger Politische Zeitung und Allerley. Leipsic 
Political Journal and Miscellanies. 

32. Neves Grammatiseh-kritisches Wbrtcrbuch der Englis- 
chrn Sprache, far die Teutsehen. New Grammatical 
and Critical Dictionary of the English Language, for 
Germans. Leipsic, 1783, 8vo. 

S3. Beytrage zur Biirgerlicken Geschichte, zur Geschichte 
der Cultur, zur yaturgrschichte, Naturlehre, und dent 
Feldbaue ; aus den Schrifien der Ahailcmie der Wissens- 
chafien zu BriisseL Contributions to Civil History, to 
the History of Culture, to Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, and Agriculture ; from the Transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences ut Brussels. Leipsic, 1783, 
8vo. 

34. Porsctzungen und Ergunzungen zu Christ. GottL Iuchers 
allgemeinem Gelehrten Lexico. Continuations and Ad- 
ditions to Christ. Gottl. Idcher's General Dictionary of 
Literature. These additions by Adelung extend trom 
letter A to K. Leipsic, 1784, 2 vols. 4 to. 

35. Uebcr den Teutsehen StyL On German Style. Berlin, 
1785, 3 vols. 8vo. 

86. Neue Leipziger Gelekrte Zeitung. The New Leipsic 
Literary Journal. This work was conducted by Adelung 
in 1785 and following years. 

37. Grundsatze der Teutsehen Orthographic. Principles 
of German Orthography. Leipsic, 1782, 8vo. 

38. Geschichte drr Menschlichen Narrheit oder Lehent 
beschredmngen bcruhmtcr SchtcarzkunstUr, (ioldmaclier, 
Tcuftlsbanner, Zcichen und L.inicndeuter, Schtciirmer, 
Wahrsager und anderer philosophischer VnhoUlcn. A 
History of Human Folly ; or Lives of the must cele- 
brated Necromancers, Alchemists, Conjurors, Astrolo- 
gers, Soothsayers, &c. Leipsic, 1785-87-89, 7 vols. 

39. Geschichte der Philosophie fir LeiUtabcr. A History 
of Philosophy, for Amateurs. 1786-87, 3 vols. 

40. Volstdndige Anweisung zur Teulsthen Orthographic, 
nebst etnem hleinen IVorterbuche fir die Ausprache, Or- 
thographic, Biegung und AUietung. Complete System 
of German Orthography, with a smali Dictionary for 
Pronunciation, Orthography, Derivation, &c. Leipsic, 
1788, 2 vols. 2d edit. 17*. 

41. Jacob Piiterich von Beicherzhausen, cm Kleiner Be,. 

i ; ... 
tm .v/nr«- 

Jacob Piiterich, &c. a small Contri- 



i to the History of Gentian Poetry in the age of 
the Suabian Minstrels. Uipsic, 1788, 4 to. 

42. Auszug aus dent Graminatisch-hritischen Irorterbuch 
der Uahen Teutsehen Alundart Abridgement of the 
Grammatical and Critical Dictionary of the High Ger- 
man Dialect. Leipsic, 1793, 1 vol. 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. 

43. MUhridales, oder Allgemeine Sprorhcnkumk. Milhri- 
dates, or a General History of Languages, with the 
Lord's Prayer, as a specimen, in nearly live hundrcil 
Languages and Dialects. Berlin, vol. i. 1808 ; vol. ii. 
1809; vol. iii. part i. 1812. This great work was led 
by Adelung in an unfinished state; but, as already 
mentioned, it has been continued by that able philo- 
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loger Professor Vater of Konigsherg, to whom the Addasjg 
public is indebted for an excellent Hebrew Grammar. II 

Adepts. 

It is observed by Madame dc Stacl, that the English ar* v 
much better acquainted than the French with the litero- 
ture of Germany; but we have met with very few pos- 
sessed of any knowledge of the works of this learned and 
celebrated writer ; and, with the exception of one or two 
of his smaller essays, none of them, we believe, has ever 
been translated into the language of this country. In the 
above list there are more than one work which might 
probably be published with advantage in the English 
tongue. (k.) 

ADEMPTION, in the Civil Ixttc, implies the revoca- 
tion of a grant, donation, or the like. 

ADEN, a city on the Arabian coast, to the east of the 
Straits of Babelmandcl. It is situated in Lat. 12. 50. N. 
Long. 45. 10. E. According to the Arabians, it derives its 
name from Aden, the son of Saba, and grandson of Abra- 
ham. Be this as it may. it was once the most flourishing 
city of Arabia, though it now presents little more than a 
heap of ruins surrounded with miserable huts. But it is 
nevertheless a place of considerable consequence on that 
coast, from the superiority of its harbour, and its other 
advuntoges for trade. It is accessible at all times of the 
year; and from it a constunt intercourse may be maintained 
with the coast of Africa. Coffee of the host quality, and 
all the other articles which enter into the commerce of the 
lied Sea, may be procured at this port. In particular, it 
is the chief mart fur the gums brought over from the 
north-eastern districts of Africa ; on which account this 
drug may be procured here at a cheaper rate than at 
Mocha. The English traders are much in favour at Aden. 
— See Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia, and Milburn's Oriental 
Commerce. 

ADENANTID2RA, in Botany, Bastard Flower- 

PEN'CB. 

ADENAU, r circle in the department Rhine Moselle, 
in the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine. It extends 
over 172 square miles, or 110,080 acres, and contains 
19,210 inhabitants, all Catholics, except 16 Jews and 
eight Protestant*- in one city, three market towns, and 267 
villages. It is watered by the river Ahr. It is generally 
a hilly anil woody country, where little corn except oats 
grows, and where the chief subsistence is potatoes. Cattle 
and sheep are bred with tolerable success ; and potashes 
and eliarcoal arc made from the forests. Tbere is some 
little employment furnished by spinning and weaving both 
linens mid woollens on a small scale. The chief place of 
the same name contains 1250 inhabitants. 

ADENBl'RG, or AlMWMIM, a town of We 
and in the duchy of Berg, subject to the i 
h is 12 miles north-east of Cologne, and 17 i 
Long. 7. 25. E. Lat. 51. 2. N. 

ADENOGRAPHY, that part of anatomy which i 
Of the glandular parts. 

ADENOIDES, glani 
epithet applied to the Prostata. 

ADENOLOGY, the same with Adrnoc;raphy. 

ADENOS, a kind of cotton ; otherwise called 
cotton. It comes from Aleppo by the way of Marseilles. 

ADEONA, in Mythology, the name of a goddess in- 
voked by the Romans when they set out ujion a journey. 

ADEPHAGIA, in Myihotofry. the goddess of gluttony, 
to whom the Sicilians paid religious worship. 

AD EPS, in Anatomy, the tilt fmmd in the abdomen. 
It also signifies animal fut of any kind. 

ADEPTS, a term among alchemists for those who pre- 
tended to have found the panacea and philosopher's I 
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" Such is the nature," says 
philosophy, that one mortal i 
to another, than the paper on which 
of itself declare their mcani 
but from heaven." 

ADE11BIJAN. See Adirbeitsan. 

ADERNO, a city at the foot of Mount Etna in Sicily, 
in the intendancy of Catania. It in built in an unhealthy 
situation, but containa 6600 inhabitants. It has several 
churches, the chief of which is supported by beautiful 
pillars of polished lava. It is the site of the ancient city 
Hadranum, whose ruins are still visible. In the river 
Giarrctta, which passes the city, is a remarkable water- 
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ADES, or Hades, denotes the invisible state. In the 
heathen mythology, it comprehends all those regions that 
lie beyond the river Styx, visu Erebus, Tartarus, and 
Elysium. Sec Hell. 

ADESSENARIANS, Adessekakh, in Church History, 
• sect of Christians who hold the real presence of Christ's 
body in the eucharist, though not by way of transubstan- 
tiation. They difTer considerably no to this presence ; 
some holding that the body of Christ is in the bread, 
others that it is about the bread, and others that it is un- 
der the bread. 

ADl'lLIATION, a Gothic custom, whereby the chil- 
dren of a former marriage are put upon the same footing 
with those of the second. This is also called tinio prolium, 
and still retained in some parts of Germany ; though Hci- 
ncccius observes that this is not adoption. 

ADHA, a festival which the Mahometans celebrate on 
the 10th iiay of the month Dhoalhrgiat, which is the 12th 
and last of their year. This month being particularly 
destined fur the ceremonies which the pilgrims observe at 
Mecca, it takes its name from thence ; for the word signi- 
fies the month of Pilgrimage. On that day they sacrifice 
with great solemnity, at Mecca, and nowhere else, a sheep, 
which is called by the same name as the festival itself. 
The Turks commonly call the festival the Great Bairam, 
to distinguish it from the lesser, which ends their fast, 
and which the Christians of the Levant call the 
the Turk*. The Mahometans celebrate this festival, 
of the city of Mecca, in a neighbouring valley ; I 



ADHESION, a termchicfly used todenote the force with 
hich the surface of a solid remains attached to the sur- 



face of a liquid, after they have lieen brought into 
Suppose a polished glass plate to be sus| 



ly from one extremity of a balance, and to be exactly 

if 



counterpoised by weight* put into the opposite 
we bring this plate in contact with the surface of a quan- 
tity of mercury, we shall find that a certain additional 
weight must be placed in the opposite scale in order to 
separate the glass from the mercury. The force which 
kept the two bodies in contact is called adhesion. Three 
sets of experiments on this subject have been published 
by different philosophers. 

Dr Hrook Taylor, in a paper on Magnetism, inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1721, describe* the re- 
sult of his trials to determine the weight necessary to se- 
parate fir-boards of different sizes from the surface of 
water. The result of his experiment* was, that the weight 
necessary is proportional to the surface of the fir-board to 
be raised. 

In the year 1773, Guyton-Morvcau ascertained experi- 
mentally the force of adhesion of eleven different metals 
of mercury. The metals which he employed were pure. 
The surface of each was an inch (French) in diameter, 
and polished. The following table exhibit* the weight in 
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Lead- ..397 

Bismuth 372 

Platinum... 
Zinc......... 

Copper.. 148 

Antimony 128 

Iron 115 

Cobalt 8 

M. Morveau ascertained likewise that the adhesive force 
is not diminished by removing the pressure of the air. 

A great number of experiments on the same subject 
were made at a still later period by Mr Achard of Berlin. 
He measured the force ol adhesion between various sub- 
itances aod water. He found that when the temperature 
was increased, the adhesion proportionally diminished. 
He even attempted to determine the diminution occa- 
sioned by the elevation of temperature, amounting to a 
single degree of the thermometer ; and gives us a formula 
denoting that diminution. But it is not necessary to enter 
into any details respecting his experiments here, for a rea- 
son that will appear immediately. 

Besides these three philosophers, many others have ex- 
amined the rise of liquids in capillary tubes, a phenomenon 
which is nothing else than a peculiar case of adhesion, 
though we cannot with propriety treat of it here. Laplace 
published a dissertation on the subject in the year 1805, 
in which he Has given us an historical detail, wnich, how- 
ever, is far from accurate. His reasoning appears to us in 
general correct; though several very plain proposition* 
are rather obscured than elucidated by his mathematical 
demonstrations. 

When we make experiments on the adhesion of solid* 
to liquids, and endeavour to ascertain the force requisite 
to separate them from each other, two cases may occur: 
the solid body may separate from the liquid dry, or its 
surface may be covered with a thin coating of the liquid, 
which it retains. If a surface of tallow be placed in con- 
tact with water, and separated from it by weights succes- 
sively introduced into the opposite scale, we shall find, 
after the separation has taken place, that the surface of 
the tallow is dry, or that it has not carried along with it a 
thin coating of the water. But when we employ a fir- 
board, a* Dr Brook Taylor did in hi* experiment*, and as 
Mr Achard did in many of his, the case is very different : 
we shall find the whole surface of the board thoroughly 
that is to say, a thin film of the liquid remains 
to the wood. Now, it is only the first of these 
two cases that can be considered as exhibiting the true 
force of adhesion. In the second case, it is not the solid 
which separates from the liquid, but one portion of the 
liquid which separates from the other. Such experiments, 
therefore, really show the force of cohesion between the 
particles of the liquid, not the force of adhesion between 
the solid and the liquid. Now, as the experiment* of 
Brook Taylor and Achard belong all to this last case, it is 
obvious that they cannot be considered a* experiment* on 
adhesion. We must therefore leave them out of our con- 
sideration at present. The cohesion of the particles of 
liquids is well known to diminish as the temperature in- 
creases, till at a certain temperature this cohesion disap- 
pears altogether, and the liquids assume the state of elas- 
tic fluids, the particles of which repel each other. Hence 
the reason why, in Achard's experiments, the 
force diminished a* the temperature increased. 
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it obviously on attractive force, by which the 
rfkee* arc kept in contact. It mast evidently in- 
ns the surfaces adhere, became the number of 
in the same ratio. This force 
when tiie two surfaces arc at any perceptible 
distance from one another ; so that it acts only ut insensible 
distances. From Morveau's experiments it appears, that 
it differs very much in intensity w hen different solids are 
made to adhere to the same liquid. Thus, gold adheres 
to mercury with a force more than twice as great as zinc 
does, and almost fifty-six times as great us cobalt docs. 
Now these two properties, namely, acting only at insensi- 
ble distances, and varying in intensity in different bodies, 
characterize that peculiar force known by the name of 
chemical affinity. But there is one particular in which 
chemical affinity appears at first sight to differ from adhe- 
sion. Chemical affinity is confined to the ultimate parti- 
cles or atoms of bodies ; whereas adhesion takes place be- 
tween surfaces of any size whatever. 

But if we consider that these surfaces consist each of 
a congeries of atoms united into a large mass by the force 
of cohesion ; that adhesion is not sensible at any percep- 
tible distance, however great the extent of surfaces may 
be ; and that its strength increases in proportion to the 
surfaces ; — if we consider these phenomena, we shall find 
reason to conclude that adhesion is a force which act* 
only between the atoms or integrant particles of bodies. 
It is therefore merely a case of cAcmicai affinity. 

The phenomena of adhesion depend upon the strength 
of affinity between the adhering bodies. If the affinity be 
weak, the two surfaces will separate by a small force ap- 
plied, and the solid will retain no impression of the liquid 
whatever. This happens when cobalt is brought in con- 
tact with mercury, or tallow with water. If the affinity 
be strong, a considerable force will be requisite to separate 
the two surfaces. This is the case when gold or silver is 
brought in contact with mercury. So great is the affinity 
indeed in these cases, that if the adhesion continue for a 
short time, a combination actually takes place between 
the two metals. In that case the gold comes away white, 
or coated over with a film of mercury ; the experiment is 
no longer an example of the force of adhesion between 
mercury and gold, but exhibits the cohesive force of the 
particles of mercury to each other. We have even found 
that this holds with platinum, though it be a metal which 
has a much weaker affinity for mercury than gold has. If 
a clean surface of platinum be kept for some time in con- 
tact with that of mercury, a very evident amalgamation 
takes place. 

When a surface of wood, marble, or metal, cornea in 
contact with water, on removing it we find that surface 
moist ; that is to say, it has carried with it a thin film of 
water. This shows us that the adhesive force of water, 
or the affinity of water to these different bodies, is greater 
than the cohesive force of the particles of water to each 
other. Yet this force is not sufficiently strong to produce 
a chemical combination between the respective bodies. 
When a surface of sugar or common salt comes in contact 
with water, this surface is not merely wetted. If the con- 
tact be continued for a sufficient time, the solid loses its 
cohesion, and is dissolved by the liquid. This is a compli- 
cated case. The water by capillary attraction insinuates 
itself through the pores of the sugar. The minute crystals 
of sugar are deprived of their cohesion to each other by 
this intervening liquid. Being separated from each other, 
they gradually dissolve or enter into a chemical combina- 
tion with the water. (l.) 
^ ADHIL, inAstrrmomy, a star of the sixth magnitude.upon 
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ADIANTUM. in Botany, Maiden-Hair. Adiantum 
ADIAPHORISTS, in Church History, n name import- t 
ing lukewarmncKB, given in the 16th century to the mo- ^J^lfS 
derate Lutherans, who embraced the opinion of Melanch-^*^^ 



opinion of Mela 
thon, whose disposition was much more pacific than that 
of Luther. 

ADJAZZO, Adhazzo, or Ajaccio, a handsome town 
and castle of Corsica, in the Mediterranean, with a bishop's 
sec and a good harbour. It is populous, and fertile in 
wine. It is 27 miles south-west of Corte. Long. 41. 54. E. 
Lat. 38. 5. N. 

ADJECTIVE, in Grammar, a kind of noun joined with 
a substantive, either expressed or implied, to denote its 
qualities or incidents. 

ADIGE, a river in Italy, which, taking its rise south of 
the lake Glace, among the Alps, runs south by Trent, then 
east by Verona, in the territory of Venice, and falls into 
the Gulf of Venice north of the mouth of the Po. 

ADJOURNMENT, the putting off a court or other 
meeting till another day. There is a difference between 
the adjournment and the prorogation of the parliament ; 
the former not only being for a shorter time, but also done 
by the house itself ; whereas the latter is an act of royal 
authority. 

ADIlH)CIRE, derived from adept, fat, and cera, wax, 
denotes a substance which has been lately examined by 
chemists. It is formed by a certain change which the 
soft parts of animal bodies undergo when kept for some 
time in running water, or when a great number of dead 
bodies are heaped together in the same place. Great 
quantities of this substance were found on removing the 
animal matters from a burial-ground at Paris in the year 
1787. In this burial-ground 1200 or 1500 bodies were 
thrown together into the same pit, and being decomposed, 
were converted into this substance. It has some of the 
properties of wax or spermaceti. 

ADIPOSE, a term used by anatomists for any cell, 
membrane, &c. that is remarkable for its fatness. 

ADIRBEITSAN, in Geography, a province of Persia, 
in Asia, and part of the ancient Media. It is bounded on 
the north by the province of Schirvan, on the south by 
Irac-Agcmi and kurdistan, on the east by Ghilan and the 
Caspian Sea, and on the west by Turcoman ia. Long. 42. 
to 48. E. Lat. 36. to 39. N. 

ADIT, in a general sense, the pasaage to, or entrance 
of, any thing. 

AniT of a Sfine, the hole or aperture whereby it ia 
entered and dug, and by which the water and ores are 
carried away. The term is sometimes used for the air- 
shift, which is a hole driven perpendicularly from the sur- 
face of the earth into some part of the mute, to give en- 
trance to the air. 

ADJUDICATION, in Scotiih Law, the name of that ac- 
tion by which a creditor attaches the heritable estate of 
his debtor, or his debtor's heir, in order to appropriate it 
to himself either in jmyment or security of me debt ; or 
that action by which the holder of an heritable right, 
labouring under any defect in point of form, may supply 
that defect. 

ADJUNCT, among philosophers, signifies something 
added to another, without being any necessary part of it. 
Thus, water absorbed by cloth or a' sponge is an adjunct, 
but no necessary part of either of these substance*. 

Adjunct, in Metaphysics, some quality belonging to 
either the body or mind, whether natural or acquired. 
Thus, thinking is an adjunct of the mind, and growth an 
adjunct of the body. 

Adjunct, in Music, a word which is employed to de- 
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Adjum It mode and the mode* of its two-fifths, which, from the in- 
tervals that constitute the relation between them and it, 

teato?*" * re caUed iu " d J" nrU - 
^^_ v _^. Adjuncts, in Rhetoric and Grammar, signify certain 

words or things added to others, to amplify or augment 

the force of the discourse. 

Adjunct Gods, or Adjuncts of the God*, among the 
Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added as assistants 
to the principal ones, to ease them in their functions. 
Thus, to Mara wax adjoined Bellona and Nemesis ; to Nep- 
tune, Salacia ; to Vulcan, the Cabiri ; to the Good Genius, 
the Lares : to the Evil, tin I mures, Ac 

ADJUTANT, in the military art, is an officer whose 
business it is to assist the major. Each battalion of font 
and regiment of horse has an adjutant, who receives the 
orders every night from the brigade-major ; which, after 
carrying them to the colonel, he delivers out to the 
Serjeant*. When detachments are to be made, he gives 
the number to be furnished by each company or troop, 
and assigns the hour and place of rendezvous. 

At>JVT.4STt-ffentral, among the Jesuits, a select num- 
ber of fathers, who resided with the general of the order, 
each of whom had a province or country assigned him, as 
England, Holland, Ac; and their business was to inform 

To this end they had their correspondents delegated, 
CrDiflsuritrBt visitors, rt'^cn t s% provi nc in! ^ t Sec* 

ADJUTORILM, a term used by physicians for any 
medicine in a prescription but the capital one. 

ADLE Eooa, such as have not received an impregnation 
from the semen of the cock. 

ADLEGATION, a term formerly used in the public 
law of the German empire, to denote the right claimed by 
the states of the empire of adjoining plenipotentiaries, in 
public treaties and negotiations, to those of the emperor, 
for the transacting of mattera which relate to the empire 
in general ; in which aense adlegation differs from fcya- 
tion, which is the right of sending ambassadors on a per- 
son's own account- 

ADLOCUTION, Adlocutio, in Antiquity, is chiefly 
understood of speeches made by Koman generals to their 
armies, to encourage them before a battle. We frequent- 
ly find those adlocutions expressed on medals by the ab- 
breviature Adlocut. Coh, — The general is sometimes re- 
presented as seated on a tribunal, often on a bank or 
mound of turf, with the cohorts ranged orderly round him, 
in manipuli and turmre. The usual formula in adlocutions 
was, Fortit estet ar fitlut. 

ADMANUENSES, in ancient law-books, persons who 
swore by laying their hands on the book, as was the 
case with laymen. Clerks did not swear on the book, 
their word being reputed as their oath ; whence they were 
also denominated Jide dir?ni. 

ADMINICLE, a term used chiefly in old law-books to 
imply an aid, help, assistance, or support. The word is 
Latin, adminiculum ; and derived from adminicular, to 
prop or support. 

Adminicle, in Scatith Law, signifies any writing or deed 
referred to by a party, in an action of law, for proving his 
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Sir Henry Spelman 
dignity were derived from 
ison of the holy wars, brought 
in the Arabian language, signi- 
, and was the ordinary title of 



•MINICULATOR, an ancient officer of the church, 
business it was to attend to and defend the cause 



of widows, orphans, and others destitute of help. 

ADMINISTRATION, in general, the government, di- 



or management of affairs, and particularly the 
exercise of distributive justice. Among ecclesiastics, it is 
ften used to express the giving or dispensing of the l 

'ADMINISTRATOR, in 
vou ii. 



ordinary commits the administration of the goods of a Adminis- 
person deceased, in default of an executor. If the admi- trstor 
nistrator die, his executor* are not administrators ; but the 
court is to grant a new administration. The origin of ad- 
ministrators is derived from the civil law. Their establish- 
ment in England is owing to a statute made in the 31st 
year of Edward III. Till then, no office of this kind was 
known beside that of executor ; in case of a want of 
which, the ordinary had the disposal of goods of persons 
intestate, Ac. 

Administrator, in Scofish Law,*, person legally cm- 
powered to act for another whom the law presumes in- 
capable of acting for himself. 

Administrator is sometimes used for the president of 
a province ; for a person appointed to receive, manage, 
and distribute the revenues of an hospital or religious 
house ; for a prince who enjoys the revenues of a i 
larized bishop ; and for the regent of a kingdom 
the minority of a prince or a vacancy of the throne. 

ADMIRABILIS Sal, the same with Glaubrr* Salt. 

ADMIRAL, a great officer or magistrate, who has the 
government of a navy, and the hearing of all maritime 

Author* are divided with regard to the origin and 
nominfltion o*^ (his inijw~irLiin£ ofiic ( t» 
thinks that both the nai 
the Saracens, and, by 
amongst us ; for admiral, in I 

fies a prince, or chief ruler, and was the ordinary title of 
the governors of cities, provinces, Ac. ; and therefore they 
called the commander of the navy by that name, as a 
name of dignity and honour. Ducange assures us that 
the Sicilians were the first, and the Genoese the next, 
who gave the denomination of admiral to the co 
of their naval armaments ; and that they took it I 
Saracen or Arabic emir, a general name for every com- 
manding officer. As for the exact time when the word 
was introduced among us, it is uncertain. Some think it 
was in the reign of Edward I. Sir Henry Spelman is of 
opinion that it was first used in the reign of Henry IIL 
because neither the laws of Oleron, made in 1260, nor 
Bracton, who wrote about that time, make any mention of 
it. In the latter part of that reign, not only the historians, 
but the charters themselves, very frequently use the word 

SSSSllRhSHM 

Anciently there were generally three or four admirals 
appointed for the English seas, all of them holding the 
office durante beneplacito, and each of them having par- 
ticular limits under his charge and government : aa 
admirals of the fleet of ships from the mouth of the 
Thames, northward, southward, or westward. Besides 
these, there were admirals of the Cinque Port*. We 
sometimes find that one person had been admiral of the 
fleets to the southward, northward, and westward ; but the 
title of Adntiralit Anglitt was not frequent till the reign of 
Henry IV. when the king's brother had that title given 
him, which in all commissions afterwards was granted to 
the succeeding admirals. It may be observed, that there 
was a title above that of admiral of England, which wan, 
locum tenent regit taper mare, the king's lieutenant-general 
of the sea : this title we find mentioned in the reign of 
Richard II. Before the use of the word admiral was 
known, the title of cuttot maris was made use of. 

Of the rank of admiral there are three degrees . admiral, 
vice-admiral, rear-admiral. Each of these degrees consista 
of three divisions, which are distinguished by as many 
colours or flags ; hence all admirals assume the 
title of Jiaff-ojicert, and I 
order >— 
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Admiralt of the Red, of the White, of the Blue Squad- 



atthe 

Red, of the While, of 




from the French, and oca AJmtml 



It may be remarked, that 
no Admiral of the Red Squadron ; that Bag, according to 
a vulgar error, having been taken from us by the Dutch 
in one of thorn' arduous struggles for naval superiority 
which that nation was once able to maintain against the 
naval power of England. But the fact is, die red flag 
was laid aside on the union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland, when the Union flag was adopted in ita 
place, and usually hoisted by the admiral commanding in 
chief. The red flag, however, has recently been revived, 
on an occasion worthy of the event ; namely, on the pro- 
motion of naval officers which took place in November 
1805, in consequence of the memorable victory off Tra- 
falgar. Navy. 

Admiral or the Fleet is a mure honorary distinc- 
tion, which gives no command, but an increase of half- 
pay, bis being three guineas a day, and that of an admi- 
ral two guineas. It is sometimes conferred, but not al- 
ways, on the senior admiral on the list of naval officers, 
being held at present by his royal highness the duke of 
Clarence. If the admiral of the fleet should happen to 
serve afloat, he is authorized to carry the union flag at 
the main-lap-gallant-mast head ; which was the case when 
the duke ol Clarence escorted Louis XV11L across the 
Channel to take possession of the throne of France. 

The comparative rank which flag-officers hold with offi- 
cers in the army has been settled as follows by his Ma- 
jesty's order in council : — 

The admiral and commander-in-chief of the fleet lias 
the rank of a field-marshal in the army ; admirals with 
flags at the main take rank with generals of horse and 
foot; vice-admirals with lieutenant-generals; rear-admi- 
rals with major-generals; commodores with broad pendants 
with brigadier-generals. See Navy. 

Admiral, the Loan Hioh, of England, an ancient 
officer of high rank in the state, in whom not only the go- 
vernment of the navy is vested, but who, long before any 
regular navy existed in England, presided over a sove- 
reign court, with authority to hear and determine all 
causes relating to the sea, and to take cognizance ol' all 
offences committed thereon. 

There can be little doubt of the Astatic origin of the 
name given to this officer, which does not appear to have 
been known in the languages of Europe before the time 
of the holy wars. Amir, in Arabic, is a chief or com- 
mander of forces ; it is the same word as the ameer of 
the peninsula of India (as ameer al omrak, the chief 
of lords or princes), and the euur of the Turks or 8a- 
who had, and still have, their emir or ameer I 
• of the sea ; amir' I other durtta, com- 
naval armament. The incorporation of the 
lie noun appears, we believe, for the first 
I in the Annals of Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
in the tenth century, who calls the Caliph Omar Amirol 
, seu, Jm/terator Jidelivm. Spelman says, " In 
icenorum quatuor prortores statuit, qui 
The ' 

by the 
write Almirant 

would aeem to have been aware of the origin of the word, 
when he sneaks of " the mast of some peat AmmiraL" 
It ia obvious, then, that the supposed derivations of 




'he d is evidently impertinent, and is From tht 

French, who say AmiruL Tile Spanish interrupted 

I the Portuguese the same. Miltuu pointed Edt 

avc been aware of the origin of the word, mouth of tl 



oX/ufsc from the Greek, c 
unreal from the Saxon, are I 
mologies. 

The period of time about which this i 
his appearance in the governments of ! 
corroborates the supposition of ita 
in imitation of the 

of the Christian heroes from the holy I 
to Moreri, Florent de Varenne, in the y 
first admiral known in France ; but by the I 
writers of that nation, the title was unknown till, In 1284, 
Enguerand de Coussy was constituted Admiral. The 
first admiral by name that we know of in England was 
W. de Leyboume, who was appointed to that office bj 
Edward I. in the year 1286, under the title of Admiral 
de la mer du Ray d~ AmjleUrrt. Mariana, in his History </ 
Spam, says that Don Sancho, having resolved to make 
war on the barbarians (Moors), prepared a great fleet . 
and as the Genoese were at that time very powerful by 
sea, and experienced and dexterous sailors, he sent to 
Genoa to invite, with great offers, Benito Zacharias into 
his service ; that he accepted those offers, and brought 
with him twelve ships; that the king named him his ad- 
miral (Almirante), and conferred on him the office for a 
limited time. This happened in the year 1284. Several 
Portuguese authors observe, that then* office of Almirante 
was derived from the Genoese, who had it from the Sici- 
lians, and these from the Saracens ; and it appears, from 
Souza's Hittoria Genealoaica da Coxa Real, that, in 1322, 
Minr Manuel Piragow was invited from Genoa into Por- 
tugal, and appointed to the office of Almirante, with a sa- 
lary of three thousand pounds (livras) a year, and certain 
lands, Ac on condition that he should furnish, on his part, 
twenty men of Genoa, all experienced in sea affairs, and 
quulihed to be alcaidu (captains) and arraise* (master*) 
of ships : all of which terms, almirante, aleauli, and arrait, 
are obviously of Arabic derivation. 

Edward I. who began his reign in 1272, went to the 
Holy Land, and visited Sicily on his return. He must 
therefore have had an opportunity of informing himself 
concerning the military and naval science of the various 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean — an opportuni- 
ty which so able and warlike a prince would not neglect; 
but whether the title and office of admiral existed in 
England before his time, as same are inclined to think, 
or whether W. dc Leybuurne was first created to that 
office in 1286, as before mentioned, we believe there is 
no authentic record to enable us to decide. Supposing 
him, however, to be the first, Edward may either have 
adopted the office and title from the Genoese, or the Si- 
cilians, or the Spaniards, or the French ; or even had it 
directly from the Saracens, against whom he hud fought, 
and with whom he had afterwards much amicable inter- 
course. It would seem, however, that the office was in 
Edward's time merely honorary; for that monarch, in 
13(17, orders the lord mayor of London, at his peril and 
without delay, to provide a good ship, well equip|>ed, to 
carry his pavilions and tents; and, in the same year, an- 
other order is addressed to the Vieecamts Kantia; to I 
vide, for immediate passage across the seas, tot et 
ftmm et ciaias as the constable of Dover Castle i 
demand, without one word being mentioned of the admi- 
ral. (Rymer, vol. iii. p. 32.) 

the 34th Edward II. we have a regular and un- 
!ed succession of admirals. In that year he ap- 
Edward Charles Admiral of the North, from the 
of the river Thames northward, and Gervasc Al- 
lard Admiral of die West, from the mouth of the Thames 
; and these two admirals of the north and the 
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west were continued down to the 34th Edward III., when 
'John dc Rcuuchamp, lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
constable of the Tower of London, and of the Castle of 
Dover, was constituted High Admiral of England . but 
nine years afterwards the office was again divided into 
north and west, and so continued until the 10th Richard 
II., when Hichard, ton of Alain earl of Arundel, was ap- 
pointed Admiral of England. Two years after this it was 
again divided as before ; and in the loth year of the same 
reign, Edward earl of 1! i it land and Cork, afterwards duke 
of Albemarle, was constituted High Admiral of the North 
and West; and alter him the marquis of Dorset, and 
earl of Somerset, son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancas- 
ter ; then Percy carl of Winchester next succeeded to 
the same title, which once more was dropped in the 2d 
of Henry IV. and divided as before. But in the 6th of 
the same reign the office of Admiral of England became 
permanently vested in one person. In the 14th Henry 
VI. John Holland duke of Exeter was created Admiral 
of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine for life ; and in the 
third year of Edward VI. John Dudley carl of Warwick 
was constituted High Admiral of England, Ireland, Wales, 
Calais, Boulogne, the marches of the same, Normandy, 
Gascony, and Aquitaine, also Captain-general of the navy 
and seas of the king, &c. In the 27th Elizabeth. Charles 
Lord Howard had all the aforesaid titles, with the addi- 
tion of Captain-general of the navy and seas of the said 



the 20th November 1632, the 
ral was for the first time put in I 
officers of state being the commissioners. During" the 
Commonwealth, a committee of parliament managed the 
affairs of the admiralty. At the Restoration, in 1660, 
his royal highness Jamca duke of York was constituted 
Lord High Admiral of England. The commission was 
revoked on the 22d May 1684, and King diaries II. held 
the admiralty in his own hands, and managed it by the 
great officers of his privy council until his death. He 
took this occasion of reserving for his own use all the 
droits and perquisites claimed by the lord high admi- 
ral. King James II. declared himself in council Lord 
High Admiral and Lord General; and he managed the 
affairs of the admiralty and navy by Mr Secretary Pepyi 
all the time of his reign. In the 1st William and Mary, 
the admiralty was again put in commission. In the 6th 
Anne (1707), his royal highness George prince of Den- 
mark was appointed High Admiral of Great Britain (in 
consequence of the union of the two crowns), with a 
council to assist htm ; and at his death the queen acted 
in the office by Mr Burchett. On the 29th November 
1 70s. it was again put in commission, or rather, the earl 
of Pembroke was constituted High Admiral, with a coun- 
cil to assist him ; since which time the office of lord 
high admiral continued to be executed by lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, until the 2d of May 1827, 
when his royal highness the duke of Clarence was ap- 
pointed Lortt High Admiral, with a council of four mem- 
bers to assist him ; in which office he continued to act, to 
the great satisfaction of the navy at large, until, at hia 
own request, he was permitted by his Majesty to resign 
his high office, on the 10th September 1828, when it was 
again put in commission. 

Prince George of Denmark, when lord high admiral, 
having surrendered, by a formal instrument, all the rights, 
profits, perquisites, and advantages whatsoever, appertain- 
ing to the office, for the benefit and use of the public, with 
the exception of the sum of L2500 a year, to be disposed 
of in such manner, and for such particular uses, as her 

t; 



of the lord high admiral, which had hitherto been no 
more than 300 marks, was now fixed, by warrant under 
privy seal, at L.7000 a year; which sum, by 1st George 
11. was divided equally among seven commissioners, and 
continued to be so down to the present time, the part of 
the commissioner who stood first in the patent having, 
however, been made up from other funds to L3000 a 
year, and, in the year 1806, further increased by Lord 
Howick, then first lord commissioner, to L5000 a year. 
Since the surrender above mentioned, all the droits of ad- 
miralty, as they are called, with all the fees, emoluments, 
perquisites, &c. whatsoever, have been taken from the 
admiral, and applied to public purposes. 

These droits and perquisites are by no means incon- 
siderable. As enumerated in the patent, they consist of 
flotson, jetson, lagon, treasure, deodands, derelicts, found 
within his jurisdiction ; all goods picked up at sea , all 
fines, forfeitures, ransoms, recognizances, and pecuniary 
punishments; all sturgeons, whales, porpusses, dolphins, 
rigs, and grampusses, and all such large fishes ; all ships 
ami goods of the enemy coming into any creek, road, or 
port, by stress of weather, mistake, or ignorance of the 
war ; all ships seised at sea, salvage, &c together with his 
shares of prizes; which shares wen 
tenths, in imitation probably of the 
their admiral, for supporting the dignity of hia officer atM 

now wholly given up by 
to the captors, and such share of the droits as 
may be thought proper. The lord 
high admiral also claimed, and enjoyed as his due, the 
cast ships ; and the subordinate officers of the navy, as 
their perquisites, all other decayed and unserviceable 
stores. 

Though by act of 2d William and Mary the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty are vested with all and 
singular authorities, jurisdictions, and powers, which have 
been and are vested, settled, and placed in the lord 
high admiral of England for the time being, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as if the said commissioners were 
lord high admiral of England ; yet there is this remark- 
able difference in the two patents by which they ore con- 
stituted, that the patent of the lord high admiral men- 
tions very little of the military part of his office, but chief- 
ly details his judicial duties as a magistrate ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the patent to the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty is very particular in directing them to go- 



vern the affairs of the navy, 
to their judicial powers. 
These power*, as set forth 



isak 



oily silent l 



the patent to the earl of 
Pembroke in 1701, are, the power to act by deputy; to 
take cognizance of all causes, civil and maritime, within 
his jurisdiction ; to arrest goods and persons ; to preserve 
public streams, ports, rivers, fresh waters, ana creeks 
whatsoever, within his jurisdiction, as well for the preser- 
vation of the ships, as of the fishes ; to reform too straight 
nets, and unlawful engines, and punish offenders ; to arrest 
ships mariners, pilots, masters, gunners, bombardiers, and 
any other persons whatsoever, able and fit for the service 
of the ships, as often as occasion shall require, and where- 
soever they shall be met with ; to appoint vice-admirals 
judges, and other officers, durante beneplaeito ; to remove, 
suspend, or expel them, and put others in their places, as 
he shall see occasion ; to take cognizance of civil and 
maritime laws, and of death, murder, and maim. 

It was by no means necessary that the lord high ad- 
miral should be a professional man. Henry VIII. made 
his natural son, the duke of Richmond, lord high ad- 



00 a year, to be disposed his natural son, the duke of Kichmond, lord high ad- 

1 particu|ar uses, as her miral of England, when he was but six years old. When 
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Admiral usually a commission under the great Real) appointing him 
I Admiral and Captain-general of the fleet, sometimes with 
y. j l0Wl . rtl to confer knighthood, and generally to punish with 
life and limb. Such a commission wa< granted by Henry 
VIII. to Sir Edward Howard, who executed indenture 
with the king to furnish 3000 men, 18 captains, I7.»ti 
soldiers, 1232 mariners and gunners ; the pay of himself 
to be 10s. a day, of a captain la. t>d, of the rest 5s. as 
wages, and •>*. for victuals each man, for twenty-eight 
days, together with certain (lend share*. 

It appears, from Mr Pepys's Natal C'olleriiemt, that the 
lord high admiral did anciently wear, on solemn occasions, 
a gold whistle, set with precious stones, hanging at the 
end of a gold chain. The whistle, it would seem, has long 
since descended to the boatswain and his mates, (m.) 

ADiliBAt., Lord High, of Scotland, one of the great 
officers of the crown, and supreme judge in all maritime 
cases within that port of Britain. 

Admiral is also an appellation given to the most con- 
siderable ship of a fleet ot merchantmen, or of the vessels 
employed in the cod fishery of Newfoundland. This last 



has the privilege of choosing what place he pleases on the 
shore to dry his fit 
the fishing places t 
long as the fishing 



; gives proper orders, and appoints 
tho»e who come after him ; and us 



a flag on 



Admiral, in Conchalagy, the English name c 
of the roluta, a shell-fish belonging to the order of i 



ADMIRALTY, High Court op. This is a court of 
law, in which the authority of the lord high admiral is 
exercised, in his judicial capacity, and wherein all causes 
are determined appertaining to the sea, and all offences 
tried that are committed thereon. Very little has been 
left on record of the ancient prerogative of the admirals 
of England. For some time after the first institution of 
the office, they judged all matters relating to merchants 
and mariners, which happened on the main sea, in a sum- 
mary way, according to the laws of Oleron, promulgated 
by Hichard I. These laws, which were little more than 
• transcript of the Khodian luws, became the universally 
received customs of the western part of the world. " All 
the sea-faring nations," says Sir f^eoline Jenkins, " soon 
after their promulgation, received and entertained these 
laws from the English, by way of deference to the sove- 
reignty of our kings in the British ocean, and to the judg- 
ment of our countrymen in sea affairs." 

In the patents granted to the early admirals between 
the latter end of the reign of Henry III. and until the 
close of that of Edward III. no mention is made of marine 
perquisites or of civil power, nor does it appear that the 
admirals enjoyed either ; but after the death of the lat- 
ter, new ana extraordinary powers were granted to them, 
and it would appear that they usurped others. The pre- 
amble to the statute of 13th Richard II. sets forth, that 
" forasmuch as a great and common clamour and com- 
plaint hath been oftentimes made before this time, and 
yet is, for that the admirals and their deputies hold their 
sessions within divers places of this realm, accroaching to 
them greater authority than belongeth to their office, in 
prejudice of our lord the king, and in destruction and im- 
poverishing of the common people ;' and it is therefore 
directed that the admirals and their deputies shall not 
meddle from henceforth of any thing done within the 
realm, but only ofa thing done upon the sea. And two years 
afterwords, in consequence, ns stated in the preamble of 
the statute, " of the great and grievous complaint of all 
the commons," it was ordained that the admiral's court 



ADM 

re Is, or of any thing done or arising within the bodies of Admiralty, 
counties, whether by land or by water, nor of wreck of v^*v^/ 
the sea ; but that the admiral should have cognizance of 
the death of a man, and of maihern done in great ship* 
being and hovering in the main stream of great rivers, yet 
only beneath the bridges of the tame rivers nigh the scsv 
Ho may also arrest ships in the great floats for the great 
voyages of the king and of the realm, and have jurisdic- 
tion over the said floats, but during the said voyages only. 
But if the admiral or his lieutenant exceed that jurisdic- 
tion, then, by 2d Henry IV., the statute of 13th Richard 
II. and common law may be holdcn against them ; and if 
a man pursues wrongfully in the admiralty court, his ad- 
versary may recover double damages at common law, and 
the pursuant, if attainted, shall incur the penalty of L.10 
to the king. 

The place which, according to Spclman, is absolutely 
subject to the jurisdiction of the admiral, is the sea; 
which, however, comprehends public rivers, fresh waters, 
creeks, and all places whatsoever, within the ebbing and 




diction in all causes, criminal and civil, except 
and the right of wreck. Lord Coke observes, that « be- 
tween the high water mark and the low water mark, the 
admiral hath jurisdiction ntprr agvam, when the sea is 
full, and as long as it flows, though the land be infra cor- 
pta comiUdiu at the reflow, so as of one place there is din- 

But though the statute restrained the lord high ad- 
miral, that he shall not hold plea of a thing rising in the 
body of a county, he is not restrained from making exe- 
cution upon the land, but is empowered to take either 
body or goods upon the land ; otherwise his jurisdiction 
would often prove a dead letter. He also can and does 
hold his court in the body ofa county. So, likewise, the 
civil power may apprehend and try persons who may have 
been guilty of offences cognizable at common law, though 
committed in the fleet, in any port or hurbour of Great 
Britain, or at sea, provided such persons have not already 
been tried for such offences, either by court-martial or in 
the admiralty court ; and in all ports, harbours, creeks, 
Ac. lying in any county, the high admiral and the sheriff, 
or coroner, as the case may be, have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Lord High Admiral is assisted in his Judicial 
functions by the following principal officers: — 1. The 
Vice-admiral; 2. the Judge; 3. the Registrar; 4. the 
Marshal ; 5. Advocate-general ; 6. Procurator-general ; 
7. Counsellor; 8. Solicitor. 

1. The Vict-ailmirtd. This officer is the admiral's de- 
puty or lieutenant, mentioned in the statutes of 13th and 
loth Richard II., and was the person, most probably, who 
presided in the court. At present the office of vice-ad- 
miral of England is a perfect sinecure, generally conferred 
on some naval officer of high rank and distinguished cha- 
racter in the service, having a salary attached to it in ad- 
dition to his half-pay of L.4C9. 5s. 8d. per annum. Thut of 
rear-admiral of England is the same, and the salary in 
addition to his half-puy is L370. 4s. 3d. per annum. Each 
county of England has its vice-admiral, which is little 
more than an honorary distinction, though the patent gives 
to him all the powers vested in the admiral himself. 
Similar powers were also granted to the judges of the ad- 
miralty county-courts ; but this was found so inconveni- 
ent and prejudicial to those who had suits to commence 
or defend before them, that the duke of York, when lord 
i 1003, caused instructions to be drawn 
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the whole judicial power remained with the judge, and the mine according to 
upholding of the right* of the admiral, and levying and of nation* ; and a 
receiving the perquisites, Ac. appertained to the' 



Each of the four provinces of Ireland has its vice-ad- 
miral. There is one vice-edmiral for all Scotland, who 
ha* a salary of L.1000 a year on the ordinary estimate of 
the navy ; and one for the Shetland and Orkney islands. 
The governor of most of our colonics has a commission 
of vice-admiral granted to him by the lord high ad- 
miral or lords commissioners of the admiralty, and ge- 
nerally a commission from the king, under the great seal, 
grounded on the Uth and 12th William III., and further 
confirmed by 46th Geo. III., by which he is authorized to 
try all piracies, felonies, or robberies committed on the 
seas, where the parties arc taken into custody in places 
remote from England ; the court to consist of seven per- 
sons at the least, of whom the governor, the lieutenant- 
governor, the vice-admiral, the flag-officer, or commander- 
in-chief of the squadron, the members of the council, the 
chief justice, judge of the vice-admiralty court, captains 
of men of war, and secretary of the colony, arc specially 
named in the commission : but any three of these, with 
four others selected from known merchants, factors, or 
planters, captains, lieutenants, or warrant-officers of men 
of war, or captains, masters, or mates of merchant ships, 
constitute a legal court of piracy. 

The vice-admiralty courts in the colonies are of two 
descriptions. The one has power to inquire into the 
causes of detention of enemies or neutral vessels, to try 
and condemn the same for the benefit of the captors, a* 
well as to take cognizance of all matters relating to the 
office of the lord high admiral. The other has power 
only to institute inquiries into misdemeanours committed 
in merchant vessels, and to determine petty suits, &c. and 
to guard the privileges of the admiral. The former are 
usually known by the name of Prise Courts, the latter 
by that of Instance Courts. 

The following are the colonies and foreign possessions 
in which Prize Courts have been established in the course 
of the last war :— Gibraltar, Malta, Newfoundland, Hali- 
fax, Bermuda, Bahama Islands, Barbadoes, Antigua, Tor- 



aes, Antigua, lor- 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Bombay, Ma- 
'wiies had Instance 



The following colonies 
Courts only :— Dominica, Grenada, St Vincent, St Chris- 
topher, Trinidad, St Cervix, Martinique, Bcrbice, ~ 
ram, and Esacquibo; in addition 



i to which is a 
Wished at Sierra Leone for the trial and 
captured slaves only. 

In none of the patent* to the lord high admiral, vice- 
admiral, or judge, is any mention made of prize juris- 
diction. I/ord Mansfield had occasion to search into the 
records of the court of admiralty in Doctors' Commons, 
to ascertain on what foundation this jurisdiction was ex- 
ercised by the judge of the admiralty ; but he could not 
discover any prize-act books farther back than 1643 ; no 
sentences farther back than 1648. The registrar could 
go no farther back than 1690. " The prior records," says 
his lordship, " arc in confusion, illegible, and without in- 
dex." The prize jurisdiction may therefore be considered 
as of modern authority, and distinct altogether from the 
ancient powers given to the admiral. To constitute the 
authority for trying prize causes, a commission under the 
great seal issues to the lord high admiral, at the com- 
mencement of every war, to will and require the court of 
admiralty, and the lieutenant and judge of the said court, 



; and to hear 
of the admiralty, or the law 
■ties to the judge of the ad- 
miralty accordingly. 

The admiralty court being in this respect a court in 
which foreigners of all nations may become suitors, an 
appeal may be had from its decisions to a committee of the 
lords of his Majesty's privy council, who hear and deter- 
mine according to the established laws of nations. 

At the breaking out of a war, the lord high admiral 
also receive* a special commission from the crown, under 
the great seal, to empower him to grant letters of marque 
and reprisals against the enemy, he having no such power 
by his patent. These letter* are either general or special ; 
general, when granted to private men to fit out snip* at 
their own charge to annoy the enemy ; special, when in 
the case of any of our merchants being robbed of their 
estates or property by foreigners, the King grants them 
letters of reprisal against that nation, though we may be 
in amity with it. Before the latter can be sued for, the 
complainant must have gone through the prosecution of 
his suit in the court* ot the state whose subject* have 
wronged him ; where, if justice be denied or vexatiously 
delayed, he must first make proof of his losses and charge* 
in the admiralty court here; whereupon, if the king is 
satisfied lie has pursued all lawful means to obtain redress, 
and his own interceding should produce no better effect, 
special letters of reprisal are granted ; not, however, as 
must be evident, until a very strong case has been made 
out. Tliis custom, which we may now consider as obso- 
lete, seems to be a remnant of the law of ancient Greece, 
called atuirolrpriii, by which, if a man was slain, the friends 
and relations of the deceased might seize on any three 
citizens of the place where the murderer took refuge, and 
make them slaves, unless he was delivered up. Both 
Oliver Cromwell and King Charles II. granted letter* of 
reprisal. In 163B the Due d'Epernon seized on the ship 
Amity of London, for the service of the French king 
against the Spaniards, promising full satisfaction; but none 
being made, the owners obtained letters of reprisal from 
the usurper, and afterwards, in 1605, from Charles U. 
In 1666 Captain Butler Barnes had letter* of reprisal 
c Danes. The Dutch having burnt six English 
essels in the Elbe, within the territories of 
rhich city, instead of giving any i 
hindered the English from 
selves, letters of reprisal were granted to the 
city. Lastly, one Justinian ' 
_ indebted in a great sum to Joseph Como, a mer- 
chant in London, which he had several years solicited for, 
but could get no satisfaction, Captain Scott, commander 
of his Majesty's ship the Dragon, stationed at that time 
in the Mediterranean, received orders to make reprisal* 
upon the ships of that republic ; upon which the debt was 
paid. 

2. The Judge. The patents to the judge of the ad- 
miralty and vice-admiralty courts run pretty nearly in 
the same manner as those of the lord high admiral, 
and point out the several matters of which he can take 
cognizance. The parliament of 1640 established the of- 
fice of judge of the admiralty court in three persons, 
with a salary of LJ>00 a year to each. At the Restora- 
tion there were two judges of the high court of admi- 
ralty, which sometimes proved inconvenient; for when 
they differed in opinion no judgment could be had. These 
judges, before the Revolution, held their appointment 
inly during pleasure. At that period Sir Charles Hedge* 



against the 




•hi* surrogate or surrogates, to proceed upon all manner was constituted judge under the great seal of England, 
«f capture*, seizures, prizes, and reprisals, of all ships and guamdiu se bene gesserit, with a salary of 1-400 a year, and 
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Admiralty, an mUlieioii.il L.400 out of the proceeds of prizes and per- 
<-^v-<w> quisites of the admiralty; but in the year 1725 the lat- 
ter sum wm diminished from the ordinary estimate by 
the Mouse of Commons. Lord Slowed, the late judge, in 
consequence of the extraordinary increase of the business 
in ehe admiralty court, had a salary of L.2500 a year on 
the ordinary estimate of the navy. 

The judges of the vice-admiralty courts in certain of 
the colonies, limited by 41st George 111., are allowed a 
salary not exceeding to each the sum of L.2000 a year, 
to be paid out of the consolidated fund of Great Britain ; 
together with profits and emoluments not exceeding to 
each the further sum of I..2000 jier annum, out of the fees 
to be taken by the said judges, of which a table is direct- 
ed to be hung up in some conspicuous place in the court; 
and no judge is to take any fee beyond those specified, 
directly or indirectly, on pain of forfeiture of his office, 
and being proceeded against for extortion ; and on his re- 
tirement from office, alter six years' service, his Majesty 
may, by authority of the act above mentioned, grant unto 
such judge an annuity for the term of his life, not ex- 
ceeding L.1000 per linn am. This liberal provision puts 
the judges of the colonial courts of vice-admiralty above 
all suspicion of their decisions being influenced by un- 
worthy motives ; a suspicion they were not entirely free 

fees* 

During the late war, a session of oyer and terminer to 
try admiralty causes was held at the Old Bailey twice 
a year. The commission for this purpose is of the same 
nature with those which are granted to the judges when 
they go the circuits; that is to say, to determine and 
punish all crimes, offences, misdemeanours, and abuses ; 
the end of both being the same, their limits different ; the 
one relating to things done upon the land, the other to 
thinp done upon the water. The lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, all the members of the privy council, 
the chancellor and all the judges, the lords of the trea- 
sury, the secretary of the admiralty, the treasurer and 
commissioners of the navy, some of the aldermen of 
London, and several doctors of the civil law, are the 
members of this commission ; any four of whom make a 
court, the quorum being the lords of the admiralty, judge 
of the admiralty, the twelve judges, and the doctors of the 
civil law. 

The session of oyer and terminer lasts generally from 
one to three days, and the court is entertained each day 
with a dinner at the expense of the lord high admiral, tliat 
is to say, of the public. 

The proceedings of the court are continued dt die in 
diem, or, as the style of the court is, from tide to tide. 

S. The Registrar of the Admiralty has hitherto held 
his place by patent from the lord high admiral gene- 
rally for life, though the admiral himself and the lords 
commissioners of admiralty hold their places only during 
pleasure ; and, what is still more remarkable, the office of 
registrar has sometimes been granted, and is now vested 
in reversion. He had no salary, the amount of his emo- 
luments depending on the number of captures, droits, Ac. 
condemned by the court ; which, during the late war, 
were so enormous, that in 1810 an act was passed for re- 
gulating the offices of registrars of admiralty and prise 
courts, by which it is enacted, " that no office of re- 
gistrar of the high court of admiralty, or of the high 
court of appeals for prizes, or high court of delegates in 
Great Britain, shall, after the expiration of the interest 
now vested in possession or reversion therein, be granted 
for a longer term than during pleasure, nor be executed 
by deputy ; that an account be kept in the said offices re- 
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spectively of all the fees, dues, penreiaites, emoluments, AdssuaUy. 
and profits received by and on account of the said re- v - x ^~ v - y 
gistrars, out of which all the expenses of their offices are 
to be paid ; that one-third of the surplus shall belong to 
the registrar and to his assistant (if an assistant should 
be necessary), and the remaining two-thirds to the con- 
solidated fund of Great Britain, to be paid quarterly into 
the exchequer; Uie account of such surplus to be present- 
ed to the court at least fourteen days before each quarter 
day, and verified on oath. 

4. The Marshal. This officer receives his appointment 
from the lord high admiral or lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, and holds his situation bv patent under 
the seal of the high court of admiralty during pleasure. 
His duties arc, to urrest ships and persons, to imprison in 
the Marshalsca, to bear the mace before the judge, and 
to attend executions. His emoluments depend chiefly on 
the number of prizes brought into port for condemnation, 
and the number of ships embargoed, and may probably 
be reckoned in time of war, eom smuu btu annis, from 
L.I 500 to L.2000 a year, out of which he has to pay about 
L.400 a year to a deputy. In peace, the whole emolu- 
ments are probably not sufficient for the payment of the 
deputy's salary. 

5. The Advocatc-generaL This officer is appointed by 
warrant of the lords commissioners of the admiralty. 
His duties are, to appear for the lord high admiral in his 
court of admiralty, court of delegates, and other courts ; 
to move and debate in all causes wherein the rights of 
the admiral arc concerned ; for which he had anciently 
a salary of twenty marks a year, and an additional allow- 
ance, granted to him in 1BU5, of 1-200 a year. At pre- 
sent he has 1-2 13. 6*. 8d. a year, voted on the ordinary 
estimate of the navy. Formerly the admiral's advocate 
was always retained as leading counsel, but since the 
droits were transferred to the crown, he has gradually 
been supplanted by the king's advocate, who is generally 
retained in all cases^tr*^ admiralty advocate acting only 

htmriMjm toL.2ofoOO a vear, the latter rarely receives 
from his professional duties more than from L.I500 to 
L.2000 a year. This difference, however, may probably 
be owing in a great degree to the personal character of 
the men who hold the two situations. 

6. The Procurator. The admiralty's proctor stands 
precisely in the same situation to the kings proctor that 
his advocate docs to that of the king, though there is not 
quite so great a difference in their emoluments. They 
act as the attorneys or solicitors in all causes concerning 
the king's and the lord high admiral's affairs in the 
high court of admiralty and other courts. All prize 
causes are conducted by the king's proctor, which the 
captors are disposed to consider as a grievance, but which 
the gentlemen of Doctors Commons, on the contrary, main- 
tain to be for their convenience and advantage. It is 
supposed that in some years of the war the king's proctor 
did not receive less than L.20,000 a year. 

7. The Counsel of the Admiralty is the law officer who 
is chiefly consulted on matters connected with the mili- 
tary duties of the lord high admiral; his salary is L.IOO 
a year, besides his fees, which in time of war may be rec- 
koned to amount to from L.I200 to I..1HO0 a year. 

8. The Solicitor to the Admiralty is also an officer more 
immediately connected with the military functions of the 
admiralty. He is styled sometimes assistant to the coun- 
sel : hi* salary is L.*I500 a year, in lieu of all fees, hills, 
and disbursements. 

The Judae Advocate of the fleet is a sinecure appoint- 
ment, with' a salary of L.182, 10s. a year, on the ordinary 
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Admiralty estimate of the nary ; but the Deputy Judge Aikoeata ro- 
ll sides at Portsmouth, and assists at all courts-martial held 
AUuir*. ut t j lat f ot w ||ich he is allowed an annual salary of 
^ ,L.14<$. See Navy. (m.) 
Aj>MMJirr Bay, a spacious hay, with good anchorage, 
on the west coast of Cook's strait*, in the southern island 
of New Zealand. Long. 174. 54 E. LaL 40. 37. S. — 
There is a bay of the same name on the north-west 
coast of America, in Long. 140. 81. W. I ..ii. 59. 31. N. 

Admibalty Inlet, the entrance to the supposed strait* 
of Juan de Fuca, on the west coast of New Georgia, in 
Long. 124 15. W. LaL 48. 30. N. It was visited by 
Captain Vancouver in 171)2, who found the soil on the 
shores rich and fertile, well watered, and clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation. 

Admixaltt Itland* lie in about Long. 146. 44 E. and 
LaL 2. 18. S. There are between 20 and 30 islands said 
to be scattered about here, one of which alone would 
make a large kingdom. Captain Carteret, who first dis- 
covered them, was prevented from touching at then, al- 
though their appearance was very inviting, on account of 
the condition of bis ship, and his being entirely unprovid- 
ed with the articles of barter which suit an Indian trade. 
He describes them as clothed with a beautiful verdure of 
woods, lofty and luxuriant, interspersed with spot* tlust 
liave been cleared for plantations, groves of cocoa-nut 
" houses of the natives, who seem to be very nu- 
The largest of these islands is 18 leagues long 
BCtion of east and west. The discoverer thinks 
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islands produce several va- 
e, particularly spices, as they lie in 
the same climate and latitude as the Moluccas. 

ADMONITION, in ecclesiastical affair*, a part of dis- 
cipline much used in the ancient church. It was the first 
act or step towards the punishment or expulsion of de- 
linquents. In private offences it was performed, accord- 
ing to the evangelical rule, privately ; in cose of public 
offence, openly, before the church. If either of these 
I for the recovery of the fallen person, all further 
in the way of censure ceased : if they did 
s was had to excommunication. 
Admositio Fustimn, a military punishment 
Romans, not unlike our whipping, but it was 
with vine brandies. 

AD MONT, a town in the Austrian duchy of Steyer- 
roark, in the circle of Judenburg. In a Benedictine ab- 
bey is an establishment for education, with a director, six 
professors, and a library. There are some iron goods 
made, the metal for which is furnished by mines in the 
vicinity. The inhabitants were 824 in 1817. 

ADNATA, in Anatomy, one of the coats of the eye, 
which is called also cvnJuHctirn and aJaugittea. 

Adnata is also used for any hair, wool, or the like, 
which grows upon animals or vegetables. 

Adnata, or Adnascentia, among gardeners, denote 
those offsets which, by a new germination under the 
earth, proceed from the lily, narcissus, hyacinth, and other 
flowers, and afterwards become true roots. 

ADNOUN is used by some grammarians to express 
what we more usually call an adjective. The word is 
formed by way of analogy to adverb, in regard adjectives 
have much the same office and relation to nouns that ad- 
verbs have to verbs. Bishop Wilkins uses the word ad- 
name in another sense, viz. for what we otherwise call a 
preposition. 

ADOLESCENCE, the state of growing youth, or that 
period of a person's age commencing from his infancy 
and terminating at his full stature or manhood. Hie 
word is formed of the Latin adolucere, to grow. The 



state of adolescence lasts so long as the fibres continue to Adollan 
grow either in magnitude or firmness. The fibre* being I 
arrived at the degree of firmness and tension sufficient to ljSS^j 
sustain the parts, no longer yield or give way to the cf- 
fort* of the nutritious matter to extend them ; so that 
their further accretion is stopped, from the very law of - 
their nutrition. Adolescence is commonly computed to 
be between 15 and 25, or even 30 years of age ; though 
in different constitutions its terms are very different. 
The Romans usually reckoned it from 12 to 25 in boys, 
and to 21 in girls, &c And yet, among their writers, 
Jutenis and adoictceru are frequently used indifferently for 
any person under 45 years. 

ADOLLAM, or Odollam, • town in the tribe of Judah, 
to the cast of Elcutheropolis. David is said to have hid 
himself in a cave near this town. 

ADOM, a state or principality of the Gold Coast, in 
Africa. It is a populous, rich, and fertile country, abound- 
ing with corn and fruits. 

ADOS, a populous village in the province of Stuhl- 
Weissenburg, belonging to Hungary. It lies in a fruitful 
country, towards the river Danube. Long. IB. 20. E. 
Lat. 47. 30. N. 

ADONAI, one of the names of the Supreme Being in 
the Scriptures. The proper meaning of the word is my 
lords in the plural number, a* Adorni is my lord in the 
singular. The Jews, who, either out of respect or super- 
stition, do not pronounce the name of JehoraM, read Admuu 
in the room of it as often as they meet with Jehovah in 
the Hebrew text. But the ancient Jews were not so 
scrupulous ; nor is there any law which forbids them to 

ADONIA, in Antiquity, solemn feasts in honour of 
Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis. The Ado- 
nia were observed with great solemnity by the Greeks, 
Phoenicians, Lycians, Syrians, Egyptians, Ac. From 
Syria they are supposed to have passed into India. The 
prophet Lzekiel 1 is understood to speak of them. They 1 Ck viii. 
were still observed at Alexandria in the time of St Cyril, 
and at Antioch in that of Julian the Apostate, who hap- 
pened to enter that city during the solemnity, which was 
taken for an ill omen. Hie Adonia lasted two days ; on 
the first of which certain images of Venus and Adonis 
were carried, with all the pomp and ceremonies practised 
at funeral* : the women wept, tore their hair, beat their 
breast*, &c imitating the cries sad lamentations of Venus 
for the death of her paramour. This lamentation they 
called Aiuuaotui. The Syrians were not contented with 
weeping, but subjected themselves to severe discipline, 
shaved their heads, Arc. The Egyptian Adonia are said 
to have been held in memory of the death of Osiris ; by 
other 

their origin 
Moses. 

ADONIDE8, in Botany, a name given to botanists who 
described or made catalogues of plants cultivated in any 
particular place. 

ADONIS, son of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, the favourite 
of Venus. Being killed by a wild boar in the Idalian 
woods, he was turned into a flower of a blood-colour, sup- 
posed to be tile anemone. Venus was i nconsolable ; and 
no grief was ever more celebrated than this, most nations 
having perpetuated the memory of it by a train of anni- 
versary ceremonies. " The text of the Vulgate, in Ezekiel * See 
viii. 14, says that this prophet saw women sitting in the Ado* 
temple and weeping lor Adonis ; but according to the 
reading of the Hebrew text, they are said to weep for 
Thanimuz, or the hidden one. Among the Egyptians, 



rs, of his sickness and recovery. Bishop Patrick dates 
r origin from toe slaughter of the first-born under 
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Adonis of lain. But he was sometimes called by the name of 
II . Ammux, or Thammuz, the concealed, to denote* probably 
his death or burial. 'Hie Hebrews, in derision, call him 
v -"'" v " x - / sometimes the dead, Psal. cvi. 28. and Lev. xix. 28. be- 
cause they wept for him, and represented him as one 
- dead in his coffin ; and at other times they call him the 
image of jealousy, Ezck. viii. 3. 5. because he was the ob- 
ject of the god Mars' jealousy. The Syrians, Phoenicians, 
and Cyprians, called him Adonis ; and F. Calmet is of 
opinion that the Ammonites and Moabitea gave him the 
name of Baal-peor. 

Adonis, Adonius, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Phoenicia, rising in Mount Lebanon, and falling into the 
sea, after a north-west course, at Ryblus ; famous in fable 
as a beautiful shepherd youth loved by Venus, slain by a 
boar, and turned into a river. 

Adonis, in liotany, Hirds Eye, or Pheasttttt's Eye. 

ADONISTS, a sect or tiarty among divines and critics, 
who maintain that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed 
to the consonants of the word Jehovah are not the natu- 
ral points belonging to that word, nor express the true 
pronunciation of it, but are the vowel points belonging 
to the words Adonai and Elohim, applied to the conson- 
ants of the inefTable name Jehovah, to warn the readers, 
that instead of the word Jehovah, which the Jews were 
forbidden to pronounce, and the true pronunciation of 
which had been long unknown to them, they are always 
to read Adonai. They are opposed to Jehorists ; of whom 
the principal are Drusius, Capcllus, Ruxtorf, Ailing, and 
Reland, who has published a collection of their writings 
on this subject. 

ADOPTIANI, in Church History, a sect of ancient he- 
retics, followers of Felix of L'rgcl and Elipand of Toledo, 
who, towards the end of the eighth century, advanced the 
notion that Jesus Christ in his human nature is the Son 
of God, not by nature, but by adoption. 

ADOPTION, an act by which any one takes another 
into his family, owns him for his con, and appoints him 
for his heir. 

The custom of adoption was very common among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans; yet it was not practised 
but for certain causes expressed in the laws, and with 
certain formalities usual in such cases. It was a sort of 
imitation of nature, intended for the comfort of those who 
had no children : wherefore, he that was to adopt was to 
have no children of his own, and to be past the age of 
getting any ; nor were eunuchs allowed to adopt, as being 
under an actual impotency of begetting children : neither 
was it lawful for a young man to adopt on elder, because 
that would have been contrary to the order of nature ; 
nay, it was even required that the person who adopted 
should be eighteen years older than his adopted son, that 
there might at least appear a probability of his being the 
natural father. 

Among the Greeks it was called uisnif. filiation. It 
was allowed to such as had no issue of their own, ex- 
cepting those who were not xvjmi iavrm, their own masters, 
e. g. slaves, women, madmen, infants, or persons under 
twenty years of age; who being incapable of making 
wills, or managing their own estates, were not allowed to 
adopt heirs to them. Foreigners being incapable of in- 
heriting at Athens, if any such were adopted, it was ne- 
cessary first to make them free of the city. The cere- 
mony of adoption being over, the adopted had his name 
enrolled in the tribe and ward of his new father ; for 
which entry a peculiar time was allotted, viz. the festival 
SjBfyr . i To prevent rash and inconsiderate adoptions, 
the Lacedemonians had a law, that adoptions should be 
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kings. The children adopted were invested with all the Adoption, 
privileges, and obliged to perform all the duties, of natural v^-v-^^ 
children ; and being thus provided for in another family, 
ceased to have any claim of inheritance or kindred in the 
family which they had left, unless they first renounced 
their adoption, which by the laws of Solon they were 
not allowed to do, unless they had first begotten children 
to bear the name of the person who had adopted them; 
thus providing against the ruin of the families, which 
would otherwise have been extinguished by the desertion 
of those who had been adopted to preserve them. If the 
children adopted happened to die without children, tha 
inheritance could not be alienated from the family into 
which they had been adopted, but returned to the rela- 
tions of the adopter. It should seem that, by the Athe- 
nian law, a person, after having adopted another, was 
not allowed to marry without permission from the magi- 
strate ; and there arc instances of persons who, being ill 
used by their adoptive children, petitioned for such leave. 
However this may be, it is certain that some men married 
after they had adopted sons ; in which case, if they begat 
legitimate children, their estates were equally shared be- 
tween the begotten and the adopted. 

'I in- Romans had two form* of adoption ; the one before 
the pretor, the other at an assembly of the people, in 
the times of the commonwealth, and afterwords by a re- 
script from the emperor. In the former, the natural father 
addressed himself to the pretor, declaring that he eman- 
cipated his son, resigned all his authority over him, and 
consented that he should be translated into the family of the 
adopter. The latter was practised where the party to be 
adopted was already free ; and this was called adrogation. 
The person adopted changed all his names, assuming the 
prenamc, name, and surname, of the person who adopted 
him. 

Resides the formalities prescribed by the Roman law, 
various other methods have taken place, which have given 
denominations to different species of adoption among the 
Gothic nations, in different ages. 'Hi us, 

Adopt/OS by Arms was wlu-n a prince made a present 
of arms to a person, in consideration of his merit and va- 
lour. The obligation here laid on the adoptive son was 
to protect and defend the father from injuries, affronts, 
&c- And hence, according to Sclden, the ceremony of 
dubbing knights took its origin as well as name. 

Adoptios by Baptism is that spiritual affinity which is 
contracted by godfathers and godchildren in the cere- 
mony of baptism. This kind of adoption was introduced 
into the Greek church, and came afterwards into use 
among the ancient Franks, as appears by the capitulars 
of Charlemagne. 

Adoptios by Hair was performed by cutting off the 
hair of a person, and giving it to the adoptive hither. It 
was thus that Pope John VIII. adopted Boson, king of 
Aries, which perhaps is the only instance in history of 
adoption in the order of the ecclesiastics ; a law that 
professes to imitate nature, not daring to, give children to 
those in whom it would be thought a crime to beget any. 

Adopt/OS by IHotrimony is the taking of the children 
of a wile or husband by a former marriage into, the condi- 
tion of proper or natural children, and admitting them to 
inherit on the same footing with those of the present 
marriage. 

Adoptios by Testament, that performed by appointing a 
person heir by will, on condition of his assuming the name, 
arms, &c of the adopter ; of which kind we meet with 
several instances in the Roman history. Among the 
Turks, the ceremony of adoption is performed by oblig- 
ing the person adopted to pass through the shirt of the 
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Adoptive adopter. Hence, 




that people, 
draw anodirr 



to adopt is f x- 
iwy shirt. 

this has aUo been ob- 



the Hebrews, where the prophet Elijah 
ha for his son and successor, and communi- 
cated to him the gift of prophecy, by letting fall hi* cloak 
or mantle on him. But adoption, properly to called, docs 
not appear to have been practised among the ancient 
Jew*. Moses says nothing of it in his laws ; and Jacob's 
adoption of his two grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh, is 
not so properly an adoption as a kind of substitution, 
whereby those two sons of Joseph were allotted an equal 
portion in Israel with his own sons. 

ADOPTIVE denotes a person or thing adopted by 
another. Adoptive children, among the Romans, were on 
the same footing with natural ones, and accordingly were 
either to be instituted heirs or expressly disinherited, 
Otherwise the testament was null. The emperor Adrian 
preferred adoptive children to natural ones; because we 
choose the former, but are obliged to take the latter at 
random. — M. Menage has published a book of eloges or 
verses addressed to him, which he calls Liber Adapthns, 
an adoptive book, and adds it to his other works. Hein- 
sius, and Furstemberg of Monster, have likewise publish- 
ed adoptive books. — In ecclesiastical writers we find adop- 
tive women or sisters (adaptint famtna or $orore$) used 
for those handmaids of the ancient clergy, otherwise call- 
ed sub-introducta- 

Adoptive Aruu are those which a person enjoys by 
the gift or concession of another, and to which he was 
not otherwise entitled. They stand contradistinguished 
from arras of alliance. — We sometimes meet with adoptive 
heir by way of opposition to natural heir, and adoptive 
god* by way of contradistinction to domestic ones. The 
Montana, notwithstanding the number of their domestic, 
had their adoptive gods, taken chiefly from the Egyp- 
tians : such were Itis, Osiris, Anubis, Apis, Harpoc rates, 
and Canopus. 

ADORATION, the act of rendering divine honours, or 
of addressing a being, as supposing it a god. The word 
is compounded of ad, to, ana at, oris, mouth ; and lite- 
rally signifies to apply the hand to the mouth ; manum 
ad o» admorerr, to kiss the hand ; this being in the 
eastern countries one of the great marks of respect and 
submission. — The Romans practised adoration at sacri- 
fices and other solemnities ; in passing by temples, altars, 
groves, 4c. ; at the sight of statues, imnges, or the like, 
whether of stone or wood, wherein any tiling of divinity 
was supposed to reside. Usually there were images of 
the gods placed at the gates of cities, for those who went 
in or out to pay their respects to. The ceremony of ado- 
t the ancient Romans was thus :— The devotee, 



ed the Grecian rather than the Roman method, and i__ 

ed always unamend. The ordinary posture of the ancient v * — ' 

Christiana was kneeling, but on Sundays standing; and 

to which point they 



they had a peculiar regard to the east, 
ordinarily directed their prayers. 
Adoration is also used for ccrtaii 



ration among the ancient Romans was thus :— I he devotee, 
having his head covered, applied his right hand to his lips, 
the fore finger resting on his thumb, which was erect, and 
thus bowing his licflti, turned himself round from 
right. The kiss thus given was called osculum lab 
for ordinarily they were afraid to 
•ir gods themselves with 



left to 
mi 
of 



honours or respects which resemble those paid to the 
Deity, yet are given to men. 

The Persian manner of adoration, introduced by Cyrus, 
was by bending the knee and falling on the face at the 
princes feet, striking the earth with the forehead, and 
kissing the ground. This ceremony, which the i 
called <rp*x »•»/», Conon refused to perform to Arte: 
and Cabsthcnes to Alexander the Great, as reputing it 
impious and unlawful. 

The adoration performed to the Roman and Grecian 
emperors consisted in bowing or kneeling at the prince 'a 
feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and presently with- 
drawing the hand and clapping it to the lips. Some at- 
tribute the origin of this practice to Cons tan ti us. It was 
only persons of some rank or dignity that were entitled to 
the honour. Bare kneeling before tb 



a petition was also called adoration. 

The practice of adoration may be said to be still sub- 
sisting in England, in the ceremony of kissing the king's 
or queen's hand, and in serving them at table, 1 
performed kneeling. 

Adoration is also used among Roman writers for a 
high species of applause given to persons who had spoken 
or performed well in public. See Acclamation. We 
meet with adoration paid to orators, actors, musicians, &c. 
The method of expressing it was, by rising, putting both 
hands to their mouth, and then returning them towards 
the person intended to be honoured. 

Adoration is also used in the court of Rome for the 
ceremony of hissing the pope's feet. It is said of Diocletian, 
that he had gems fastened to his shoes, that divine ho- 
nours might be more willingly paid him, by kissing his 
feet. The like usage was afterwards adopted by the popes, 
and is observed to this day. These prelates, finding a 
vehement disposition in the people to fall down before 
them and kiss their feet, procured crucifixes to be fasten- 
ed on their slippers ; by which stratagem the adoration 
intended for the pope's person is supposed to be trans- 
ferred to Christ. 

Adoration is also used for a method of electing a pope. 
The election of popes is performed two ways ; by adora- 
tion and by scrutiny. In election by adoration, the cardi- 
nals rush hastily, as if agitated by some spirit, to the ado- 
ration of some one among them, to proclaim him pope. 
When the election is carried by scrutiny, they do not 
adore the new nope till he is placed on the altar. 

Barbarous Auoratios is a term used, in the 
King Canute, for that performed arte 
heathens who adored idols. The 

with the adoration of taints, mai 
relics, the virgin, and the host ; all 




would kiss their feet, 

being held an 
affair passed at 

Hercules were adored with the head Aare; 





ihip of the last was called institutum 
ritus GrtBcmieut, as departing from the 



the 
and 



method, which was to sacrifice and adore with 'the face 
veiled, and the clothes drawn up to the ears, to prevent 
any interruption in the ceremony by the sight of un- 
lucky objects— The Jewish manner of adoration was by 
iwing, and kneeling. The Christians adopt- 
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honour thus paid I 
called by way of distinction , 
is due only to God. The Roman Catholics, on 
trary, explain them as only a relative or subordinate wor- 
ship, called Dulia and Hgperdulut, which terminates ulti- 
mately in God alone. But may not the same be said of 
the idol worship of the heathens ? The Phoenicians adored 
the winds, on account of the terrible effects produced by 
them : the same was adopted by most of the other nations, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, &c The Persians chiefly paid 
the sun and fire; tome say also to 
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received from that glorious luminary, 



rirm, the wind, ic. The mo tire of adoring the tun was 
the benefit!) they re 
which of a)) creature 
to such homage. 

ADOREA) in Roman Antiquity, a word used in dif- 
ferent sense* : sometimes for all manner of grain ; some- 
times for a kind of cakes made of fine flour, and offered 
in sacrifice ; and, finally, for a dole or distribution of corn, 
as a reward for some service ; whence by metonymy it is 
put for praise or rewards in genera). 

A DO.SC V L ATI ON', a term used by Dr Grew to imply 
a kind of impregnation without intromission ; and in Una 
manner he supposes the impregnation of plants is effected, 
by the falling of the farina fozcundans on the pUtil. 

ADOSSEE, in Heraldry, signifies two figures or bear- 
ings being pieced back to back. 

ADOUR, tho name of a river of France, which rises in 
the mountains of Bigorre, in the department of the Upper 
Pyrenees, and running north by Tarbes through Gascony, 
afterwards turns east, and passing by Dax, falls into tlie 
Bay of Biscay below Bovonne. 

ADOWA, the capital of Tigr6 in Abyssinia, is situated 
on the declivity of a hill, on the west side of a small plain, 
which is surrounded on every side by mountains The 




ily road from the Red Sea to 
by Adowa. The town consists of 300 houses, is 
the residence of the governor, and has a manufactory of 
coarse cotton cloth, which circulates in Abyssinia as the 
medium of exchange in place of money. Long. 38. 50. E. 
Lat. 1*. 7. N. 

ADOXA, in Bot/iny, TiBeaous Moschatkl, Bo*> 



ADRA, a seaport town of the province of Granada, 
m Spam, 47 mile* south-east of Granada. Long. 2. 37. E. 
Lat. 38, 42. N. 

ADRACHNE, in Botany, a species of the strawberry 



ADR AMMELECH, one of the gods of the inhabitant* 
«f Sepharvaim, who were settled in the country of Sama- 
ria in the room of those Israelites who were carried be- 
yond the Euphrates. The Sepharvaite* made their chil- 
dren pass through the fire in honour of this idol and an- 
other called Anammrlrrh, It is supposed that Adramme- 
lech meant the sun, and Anammclcch the moon : the first 
signifies the mrnpiificent long, the second the ytntk king. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, in Anrin,t Gmgroptn/, now Adra- 
nuti, a town of Mysia, at the foot of Mount Ida, an Athe- 
nian colony, with a harbour and dock. 

ADRASTEA, in Mythology, was the daughter of Ju- 

J liter and Necessity, and, according to Plutarch, the only 
ury who executed the vengeance of the gods. The name 
is derived from King Adrastus, who first erected a temple 
to that deity. 

Adiustea Certamima, in Antiquity, a kind of Pythian 
games instituted by Adrastus, king of Argos, m the vear 
of the world 2700, in honour of Apollo, at Sicyon. These 
are to be distinguished from the Pythian games celebrat- 
ed at Delphi. 

ADRASTUS, in Ann, -it History, king of Argos, son of 
Talaut and Lysianassa, daughter of Poly bi us, king of Si- 
cyon, acquired great honour in the famous war of Thebes, 
in support of Polvnicts his son-in-law, who had been ex- 
cluded the sovereignty of Thebes by Eteocle* his brother, 
notwithstanding their reciprocal agreement. Adrastus, 
followed by Polynices, and Tydeus his other son-in-law, 
bv Caponeiis and Hippomcdon his sister's sons, by Am- 
phiaraus his brother-in-law, and by Parthenoparus, marched 
against the city of Thebes ; and this is the expedition of 
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the Seeat Worthies, which the poets have so often sung. Adruaa 
They all lost their lives in this war except Adrastus, who 
was saved by his horse called Arirm, Thia war was re- 
vived ten yean after by the sons of those deceased war* 
riors, which was called the war of the Epigones, and end- 
ed with the taking of Thebes. None of them lost their 
lives except A.gialcus, son of Adrastus ; which afflicted 
him so much that he died of grief in Megara, as he waa 
leading back his victorious army. 

ADKAZZO, or Ajaccio, the same with Adjazzo. 

ADRIA, a city of Italy, in the Austria- Venetian pro- 
vince of Bovigio. It is a city of high antiquity, and gave 
its name to the sea on whose shores it is built. From its 
situation on a peninsula formed by the rivers Po and Tar- 
taro, it is very unhealthy. The inhabitants are 9620. 
The chief trade is that of tanning leather. Long. 12.2. E. 
Lat- 45, 2. N. 

ADRIAN, or Hadrian, Publiu* /Elius, the Roman 
emperor. He was bom at Rome on the 24th of January, in 
the 76th year of Christ, a. v. c 829. His father left him 
an orphan, at ten years of age, under the guardianship of 
Trajan, and Ccelius Tatianus, a Roman knight. He be- 
gan to serve very- early in tlje an 
aefore the death of 




hi- 



of a legion 

n chosen by the < 
of Nerva'. death to' 
Trajan, however, conceived some prejudices agaii 
and Adrian, perceiving that he was no favourite with the 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the em- 
Plotina, by which mean* he . 
his wife Sabina, the emperor's | 
■ess. This was probably the first step to 
advancement, and facilitated his ascent to the throne. A* 
questor he accompanied Trajan in most of his expedi- 
tions, and particularly distinguished himself in the second 
war against the Dacian*. Afterwards he was successively 
tribune of the neonle, nretor. covrrnor of Pannunin. and 
consul. After tlie siege of Atra in Arabia was raised, 
Trajan, who had already given him the government of Sy- 
ria, left him the command of the army ; and at length, 
when he found death approaching, it is said he adopted 
him. Adrian, who was then m Antiochia, as soon as he 
received the new* thereof, and of Trajan's death, declared 
himself emperor, on tlie 11th August, a. d. 117. 

No sooner had he arrived at the imperial dignity than 
he made peace with the Persians, to whom he yielded up 
great part of the conquests of his predecessors ; and from 
generosity or policy he remitted the debts of the Roman 
people, which, according to the calculation of those who 
have reduced them to modern money, amounted to 
22,500,000 golden crowns ; and he burnt all the ' 
and obligations relating to those debts, that the i 
might be under no apprehension of being called to an I 
count for them afterwards. There arc medals in comme- 
moration of this fact, in which he is represented holding 
a flambeau in his liand, to set fire to all those bonds which 
he had made void. He went to visit all the province*, 
and did not return to Rome till the year 118, when the 
senate decreed him a triumph, and honoured him with the 
title of Father of his Country ; but he refused both, and 
desired that Trajan's image might triumph. No prince 
travelled more than Adrian, there being hardly one pro- 
vince in the empire which he did not visit. In 120 he 
went into Gaul ; from thence he went over to Britain, in 
order to subdue the Caledonians, who were making con- 
tinual inroads into tlie provinces. Upon his arrival they 
retired towards the north. He advanced, however, as far 
as York, where he was diverted from his intended con- 
quest by the description there given him of the country 
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by tome old soldiers who hud 
' Id hopes, therefore, of keeping them quiet by 
their bounds, he delivered up to the Caledonian, nil the 
lands lying between the two friths and the Tjne ; and at 
the same time, to secure the Koman province from their 
future incursions, built the famous wall which still beurs 
his name. 1 Having thus settled matters in Hritain, he 
returned to Rome, where he was honoured with the title 
of Habortr of Untuui, as appears by some medals. He 
soon after went into S|iain, to Mauritania, and at length 
into the East, where he quieted the commotions raised by 
the Parthian*. After having visited all the |inn mcM "1 
Asia, he returned to Athena in 125, where he passed the 
winter, and was initiated in the mysteries of Eleuainian 
Ceres, He went from thence to Sicily, chiefly to view 
Mount .'Etna, contemplate its phenomena, and enjoy the 
beautiful and extensive prospect afforded from its top. He 
returned to Hume in the beginning of the year 129; and, 
according to some, he went again the same year to Africa ; 
and, after his return from thence, to the East, He 
was in Egypt in the year 132, revisited Syria the year 
following, returned to Athens in 134, and to Rome in 135. 
The persecution against the Christians was verv violent 
under his reign ; but it was at length suspended, in con- 
sequence of the remonstrances of Quadrat us, bishop of 
Athens, und Aristidcs. two Christian philosophers, who 
presented the emperor with some books in favour of 
the Christiun religion. He conquered the Jews, and by 
way of insult erected a temple to Jupiter on Calvary, and 
placed a statue of Adonis in the manger of Bethlehem : 
he caused also the images of swine to be engraven on the 
gates of Jerusalem. At last he was seized with a dropsy, 
which vexed him to such a degree that he became almost 
raving mad. A great number of physic ians were sent for, 
and to the multitude of them he ascribed his death. He 
died at Raue in the 63d year of hi* age, having reigned 
21 years. The Latin verses he addressed to his soul, 
which he composed a short time before his death, in • 
•train of tender levity, have been much criticised, and 
have been the subject' of numerous translations and imi- 
I 



served under Apricot*, wrote die lustory of his own life; to which, however, he Adrisa. 
them quiet by enlarging did not choose to put his name ; but that of Phlcgon, one^-^"**"^ 




I oaew.'o, Unrfu/u. 
HvtfU, cmctqtu cvrpnrii, 
Qht irvfftc vbikis in tora 
/*.t//rihi/u, rtfitf.ii. MivifaXii, 
JVrr, at tolri, dot/it jorvt t 

Ah ! fleeting spirit ! wsnd'ring Arc, 

Thsl long hs«t warm'd my tender breast. 
Mini thou no more this frame inspire ? 

No more s pinning rlieerful MSB* r 
Whither, sli whitber art thou dying ? 

To wlust dark iindi«covcr*d shore r 
Thou serm'sl nil trembling, shir 'ring, dying, 

And wit and humour sic no more ! Tore. 



of his Latin 



are still extant, and and he wus 



is Uitui poetry are still extant, and 
of his in the Anthology. He also 



of his freedmen, a very learned person, was pre6xed to 
it* He had great wit and a retentive memory, and he ' SpsrU- 
" himself in the various branches of literature •"J* w 
In ins natural disposition be was suspicious, 
scivioua. In his character there was 
of virtues and rices. He was affable, 
liberal ; but he was capricious and unsteady 
in his attachments, and violent in his resentment. Thus 
he was distrusted by his friends, and dreaded by his ene- 
mies. Antoninus his successor obtained bis apotheosis, 
and prevented the rescission of his acts, which the senate 
once intended. 

Adrian I. Pope, ascended the papal throne A. n. 772. 
He was the ton of Theodore, a Roman nobleman, and 
possessed considerable talent* for business. He maintain- 
ed a steady attachment to Charlemagne, which provoked 
Dcsiderius, a king of the Lombards, to invade the state 
of Ravenna, and to threaten Rome itself. Charlemagne 
rewarded his attachment by marching with a great army 
to his aid ; and luiving gained many considerable advan- 
tage* over Dcsiderius, he visited the pope at Rome, and 
expressed his piety by the humiliating ceremony of kiss- 
ing each of the steps as he ascended to the church of St 
1'eter. The affairs of the church now claimed Adrian's 
particular attention; lor Irene, who in 780 assumed the 
regency at Constantinople during the minority of her son 
1 oustaiitine, wishing to restore the worship of images, ap- 
plied to Adrian for his concurrence. The pontiff readily 
acquiesced in her proposal tor calling a council, and com- 
missioned two legates to attend it- The first council, 
however, was dispersed by an insurrection of the citizen* ; 
but at the next meeting, in the city of Nice, in 787, which 
was protected by a military force, a decree was passed for 
restoring the worship of images. Adrian approved the 
decree, but in the western church it was deemed heretical 
and dangerous. Charlemagne condemned the innovation, 
and the French and English clergy concurred in of iposing 
it. A treatise, containing 1 20 heads of refutation, waa 
circulated as the work of Charlemagne, under the title of 
The Cttroline Hooks, in opposition to the decree of the 
council. This work was presented to tlie pope by the 
king's ambassador, and the nope wrote a letter to Charle- 
magne bv way of reply. The king, and also the Gailican 

79* a council 
ing of about 300 i 

image-worship was condemned. Adrian did 
see a termination of this contest : for after a J 
nearly twenty-four years, he died in 79.i. 
to have directed his chief attention to the < 
the churches and the improvement of the city of Rome ; 
and he was probably furnished by Charlemagne, out of the 
plunder of his conquests, with ample means for thi* pur|>ose. 



1 This work, though called by the Roman him orians nw, which signifies s wsll of stone, was only composed of earth nmul with 
green turf. It waa carried on frnm the Sol way Krith, a little west oftha village of Hurghon the Sands, in aa direct » line aa p—lhk , to lis* 
river Tyne on Ihc east, al ihc place where the Iowa of Newcastle now stands ; an that it Bust bar* been above tiu Knuliab, and near 
70 Roman miles in length. It consisted of four puts : 1. The principal mgrr, mound of earth or rampart, on the brink of the ditch ; 
9. Tlie ditch no the north side of the rampart ; .1. Another the south sido of the principal one, about five paces distant 

from It ; 4. A large rampart on the north side of the ditch. This last was probably the military way to the line of forts on thta work t 
H was so to those formerly built by Agricola ; and if it did not serve the same purpose in this.' then must have boea no military way 
attending it The south rampart might serve for an inner defence in esse ths ooemt should beat them from say part of the princi- 
pal rampart, or it might be designed to protect the soldiers from any sudden attack of the provincial Britons, tor many ages this 
work has been to to ruinous a condition, that it is impossible to discover its original dimension* with certainty. From their appearance, 
■ that the irrwipal rampart was at least ten or twelve feet high, and the south one not much less ; but the north one 

asses through s limestone quarry near I 
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Adrian II. Pope, succeeded Nicholas I. a. d. 867. 
Having twice refuted the dignity, he accepted it in the 
76th year of his age, at the united request of the clergy, 
nobility, and people. The contest for power between the 
Greek and Latin churches had been very violent some 
years before his accession to the papal chair. Adrian, 
during this contest with the eastern patriarch, was ex- 
tending his authority over the kings and princes of the 
West. He employed his whole interest to induce Charles 
the Bald, who had taken possession of the kingdom of 
Lorraine, and who had been crowned at Rheims by the 
archbishop Hincmar, to relinquish it in favour of the cm- 
peror ; and be even sent legates to the king, after having 
attempted to engage Hincmar, the clergy, and the nobili- 
ty, to desert him, ordering him to surrender to the empe- 
ror's right. The king was invincible ; and the pope was 
obliged to give up the contest. He also further inter- 
fered in the concerns of pri 
beilious son Carloman, and th 
Laon, under the 




gaining his point, 
projects and his life of inquietude 
a. d. 872, after a pontificate of five years. 

Adrian IV. Pope, the only Englishman who ever had 
the honour of sitting in the papal chair. His name was 
Nicholas Brckespere, and he was born at Langley, near 
St Albans, in Hertfordshire. His father having left his 



Nicholas was obliged to submit to the lowest offices in 
that house for daily support. After some time he desired 
to take the habit in that monastery, but was rejected by 
the abbot Richard. Upon this he resolved to try his 
fortune in another country, and accordingly went to Paris ; 
where, though in very poor circumstances, he applied 
himself to his studies with great assiduity, and made a 
wonderful proficiency. But having still a strong inclina- 
tion to a religious life, he left Paris and removed to Pro- 
vence, where he became a regular clerk in the monastery 
of St Rufus. He was uot immediately allowed to take 
the habit, but passed some time by way of trial, recom- 
mending himself to the monks by a strict attention to 
all their commands. This behaviour, together with the 
beauty of his person and prudent conversation, rendered 
him so acceptable to the monks that after some time 
they entreated him to take the habit of the canonical order. 
Here he distinguished himself so much by his learning 
and strict observance of the monastic discipline, that upon 
the death of the abbot he wag chosen superior of tliat 
house ; and we are told that he rebuilt the convent. Pope 
Eugenius III. being apprized of the great merit of Nicholas, 
and thinking he might be serviceable to the church in a 
higher station, created him cardinal-bishop of Alba in 
1146. In 1148 his holiness sent him legate to Denmark 
and Norway, where, by his fervent preaching and diligent 
instructions, he converted those barbarous nations to the 
Christian faith, and erected Upsal into an archicpiscopal 
see. When he returned to Home, he was received by the 
pope and cardinals with great marks of honour ; and Pope 
Anastasius, who succeeded Eugenius, happening to die at 
this time, Nicholas was unanimously chosen to the holy 
sec in November 1 154, and he took the name of Adrian. 
When the news of his promotion reached England, King 
Henry II. Bent Robert, abbot of St Albans, and three 
bishops, to Rome, to congratulate him on his election ; 
upon which occasion Adrian granted very considerable 
privileges to the monastery of St Albans, particularly an 
exemption from all episcopal jurisdiction, excepting to the 
see of Rome. Adrian, in the beginning of his pontificate, 



looked upon St Peter's chi 
in the world, and that his 
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boldly withstood the attempts of the Roman people to re- 
cover their ancient liberty under the consuls, and obliged ^^"v^/ 
those magistrates to abdicate their authority, and leave 
the government of the city to the pope. In 1155 he 
drove the heretic A rnaud ot Bresse, ana his followers, out 
of Rome. The same year he excommunicated William, 
king of Sicily, who ravuged the territories of the church, 
and absolved that prince s subjects from their allegiance. 
About the same time Frederick, king of the Romans, hav- 
ing entered Italy with a powerful army, Adrian met him 
near Sutrium, and concluded a peace with him. At this 
interview Frederick consented to hold the pope's 1110111) 
whilst he mounted on horseback. After which his holi- 
ness conducted that prince to Rome, and in St Peter's 
church placed the imperial crown on his head, to the great 
mortification of the Roman people, who assembled in a 
tumultuous manner, and killed several of the imperialists. 
The next year a reconciliation was brought about between 
the pope and the Sicilian king, that prince taking un oath 
to do nothing further to the prejudice of the church, and 
Adrian granting him the title of Amy ofth* Two SkUiet. 
He built and fortified several castles, and left the papal 
dominions in a more nourishing condition than he found 
them. But notwithstanding all his success, he was ex- 
tremely sensible of the disquietudes attending so high a 
station ; and declared to his countryman John of Salis- 
bury, that all the former hardships of his life were mere 
to the misfortunes of the popedom, that he 
to be the most uneasy seat 
own seemed to be clapped 
burning on his head. 1 1 Ic died September 1. 1 159, in the 1 B«™u 
fourth year and tenth month of his pontificate, and was A 
buried !n St Peter's church, near the tomb of his prede-^ ™^ 
censor Eugenius. There are extant several letters and 
some homilies written by Pope Adrian. 

Adrian V. Pope, a Genoese, whose name was Otto- 
boni Fiesci. succeeded Innocent V. a. d. 1276. He was 
by his uncle Innocent IV. created cardinal-deacon of St 
Adrian, and in 1254 sent by him to England, to settle the 
disputes between Henry ill. and his barons. He was 
employed again for the same purpose by Clement 111. 
when he issued a sentence of excommunication against 
the king's enemies. When he was congratulated on his 
accession to the papal chair, he said, " I wish you had 
found me a healthy cardinal rather than a dying pope." 
After his election he went to Viterbo to meet the empe- 
ror Rodolphus, for the purpose of opposing the usurpation 
of Charles, king of the Two Sicilies : but died soon after 
his arrival, having enjoyed his dignity only 3b days. 
He zealously encouraged the crusade to the Holy Land, 
and upon his election sent a large sum to Constantinople 
towards building galleys. 

Adrian VI. Pope, was born at Utrecht in 1459. His 
father was not able to maintain him at school, but he got 
a place at Louvain, in a college in which a certain number 
ot scholars were maintained gratis. It is reported that he 
used to read in the night-time by the light of the lamps 
in the churches or streets. He made a considerable pro- 
gress in all the sciences, led an exemplary life, and 
there never was a man less intriguing or less forward than 
he. He took his degree of doctor of divinity at Louvain, 
was soon after made canon of St Peter's and professor of 
divinity at Utrecht, and then dean of St Peter s and vice- 
chancellor of the university. He was obliged to leave an 
academical life to be tutor to the archduke Charles. 
This young prince made no great progress under him : 
however, never was a tutor more considerably rewarded ; 
for it was by Charles V.'s credit that he was raised to the 
papal throne. Leo X. had given him the cardinal's hat in 
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1517. After this pope's death, several cabal* In the con- 
clave ended in the election of Adrian, with which tin- 
people of Home were very much displeased. He would 
not change hi* name, and in every thing he showed a great 
dislike for all ostentation and sensual pleasure*, though 
«uch an aversion had been long ago out of date. He wai 
very partial to Charles V. and did not enjoy much tran- 
quillity under the triple crown. He lamented much the 

^Djitiw^ardinal priest, of the title of St Chryaogonus, 
was a native of Cometto, in Tuscany. Innocent VIII. 
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he had been clerk and treasurer of the apostolic chamber, 
Pope Alexander VI. whose secretary he had been, honour- 
ed him with the cardinal's hat. His life was a continued 
scene of odd alteration*. He narrowly escaped death on the 
day on which Alexander VI. poisoned himself by mistake. 
Afterward he drew upon himself the hatred of Julius II. so 
that he wa* obliged to go and hide himself in the moun- 
tains of Trent. Having been recalled by Leo X. he was 
so ungrateful that he engaged in a conspiracy against him. 
The pope pardoned his fault ; but the cardinal, not caring 
to trust to this, made his escape, and it could never be 
known exactly what was become of him. He wa* one of 
the firat who effectually reformed the Latin «tyle. He 
studied Cicero with great success, and made many excel- 
lent observations on the propriety of the Latin tongue. 
The treatise he composed, De Srrmone Latino, ft de modi* 
Latine loquendi, is a proof of this. It was published at 
Rome in 1515, in folio. He also wrote, in elegant Latin, 
a treatise on the Christian religion, entitled De Vera Phi- 
lotottkia, printed at Cologne in 1546. 

ADRIAN!. Joakni Battista, was born of a patrician 
family of Florence in 1511. He wrote a history of his 
own times in Italian, which is a continuation of Guicciar- 
dini, beginning at the year 1536; to which Thuanus ac- 
knowledges himself greatly indebted : besides which, he 
composed six funeral orations on the emperor Charles V. 
and other noble personages ; and is thought to have been 
the author of a long letter on ancient painters and sculp- 
tors, prefixed to the third volume of Y atari. He died at 
Florence in 1579. 

ADRIANISTS, in Ecdaiattieal Hiitory, a sect of he- 
retics, divided into two branches. The first were disciples 
of Simon Magus, and flourished about the year 34. Theo- 
dore! is the only person who has preserved their name 
and memory, but he gives us no account of their origin. 
Probably this sect, and the six others which sprung from 
the Simonians, took their name from the particular disci- 
ples of Simon. The second were the followers of Adrian 
Hnmstead the anabaptist, and held some particular errors 
concerning Christ. 

ADR1ANOPLE, a city of Turkey in Europe, called 
by the inhabitants Edrcne. It is in the province of Ro- 
mania or Romclia, on the river Marizza, at the spot where 
the Tundscha and Arda empty their waters into that 
stream. It is well fortified, and has a strong citadel ; and, 
next to Constantinople, is the largest and most populous 
city in the Turkish dominions. The street* are irregular, 
unpaved, and filthy ; but some of the buildings, especially 
the two palaces of the emperor, the seraglio, and the 
of Sultan Sclim II. arc in the most magnificent 

16,000, 



style of Turkish architecture. The dwellings are 1 
the inhabitants about 105,000, nearly one-half of 
are Greeks, with many Jews and Armenians. 



Greeks, with many Jews and Armenians. These 
several people arc the chief manufacturers, and produce 
large quantities of silk goods, of Turkish curried red lea- 



ther, of tanned leather, of woollens of various kind*, of Adrianum 
hard ware, and of the best preparations of opium. The I 
trade i* extensive, both to Constantinople by caravans Ady « D - 
of camel*, and by sea with other countries. It is sup- v 
plied with fresh water by means of a noble aqueduct, 
carried by arches over an extensive valley, which sup- 
plies 22 public baths, 52 fountains, and 16 copious wells, 
ft is in Long. 22. 31. E. and Lat. 41. 47. N. 

ADRIANUM, or Adriatic™ Mahb, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, now the Gulf of Venice, a large bay in the Me- 
diterranean, between Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Greece, and 
Italy. It is called by the Greeks Ai«a f Ke>.*»;, and 
Adria by the Romans, (a* Arbiter Adrut Notui, Hor.) 
Cicero calls it Hadrianum Mare, Virgil ha* Hadriatieat 
Undid. It is commonly called Mart Adriaticum, without 
an aspiration ; but whether it ought to have one, is a dis- 
pute. If the appellation is from Hadria, the town of the 
Piceni, it must be written Uadriatieum, because the em- 
peror's name who thence derives his origin is on coin* 
and stones Hadriamu ; but if from the town in the terri- 
tory of Venice, a* the more ancient, and of which that of 
the Piceni is a colony, this will justify the common appel- 
lation Adriaticum. It extends from latitude 40. to 45. 55. 
north, between the coast* of Italy and Illyria. The tides in 
this sea are distinguishable, but the ebb and flow is incon- 
siderable, though greater than in the Mediterranean. 

ADR1PALDA, a city in the province of Principato 
Ulteriore, in the kingdom of Naples. It is situated on the 
river Sabato, near to Avellmo. The number of inhabitant* 
is 4236, who carry on trade in cloth and paper, in iron 
and copper goods, and make large quantities of nails. 

ADROGATION, in Roman Antiquities, a species of 
adoption, whereby a person who was ca|>able of choosing 
for himself was admitted by another into the relation ofa 
son. The word is compounded of aa\ to, and rogare, 
to ask, on account of a question put in the ceremony 
of it, Whether the adopter would take such a person for 
his son ? and another to the adoptive, Whether he con- 
sented to become *uch a person's son ? 

ADSIDELLA, in Antiquity, the table at which the 
flamens sat during the sacrifices. 

ADSTRICTION, among physicians, a term used to 
denote the rigidity of any part. 

ADVANCED, in a general sense, denote* 
posted or situated before another. Thus, 

Adfasckd Ditch, in Fortification, i* that which sur- 
round* the glacis or esplanade of a place. 

Aor^ncBD Guard, or Vanguard, in the art of war, the 
first line or division of an army, ranged or marching in or- 
der of battle ; or, it is that part which is next the enemy, 
and marches first towards them. 

Adi'axcid Guard is more particularly used for a small 
party of horse stationed before the main guard. 

ADVENT, in the calendar, properly signifies the ap- 
proach of the feast of the nativity. It includes four Sun- 
days, and begins on St Andrews day or on the Sunday 
before or after it. During advent, and to the end of the 
octave* of epiphany, the solemnizing of marriage is for- 
bidden without a special licence. It is appointed to em- 
ploy the thoughts of Christians on the first advent or 
coming of Christ in the flesh, and his second advent or 
coming to judge the world. The primitive Christiana prac- 
tised great austerity during this season. 

An vestbbm iNsi'iciesDi'M, in Law, a writ by which 
a woman is to be searched whether she be with child by 
a former husband, on her withholding lands from the next, 
failing issue of her own body. 

AoresTLRK Bay, the name of a bay in Van Diemen'* 
Land, so called by Captain Cook. 
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ADVENTURER, in • general mom, denote* one who 
hazards something. 

AoviKTUREita is particularly used for an ancient com- 
pany of merchants and traders, erected for the discovery 
of lands, territories, trades, 4c. unknown. The society of 
adventurers had its rise in Burgundy, and its first esta- 
blishment from John duke of Brabant in 1248, being 
known by the name of the Brotherhood of St Thomas 
a Bechet, Jt was uftcrwards translated mto England, 
and successively confirmed by Edwards Hi. and IV. 
Richard III. Henries IV. V. VI. and V1L who gave it the 
appellation of Merchant Adventurer*. 

ADVERB, in Grammar, a particle joined to a verb, ad- 
jective, or participle, to explain their manner of acting or 
Buffering, or to mark some circumstance or quality signi- 
fied by them. The word is formed from the preposition 
ad, to, and rerbum, a verb ; and signifies literally a word 
joined to a verb, to show how, when, or where, one 
is, does, or suffers ; as, the boy paint* neatiu, writes M$ 
the house stands there, ire. 

ADVERSARIA, among the ancient*, a book of ac- 
counts not unlike our journals or day-books. It is also 
used as a title for books of miscellaneous remarks and ob- 
servations. 

ADVERSATIVE, in Grammttr, a word expressing 
some difference between what goes before and what fol- 
lows it. Thus, in the phrase, he is an honest man, but a 
great enthusiast, the word hut is an adversative conjunction. 

ADVERSATOR, in Antiquity, a servant who attended 
the rich in returning from supper, to give them notice of 
any obstacles in the way, on which they might be apt to 
stumble. 

ADVERTISEMENT, in a general sense, denotes any 
information given to persons interested in an nlfair ; and 
is more particularly used for a brief notice inserted in tin 
public papers, for the information of all concerned. 

ADL'LA, in Ancient Geography, a mountain in Rhctia, 
or the country of the Orisons, |wrt of the Alps, in which 
are the fountains of the Rhine; now St GotAurd. 

ADULE, or Aoi'Lis, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Egypt, built by fugitive slaves, distant from its port on the 
Red Sea 20 stadia. I'liny calls the inliabitants AduUtic. 
The epithet is either Adtditanus, as Monunumtum Adu- 
lilanum, on the pompous inscription of the statue of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, published by Leo Alatiu* at Rome 
in 1031, and to be found in Spon and Thevenot; or Ada- 
ticus, as Aduiicus Sinus, a part of the Red Sea. 

ADULT, an appellation given to any thing that is 
rived at maturity : thus, we say an adult person, an ad 
plant, Ac. Among civilians, it denotes a youth ' 
H and 25 years of age. 

ADULTERATION, the act of debasing, by an impro- 
per mixture, something that was pure and genuine, live 
word is Latin, formed of the verb, aduSerare, to cor- 
rupt, by mingling something foreign to any substance. 

Advltshstiok of Coin properly imports the making or 
casting of a wrong metal, or with too base or too much al- 
loy. Adulterations of coins arc effected divers ways : as, 
by forging another stamp or inscription ; by mixing im- 
pure metals with the gold or silver ; by making use of a 
wrong metal, or an undue alloy, or too great an admixture 
of the baser metals with gold or silver. Counterfeiting 
the stamp or clipping and lessening the weight, does not 
so properly come under the denomination of adulterating. 
Tins term is somewhat less extensive than debasing, which 
includes diminishing, clipping, &c. To adulterate or de- 
base the current coin is a capital crime in all nations. 
The ancients punished it with great severity. Among the 
both hands were cut off, and by the civiF law 
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the offender was thrown to wild beast*. The emperor Adultrrin* 
Tacitus enacted, that counterfeiting the coin should be S 
capital j and under Constantinc it was made treason, as H*^!^, 
is also among us. ^^vw 

ADULTERINE, in the Ciril Law, is particularly ap- 
plied to a child issued from an adulterous amour or com- 
merce. Adulterine children are more odious than the il- 
legitimate offspring of single persons. The Roman law 
even refuses them the title of natural children, as if na- 
ture disowned them. Adulterine children are not easily 
dispensed with for admission to orders. Those are not 
deemed adulterine who are begotten of a woman openly 
married, through ignorance of a former wife being a live- 
By a decree ot' the parliament of Paris, adulterine children 
are declared not legitimated by the subsequent marriage 
of the parties, even though a papal dispensation be had 
for such marriage, wherein is a clause of legitimation. 

ALaULTSMtxr Marriages, in St Augustine's sense, de- 
note second marriages contracted after a divorce. 

ADULTER Y, an unlawful commerce between one 
married person and another, or between a married and 
unmarried person. 

Punishments have been annexed to adultery in most 
ages and nations, though of different degrees of severity, 
la many it has been capital ; in others venial, and attend- 
ed only with slight pecuniary mulcts. Some of the pe- 
nalties are serious, and even cruel ; other* of a jocose and 
humorous kind. Even contrary things have been enacted 
as punishments for adultery. By some laws the crimi- 
nals are forbidden marrying together in case they become 
single ; by others they are forbidden to marry any besides 
each other : by some they are incapacitated from ever 
committing the like crime again ; by others they are glut- 
ted with it till it becomes nauseous. 

Among the rich Greeks, adulterers were allowed to re- 
deem themselves by a pecuniary tine : the woman's fa- 
ther, in such cases, returned the dower he had received 
from her husband, which some think was refunded by the 
adulterer. Another punishment among those people was 
putting out the eyes of adulterers. 

The Athenians had an extraordinary way of punishing 
adulterers, called acsptfow&iMVg xai cafartX/m, practised 
at least on the poorer sort who were not able to pay the 
fines. This was an awkward sort of empalement, performed 
by thrusting one of the largest radishes up the anus of the 
adulterer, or, in defect thereof, a fish with a large head, 
called rmtgd, mullet. Alcseus is said to have died in this 
way, though it is doubted whether the punishment was 
Juvenal and Catullus speak of this cus- 
rcci veU also among the Romans, though not au- 
by an express law, as it was among the Greeks. 
There are various conjectures concerning the ancient 
it of adultery among the Romans. Some will 



ive it to have been made capital by a law of Romulus, 
and again by tlie twelve tables ; others, that it was first 
made capital by Augustus ; and others, not before the 
emperor Cunsuntine. The truth is, the punisluncnt in 
the early days was very various, much being left to the 
discretion of the husband and parents of the adulterous 
wife, who exercised it differently, rather with the silence 
and countenance of the magistrate than by any formal au- 
thority from him. 'Ilium, we arc told the wife s father was 
allowed to kill both parties, when caught in the fact, pro- 
vided he did it immediately, killed both together, and as 
it were with one blow. The same power ordinarily 1 



the husband, except the crime were commit- 
ted with some mean or infamous person ; though, in other 
arricd him to put them to death, he 
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revenge tru not carried fo far ; but mutilating, 
lie cam, noses, Ac. served the turn. 



V-**v^/ castra ting, cutting off the cars, noses. 

The punishment allotted by the fcr Julia was not, as 
many have imagined, death, but rather banithment or 
deportation, being interdicted fire and water; though Oc- 
taviua appears in several instances to have gone beyond 
hi* own law, and to have put adulterers to death. Under 
Macrinus, many were burnt ata stake, 
by law made the crime capital. Under 
Constans, adulterers were burnt, or sci 



that is, cognizable by the spiritual courts, where h is Adultery 
punished by fine and penance. The common law take* no il 
further notice of it titan to allow the party aggrieved tui*°™^*\ 
action and damages. This practice is often censured bv^-''~ v ~ v - / 

crime, the bad conse- 



foreigners, as making too light of a trim 
quenccs of which, public as well as privi 
It has been answered, that perhaps this _ 

with the ignominy attached to it, is 



the 

to perpetual 
Under Justinian, a 




private, are so great. 

r , by civil 

of the offence, which 



cits and ought to be the end of all laws, than a severer punishment, 
penalty Adultery is, both in England and Scotland, a ground of 
off the divorce ; but in the former a complete divorce can only be 



at least in favour of the wife, who was only to 
lose her dower, and be shut up in a muiuu 



two years, the husband was at liberty to take her back 
•gain ; if he refused, she was shaven, and made a nun 
for life ; but it still remained death in the husband. The 
reason alleged for this difference is, that the woman is the 
weaker vessel. Matthcus declaims against the empress 
Theodora, who is supposed to have been the cause ot this 
law, as well as of others procured in favour of that sex 
from the emperor. 

Under Thcodosius, women convicted of this crime were 
punished alter a very singular manner, viz. by a public 
constupration ; being locked up in a narrow cell, and 
forced to admit to their embraces all the men that would 
offer themselves. To this end the gallants were to dress 
themselves on purpose, having several little bells fasten- 
ed to their clothes, the tinkling of which gave notice to 
those without of every motion. This custom was abolish- 
ed by the same prince. 

By the Jewish law, adultery was punished with death in 
both parties, where they were both married, or only the 
woman. The Jews had a particular trial or ordeal for a 
woman suspected of the crime, by making her drink the 
bitter waters of jealousy ; which, if she were guilty, made 
her swell. 

Amongst the Mingrclians, according to Chardin, adul- 
tery is punished with the forfeiture of a hog, which is 
usually eaten in good friendship between the gallant, the 
adulteress, and tin- cuckold. In some parts of the Indies, 
it is said any man's wife is permitted to prostitute herself 
to him who will give an elephant for the use of her ; and 
it is reputed no small glory to her to have been rated so 
high. Adultery is said to be so frequent in Ceylon, that 
there is not a woman who docs not practice it, notwith- 
standing its being punitliable with death. Among the 
Japanese, and divers other nations, adultery is only penal 
in the woman. In the Marian islands, the woman is not 
punishable for adultery; but if the man go astray he pays 
severely ; the wife and her relations waste his lands, turn 
him out of his house, &c. 

In Spain they punished adultery in men by cutting off 
the instrument of the crime. In Poland, before Christi- 
anity was established, they punished adultery and forni- 
cation in a particular manner : the criminal they carried 
to the market-place, and there fastened him by the offend- 
ing part with a nail, laying a razor within his reach, and 
leaving him under a necessity either of doing justice upon 
himself, or of perishing in that condition. 

In England adultery by the ancient laws was severely 
. King Edmund the Saxon ordered it to be 
in the same manner as homicide ; and Canute 
a man who committed adultery 
_ J that the woman should have her 
ears cut off. In the time of Henry L it was 
with the loss of eyes and genitals. 

is now reckoned a spiritual 1 



through an act of ; 
latter a complete divorce may be effected by the 1 
of the consistorial or commissary court. The 1 
parties are by the law of Scotland prohibited I 
marrying with each other. See Divorce. 

Adultery is used in Scripture for idolatry, or depart- 
ing from the true God to the worship of a false one. 

Adultery is used by ecclesiastical writers for a per- 
son's invading or intruding into a bishopric during the 
former bishops life. The reason of the appellation is, 
that a bishop is supposed to contract a kind of spiritual 
marriage with his church. The translation of a bishop from 
one see to another was also reputed a species of adultery, 
on the supposition of its being a kind of second marriage, 
which in those days was esteemed a degree of adultery. 
This conclusion was founded on the text of St Paul, Lei a 
bishop be the husband of one wife ; by a forced construction 
of church for wife, and of bishop fur husband 

Adultery is used by ancient naturalists for the act of 
ingrafting one plant upon another ; in which sense Pliny 
speaks of the adulteries of trees, arborum adukeria, which 
he represents as contrary to nature, and a piece of luxury 
or needless refinement. 

ADVOCATE, among the Romans, a person skilled in 
their law, who undertook the defence of causes at the bar. 
The Roman advocates answered to one port of the office 
of a barrister in England, viz. the pleading part ; for they 
never gave counsel, that being the business of thejurU- 
consultL 

The Romans, in the first ages of their state, held the 
profession of an advocate in great honour ; and the seats 
of their bar were crowded with senators and consuls, 
they whose voices commanded the people thinking it an 
honour to be employed in defending them. They were 
styled romiles, tionorati, claruaimi, and even patroni ; as 
if their clients were not less obliged to them than t 'ret d- 
men to their masters. The bar was not at that time venal. 
Those who aspired to honours and offices took this way 
of gaining an interest in the people, and always pleaded 
gratis. Rut no sooner were luxury and corruption intro- 
duced into the commonwealth, than the bar became a 
sharer in them. Then it was that the senators let out 
their voices for pay, and zeal and eloquence were sold to 
the highest bidder. To put a stop to this abuse, the tri- 
bune Cincius procured a law to be passed, called from 
him Lex Cincia, whereby the advocates were forbidden to 
take any money of their clients. It had before this been 
prohibited the advocates to take any present* or gratuities 
for their pleading. The emperor Augustus added a pe- 
nalty to it ; notwithstanding which, the advocates played 
their part so well, that the emperor Claudius thought it 
an extraordinary circumstance, when he obliged them not 
to take above eight great sesterces, which are equivalent 
to about L.C+ sterling, for pleading each cause. 

Advocate is still used in countries and courts where 
the civil law obtains, for those who plead and defend the 
to them. 
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A<Kucaw*. Advocate ojfa City, in the Ge 

Advocate is more pai 
for a person appointed to 
of a church or 

or he" 



polity, a magistrate Print 
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title to ad 



in church history 
the rights and revenue* 
The word adrocatui, or 
for what we usually call the patron, 
or ri^ht oiT j)rei*e"ntdtioii xt\ hiK 




Advocates, officers of the 
1 in all oppositions to 
fice* in that court. They arc ten in number. 

Elective Advocates, those chosen by the abbot, bishop, 
or chapter, a particular license being had from the king or 
prince for that purpose. The elections were originally 
made in the presence of the count of the province. 

Feudal Advocates. These were of the military kind, 
who, to make them more zealous for the interest of the 
church, had lands granted them in fee, which they held 
of the church, and did homage and took an oath of fide- 
lity to the bishop or abbot. These were to lead the vas- 
sals of the church to war, not only in private quarrels of 
the church itself, but in military expeditions for the king's 
service, in which they were the standard-bearers of their 
churches. 

Fiscal Advocate, fisci adrocahu, in Roman Antiquity, 
an officer of state under the Koman emperors, who pleaded 
in all causes wherein the facta or private treasury was 
concerned. 

Juridical Advocates, in the middle age, were those who, 
from attending causes in the court of the comet or count of 
the province, became judges themselves, and held courts of 
their vassals thrice a year, under the name of the tria pla- 
eita generalia. In consideration of this further service, 
they had a particular allowance of one third part of all fines 
or mulcts imposed on defaulters, &c. besides a proportion 
of diet for themselves and servants. 

Matricular Advocates were the advocates of the mo- 
ther or cathedral churches. 

Military Advocates, those appointed for the defence of 
the church, rather by arms and authority than by pleading 
and eloquence. These were introduced in the times of 
confusion, when every person was obliged to maintain his 
own property by force. Bishops and abbots not being per- 
mitted to bear arms, and the scholastic or gowned advo- 
cates being equally unacquainted with them, recourse was 
had to knights, noblemen, soldiers, or even to princes. 

Nominative Advocates, those appointed by a king or 
pope. Sometimes the churches petitioned kings, &c. to 
appoint them an advocate ; at other times this was done 
of their own accord. By some regulations no person was 
capable of being elected advocate unless he had an estate 
in land in the same country. 



Regular Advocates, those duly formed and qualified for 
their profession, by a proper course of study, the requisite 
oath, subscription, license, &c 



Subordinate Advocates, those appointed by other su- 
perior ones, acting under them, and accountable to them. 
There arc various reasons for the creation of these subor- 
dinate advocates ; as, the superior quality of the principal 
advocate, his being detained in war, or being involved in 
other afikirs ; but chiefly the too great distance of some 
of the church-lands, and their lying in the dominions of 
foreign princes. 

Supreme Sovereign Advocates were those who had the 
authority in chief, but acted by drputies or subordinate 
advocates. These were called also principal, greater, and 
sometimes general advocates. Such, in many cases, were 
kings, &c. when they had either been chosen advocates, or 
became such by being founders or endowcra of churches. 



Princes had also 

i' ruling to be 
their dominions. 

Advocates, in the English 
called counsel. 

Faculty of Advocates, in Scotland, a respectable body 
of lawyers, who plead in all causes before the courts of 
session, justiciary, and exchequer. They are also entitled 
to plead in the house of peers in appeal cases from Scot- 



tine of Advontts 
within II 



A candidate for the office of an advocate undergoes 
three several trials ; the first is upon the civil law ; the 
second upon the municipal law of Scotland ; and, in the 
third, he is obliged to defend a Latin thesis, which is im- 
pugned by three or more members of the faculty. The 
first examination, which is now in English, is confined to 
the Institutes, and has no reference to any particular text- 
book ; but the candidate is required to read and translate 
a passage of the Pandects. 

Tlte faculty at present (1829) consists of 324 members. 
As the profession of an advocate is esteemed the gen- 
teel est in Scotland, many gentlemen of fortune become 
members of the faculty without having any intention of 
practising at the bar. This circumstance greatly increases 
their number, gives dignity to the profession, and en- 
riches their library and public fund. It is from this re- 
spectable body that all vacancies on the bench arc gene- 
rally supplied. 

Lord Advocate, or King's Advocate, one of the eight 
great officers of state in Scotland, who as such sat in par- 
liament without election. He is the principal crown law- 
yer in Scotland. His business is to act as a public | 
cutor, and to plead in all causes that concern the < 
but particularly in such as are of a criminal nature, 
office of king's advocate is not very ancient : it seems to 
have been established about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Originally he had no power to prosecute crimes 
without the concurrence of a private party j but, in the 
year 1597, be was empowered to prosecute crimes at his 
own instance. He has the privilege of pleading in court 
with his hat on. This privilege was first granted to Sir 
Thomas Hope, who having three sons lords of session, it 
was thought indecent that the father should plead unco- 
vered before the sons, who as judges sat covered. 

ADVOCATION, in Scotish Lam, a mode of appeal 
from certain inferior courts to the supreme court, rhc 
writ emnloyed is called a Bill of Adeoeatkm. 

ADV OWEE, in ancient customs and law books, denotes 
the advocate of a church, religious house, or the like. 
There were advowees of cathedrals, abbeys, monasteries, 
&c. Thus, Charlemagne had the title of* advowee of St 
Peter's ; King Hugh, of St Riquier ; and Bolandus men- 
tions some letters of Pope Nicholas, by which he consti- 
tuted King Edward the Confessor and his successors ad- 
vowees of the monastery at Westminster, and of all the 
churches in England. These advowees were the guardians, 
protectors, and administrators of the temporal concerns of 
the churches, &c. ; and under their authority were passed 
all contracts which related to them. It appears also, from 
the most ancient charters, that the donations made to 
churches were conferred on the persons of the advowees. 
They always pleaded the causes of the churches in court, 
and distributed justice for them, in the places under their 
jurisdiction. They also commanded the forces furnished 
by their monasteries, &c. for the war, and even were their 
champions, and sometimes maintained duels for them. 

This office is said to have been first introduced in the 
fourth century, in the time of Stillico ; though the Bene- 
dictines do not fix its origin before the eighth century. By 
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of the first rank were brought 
ccssary either to defend with an 
tect with power and authority. In some 
they were only called catuervaton | but these, 
the name, had all the functions of advowees. There were 
also sometimes several sub-advowees or sub-advocates in 
each monastery, who officiated instead of the advowees 
themselves ; which, however, proved the ruin of monas- 
teries, those inferior officers running into great abuses. 

Hence also, husbands, tutors, and every person in ge- 
neral who took upon him the defence ol another, were 
denominated admwecM or advocates. Hence several cities 
had their advowees, which were established long after 
the i eclesiastical ones, and doubtless from their example. 
Thus, we read in history of the advowees of Augsburg, of 
Arras, &c. 

The ridamet assumed the quality of advowees ; and 
hence it is that several historians of the eighth century 
confound the two functions together. Hence also it is 
that several secular lords in Germany bear mitres for 
their crests, as having anciently been advowees of the 
great churches. 

Spelman distinguishes two kinds of ecclesiastical ad- 
vowees : the one, of causes or processes, advocati eauta- 
rttrn ; the other, of territory or lands, adrocati toil. The 
former were nominated by the king, and were usually 
law vers, who undertook to plead the causes of the monas- 
teries. The other, which still subsist, and are sometimes 
called by their primitive name, ad rowers, though more 
usually patron*, were hereditary, as being the founders 
and endowers of churches, &c. or their heirs. 

Women were sometimes advowees, adrocatista- ; and 
the canon law mentions some who had this title, and who 
had the same right of presentation, &c in their churches 
which the advowees themselves had. In statute 25 Edw. 
III. we meet with adcowee paramount for the highest 
patron ; that is, the king. 

ADVOWSON, or Advowxkn, in Common Late, sig- 
nifies a right to present to a vacant benefice. Advowson 
is so called because the right of presenting to the church 
was first gained by such as were founders, benefactors, or 
maintainors of the church. Though the nomination of fit 
persons to officiate in every diocese was originally in the 
bishop, yet they were content to let the founders of 
churches have the nomination of the persons to the 
churches so founded, reserving to themselves a right to 
judge of the fitness of the persons nominated. — Advow- 
sons formerly were most of them appendant to manors, 
and the patrons were parochial barons. The lordship of 
the manor and patronage of the church were seldom in 



nor. — Advowsons are temporal 

they mav be granted by deed or will, and are assets in 
the hands of heirs or executors. Presentations to advow- % 
sons for money or other reward arc void. (31 Eliz. cap. 
6.) In Scotland this right is called patronage 

ADY, in Natural Hittory, a name given to the palm-tree 
of the island of St Thomas. It is a tall tree, with a thick, 
bare, upright stem, growing single on its root, of a thin 
light timber, and full of juice. The head of this tree 
shoots into a vast number of branches, which being cut of, 
or an incision being made therein, afford a great quantity 
of sweet juice, which, fermenting, supplies the place of 
wine among the Indians. The fruit of this tree is called 
by the Portuguese caryoces and cr> riots*, and by the black 
natives abanga. This fruit is of the size and shape of a 
lemon, and contains a kernel, which is good to eat. The 
fruit itself is eaten roasted, and the raw kernels are often 
mixed with mandioc meal. These kernels arc supposed 
very cordial. An oil is also prepared from this fruit, 
which answers the purpose of oil or butter. This oil is 
also used for anointing stiff and contracted parts of the 
body. 

ADYNAMIA, in Medicine-, of a p' vative, and fo»a,.w;, 
strength, want of power, debility or weakness from sickness. 

ADYNAMON, among ancient physicians, a kind of 
weak factitious wine, prepared from must boiled down with 
water, to be given to patients to whom genuine wine 
might be hurtful. 

ADYTUM, in Pagan Antiquity, the most retired and 
sacred place of temples, into which none but the priest* 
were allowed to enter. The Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
temple of Solomon was of the nature of the pagan adytum, 
none but the high-priest being admitted into it, and he 
but once a year. 

ADZE, or Addicg, a cutting tool of the axe kind, 
having its blade made thin and arching, and its edge at 
right angles to the handle ; chiefly used for taking off thin 
chips of timber or boards and for paring away certain ir- 
regularities which the axe cannot come at. The adze is 
used by carpenters, but more by coo|iers, as being con- 
venient for cutting the hollow sides of boards, Ac. It is 
ground from a base on its inside to its outer edge ; so 
that, when it is blunt, they cannot conveniently grind it 
without taking its helve out of the eye. 

AE, or JE, a diphthong compounded of A and E. 
Authors are by no means agreed as to the use of the a in 
English words. Some, out of regard to etymology, insist 
on its being retained in all words, particularly technical 
ones, borrowed from the Greek and Latin ; while others, 
from a consideration that it is no proper diphthong in our 

r than that of the sim- 



difTerent hands, until advowsons were given to religious language (its sound being no other than that of the sim- 

houses. But of late times' the lordship of the manor and pie e), contend that it ought to be entirely disused ; and 

advowson of the church have been dividetL— Advow- in fact the simple « has of late been adopted instead of 

sons arc prestntative, collatire, or donative: prttentativt, the Roman «, as in the word equator, itc. 
where the patron presents or offers his clerk to the bishop yEACEA, in Grecian Antiquity, solemn festivals and 



arc prestntatire, collatire, or tlonaUve : 
e the patron presents or offers his clerk to the bishop 
of the diocese, to be instituted in his church ; collative, 
where the benefice is given by the bishop, as original pa- 
tron thereof, or by means of a right he has acquired by 
where the king or other patron docs, 
ion in writing, put the clerk into posses- 



JEAMA?to Grecian Antiquity, 

celebrated at , V.l- in honour of .Eacus. 

When the 




ciently, the patron had the sole nomina- 
te, abbot, or prior, either by investitu 
(•'. e. delivery of a pastoral staff) or by direct prcsentatii 
to the diocesan : and if a free election was left to the brothcr- 



tion of the prelate, 



, yet a amgt d'e'Hrc, or licence of election, was first 
to be obtained of the patron, and the person elected was 
confirmed by him. If the founder's family became extinct, 
i of the convent went to the lord of the ma- 



jnwtfi;;, an ant. The foundation of the fable is said to be, 
that when the country had been depopulated by pirates, 
ior, either by investiture who forced the few that remained to take shelter in caves, 
.'Eacus encouraged them to come out, and by commerce 
and industry recover what they had lost. His character 

' drought, 
" for 
See the article 



for justice was such, that, in a time of universal drouj 
he was nominated hy the Delphic oracle to intercede 



Greece, and his prayer was 
The " 
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that 
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given to the Western 



jWw** count of his Impartial Justice, was chosen by Pinto one of 
II the three Judges of the dew! ; and that it was hi* pco- 
rmce to judge the 

AvBUDvE, a 
Islands of Scotland. 

iECHMALOTAUCHA, in Jevith Aniiauity, a title 
given to the principal leader or governor of the Hebrew 
captives residing in Chaldea, Assyria, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. This magistrate was called by the Jews 
rateA-gaJutk, i. e. the chief of the captivity ; bat the above 
term, of like import in the Greek, is that used by Origen 
and others who wrote in the Greek tongue. 

iCDES, in Roman Antiquity, besides its more ordinary 
signification of a house, likewise signified an inferior kind 
of temple, consecrated to some deity. 

.&DICULA, a term used to denote the inner part of 
the temple, where the altar and statue of the deity stood. 

jCDILE ( iflilis (, in Roman Antiquity, a magistrate 
whose chief business was to superintend buildings of all 
kinds, but more especially public one*, as temples, aque- 
ducts, bridges, Ac. To the srdilcs likewise belonged the 
care of the highways, public places, weights and mea- 
sures, A c, They also fixed the prices of provisions, took 
cognizance of debauches, punished lewd women and such 
persona as frequented gaming-houses. The custody of the 
pteintcita, or orders of the people, was likewise committed 
to them. They had the inspection of comedies ami other 
pieces of wit ; and were obliged to exhibit magnificent 
games to the people, at their own expense, whereby many 
of them were ruined. They had the power, on certain 
occasions, of issuing edicts, and by degrees they procured 
to themselves a considerable jurisdiction. All these func- 
tions, which rendered the sdiles so considerable, belonged 
at first to the a-dilcs of the people, trdilcs ptebrii, or minora. 
These were only tw o in number, and were first created i n the 
same year as the tribunes: for the tribunes, rinding themselves 
oppressed with the multiplicity of affairs, demanded of the 
senate to have officers to whom they might intrust mat- 
ters of less importance ; and accordingly two asdiles were 
created : and hence it was that the ardiles were elected 



every year at the same assembly as the tribunes. But 
these plebeian srdilcs having refused, on a hignal occasion, 
to treat the people with shows, pleading that they were un- 
able to support the expense thereof, the patricians made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the 
i of the adiiatt. On this occasion there were two 
, of the number of the patricians, in the 



year of Home 388. They were called 
jortt, as having a right to sit on a en 
with ivory, when they gave audi 
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— In an ancient inscription we also meet with 
camp, arlilii rastrorum, 

ifeDlLlTlUM Edictum, among the Romans, was that 
whereby a remedy was given to a buyer in case a vicioua 
or unsound beast or slave was sold to him. It was call- 
ed (tdilitium, because the preventing of frauds in sales and 
contracts belonged especially to the curule .to ilea. 

-£D1TI.T- S, in Roman Antiquity, an officer belonging to 
the temple, who hud the charge of the offerings, treasure, 
and sacred utensils. The female deities had a female 
officer of this kind called JKaHtua. 

.■EGADES, islands off the western coast of Sicily, be- 
tween Trapani and Marsala, consisting of Maritime, L*> 
vanso, and Favignana, which were of some note during the 
first Punic war. 

iEGAGROPILA, a ball composed of hair, generated 
in the stomach of the chamois goat, which is similar to 
those found in cows, hogs, &c. There is another Kpecies 
of ball found in some animals, particularly horses, which 
is a calculous concretion. 

/KG KAN Ska, in Ancient Geography, now the AreJti~ 
peLtgo, a part of the Mediterranean, separating Europe 
from Asia Minor ; washing, on the one hand, Greece and 
Macedonia ; on the other, Caria and Ionia. The origin of 
the name it greatly disputed. Vest us advances three 

SriniocLs : one, that it is so called from the many islands 
tercin appearing at a distance like so many goats ; an- 
other, because /Eges, queen of the Amazons, perished in 
it ; a third, be cau s e /Egcus, the lather of Theseus, threw 
himself headlong into it. 

jEGEUK, in fabulous history, was king of Athens, 
and the father of Theseus. The Athenians having basely 
killed the son of Minos, king of Crete, for carrying 
away the prize from them, Minos made war upon them ; 
and being victorious, imposed this severe condition en 
/Egeus, that he should annually send into Crete seven of 
the noblest of the Athenian youths, chosen by lot, to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. On the fourth year of this 
tribute, the choice fell on Theseus ; or, as others say, he 
himself entreated to be sent. The king, at his son's de- 
parture, cave orders, that as the ship sailed with black 
sails, it should return with the same in case he perished ; 
but, if he became victorious, he should change them into 
white. When Theseus returned to Crete, after killing the 
Minotaur, and forgot to change the sails in token of his 
victory, according to the agreement with his father, the 
latter, who watched the return of the vessel, supposing by 
the black sails that his son was dead, cast himself head- 
long into the sea, which afterwards obtained the name of 



of the Sdilitiua 

*trii0VS. 



the 
of 



shared all the ordinary functions with the plebeian, 
to P™*""*. thc cel ( £. brat i £ n of 

Ac to the people ; and they were alto ap- 
judges in all cases relating to the selling, or ex- 
of estates. To ease 




S«. The Athenia 
to 

I son of Neptune. 



as a 



deity the 



created a new kind, called • 



chiefly to take care of the corn, which was 
Omwit i for the heathens honoured Ceres as the goddess 
who presided over corn, and attributed to her the inven- 
tion of agriculture. These srdiles cereales were also taken 
out of the order of patricians. In the municipal cities 
there were srdiles, and with the same authority as at 
Home. 

We also read of an ttdilis alimentariut, expressed in ab- 
breviature by j£diL alim, whose business seems to have 
been to provide diet for those who were maintained at the 
public charge, 0 



•/EGIAS, among physicians, a white speck on the pupil 
of thc ere, which occasions a dimness of sight. 

jEGIOA, now Capo tflttria, the principal town on the 
north of the territory of Istria, situated in a little island, 
joined to the land by a bridge. In an inscription it is 
called jEgidU Insula. Long. 14. 20. E. Lat. 45. 50. N. 
It was afterwards called Justinupolu, after the emperor 
Juatinua, 

jEGILOPS, the name of a tumour in the great angle 
of the eye, either with or without an inflammation. The 
word is compounded of <u|, goat, and eye ; as goata 
arc supposed extremely liable to this distemper. If tho 
segilopsbc accompanied with an inflammation, it is supposed 
to lake its rise from the abundance of blood which a ple- 
thoric habit discharges on the comer of the eye. If it be 
without an inflammation, it is supposed to proceed from a 
', thrown upon this part. The 
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method of cure is the 
it ha 



c as that of the ophthalmia, 
the lachrymal passages, it is 

If the 
into a 



&GIMURUS, in Ancient Geography, an island in the 
bay of Carthage, about 30 miles distant from that city, 
(Xivyi: now the Golttta. Hits island being afterwards sunk 
tn the sea, two of its rocks remained above water, which 



i and Carthagi 

entered into an agreement or league to limit their respec- 
tive boundaries by these rocks. 

iEGINA, in fabulous history, the daughter of A so pus, 
kiag of Bosotta, sras beloved by Jupiter, who debauched 
ber in the similitude of a lambent florae, and then carried 



her from Epiduurus to a i 
afterwards obtained her own name. 

Mgiha, in Ancient Geography, an island in the Saronk 
gulf, 20 miles distant from the Pinrus, formerly vying with 
Athens in naval power, and at the sea-fight of Salami* 
disputing the palm of victory with the Athenians. It 
was the country and kingdom of /Kacus, who called it 
slufiitn, from his mother's name, it bring before called 
Qtnnpia. (Ovid.) The inhabitants were called AJytntttr, 
and AZginaun. The Greeks had a common temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter in .'T.gina. the remains of which still exist. 
The jEgineto: applied themselves to commerce, and were 
the first who coined money called Ke/ut/ta Atynauot; hence 
ASgineticvm ert, formerly in great repute. The inhabit- 
ants were called Myrmuittnea, or a nation of ants, from 
their great application to agriculture. The island was 
reckoned 180 stadia, or 22 miles and a half, in circumfer- 
ence. It is now called jUgina, the g soft and the i short, 
jand was generally the seat of the Greek government 
in 1828 and 1829. The temple above mentioned is situ- 
ated upon the summit of a mountain called PanheUenitu, 
at some distance from the shore. It v>a* of the Doric or- 
der, and had six columns in front. Twenty-one of the 
exterior columns ore yet standing, with two in the front of 
the pronaos and of the posticuin, and five of the number 
which formed the ranges of the cell. The entablature, 
except the architrave, is fallen. The stone is of" a light 
brownish colour, much eaten in many places, and indicating 
a very great age. Some of the columns have been injured 
by boring to their centres for the metal. In several, die 
junction of the parts is so exact that each seems to con- 
sist of one piece. Tin- ruin Mr Chandler considers as 
scarcely to be paralleled in its claim to a remote antiquity. 
The situation, on a lonely mountain at a distance from 
the sea, has preserved it from total demolition amid all the 
changes and accidents of numerous centuries. The soil 
of this island is. as describe 
II but in 

it produces olives, 
Hounds in pigeons and partridgea. It has 
the jfcgmetans annually wage war with 
, carefully collecting < 
eggs, to prevent their multiplying to su 
produce a famine. They have no hares. 
tom rivers in summer are all dry. 

.cEcina, the capital of the above island. Its site has 
been long forsaken. Instead of the temples mentioned 
by Pausanias, there are 13 lonely churches, all very mean | 
and two Doric columns supporting their urchitrave. These 
stand by the sea-side, towards the low cape ; and, it has 
been supposed, arc a remnant of a temple of Venus, which 
situated by the port principally frequented. The 
i and arsenal were of excellent 
to a 



of the. 




walls belonging to the ports anc 
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with the water. At the 
on the left, is a amall chapel of St 
, a square tower with steps before it, 
ed from which a bridge was laid across, to 
any alarm. This structure, which is me a, 
by the Venetians while at war with the Turks in 1693. 

,/EGINETA, Paul us, a celebrated surgeon of the ' 
of .-Kgina, from whence lie derived Ills name. A 
to M. le CU re - calculation, he lived in the fourth 
tury; but Abulfaragius the Arabian, who is allowed to 
give the best account of those times, places him with more 
probability in the seventh. His knowledge in surgery 
was very great, and his works are deservedly famous. 
Fabricius ab Aquopendente has thought fit to transcribe 
him in a great variety of places. Indeed, the doctrine of 
l'uulus /Lgincta, together with that of Cclsus and Albu- 
casis, make up the whole text of this autlior. He is the 
first writer who takes notice of the cathartic quality of 
rhubarb ; and, according to Dr Mil ward, is the first in all 
antiquity who deserves the title of inon-midwifc. 

A&1NHAKD, the celebrated secretary and supposed 
son-in-law of Charlemagne, lie is said to have been car- 
ried through the snow on the shoulders of linma, to pre- 
vent his being traced from her apartments by the empe- 
ror her father ; a story which the elegant pen of Addi- 
son has copied and embellished in the third volume of the 
Spectator. There is a letter of .Egintiard's still extant, 
lamenting the death of his wife, written in the tenderest 
strain of connubial affliction : but it does not say that this 
lady was the affectionate princess ; and indeed some late 
critics have proved that liumu was not the daughter of 
Charlemagne. He was ■ native of Germany, and educat- 
ed by the munificence of his imperial master, of which he 
has left the most grateful testimony in his preface to the 
life of that monarch. jEginhurd, after the loss of his 
wife, is supposed to have passed the remainder of his days 
in religious retirement, and to have died soon after die 
year 810. His life of Charlemagne, his annals from 741 
to 889, and his U tters, ore all inserted in the 2d volume 
of Duchesne's Scripture* Francorum. An improved edi- 
tion of this valuable historian, with the annotations of 
Hermann Schiuincke, in 4 to, was published in 1711. 

jEGIPAN, in Heathen Mythology, a denomination given 
to the god Pan, because he was represented with the horns, 
legs, feet, Sec. of a goat. 
jEGIPHILA, in Botany, Goat-frieso. 
^GIS, in Ancient Mythoioay, a name given to the 
shield or buckler of Jupiter and Pallas. The goat Aiual- 
tha?a, which had suckled Jove, being dead, that god is 
suid to have covered bis buckler with the skin ; whence 
the appellation <rgu, from ouj, arytt, the-goat. Jupiter 
afterwards restored the animal tn life, covered it with a 
new skin, and placed it among the stars. He made • 
present of his buckler to Minerva; whence that goddess's 
buckler is also called irgit. Minerva having killed the 
Gorgon Medusa, nailed her head in the middle of the agis, 
which henceforth had the faculty of converting into stone 
all those who looked upon it ; as Medusa herself had 
during her life. Others suppose the agis not to have 
been a buckler, but a cuirass or breastplate; and it is 
certain thut the srgis of Pallas, described by Virgil, Jl'.x. 
lib. viii. ver. 435, must have been a cuirass, since that poet 
says expressly th.it Medusa's bead was on the breast 
of the goddess. But the segis of Jupiter, mentioned a 
little higher, ver. S»4, seems to have been a " 



...... Cum step* nigrantem 

JEgiia cuncutervt dextra, 

a buckler, but not at all of • 
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.Sgbthui breastplate. Servius makes the same distinction an the 
I two passages of Virgil ; for on verse 354 he takes the 

v _^J f ™- «gis for the buckler of Jupiter, made, as ubovc mentioned, 
of the skin of the goat Amalthica ; and on verse 435 he 
describes the sigis as the armour w hich covers the breast, 
and which in speaking of men is called cuirass, and <rgi» 
in speaking of the gods. Many authors have overlooked 
these distinctions for want of going to the sources. 

/EGISTHUS, in Ancient History, was the son of Thyes- 
tes by his own daughter Pclopea, who, to conceal her 
shame, exposed him in the woods. Some say he was taken 
up by a shepherd, and suckled by a goat ; whence he was 
called JEgisthus. He seduced Clytemnestra, the wife 
of Agamemnon, and lived with her during the siege of 
Troy. Afterwards with her assistance he slew her hus- 
band, and reigned seven years in Mycena?. He was, to- 
gether with Clytemnestra, slain by Orestes. Pompey 
used to call Julius Cicsar JEgisthus, on account of his 
having seduced his wife Mutia, whom he afterwards put 
away, though he hud three children by her. 

jfkilI'M, in Ancient GeograpJiy, a town of Actinia 
Propria, five miles from the place where Helice stood, and 
famous for the council of the Aclucans, which usually met 
there, on account probably of the commodious situation of 
the j>1 ace. 

/EGOBOLIUM, in Antiquity, the sacrifice of a goat 
offered to Cybclc. The icgobolium was an expiatory sacri- 
fice, which bore a near resemblance to the taurobolium 
and criobolium, and seems to have been sometimes joined 
with them. 

jEGOPODIUM, in Botany, Small Wild Angelica, 

GoATWOHT, GoATSFOOT. 

.EGOSPOTAMOS, in Ancient Geography, a river in the 
Thracian Chcrsoncsus, falling with a south-cast course into 
the Hellespont, to the north of Scstos ; witli a town, and a 
station or road for ships, at its mouth. Here the Athen- 
ians under Conon, through the fault of his colleague Iso- 
c rates, received a signal overthrow from the Lacedemon- 
ians under Lysander, which was followed by the taking of 
Athens, and put an end to the Pcloponnesian war. 

jEGYPTIACUM, in Pharmacy, the name of several 
detergent ointments; as black, red, white, simple, and 
compound. 

jEGYPTILLA, in Natural History, the name of a stone 
described by the ancients, and said by some authors to 
have the remarkable quality of giving water the colour and 
taste of wine. This seems a very imaginary virtue, as 
arc indeed too many of those in former ages attributed to 
stones. The descriptions left us of this remarkable fossil 
tell us, that it was variegated with, or composed of, veins 
of black or white, or black and bluish, with sometimes a 
plate or vein of whitish red. The authors of these ac- 
counts seem to have understood by this name the several 
stones of the onyx, sardonyx, and cameo kind ; all which 
we have at present common among us, but none of which 
possesses any such strange properties. 

jEGYPTL'S, in fabulous nistory, was the son of Belus, 
and brother of Danaus. 

AEINACT/E, in Antiquity, tunavnu, altmyt mariners, 
a denomination given to the senators of Miletus, because 
they held their deliberations on board a ship, and never 
returned to land till matters had been agreed on. 

JBUffUC, an eminent ecclesiastic of the Kith century, 
was the son of an earl of Kent, and a monk of the Bene- 
dictine order in the monastery of Abingdon. In 963 he 
was settled in the cathedral of Winchester, under Athel- 
wold the bishop, and undertook the instruction of the 
youth of the diocese ; for which purpose he compiled a 
Latin-Saxon vocabulary, and some Latin colloquies. He 
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also translated from the Latin into Saxon many of the *lia 
historical books of the Old Testament. While he resided ,« 
at Winchester he drew up Canons, which are a kind of^ 1 ^ 
charge to be delivered by the bishops to their clergy. He 
was afterwards abbot of St Albans, bishop of Wilton, and 
finally, in 994, translated to the sec of Canterbury. Here 
he had a hard struggle for some years in bravely defend- 
ing his diocese against the incursions of the Danes. He 
died in 1005, and was buried at Abingdon ; but his re- 
mains were removed to Canterbury in the reign of Canute. 
iElfric is held up as one of the most distinguished prelates 
of the Saxon church. His learning, for the times, was 
considerable, his morals pure, and his religious sentiments 
untainted with many of the corruptions of his age. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he translated two vo- 
lumes of Homilies from the Latin Fathers. 

JELIA, Cafitolika, a name given to the city built by 
the emperor Adrian, a. d. 134, near the spot where the 
ancient Jerusalem stood, which be found in ruins when he 
visited the eastern parts of the Roman empire. A Ro- 
man colony was settled here, and a temple, in place of 
that of Jerusalem, was dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Hence the name is derived, to which he prefixed that of 
his own family. 

.rELIAN, Claudius, born at Prarneste, in Italy. He 
taught rhetoric at Rome, according to Perizonius, under 
the emperor Alexander Scverus. He was suroumed 
>U*r/'f.-jif«:;, Honey-mouth, on account of the sweetness of 
his style in his discourses and writings. He was like- 
wise honoured with the title of Sophist, an appellation 
in his days given only to men of learning and wisdom. 
He Ion .i retirement, and devoted himself to study. 
He greatly admired and studied Plato, Aristotle, I So- 
crates, Plutarch, Homer, Anacreon, Arctiilochus, &c- 
and, though a Roman, gives the preference to the writers 
of the Greek nation. His curious and entertaining work 
entitled Variw Historia has been frequently republished. 
The edition published at Amsterdam in 1731, by Gro- 
novius, cum notis variorum, consists of two 4to volumes. 
His treatise A Natura Animatium has also been several 
times reprinted. A very useful edition, in all respects 
indeed the best, was published by Schneider, at Lcipsic, 
in 1784, in 8vo. Besides the above, the collated edition 
of his works, published by Gesner, contains his EpistoUe 
Rustira. 

AELTERE, a town with 3973 inhabitants, in the ar- 
rondissement of Ghent, and province of East Flanders. 

vELURUS, in Egyptian Mythology, the deity or god of 
cats ; represented sometimes like a cat, and sometimes 
like a man with a cat's head. Hie Egyptians had so 
superstitious a regard for this animal, that the killing of it, 
whether by accident or design, was punished with death | 
and Diodorus relates, that, in the time of extreme famine, 
they chose rather to eat one another than touch these 
sacred animals. 

AEM, Am, or A me, a liquid measure used in most parts 
of Germany, but different in different towns. The aem 
commonly contains 20 vertils, or HO masses : that of Hei- 
delberg is equal to 48 masses, and that of Wirtemberg to 
160 masses. 

/EMI LI US, Paulus, the son of Paulus /Emilius who 
was killed at the battle of Canmr. He was twice consul. 
In his first consulate he triumphed over the Ligurians, 
and in the second subdued Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
and reduced that country to a Roman province, on which 
he obtained the surname of Muccdonicus. He returned 
to Rome loaded with plorv, and triumphed for three days. 
He died 1(>H years before Christ. 

/Em i Li i s, Paulus, a celebrated historian, born at Vc- 
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rona, who obtained such reputation in Italy, that he was 
invited into France by the cardinal of Bourbon, in the 
reign of Louis XII, in order to write the history of the 
kings of France in Latin, and was presented to a canon ry 
w in the cathedral of Paris. He died at Paris on the 5th 
of May 1529. His work entitled Dt lifbu, gtstit Franco- 
rum was translated into French by Renard in 1581, and 
it has also been translated into Italian and German. 

jEMOBOLIUM, in Antiquity, the blood of a bull or ram 
offered in the sacrifices, called tauroboUa and crioboUa; 
in which sense the word occurs in ancient inscriptions. 

./ENEAS, in fabulous history, a famous Trojan prince, 
the son of Anchises and Venus. At the destruction of 
Troy, he bore his aged father on his back, and saved him 
from the Greeks ; but, being too solicitous about his son 
and household gods, lost his wife Creiisa in the escape. 
Landing in Africa, he was kindly received by Queen 
Dido ; but quitting her coast, he arrived in Italy, where he 
married Lavinia, the daughter of King Latinus, and de- 
feated Turnus, to whom she had been contracted. After 
the death of his father-in-law, he was made king of the 
Latins, over whom he reigned three years; but joining 
with the Aborigines, he was slain in a battle against the 
Tuscans. Virgil has rendered the name of this prince 
immortal, by making him the hero of his poem. 
-lisEAs Sylvius, Pope. See Pius 11. 
,/KNEATORES, in Antiquity, the musicians in an army, 
including those that played on trumpets, horns, Ac. The 
word is formed from arneut, on account of the brazen in- 
struments used by them. 

/ENEID, the name of Virgil's celebrated epic poem, 
devoted to celebrate the establishment of .Eneas in Italy. 

jENGIA, one of the islands of the Archipelago. It lies 
in the bay of Engia, and the town of that name contains 
about. 800 houses and a castle ; and near it are the ruins 
of a magnificent structure, which was formerly a temple. 

./ENIGMA denotes any dark saying, wherein some well- 
known thing is concealed under obscure language. The 
word is Greek, Snrfua, formed of ammeku, obscure in- 
nuert, to hint a thing darkly, and of amt, an obscure 
speech or discourse. The popular name is riddle ,■ from 
the Belgic raeden, or the Saxon araethan, to 
Painted ASsiomjs are representations of 
nature or art, conceak 
history or fable. 

A Verbal /Esiatu is a witty, artful, and abstruse de- 
scription of any thing. In a general 
saying, every difficult question, every 
for an enigma. Hence obscure laws are 
ta juris. The alchemists are great dealers in the 
luetic language, their processes for the philosopher's stone 
being generally wrapt up in riddles : e. g. Fac ex mart 
H firmina circulum, inde quadrangular*, hinc triangulum, 
fac circulum, et habebis bipidem philosnphorum. 

F. Menestrier has attempted to reduce the composition 
and resolution of enigmas to a kind of art, with fixed 
rules and principles, which he calls the philotopby of 
a-nigmatic image*. 

The Subject of an yEsiam, or the thing to be conceal- 
ed and made a mystery of, he justly observes, ought not 
to be such in itself; but, on the contrary, common, ob- 
vious, and ea«y to be conceived. It is to be taken either 
from nature, as the heaven or stars ; or from art, as point- 
ing, the compass, a mirror, or the like. 

The Form of AZsiomas consists in the words which, 
whether they be in prose or verse, contain either some 
description, a question, or a prosopoprria. The last kind 
are the most pleasing, inasmuch as they give life and 
to things which otherwise have them not. To 
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make on enigma, therefore, two things are to be pitched v.n 
on which bear some resemblance to each other, as the sun 
and a monarch, or a ship and a house; and on this re- hZoiic 
semblance is to be raised a superstructure of contrarieties, 
to amuse and perplex. It is easier to find great subject* 
for enigmas in figures than in words, inasmuch as paint- 
ing attracts the eye and excites the attention to discover 
the sense. The subjects of enigmas in painting are to be 
taken either from history or fublc : the composition here 
is a kind of metamorphosis, wherein, e. g. human figure* 
are changed into trees, and river* into metals. It is es- 
sential to enigmas, that the history or fable under which 
they arc presented be known to every body, otherwise 
it will be two enigma* instead of one ; the first of the 
history or fable, the second of the sense in which it is to 
be taken. Another essential rule of the enigma is, that 
it only admits of one sense. Every enigma which is sus- 
ceptive of different interpretations, all equally natural, is 
so far imperfect. What give* a kind of erudition to an 
enigma, is the invention of figures in situations, gesture*, 
colours, &c. authorized by passages of the poets, the cus- 
toms of artists in statues, basso-relievos, inscription*, and 
medals. 

As to the solution of enigmas, it may be observed, that 
those expressed by figures are more difficult to explain 
than those consisting of words, because images may 
signify more things than words can ; so that to fix them 
to a particular sense, we must apply every situation, sym- 
bol, &c and without omitting a circumstance. As there 
are few persons in history or mythology without some 
particular character of vice or virtue, we are, before all 
things to attend to this character, in order to divine what 
the figure of a person represented in a painting signifies, 
and to find what agreement this may have with the sub- 
ject whereof we would explain it. Thus, if Proteus be 
represented in a picture, it may be taken to denote incon- 
stancy, and applied either to a physical or moral subject, 
whose character is to be changeable, e. y. an almanack, 
which expresses the weather, the seasons, heat, cold, 
storms, and the like. The colour, of figures may also help 
to unriddle what they mean ; white, for instance, is a mark 
of innocence, red of modesty, green of hope, blach of sor- 
row, &c. When figure* arc accompanied with sytnbols, 
they are lew precarious ; these being, as it were, the soul 
of enigmas, and the key that opens the mystery of them. 

X. N 1GM ATOG It A PH Y, or jEniumatuulooy, the 
art of resolving or making enigmas. 

jDN'ITHOLOGIL'S, in Poetry, a verae of two dactyls 
and three trochei ; as Pralia dira plactnt trucijurenta. 

.t: f\r t .T ■ r !■ Wl • • a i . /-»_. 



enig- JBOHXM Insuue, now Itoli Lipari, in Ancient Geo- 
stone yrophy, seven island* situated between Sicily and Italy ; 
mare so called from .-Kolus, who reigned there about the time 
of the Trojan war. Hie Greeks call them Hephastiades ; 
and the Romans Vulcanic, from their fiery eruptions. 
They arc also called Lipartrorum Insula, from their prin- 
cipal island Lipara. Dionysius 



Ittarai, because circumnavigable. 

iBOUAN Harp. See Acoustics, and Hakp. 
iBOLIC. in a general sense, denotes something belong- 
ing to .Eolis. 

./Eolic, or .'Eolian, in Grammar, denote* one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue. It was first used in 
Breotio, whence it passed into /Folia, and was that which 
Sappho and Alceus wrote in. The . Folic dialect general- 
ly throws out the aspirate or sharp spirit, and agrees in so 
many things with the Doric dialect, that the two are 
usually confounded together. 

The JEolic diyamma is a name given to the letter F, 
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vowels, as Foits; for one; ; also to insert between vowels, 
•» *F<( for tic. 

JEolic J erst; ra VrustfUj, a verse consisting of an iam- 
bus or spondee; then of two anupests, separated by a 
Jong syllable ; and, lastly, of another syllabic : such as, 
O tteJltfrri ctmditor orbit. This is otherwise called eulogie 
verse ; and, from the chief poets who used it, Arthilochum 
and IHmhtrie. 

jEOLIPILE, in Hydraulics, is a hollow ball of metal, 
generally used in courses of experimental philosophy, in 
order to demonstrate the possibility of converting water 
into an elastic steam or vapour by beat. The instrument, 
therefore, consists of a slender neck or pipe, having a 
narrow orifice in acrtcd into the ball by means of a shoulder- 
ed screw. This pipe being taken out, the ball is tilled 
almost full of water, and the pipe being again screwed 
in, the ball is placed on a pan of kindled charcoal, where 
it is well heated, and there issues from the orifice a vapour, 
with prodigious violence and great noise, which continues 
till all the included water is discharged. The stronger 
the fire is, the more elastic and violent will be the steam ; 
but care must be taken that the small orifice of the pipe 
be not by any accident stopped up, because the instru- 
ment would in that case infallibly burst in pieces, with 
such violence as might greatly endanger the lives of the 
persons near it. Another way of introducing the water is 
to heat the ball red-hot when empty, which will drive out 
almost all the air ; and then by suddenly immerging it in 
water, the pressure of the atmosphere will force in the 
fluid, till it is nearly full, 
this instrument to accoui 
ration of the wind : and hence it was called JEolipil* : a. d. 
pita JEoli, the ball of ifcolua, or of the god of the winds. 

jEOLIS, or .1>'U a. in Ancient Geography, a country 
of the Hither Asia, settled by colonies of -Eolian Greeks. 
Taken largely, it comprehends all Troas and the coal t of 
the Hellespont to the Propontis, because in those parts 

In a more limited 
Troas to the 
are called 



it is applied tortile dirtrict^etween T 



POLL'S, in Heathen Mythology, the god of the winds, 
was said to be the son of Jupiter by A casta or Sigesia, 
the daughter of Hippotas; or, according to others the 
son of Hippotas by Mencclca, daughter of Hyllus, king of 
Lipara. He dwelt in the island Strongvle, now called 
Strombolo, one of the seven islands called .rF-olian, from 
their being under the dominion of jEoIu*. Others say 
that his residence was at Hhegium, in Italy ; and otlters, 
again, place him in the island Lipara. He is represented 
as having authority over the winds, which lie held en- 
chained in a vast cavern, to prevent their continuing die 
devastations they luid been guilty of before they were put 
under his direction. 

JEOK • Greek word, properly signifying the age or 
duration of any thing. 

/Eon, among the followers of Plato, was used to signify 
any virtue, attribute, or perfection : hence they repre- 
sented the deity as an assemblage of all possible sons, 
and called him pkroma, a Greek term signifying fulnet*. 
The Valentinians, who, in the first ages of the church, 
blended the conceits of the Jewish enbalists, the PlatonisU, 
and the Chaldean philosophers, with the simplicity of the 
Christian doctrine, invented a kind of Theogony, or Gene- 
alogy of Gods ( not unlike that of Hesiod), whom they 
called by several glorious names, and all by the general 
appellation of Moss : among which they reckoned Z*fl, 
bfc; Atyst. tcordf 
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amounting in number to thirty ; which they fancied to be 
successively derived from one another, and all from one 
self-originated deity, named Bythtu, L e. profound or stn- 
fathoinaUe ; whom 'they called likewise, the mo* high and 
ineffable father . 

.tO It A, among ancient writers on medicine, is used for 
gestation ; which sort of exercise was often prescribed by 
the physicians of those days. Other exercises consisted 
principally in the motion of the body ; but in the mora the 
limbs were at rest, while the body was carried about and 
moved from place to place, in such a manner as the phy- 
sician prescribed. It had therefore the advantage ot ex- 
ercise, without the fatigue of it. litis exercise was pro- 
moted several ways ; sometimes the patient was laid in a 
sort of hammock, supported by ropes, and moved back- 
ward and forward ; sometimes his bed ran nimbly on its 
feet ; and sometimes he was carried in a litter, in a boat 
or ship, or on even ground in a chariot. Asclepiades was 
the first who brought gestation into practice, which was 
used as a means to recover strength after a fever, &c. 

iEPINUS, Francis Ulkick Theodore, eminent in 
the mathematics, and in natural philosophy, was born at 
Hostock in Lower Saxony in 1724, and died at Dorpt in 
Livonia in 1802. We regret that our means of informa- 
tion do not enable us to communicate any particulars in 
regard to his personal history ; but we shall give some 
account of his contributions to science; and these, after all, 
form the most interesting memorials of a philosopher's life. 
The work by which he is best known is entitled Ten- 
men Theoria lilectricitatii et JHagttetumi, published at 
Petersburg in 17o9. It appeared under the sanction of 
the Imperial Academy, to which the theory had been in 
part communicated ; and it is said on the tale-page to be 

w^indcedln^^ first 
empt to apply mathematical 
to the subjects of electricity and magnetism. 
Already the theory of Franklin with regard to the for- 
mer was very generally received, and was supposed to 
afford^ satislactory^xploiiatioii of the phenomena. But 

hitherto been treated, it was not certain that the same 
would hold when the conclusions were accurately and 
mathematically deduced. To apply this test was what 
■fEpinus undertook, and what he has executed in a manner 
very satisfactory and complete. He has treated very ful- 
ly, and perhaps has nearly exhausted, what may be called 
the untie* of electricity and magnetism, or the equilibrium 
of their forces. A great field yet remains, where the mo- 
tion of the electric fluid is to be considered, and its dis- 
tribution over the surfaces of bodies of a given figure ; 
where greater difficulties arc to be encountered, and where 
the latest improvements of the integral calculus in the 
hands of Laplace and Poisson have begun to be applied. 
The investigations of jF.pinus in their own department led 
to very satisfactory results, and the exact agreement be- 
tween them and the phenomena actually exhibited was 
extensively observed. Notwithstanding this agreement, 
we cannot consider the theory of positive and negative 
electricity as being yet sufficiently established. Though 
the assumption on whicli it is founded appear very simple 
at first, it is found more complex on a nearer inspection. 
The assumption is, that a fluid resides in the surfaces of 
all the bodies termed electrics, which is highly clastic, and 
strongly attracted, at the same time, by the particles of the 
body ; and that while this fluid remains equally diifused over 
the surface of the body, no phenomenon whatever gives any 
By certain 
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tions, however, the equilibrium of this fluid may be > 
»-»"V»»-' e d ; the fluid may be accumulated at one end, or on one i 

of a body, and entirely withdrawn from the opposite. It ia 
ic it brought into this .tate that it 

>of< 

> instituted on the 

(the i 

I : the negative end* 



has everywhere rc 

of two electrified bodies repel one another just as much 
the ends which are reckoned positive. But such an effect 
cannot result from the mere absence of a substance : when 
the electric fluid is withdrawn, if repulsion still continue, 
it must arise from the mutual action of the particles of the 
body itself. Thus it would appear, that, in the absence of 
the electric fluid, the tendency of the particles of matter 
is to repel one another. This is an essential part of the 
theory ; and it is not accurate to say, that the doctrine of 
Franklin or .Epinus supposes no more than the existence 
of an clastic fluid diffused over the surfaces, and strongly 
attracted by the particle*, of bodies. It supposes, besides, 
that those particles, in the .absence of this fluid, mutually 
repel one another. This not only takes awuy from the 
simplicity of the hypothesis, but it is obviously a very un- 
natural, not to say a contradictory supposition ; because, 
when the electric matter is removed, how comes it to pass 
that the particles of the body, notwithstanding their mu- 
tual repulsion, still cohere together as firmly as before? 
This difficulty is acknowledged by .Epinus himself ; but it 
would seem that the theory had taken a strong hold of 
his mind before he was aware of this consequence from it, 
so that he became by degrees reconciled to a supposition 
which appeared to him at first not a little incongruous. 
This must not surprise us : it is not always that, even 
among philosophers, we meet with the candour, or perhaps 
we should say the courage, with which Newton suspended 
his belief in his own great discovery, the principle of uni- 
versal gravity, as long as the erroneous opinion then exist- 
ing about the magnitude of the earth made the moon's 
motion in her orbit appear inconsistent with the descent 
of falling bodies. 

Another remark, made by /Epinus himself, involves m 
it a difliculty which should nave induced him to view his 
theory with considerable diffidence. Though he considers 
the difference of the two electricities to be the same as 
between excess and defect, or to consist in this, that the 
fluid which is deficient in the one part is in excess in the 
other, he admits that no phenomenon points out on which 
side the excess, or on which the defect lies. This is • 
strong indication that the difference is not of the kind sup- 
posed. We are not left at a loss to tell whether cold is 
the absence of a substance which we call heat, or heat the 
absence of a substance which we call cold. If there were 
just aa much reason for asserting the one of these propo- 
sitions as the other, one would certainly be inclined to re- 
ject both. The same should be done with respect to elec- 
tricity and magnetism. 

rendered useless, even if trie theory of positive' and nega- 
tive electricity, or of positive and negative magnetism, be 
exchanged tor that of two elastic fluids, each attracting 
the other, and both attracted by the particles of bodies. 
Most of his investigations may be easily accommodated to 
this supposition, and, therefore, they are, fortunately for 
themselves and for their author, of a more permanent na- 
ture than the principles from which they were deduced. 

It is to be added to this, that jEpinus was the first who 
saw the affinity between electricity and magnetism in its 
full extent, and perceived the light that these two 
ally cast on one another. He instituted a 
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on the nature of the tourmaline, on which 
11 treatise, published in 1762. He ia to be^v^ 
s the inventor of the condenser of electri- 
of the electrophorus, of which he gave the corn- 



view of the theory of 
at Paris by M llauv in 1787, in I 

ver, adopted the theory of the two 
in his own treatise, Levant de Phytvptt, There m a 
remarkable coincidence between .Epinus s work on elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and that of Mr Cavendish, given in 
the Pkiloiopkiml Trantaetiom for 1771, p. 584. The prin- 
ciples from which they set out, and the conclusions at 
which they arrive, are in a great measure the same. It 
appears, however, quite certain, that Mr Cavendish knew 
nothing of the work of the Russian philosopher till his own 
was completed. Hit mode of proceeding is more geome- 
trical, and in some parts he has gone farther. 

The researches of ./Epinus were not confined to the 
subjects now mentioned, but extended to most of the 
branches of natural philosophy. Betide the treatise on 
the tourmaline, he published, in 1702, a work, in 4tu» 
On the distribution of heat at the surfaee of the earth ; a 
work which, though translated into French, has hardly, 
we believe, made its way into this country, and of which 
we are therefore unable to speak from our own knowledge- 
He is also the author of many valuable memoirs oa dif- 
ferent subjects in pure mathematics, in astronomy, mecha- 
nics, optics, meteorology, contained in the 7th, nth. 9th, 
10th, and 12th volumes of the Novi Commeniarii Petro- 
politatur, and in the volumes of the Berlin Mcmoirg for 
1756, 1756. In a memoir contained in the last of these, 
is the first account of his experiments on the tourmaline, 
which were conducted with great accuracy and judgment, 
and do honour to the author as a man of a sound and 
philosophical understanding, well instructed in the troe 
principles of inductive investigation. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the objections we have made to hit theories of 
electricity and magnetism, we must acknowledge tint this 
it the general impression produced by the perusal of hit 
works. He appears to have been well acquainted with 
practical astronomy, and sometimes to have had the 
charge of the imperial observatory. He made improve- 
ments on the micrometer and the reticulum, and wrote a 
memoir on the effects of parallax in the transit of a planet 
over the sun ; a difficult subject, and one rendered at that 
time (1764) peculiarly interesting, on account of the tran- 
sit of Venus which was just past, and that which was 
soon expected, i Von Com. PA. torn. x. p. 433.) In the 
same volume he has a memoir on the subject of accidental 
ealomrt, which at that time had hardly been treated of by 
any author but Buffon ; and another on the atfii 
electricity and magnetism. In I 




(Brog,»art, torn. i. 
which he had already 




is in reality the green 
p. 41&) ; a variety of that mineral on I 

^iriJ.'^Klan'ced aUrLTrf i 
satisfaction of making a new discovery with regard to a 
subject quite elementary, and one that has been long a 
subject of attention. Thit, bow ever, happened to jEpinua 
with respect to the Uver, and to the simplest kind of le- 
ver — that which has equal arms ; of which he hat demon- 
strated a new property, in the 8th volume of the Com- 
mentaries above referred to. It it thit :— If a lever with 
equal arms be acted nn at its opposite ends by forcet in 
a given ratio to one tnotner, ana Having tncir uirvcuons 
parallel to straight line* given in position ; and if these 
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force* be resolved each into two, one at right angles to 
the lever, and the other in the direction of it : in the case 
of equilibrium, the sum of the two forces, having the same 
direction with the lever, will be the greatest rxasibtr. This 
theorem, remarkable for it* simplicity, and lor illustrating 
the connection between the equilibrium of bodies, and 
certain problems concerning the maxima or minima of 
variable quantities, occurred when he was pursuing some 
of his inquiries concerning magnetism. He seems not to 
have been very fortunate, however, in his investigation, 
which is more complex than is necessary, as the proposi- 
tion admits of a geometrical demonstration remarkable for 
its simplicity' (*•) 

jEQUIMELIUM, in Antiiruity, a place in Home where 
stood the house of Spurius Melius, who, by largesses cor- 
rupting the people, affected the supreme power. Refusing 
to appear before the dictator Cincinnatus, he was slain by 
ServMius Ahala, master of the horse ; his house was razed 
to the ground, and the soot on which it stood was called 
Arm AZquimeiii. (Livy.) 

JERA, in Chronology, a fixed point of time from 
whence any number of years is begun to be counted. 
It is sometimes also written in ancient authors Km. 
The origin of the term is contested, though it is general- 
ly allowed to have had its rise in Spain. Scpuhcda sup- 
poses it formed from A. ER. A. the noUc or abbreviatures 
of the words annus trot Augusti, occasioned by the Spa- 
niards beginning their computation from the time their 
country came under the dominion of Augustus, or that of 
receiving the Roman calendar. This opinion, however 
ingenious, is rejected by Scaliger, not only on account that 
in the ancient abbreviatures A never stood for annus, un- 
less when preceded by V for virit ; but that it seems im- 
probable they should put ER for erat, and the letter A, 
without any discrimination, both for annus and Augustus. 
Vossius nevertheless favours the conjecture, and judges 
it at least as probable as cither that of Isidore, who de- 
rives a -m from crs, the tribute-money wherewith Augustus 
taxed the world ; or that of Scaliger himself, who deduces 
it likewise from <r.i, though in a different manner. A\\. he 
observes, wax used among the ancients for an article or item 
in an account ; and hence it came also to stand for a sum 
or number itself. From the plural trra, came by corrup- 
tion <rra, trrum, in the singular; much as Ottia, Ostiam, 
the name of a place, from Ottia, the mouths of the Tiber. 

The difference between the terms ami and epoch is, that 
the sras are certain points fixed by some people or na- 
tion, and the epochs are points fixed by chronologists and 
historians. The idea of an a?ra comprehends also a cer- 
tain succession of years proceeding from a fixed point of 
time, and the epoch is that point itself. Thus, the Chris- 
tian ara began at the epoch of the birth of Jesus Christ. 

.#JR ARIUM, the treasury or place where the public 
money was deposited amongst the Romans. 

AZnsKiusi JIMt/te, or Jutmnis Lucime, was where the 
monevs were deposited which parents paid for the birth 
of each child. 

A*1rarivh Privatum was the emperor's privy purse, or 
the place where the money arising from his private patri- 



arising from 
kept for the 



the twentieth part of all legacies: this was kept 
extreme necessities of the state. 

jEnimvii Vicesimarum, the place where the 
arising from the taxes levice" 
laid up : so called because it 
a twentieth part of the 

as the Mrarium Juventutit, Veneris, &c The temple of 
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treasury of Rome, either 
t the Italians to coin money, or, which is 
most likely, because this temple was the strongest and most 
secure, and therefore the fittest place for that purpose. 

Mrarium differs from Fiscms, as the first contained the 
public money, the second that of the prince. The two are, 
however, sometimes indiscriminately used for each other. 

.ERARH'S, a name given by the Romans to a degrad- 
ed citizen, who had been struck off the list of his century. 
Such persons were so called, because they were liable to 
all the taxes (trra ), without enjoying any of its privileges. 

The <wurti were incapable of making a will, of inheriting, 
of voting in assemblies, or of enjoying any post of honour 
or profit ; in effect, they were only subject to the burdens, 
without the benefits of society ; yet they retained their 
freedom, and were not reduced to the condition of slaves. 
To be made an irrarius was a punishment inflicted for 
some offence, and reputed one degree more severe than 
to be expelled a tribe, rrioii moreri. 

/Ehahils was likewise an officer instituted by Alexan- 
der Severus, for the distribution of the money given in 
largesses to the soldiery or people. 

.'Erabii"s was also used lor a person employed in coin- 
ing or working brass. These are sometimes called ovarii 
1 mores. At other times, arrarius is distinguished from 
fusar ; the former answering to what we now call copper- 
smiths, the latter to founders. 

/Eu a ruts was also applied to a soldier who receives pay. 
AEUIA. or Eekia, in Ancient Geograpfti/, the ancient 
name of Egypt. The scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
says, that not only Thcssuly, but Egypt, was called Hieia 
by the Greeks, which Eusebius also confirms ; and hence 
Apollinarius, in his translation of the 1 14th Psalm, uses it 
for Egypt. Hesychius applies this name to Ethiopia. 

AERIANS, in Church History, a branch of Arians, who 
to the doctrines of that sect added some peculiar dogmas 
of their own ; as, that there is no diflerence between 
bishops and priests, — a doctrine maintained by monv mo- 
dern divines, particularly of the presbyterian and reform- 
ed churches. The sect received its denomination from 
Aerius, an Arminion priest of the fourth century. 

Flos .EllIS, among alchemists, small scales procured 
from copper melted by a strong heat: it is sometimes 
used for arugo or verdigris. 

AERNKN, a market town near the river Rhone, in the 
canton of U nil.-, or Valais, in Switzerland, in the district 
of Samba. It has a state-house and other good buildings, 
and is the seat of justice for the district. 

AEROGRAPH Y, from «itf, air, and vgacw, I describe ; 
a description of the air or atmosphere, its limits, dimen- 
sions, properties, &c. 

AEROLITE, a term recently, but perhaps improperly, 
applied to those singular substances commonly called 
Meteoric Stones. 

AEROMASCY, a species of divination performed by 
means of air, wind, Ac. 

AEROMETRY, the science of measuring the air. It 
comprehends not only the doctrine of the air itself, con- 
sidered as a fluid body, but also its pressure, elasticity, 
rarefaction, and condensation. But the term is at 
not much in use, this branch of 
more frequently called 
AERONAUTIC A, 
mi*,«Ai)>; the art of i 

Aebosactics. 

AEHOPH YLACEA, a term used by naturalists for 
caverns or reservoirs of air, supposed to exist in the bowels 
of the earth. 
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IN every stage of society men have eagerly nought, by the 
combination of superior skill and ingenuity, tb attain 
those distinct advantages which nature has conferred on 
the different tribes of animals, by endowing them with a 
peculiar structure and a peculiar force of organs. The 
rudest savage learns from his very infancy to imitate the 
swimming of a fish, and plays on the surface of the water 
with an agility and a perseverance which seem to decline 
with the advancement of civilisation. But an art so con- 
fined in its exercise, and requiring such a degree of bo- 
dily exertion, could not be considered of much avail. It 
was soon perceived, that the fatigue of impulsion through 
the water could be greatly diminished, by the support and 
flouting of some light substance. The trunk of a tree 
would bear its rude proprietor along the stream ; or, hol- 
lowed out into a canoe, and furnished with paddles, it 
might enable him even to traverse a river. From this 
simple fabric, the step was not great to the construction 
of a boat or barge, implied by the force of oars. But it 
was a mighty stride to fix masts and apply sails to the 
vessel, and thus substitute the power of wind for that of 
human labour. The adventurous sailor, instead of plying 
on the narrow seas, or creeping timidly along the shore, 
could now launch with confidence into the wide ocean. 
Navigation, in its most cultivated form, may be fairly re- 
garded as the consummation of art, and the sublimest 
triumph of human genius, industry, courage, and perse- 
verance. 

V»m si- Having by his skill achieved the conquest of the waters 
icmnt» to that encompass the habitable globe, it was natural for 
lnro, <»gb man to desire likewise the mastery of the air in which we 
e UT ' breathe. In all ages, accordingly, has ingenuity been 
tortured in vain efforts at flying. The story of Icarus tes- 
tifies how fatal such daring attempts had generally proved 
to their projectors. Trials made with automatons, though 
less liable to risk and danger, were yet equally fallacious. 
Archytas, a most eminent Greek geometer and astrono- 
mer, who perished by shipwreck on the coast of Calabria, 
was believed by his admiring contemporaries to have con- 
structed an artificial dove, which, by the action of a sys- 
tem of internal springs, wafted itself through the air. If 
such a piece of mechanism was ever made, we may be 
sure that its flight was really produced, as in the scenes 
of the opera, by means of invisible strings or wires, 
is. So thoroughly were the ancients convinced of the im- 
t" possibility ot men being able to fly, that they ascribed the 
absolute rule of the sky to divinities of the first order. 
The supreme Jupiter alone reposed on his empyreal throne, 
far above the heights of Olympus ; and to him was it 
given, from the region of the clouds, to point the winged 
lightning, and to hurl the flaming thunderbolt. On spe- 
cial missions he dispatched Mercury, as his messenger, 
through the wide range of atmosphere. • The oriental 
nations, from whom we have borrowed the greater part 
of our vulgar mythology, likewise committed such journeys 
to certain genii or ministering spirits. But the glowing 
visions of the East received a darker tinge from the cha- 
racter and climate of our Gothic ancestors. The arch- 
fiend himself was, at no very distant period, firmly be- 
lieved to have the especial control of the air, and to career 
in the whirlwind and impel the howling tempest. Those 
wretched creatures whom the unfeeling credulity of our 
ancestors, particularly during the prevalence of religious 
fanaticism, si' 
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nation of witches, were supposed to work all their enchant- Acronau- 
ments, to change their shapes at will, and to transport si** 
themselves through the air with the swiftness of thought, 
by a power immediately derived from their infernal mas- 
ter. At a period somewhat earlier, every person in pos- 
session of superior talents and acquirements was believed 
to deal in magic, and to perform his feats of skill chiefly 
through the secret aid granted him by the prince of 
darkness. In spite of the incurable perverseness of his 
conduct, it must be confessed that the devil has always 
had the credit of retaining some little inclination to assfst 
the efforts of genius. 

During the darkness of the middle ages, even* one at and to ma 
all distinguished by his knowledge in physics was genc-gieianr. 
rally reputed to have attained the power of flying in the 
air. Our famous countryman Friar Bacon, among other 
dreams engendered in his fervid brain, has not scrupled 
to claim the invention of that envied and transcendent 
art. To these pretensions the credulity and indulgent 
admiration of some authors have lent more credit than 
they really deserved. Any person who will take the 
trouble to examine the passages of Bacon's obscure though 
ponderous works, must soon be convinced, that the pro- 
portions advanced by him are very seldom founded on 
reality, but ought rather to be considered as the sportive 

illusions of a lively and teeming fancy. Albertus 'J -. 

who lived about the same period, and was esteemed in 
Germany as a perfect prodigy, pretended also to the art of 
flying. More than a century afterwards, John M tiller of 
Konigsberg, and thence styled Regiomonlanu*, one of the 
chief restorers of genuine mathematical learning in Europe, 
was reported by some writers of note to have, Tike Archy- 
tas, fashioned an artificial dove, which displayed its wings, 
and flew before the emperor Charles V. at his public 
entrance into Nuremburg. But, unfortunately for the 



veracity of the story, Regiomontanus died in early life, 
full sixty years before that visit took place. 

While the belief in necromancy prevailed, such tales Dark fes- 
assumed colours of the most lurid hue. Fiery dragons, tuiw «f 
created by infernal machination, were imagined to rush that art. 
through the sky, voroitiug flames, and widely 
the seeds of pestilence. Grave writers, in 
those benighted ages, even ventured to describe the me- 
thod of imitating the composition of such terrific monsters. 
A mass of large hollow reeds were to be disposed and 
bound together, then sheathed completely in skin, and 
smeared over with pitch and other inflammable matters : 
this light and bulky engine, partially set on fire, and 
launched in the thickest darkness into the air, might be 
sufficient, when borne along by the force of the wind, to 
strike the ignorant populace with affright and horror. 
But such spectacles would come to lose their terrors by 
repeated failure and the insensible progress of knowledge. 
So late as the year 1750, a small Catholic town in Swabia 
was almost entirely burnt to ashes by an unsuccessful expe- 
riment of that sort, instigated, and probably directed, no 
doubt for the edification of their flock, by the lowest or- 
der of priests. It was attempted to represent the effigy 
of Martin Luther, whom the monks firmly believe to be 
the very imp of Satan, under the form of a winged serpent, 
furnished with all the requisite appendages of a forked tail 
and hideous claws. Unluckily for the skill of the machinist, 
this phantom directly fell against the chimney of a house, 
to which it set fire '.'and the flames spreoding furiously in 
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every direction, the people had 
tcrly their intemperate real. 

The scheme of' flying in the air, which men of the first 
genius had once entertained, appears to have gradually 
descended to a lower class of projectors. Those who 
afterwards occupied themselves with such hopeless at- 
tempts, had commonly a smattering of mechanic's, with 
little share of ingenuity, but wrought up by 



any application of inherent strength, of ascending into Aeronsu- 
the atmosphere, it was natural for men of ardent minds, 
who still pursued that dazzling project, to look for sotne^~ v " v -^ 
extraneous aid among the varied powers of the elements. 
The notions entertained by the ancient* respecting the C«rooU>- 
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In the beginning of the sixteenth century, an 
adventurer visited Scotland, during the reign of 
IV.; and being a man of some address, and at the same 
time a pretender to alchemy, he contrived to insinuate 
himself into the favour of that gay and needy prince, by 
holding out hopes of augmenting his scanty treasury by 
the acquisition of the philosophers stone. He was collat- 
ed by roval favour to the, abbacy of Tungland in Galloway ; 
but not Wing succeeded in creating artificial riches, he 
resolved, in the height of his enthusiasm, at once to gra- 
tify and astonish the courtiers, by the display of a feat 
still more extraordinary. Having constructed a set of 
ample wings, composed of various plumage, he undertook, 
from the walls of Stirling Castle, to fly through the air to 
Franc*. This experiment he luul actually the folly or 
hardihood to try ; but he soon came to the ground, and 
broke his thigh-bone by the violence of the fail. For his 
unlucky failure, however, the abbot had the dexterity to 
a very plausible excuse from the wretched sophistry, 
" science in that age. " My wings," said the art) id 
. " were composed of various feathers ; among them 
the feathers of dunghill fowls, and they, by a certain 
sympathy, were attracted to the dunghill ; whereas, had 
any wings been comprised of the feathers of eagles alone, 
the same sympathy would have attracted them to the re- 
of the air." This anecdote has furnished to Dunbar, 
Scotish poet, the subject of one of his rude Satires. 
A century afterwards, Fleyder, rector of the grammar - 
" at Tubingen, entertained, in I til 7, the worshipful 
magistrates of that city with a lecture on the art of Hj ing, 
which he published at the lapse of eleven years, yet pru- 
dently contented himself with barely explaining his theory. 
A poor monk, however, ambitious to reduce this theory 
into practice, having provided himself with spacious w-ings, 
took his flight from the top of a high tower; but encoun- 
tering a cross wind, his machinery misgave, and falling 
precipitously to the ground, he broke both his legs, and 
perished miserably. An accident of a similar kind is re- 
lated to have happened not long since near Vienna. 

The impossibility of rising, or even remaining suspend- 
ed in the air, by the action of any machinery impelled by 
human force, was first demonstrated by Borelh, a most 
eminent Italian mathematician and phUosopher, who lived 
in the fertile age of discovery, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the true principles of mechanics and pneu- 
matics. In his celebrated and excellent work Dt Motu 
Atiiuuiiium, published in 1670, he showed, by accurate 
calculation, the prodigious force which the pectoral mus- 
cles of birds must exert and maintain. The same princi- 
ples, applied to the structure of the human frame, proved 
how very disproportionate was the strength of the cor- 
responding muscles in man. It is not, therefore, the mere 
difficulty of contriving and combining machinery which 
should perform the peculiar motions of wings, that tma 
rendered all attempts of the kind futile, but the utter 
want of adequate force in the human body to give such 
impulsion to those extended vanes as would be necessary 
for supporting so great a weight in the tliin medium of 
the atmosphere. 

Having found by experience the impossibility, from 



r gravity, while air and fire, endued with an opposite 
ciple, as invariably rise to the higher spaces. A por- 
of fire, joined to water or to air, communicates, in a 



hints for realising the scheme of aerial navigation. The 
four elements— earth, water, air, and fire or 
ranged according to 
were supposed to constitute this i 
being heavy and inert, occupies the centre of the l 
and above it flowed the waters ; air, from i( 
rose upwards, and invested the globe with an t 
while the diffuse ethereal substance soared, by its i 
to the celestial regions, and filled wit] 
their pure expanse. Every portion of these 

if transported from its place, was conceived as 
having a natural and constant appetency to return to iu 
original situation. Earth and water sink downwards by 
their gra "" 
principle 

tion of fire, joined I 

corresponding degree, its levity, or disposition to ascend. 
Thus, warm air always rises ; water, subdued by excessive 
heat, flies upwards in the form of vapour; and the volatile 
parts of inflamed bodies are home to the sky in smoke. 

The first person that seems to have formed a just idea Iiirs of 
of the principle on which a balloon could be constructed uiling 
was Albert of Saxony, a monk of the respectable order of th ™ ftf 1 
St Augustin, who lived in the fourteenth century, » no jj^,"^ rPB 
wrote a learned commentary on the physical works ofj )T Albert 
Aristotle. Since fire is more attenuated than air, and n ( Suxonv. 
floats above the region of our atmosphere, this ingenious 
person conceived that a portion of such ethereal substance, 
inclosed in a light hoilow globe, would raise it to a cer- 
tain height, and keep it suspended in the sky. But the 
same philosopher rightly subjoined, that a greater mixture 
of air introduced into the balloon, by rendering this heavier 
than before, would cause it to descend proportionally, in 
the same way precisely as water admitted through the 
seams of a snip makes the vessel to sink in the ocean. 
It is evident that nothing was wanted for completing 
Montgolfier's discovery, but to carry those tine views into 
execution. 

The ideas of Albert of Saxony were long afterwards snd sdnjit. 
zealously embraced by Fraud) Mendoza, a Portuguese "'by Mm»- 
Jesuit, who died at Ly ons in the course of a tour through ^ on> 
France in 1626, at the age of 46. He maintained that 
the combustible nature of fire was no real obstacle to its 
application in balloons, since its extreme levity, and the 
exclusion of the air, would hinder it from supporting in- 
flammation. Casper Schott, a Jesuit likewise, pursued snd Cwprr 
more soberly the same speculation in Germany. He Schott. 
stated that no air of these lower regions is ever light 
enough to produce an ascent, and that the lucid ethereal 
matter which swims abuve our atmosphere is alone fit- 
ted for aerial navigation. Were any superhuman power, 
therefore, to bring down a store of that buoyant substance, 
to be inclosed in n hollow bull of wood or thin lead, the 
vessel, being furnished with a rudder and 
then, he conceived, boldly navigate the sky. 

Similar notions have been renewed at different times. Blended 
They were likewise often blended with the alchemical *i th slebe 
tenet* so generally received in the course of the fifteenth, J*"" 1 n °- 
sixteenth, and part of the seventeenth centuries. Con- 
ceiving with the ancients that the dew which falls during 
the night is of celestial origin, and shed by the stars, 
speculative men still imagined this pure humidity to be 
drawn up again to the heavens by the sun's rays in the 
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Attronau- heat of the day. Many persons, imbued with the wretch- 
ed learning of that age, had the simplicity to believe that 
an egg-shell filled with the rooming dew, and placed at 
the root of a ladder leaning against the roof of a house, 
" ", as the day advanced, spontaneously rise along the 
rod ' mount to the chimney-tops. This whimsical 
projects of fancy is confidently related as an observed fact by Father 
Father Lauretus Laurus. " Take," says he, very gravely, " a 
goose egg, and, having filled it with dew gathered fresh in 
the morning, expose it to the sun during the hottest part 
of the da} r , and it will ascend, and rest suspended tor a 
few moments." To perform the experiment on a greater 
scale, however, he proposed to employ the largest swan's 
egg, or • bi)g artificially prepared from the thinnest and 
lightest akin, into which, instead of dew. he would intro- 
duce the three alchemical elements, nitre, sulphur, and 
mercury ; and he imagined that these active bodies, ex- 
panded and sublimed by the mere heat of the sun, must 
spring powerfully upwards. In this way he thought the 
dove of Archytas might be constructed. But the vision- 
ary priest had yet another scheme to advance for effect- 
ing the ascent of the automaton : he proposed to cram the 
cavity of the dove with highly condensed air ; and was so 
grossly ignorant of the principles of motion as to suppose 
that this imprisoned fluid would impel the machine in 
the same manner as wind does u sail. Should such a 
force be found not sufficiently efficacious, he finally recom- 
mended the application of fire ; not, however, on account 
of its buoyant property, but because of the propulsive 
power which it exerts. To prevent the (ire from con- 
suming the wooden machine, be recommends lining the 
inside with cloth of asbestos or other incombustible mate- 
rials ; and to feed and support steadily this fire, he sug- 
gested a compound of butter, salts, and orpiment, lodged 
in metallic tubes, which he imagined would at the same 
time heighten the whole effect, by emitting a variety of 
musical tones like an organ. 

Influenced by the same views, other authors, and par- 
Cardan, have proposed, for atrial 
a rocket. Still later, 



of Cardan ticularly the famous Car 
and Fsbry. ^ to ^ Hre ^ 

but in the same country, 



it in the same country, Honoratus Fabry, penitentiary 
of the pope, and teacher in the gymnasium at Home, 
who died about the end of the 



the middle region of the atmosphere ; where some of his Aironsu- 
fhuks happening unluckily to break, the adventurer sunk lic »- 
again to the ground, and alighted in Canada. There he v 
constructed a new machine, acting by a train of wheel*, 
with which he mounted to some height ; but falling down, 
he had the misfortune to break his leg. He crept aside, 
in search of ox-marrow to compose a salve, with which he 
instantly healed his bruises ; and returning again, he found 
his engine in the possession of some soldiers, who had 
fixed to it a number of sky-rockets. Replacing himself 
now in the car, he applied fire to the rockets, and darted 
upwards with inconceivable swiftness: the earth retired 
gradually from view, while the orb of the moon appeared 
proportionally to expand, till, approaching the sphere of 
her activity, he was borne softly along, and descended 
on the lunar surface into a most delicious and luxuriant 
grove. Here, of course, he met with angelic personages, 
endowed with every perfection of body and mind, and far 
exalted above the mean vices and the rancorous passions 
which poison and inflame the inhabitants of this blood- 
stained globe. In the conversations which Bcrgerac held 
with those supernal beings, he was informed tliat a na- 
tive of our planet, utterly disgusted at the crimes which 
pollute its " sin-worn mould," had once on a time provided 
himself with a pair of very lurge and thin metallic vessels, 
which he filled with smoke, and sealed in the light ; and 
having attached himself below them, the buoyant power 
of the confined smoke carried him to the highest region 
of our atmosphere, where the attraction of the moon at 
length prevailing, drew him toiler surface, while the great 
extent of the machinery, by opposing resistance, served to 
break the force of his fall. The moment, however, those 
slender capacious vessels were liberated from his weight, 
they rose again by the action of the smoke, till they 
reached a medium of the same density, and finally took 
their station in the bright fields of ether, where they form 
the constellation now called the Balance. 

In further discourse with his sublime instructor, our 
romantic ▼oyajjcr mi shew., how to obtain the power of 
ascension from the loadstone. He was directed to take 
a foot square, to roast them in 



iary two magnets, each about 
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fire below. In a boat suspended from the machine, a man 
was to sit and direct the whole, by the opening or shut- 
ting of valves. 

Pbiloao. The projects and vagaries of learned men about the 
phksl ro- misty period of the restoration of science were finely 
ridiculed by Cyrano de Bcrgerac, a very witty and elo- 
quent French writer, in a philosophical romance, entitled 
The Comical History of the States and Kingdoms in the 
Sun and Moon, 'litis eccentric genius, born at Perigord 
in 1680, was noted for his impetuous temper and boiling 
courage. He spent his youth in dissipation and feats of 
arms ; but afterwards, in riper life, he quitted the military 
profession, and betook himself to the study of poetry and 
philosophy, which he prueucutcd with great ardour and 
success tilt he died, at the early age of 36. In his ro- 
mance, from which perhaps Swift borrowed the idea of 
Gulliver's voyage to Laputa, Bergerac introduced a good 
deal of the Cartesian philosophy, then just coming into 
vogue ; but lashed severely the pedantry and ignorance of 
various pretenders to science. To equip himself for per- 
forming the journey to the moon, the French traveller 
fastens round his body a multitude of very thin flasks fill- 
ed with the morning's dew. The heat ot the sun, by its 

the dew, raised him up to 



in a mere calx, which 
could be formed into a ball. Aided by su< h counsels, he 
resolved to visit the sun. With much labour and 
he constructed a cheat of very thin steel, 
six feet high and three feet wide; an icosahedron of 
crystal, the highest of all the regular solids being fitted 
into the top, and the bottom having a small valve which 
opened outwards. Into this chest he shut himself, while 
the sun's rays, concentrated and multiplied by reflection 
from the numerous facet* of the crystal, heated the air 
intensely, and drove a great part of it out below ; and he 
ascended rapidly towards the glorious luminary, breathing 
ecstaticly in divine light, which gleamed with the richest 
tints of enamelled gold and purple. But it would be fo- 
reign to our purpose to follow the rest of the narrative, 
which, though disguised and mingled with fantastic vi- 
sions, evidently contains the true principles of aeronautics. 

The most noted and elaborate scheme for navigating Lsna's 
the atmosphere was proposed by the Jesuit Francis Lena, scheme for 
in a book written in the Italian language, and printed at K,v W 4tu, K 
Brescia in 1G70, with the aspiring title of Prodrome detf ur ' 
Arte Maestro. His project was to procure four copper 
balls of very large dimensions, yet so extremely thin, that, 
after the air had been extracted, they should become, in 
a considerable degree, specifically lighter than the sur- 
rounding medium. He entered into some calculations to 
prove that the buoyant power thus obtained would be 
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AiiroMu. fully adequate to produce the desired effect. Yet he 
tit* seems to have had only a slender knowledge of geometry, 
v -'" v ~ v -''and but little acquaintance with the progress of physical 
science. For instance, he founds Ins computations en- 
tirely on the pneumatical discoveries of Galileo and Tori- 
celli, without making any reference to those important 
facts which the invention of the air-pump by Otto Gue- 
ricke had successively detected in the course of near 30 
years. He assumes that air is 640 times lighter than 
water ; that a cubic foot of water weighs 80 pounds, and 
consequently that the weight of the same bulk of air is 
HUcalcu. an ounce and a halt'. If we rectify the estimate of Lana, 
Ution*. an j rc ducc it to English measures, each of his copper balls 
had about 25 feet in diameter, with the thickness of only 
the 225th part of an inch, the metal weighing 365 pounds 
avoirdupois, while the weight of the air which it contain- 
ed must amount to 670 pounds, leaving, after a vacuum 
had been formed, an excess of 305 pounds, for the power 
of ascension. Those four balls would therefore rise to- 
gether into the atmosphere with a combined force of 1220 
pounds, which was thought sufficient by the projector to 
transport a boat completely furnished with masts, sails, 
oars and rudders, and carrying several passengers. To 
extract the air from their cavities, the method proposed 
was, to procure a Toricellian vacuum, by connecting each 
globe, fitted with a stop-cock, to a tube of at least thirty- 
five feet long ; the whole being filled with pure water, and 
raised gently into a vertical position, the mass of liquid, 
exceeding the pressure of the atmosphere, would flow 
out, and subside to some point below the cock, which 
could then be shut. 
His it- Lana enumerates the different objections which might 
lorn-its to be urged against his scheme, and endeavours to answer 
answer ob- them. He thinks that the spherical and perfectly arched 
jrctions. f orm 0 f the shell of copper would, notwithstanding its ex- 
treme thinness, enable it, after the exhaustion was effect- 
ed, to sustain the enormous pressure of the external air, 
which, acting equally on every point of the surface, would 
rather tend to consolidate than to crush or tear the 
metal. As the atmosphere becomes always lighter in the 
upper regions, the machinery could only rise to a certain 
limit; and if this were found too high lor easy breathing, 
the ascent could be regulated by opening occasionally the 
cocks to admit some air into the cavity of the balls, and 
thus increase their specific gravity. There seemed to him 
no very great difficulty in directing and impelling the 
aerial hark, by means of rudders, oars, and sails ; but the 
objection was more serious on account of the hazards of 
tremendous shipwreck, from the violence of winds and 
tempests. Yet what most alarmed the insinuating Jesuit, 
and which he earnestly prays God to avert, was the dan- 
ger that would result, from the successful practice of the 
art of aeronautics, to the existence of civil government, 
and of all human institutions. No walls or fortifications 
could then protect cities, which might be completely sub- 
dued or destroyed, without having the power to make 
anv sort of resistance, by a mere handful of daring as- 
sailants, who should rain down fire and conflagration from 
the region of the clouds. 

So sanguine was Lana, as to conceive that the very 
moderate sum of* a hundred ducats would be sufficient to 
defray the expense of all this huge and delicate apparatus. 
Hut his poverty, fortunately, no doubt, for his credit as a 
man of ieaming, prevented him from proceeding further 
than mere speculation; and none of the foreign princes, 
wlui about that period often squandered, like gamesters, 
much of their wealth in the dark and chimerical search 
utter the philosopher's stone, seemed any way disposed to 
eii.Lyjje in the magnificent scheme of aerial navigation. 
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The project of Lana appears to have in some degree Aerensu. 
excited the attention of* the learned, though it was at the 'k» 
same time very generally condemned. Hookc, Borelli, , -^" v '"" , ' w ' 
Leibnitz, and Sturmius, examined it, and severely expos- 
ed its defects. Indeed, any person at all acquainted with 
actual experiment must see that it was absolutely im- 
practicable. Passing over other circumstances, the at- 
tenuated shell of copper, from its size and excessive thin- 
ness, could not have strength enough to support even its 
own weight, tar less the slightest pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. The plate, however, that Lana has given of hit 
whole combined apparatus appears very striking ; and after 
Montgolfier's discover}', it could not fail to attract a greater 
share of notice than it was otherwise entitled to claim. 

So late as the year 1755, and not very long before the Project of 
final invention of balloons, a very fanciful scheme, yet on Gshen. 
the grandest scale, for navigating the atmosphere, was pub- 
lished with most circumstantial detail, in a small pamphlet, 
by Joseph Galicn, a Dominican friar, and professor of phi- 
losophy and theology in the papal university of Avignon. 
This visionary proposed to collect the fine diffuse air of 
the higher regions, where hail is formed, above the sum- 
mit of the loftiest mountains, and to inclose it in a bag 
of a cubical shape, and of the most enormous dimensions, 
extending more than a mile every way, and composed of 
the thickest and strongest sail-cloth. With such a vast 
machine, far outrivalling in boldness and magnitude the 
ark of Noah, it would be possible, he thought, to transport 
a whole army, and all their ammunitions of war. But we 
need not stop one moment to consider a project so per- 
fectly chimerical, which involves, besides, the erroneous 
supposition that the air of the upper regions is, indepen- 
dently of its diminished compression, essentially thinner 
and more clastic than the air below. 

It cannot fail to strike the reader, that the persons who 
have occupied themselves the most with attempts at 
aerial navigation, were all of them Catholic priests ; — 
whether this pursuit is to be explained from their habits 
of seclusion and their ignorance of the affairs of real life, 
or from their familiar acquaintance with the relations of 
miracles and other legendary tales, which might lead them 
to see nothing very extraordinary in the art of flying 
through the air. 'I lie various schemes of that kind, pro- 
duced at different times, contain a few just principles, 
generally mixed up, however, with a large portion of ab- 
surdity. But very wide is the distance from such specu- 
lations to the real exhibition of the experiment itself. 

Some writers have stuted that Lord Bucon first pub-confused 
lished the true principles of aeronautics. This round as- ideas of 
sertion we cannot help noticing, because it has really no Lord Tia- 
foundation, except in the propensity, fostered by indolence, con nn 
which would gladly refer all the discoveries ever made to*"""" 4 *"" 
a few great names. They mistake, indeed, the character "* 
of Bacon, who seek to represent him as an inventor. His 
claim to immortality rots chiefly on the profound and 
comprehensive views which he took of the bearings of 
the different (tarts of human knowledge; for it would be 
difficult to point out a single fact or observation with 
which he enriched the store of physical science. On the 
contrary, being very deficient in mathematical learning, 
he disregarded or rejected some of the noblest discoveries 
made in his own time. 

We can find only two passages in Lord Baeon*s works 
which can be considered as referring to aeronautics, and 
they both occur in that collection of loose facts and in- 
conclusive reasonings which he has entitled W>,r,./ Hi»- 
ti>ry. The first is styled Erjicriment Solittiry, touching 
Flying in the Air, and runs thus : " Certainly many birds 
of good wing (as kites and the like) would bear up a good 
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ASroniu- weight as they fly ; and spreading feathers thin and close, 
tica. and in great breadth, will likewise bear up a great 

v ~*'"v"*»-> weight, being even laid, without tilting up on the sides. 

The further eztauion of this experiment might be thought 
vpon." This hint is not in fairness obnoxious to stric- 
ture, since the ingenious Bishop Wilkins, twenty years 
afterwards, still believed that men could acquire the 
art of flying. Nor was there any reason to despair, 
till Borelli at length demonstrated its absolute impos- 
sibility. — The second passage is more diffuse, but less 
intelligible : it is styled Experiment Solitary, touching the 
Flying etf unequal Borlirt in the Air. " Let there be a 
body of unequal weight (as of wool and lead, or bone and 
lead) ; if you throw it from you with the light end forward, 
it will turn, and the weightier end will recover to be for- 
wards, unless the body be over long. The cause is. for 
that the more dense body hath a more violent pressure of 
the parts from the first impulsion ; which is the cause 
(though heretofore not found out, as hath been often said) 
of all violent motions : and when the hinder part moveth 
swifter (for that it less endureth pressure of parts) than 
the forward part can make way for it, it must needs 
be that the body turn over; for (turned) it can more 
easily draw forward the lighter part." The fact here 
alluded to is the resistance that bodies experience in 
moving through the air, which depending on the quan- 
tity of surface merely, must exert a proportionally great- 
er effect on rare substances. The passage itself, however, 
after making every allowance for the period in which it 
was written, must be deemed confused, obscure, and un- 
philosophical. 

True the- That a body must remain suspended in a fluid denser 
ory of bal. than itself, was first established by Archimedes, whose pro- 
i in hydrostatics were further extended in modern 
by Stevinus and other early mathematicians. But 
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the principles on which a balloon could be made to rise in 
the atmosphere were scarcely understood till very long 
afterwards, when chemistry, near the latter part of the 



the properties 

of the different kinds of aeriform substances. The Greeks 
of the lower empire knew that air is greatly dilated by 
warmth ; and Sanctorio, the ingenious medical professor 
at Padua, by applying this expansion, about the year 
MM, to the construction of the thermometer, had Iiop- 
pily placed it in a strong light. His countryman Borelli 
remarked, almost a century- afterwards, that a heated iron 
or a burning taper brought near one of the scales of a 
well-poised balance, by excitiag a vertical current, will 
cause it to mount up with force, — a fact which affords the 
only true explication of the numerous experiments of 
Button with the weighing of red-hot balls, whose regular 
and constant results appeared to that eloquent philosopher 
to exhibit a conclusive demonstration ot the actual pon- 
derability of heat. Yet warm air, alone and unassisted, 
has still no very great power of ascension. The buoyancy 
communicated to that fluid by the distensible vapour of 
water and other more volatile liquids is in some cases 
considerable, especially when combined at the same time 
with heat. But those aeriform substances which are 
more clastic than common air display the most steady 
iind powerful tendency to rise in the atmosphere. Such, 
in a remarkable degree, is the hydrogen gas, owing pro- 
bably to the expansive force communicated by the very 
J i-i n. • • large share of AMI which ■ Mlbodttsl with it. The btl 
urhv<ln>- must ingenious and accurate Mr Cavendish, in 1766, 
K' n £>* found, by a nice observation, this fluid to be at least seven 
]'.'"'"' times lighter than atmospheric air. It therefore occurred 
itfvcndifii.^ Uf j!)ack rf Edinburgh, that a very thin bag filled 
with hydrogen gas would rise to the cieling of a 



He provided, accordingly, the allantoia of a calf, with the 
view of showing, at a public lecture, such a curious ex- 
periment before hia numerous auditors; but, owing to v 
some unforeseen accident or imperfection, it chanced to 
fail, and that celebrated professor, whose infirm state of 
health and cold or indolent temper more than once al- 
lowed the finest discoveries, when almost within reach, to 
escape his penetration, did not attempt to repeat the exhi- 
bition, or seek to pursue the project any farther. Several 
years afterwards, a similar idea occurred to Mr Cavallo, 
who found, however, that bladders, though carefully 
scraped, are too heavy, and that China paper is permeable 
to the gas. It is rather singular that he did not think of 
gold-beater's skin, which had for like purposes been re- 
commended two centuries before by the grammarian 
Joseph Scaliger and some other writers. But in 1782 
this ingenious person succeeded with the pretty experi- 
ment of elevating soap-bubbles, by inflating them with 
hydrogen gas. 

To construct an aeronautic machine, it is only required, Power of 
therefore, to provide a thin bag, of sufficient capacity, and*' 
to fill it with hydrogen gas, or with air which is kept in a 
rarefied state, lite form and strength of the material are 
not so essentia] as in Lana's project, since it here suffers 
an equal pressure on both its outer and its inner aide. 
Nor is it an absolute condition that the substance of the 
bag should be quite impervious to the gas or confined air; 
though such a defect, by allowing the partial escape of the 
buoyant fluid, must inevitably diminish the vigour and 
abridge the duration of the power of the balloon's ascent. 
This power is evidently the excess of the weight of an 
equal bulk of atmospheric air above the aggregate weight 
of the included gas, joined to that of the bag, and of all 
its appendages : in other words, the final power of ascent 
is the difference between the weight of the included gas 
and of that of an equal volume of external air, further 
diminished by the weight of the whole apparatus. But 
supposing the form of the balloon to remain the same, this 
counteracting load, as it depends on the quantity of sur- 
face contained in the bag, must be proportioned to the 
tquare of the diameter; whereas the diffcrenc 

! internal and external volume of fluid, which . 

being proportioned to the capacity of the bag, or the 
cube of its diameter. It hence follows, that however small 
the excess may be of the specific gravity of the external 
air above that of the collected fluid, there must always 
exist some corresponding dimension which would enable 
a balloon to mount in the atmosphere. 

The theory of aeronautics, considered in its detail, in- 
cludes three distinct things : firlt, the power of a bal- 
loon to rise through the air ; second, the velocity of its 
ascent ; and, third, the stability of its suspension at any 
given height in the atmosphere. These points we shall 



L The buoyant force of halhotu. Since balloons faB POyilBej 
their shape generally approach to the spherical form, it of balloons 
will be more convenient to ground our calculations on that 
figure. A globe of commuu air at the level of the sea, 
and of the mean density and temperature, is found to 
weigh about tin 2;>th part of a pound avoirdupois. Con- 
sequently, if a perfect vacuum could be procured, a bal- 
loon of ten feet diameter must rise with a force of 40 
pounds ; one of twenty feet diameter, with that of 320 
pounds ; and a balloon of thirty feet in diameter would 
mount in the atmosphere with the power of 1080 pounds: 
— thus augmenting always in the ratio of the cube of tile 

But air expands by heat about the 4o0th part from best ; 
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of it* bulk fur each degree on Fahrenheit's scale. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the air included within the bag 
were heated 60 degree*, which is at much perhaps as 
be well supported, it would follow that one ninth 
of this fluid would be driven out by the warmth, and 
" ', that the tendency of the balloon to rise up- 
be equal only to the ninth part of the entire 
of ascension. Were it possible to maintain a heat 
of 75 degrees within the balloon, the buoyant force would 
yet not exceed the sixth part of the absolute ascensional 
power. 

The dilatation which the presence of humidity commu- 
nicates to air will, during fine weather in this climate, 
amount generally to one eighteenth part, though it may 
sometimes reach to more than the double of this quantity. 
But, in the tropical regions, such dilatation will commonly 
exceed the twentieth part of the volume of fluid. Hence 
moist air thrown into a bag, likewise wetted, and suf- 
ficiently large, would cause it to rise in the atmosphere. 
To succeed, however, in this way, the balloon construct- 
ed of coarse linen would require enormous dimensions; 
not less than three hundred feet in diameter. 

But it is the union of heat and moisture that gives to 
air the greatest expansion, 'lite white smoke with which 
the balloons are filled on Montgolficr t plan, was found, by 
computation, to be at least one-third specifically lighter 
than the external air. This purer sort of smoke is scarcely 
any thing but air itself charged with vapour, being pro- 
duced by the burning of chopped straw or vine twigs in 
a brasier, under the orifice of the bag. It would have re- 
quired no fewer than ISO degrees of heat alone to cause 
the same extent of rarefaction. 

We have therefore sufficient data for calculating the 
buoyant force of the common fire, or rather smoke balloons. 
This force, being estimated about 12A pounds avoirdupois 
when the diameter of the hag is ten feet, would amount 
to 15621 pounds if the diameter were fifty feet, and to 
12,500 pounds if it were a hundred feet. The weight of 
the linen case may be reckoned at two-fifths of a pound 
for a sphere of one foot in diameter. Consequently, a 
balloon of ten feel diameter would, without its appen- 
dages, weigh 40 pounds ; one of fifty feet diameter, 1000 
pounds ; and one of a hundred feet diameter, 4000 pounds. 
Such a balloon of ten feet diameter would need 271 
pounds to make it rise, but one of fifty feet diameter 
would ascend with a force of 5021 pounds, and one of a 
hundred feet diameter would exert an ascending power 
of not less than 8500 pounds. There is besides to be de- 
ducted the weight of the cordage, the car, the ballast, and 
the passengers. It would require, on these estimates, a 
diameter of 33^ feet, to procure merely an equilibrium 
between the weight of the canvass and the buoyant force 
of the rarefied air. 

The hydrogen ga* obtained from the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid upon iron filings is only six times lighter 
than atmospheric air : but the gas evolved during the so- 
lution of zinc in that acid is not less than twelve times 
lighter than the standard fluid. The ordinary way of ex- 
amining the specific gravity of the different gases requires 
a very delicate operation of weighing with the most ex- 
quisite balance ; a serious difficulty, which long retarded 
our knowledge of their comparative densities. In one of 
the notes to his Treatise oh Heat, Professor Leslie has 
pointed out a very simple method, founded on the princi- 
ples of pneumatics, for discovering the relative specific 
gravities of the aeriform fluids. This consists in observ- 
ing the time that a given portion of the gas, under a de- 
terminate pressure, takes to escape through n very small 
aperture. The density of the gaseous fluid must" be in- 



versely as the square of the interval elapsed. Thus, the 
hydrogen gas procured from zinc, but without any depu- 
ration, was found, under a pressure of the same column of*" 
water, to flow thrice as fast as atmospheric air. This ex- 
periment is very striking, and requires no more apparatus 
than a cylindrical glass jar, open below, and surmounted 
by a cap terminating in a fine tubular orifice. 

On a very moderate supposition, therefore, and after IU'lootn 
making every allowance for imperfect operation, we may with fay- 
consider the hydrogen gas which fills a balloon as six drogen g.i. 
times lighter than the like bulk of common air. Conse- 
quently, such a balloon must exert five-sixths of the whole 
buoyant force corresponding to its capacity, or will have 
a tendency to mount in the atmosphere, that it equal to 
the thirtieth part of a pound avoirdupois for a globe of 
one foot diameter. A spherical balloon of fifteen feet 
diameter would hence have a buoyancy of 112 J pounds ; 
one of thirty feet, 900 pounds ; and one of sixty feet no 
less than 7200 pounds. But thin silk, varnished with 
caoutchouc or elastic gum, to render it impervious to air, 
is found to weigh only the twentieth part of a pound 
when formed into a globe of one foot diameter. A silk 
balloon of fifteen feet diameter would hence weigh 11 J 
pounds ; one of thirty feet, 45 pounds ; and one of sixty 
feet diameter, 180 pounds. Wherefore, the power of as- 
cension exerted by such balloons would, in pounds avoir- 
dupois, be respectively lol [. 855, and 7020. It follows, 
also, that a balloon of a foot and a half in diameter would 
barely float in the atmosphere, the weight of its varnished 
silk being then exactly balanced by the buoyant effort of 
the body of hydrogen gas. 

But the calculations now given would in strictness re- 
quire a small modification. The weight of the bag and 
of all the appendages must evidently compress the in- 
cluded gas, and thereby render it in some degree denser. 
To compute this minute effect, we have only to consider, 
that the pressure of a column of atmosphere, at the mean 
temperature, and near the level of the sea, is 1632 pounds, 
on a circle of a foot diameter. Thus, in the large balloon 
of sixty feet diameter, if we suppose the whole load to 
have been 6000 pounds, the compression of the bag would 
only amount to five-thirds of a pound for each circle of a 
foot diameter in the horizontal section, or correspond to 
the 979th part of the entire pressure of the atmosphere. 
But the weight of the confined gas being 1200 pounds, 
its buoyancy must have suffered a diminution of somewhat 
more than a pound, or ^ from the encumbrance opposed 
to it. This correction is therefore a mere theoretical 
nicety, which may be totally disregarded in | 



II. The next circumstance to be considered in aero- Celerity of 
nautics is. the celerity with which balloon* make their a*ctnt. x ^f 
It is obvious that the efficient power of ascension, or the 0 
excess of the whole buoyant force above the absolute 
weight of the apparatus, would, by acting constantly, pro- 
duce always an accelerated motion. But this acceleration 
is very soon checked, and a uniform progress maintained, 
by the increasing resistance which the huge mass roust 
experience in its passage through the air. The velocity 
which a balloon would gain from unobstructed acceleration 
must, from the theory of dynamics, be to that which a 
falling body acquires in the same time, as the efficient 
buoyancy is to the aggregate weight of the apparatus and 
of tiie contained fluid. Thus, if the balloon were to rise 
with a force equal to the eighth part of its compound 
weight, the celerity resulting from a constant acceleration 
would be expressed by multiplying four feet into the 
number of seconds elapsed since it was launched into the 
air. Its accelerating advance, however, 
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The last point which demands attention in agro- 
is, the stability of tkt ruxjwnnon of a balloon at any 
time required' without gnen height in the atmosphere. The circumstances which R 
might regulate or determine that stability, requiring some ' o( 
, or the velocity at which the ascent little exercUe of thought, have been commonly neglected,,^, 
ce from the air being then and very seldom examined with due care. It will be pro- 
of the balloon, is easily cat- per to consider,,/?™*, the fire or smoke balloons, and, second- 
a circle encounters in moving fy, the balloon* filled with hydrogen gas. 
in the direction perpendicular to ita 1. The warm humified air of the balloon constructed Siih*» 
plane, is measured by the weight of a column of that fluid, after Montgolficrs plan suffering less external compres- 
having the circle for it* base, and an altitude equal to the sion as it approaches the upper straw of the atmosphere, 
height from which a heavy body in tailing would acquire must at the same time necessarily expand, and partly 
the given celerity. But near the level of the sea, and at escape by the orifice above the brasier. The weight of the 
the mean temperature, a column of atmospheric air 1 7 feet included fluid, and that of the part expelled, constituting 
high, and incumbent on a circle of one foot diameter, 
weigh* a pound avoirdupois ; which is therefore the resist- 
ance that such a circle would suffer if carried forwards 
with the celerity of S3 feet each second. According to 
the same theory, however, which we owe to the aagacity 
of Newton, the resistance of a sphere is just the half of 
that of it* generating circle, and consequently a velocity 
of 46§ feet in a second through the air would, in ordinary 
cases, create a resistance of one pound to a ball of one foot 
diameter. In other circumstances, the quantity of resist- 
ance must be proportional to the squares of the velocities 
and of the diameters. Whence, if the buoyant force 
were always the same, the velocity of the ascent of a bal- 
loon would be inversely as its diameter. 

Suppose a balloon to have thirty feet in diameter, and 
an ascensional power of 100 pounds. This effort is evi- 
dently the same as the ninth part of a pound for a globe 
of a foot diameter, and would therefore be countervailed 
by the resistance corresponding to a velocity of 480 divid- 
ed by 3, the square root of 8, or 15$ feet each second. 
The balloon would therefore reach the altitude of a mile in 
about six minutes. Ita accelerating force being only the 
sixteenth part of its total weight, it might have acquired 
the uniform motion of ascent in twenty seconds, or before 
it had attained the height of 200 feet. This example dif- 
fers very little from reality, and the method of computa- 
tion will easily be transferred to other cases. 

But the resistance of the air assigned by theory is, from 
the circumstances omitted in the simplification of the pro- 
blem, generally somewhat less than the results of obser- 
vation. In low velocities this difference amounts seldom 



its buoyant force, will hence be reduced, in proportion to 
the diminished density of the medium in which it floats. 
The balloon will continue to ascend till ita enfeebled buoy- 
ancy is no longer able to support the incumbent load. At 
the height of a mile above the surface, the power of ascen- 
sion would be diminished rather more than one fifth part ; 
but at an altitude of three miles and a half it would be 
reduced to one-half. At the ordinary temperature, tins 
buoyancy would suffer a reduction of the hundredth part 
for each ascent of 27H feet. Resuming the data formerly 
stated, and supposing the balloon to have a spherical shape, 



dupois, will be denoted by 5Lt where a signifies the dia- 
80 

meter in feet, or the cube of the diameter divided by the 
constant number SO. If m : n express the ratio of atmo- 
spheric density at the surface and at any given height, 

then will — . — denote the diminished buoyant force at 
m HO * 

that altitude. 

We shall select, for example, a balloon of 100 feet dia- 
meter, which is one of the largest dimensions ever ac- 
tually constructed. Near the level of the sea, and at the 
ordinary temperature, its power of ascension would be 
12,500 pounds ; but at the height of 8000 feet, or somewhat 
' a half, when the density i 1 

• » _S 
m »-? 

!x 12,500, or 0375 



of 3125 



to the fifth part of the whole effect ; but in the high pounds. On the supposition that the balloon was at first M 

velocities it increase* considerably, exceeding even the much loaded a* to rest just suspended at the ground, a bal- 

third part in certain extreme cases. From tile numerous last of 3125 pounds must have been thrown out, to make it 

and accurate experiments of Dr Charles Hutton, we may, rise to the altitude of a mile and a half. Hence also the 

iduce a simple formula for expressing the tcr- rejection of 125 pounds would have been sufficient to give 

velocity of balloon*, or the celerity of their uniform the balloon an elevation of 278 feet. For the 
ascent. Let a denote the diameter of the ba 
lish feet, and/ its 



the diameter of the balloon in Eng- 
power, measured in pounds 

avoirdupois; then—*// will very nearly represent in feet 
a 

the velocity each second of its regular ascent, or that ve- 
locity which would cause a resistance from the air pre- 
cisely equal to the buoyant force. Or, to express the rule 
in words : As the diameter of the balloon in feet is to the 
constant number 40, so is the square root of the ascen- 
sional power in pounds to the terminal or uniform velocity 
of ascent each second. To illustrate the application of 
the formula by on easy example ; suppose the balloon to 
have a diameter of (10 feet, with an accelerating power of 
144 pounds ; the corresponding rate of uniform ascent 
40 2 

become* — 1 44, or - x 12, that is, 8 fret each second, 
uO 3 



10 pounds of ballast heaved out would raise it 22 feet at 
the surface, 29 feet at the height of a mile and a half, and 
44 feet at that of three mile* and a half. 

2. The .lability of the suspension ofba 
hydrogen gas must depend on principle* which arc verych*r K «l 
different and leas marked. In these aeronautic machine*, w "h h X- 
after the gas ha* been once introduced, it i* closely shut dro R cn 
up ; and therefore, having constantly the same abs< ' 
weight, it should likewise, in all situation*, exert the I 
buoyant force. Hence, if the balloon were capable of i 

sion, it would still continue ita ascent through 
space. The determinate capacity of the bag 
limit* to ita rise in the atmosphere. The 
_ rarer than those below, will have less 
power to keep any given bulk suspended ; and the actual 
buoyancy being diminished from that cause, the balloon 
will find ita station at a correaponding height 
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and the consequent increase in the density of the hydro- 
gen gas, must necessarily be confined within very mode- 
rate limits, otherwise the thin silk case would be torn to 
shreds by the expansive efforts of the imprisoned fluid. A 
safety-valve is accordingly placed at the top of the balloon, 
calculated to give vent to the gas before the distension has 
become such as to endanger the bursting of the case. 

A balloon should not at first be filled completely with 
hydrogen gas, but allowed to begin its ascent in a flac- 
cid state. As it mounts into the rarer atmosphere, it 
will gradually swell, till it has attained its full distension, 
when the safety valve may come to act. But such dissipa- 
tion of the gas ought, by a previous arrangement, to be as 
much as possible avoided. If the balloon were intended to 
rite to the height of four miles, it would not be requisite 
to fill more than half its capacity with the elastic fluid. To 
push the charge any farther in this case, would only oc- 
casion a superfluous waste of materials. By throwing out 
part of hi* bnllust. the aeronaut may raise himself higher; 
and by opening the valve to permit some of the imprison- 
ed gas to escape, he may descend again : but both those 
expedients are attended by a wasteful expenditure of 
power. 

It is evident that a balloon can have no stability of equi- 
poise, so long us it remains in a loose or flaccid state. 
The slightest action would then be sufficient to make it 
rise or fall, since, under such circumstances, any change 
of its station could not in the smallest degree affect the 
measure of its buoyant force. The general elevation to 
which the balloon will ascend must be determined bv its 
quantity of ballast, conjoined with the regulation of" the 
safety-valve ; but the strain of the silk case itself would 
be sufficient to confine the ascent within certain limits, and 
to procure the stability of the floating mass. Thus, if a 
balloon fully distended had yet a slight disposition to rise, 
the imprisoned gas, suffering more and more compression 
as it gradually ascends, would become proportionally den- 
ser, and therefore lose a corresponding part of its previous 
buoyancy. An equilibrium would hence soon obtain, 
which must arrest the floating machine at a determinate 
height in the atmosphere. 

Suppose a balloon to be capable, without any danger of 
bursting, of sustaining an expansion equal to the hun- 
dredth part of the elasticity of the included fluid : the whole 
buoyancy would, by such an alteration, be diminished one 
five hundredth part, or this 
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cent, only to seek the current best suited to his Purpose, Aerosau. 
and, taking his station in that stratum, to commit his dim- 
sy vessel to the guidance of the stream. V^-v^> 
Any other attempts to direct or control the flight of a Futility of 
balloon arc altogether fallacious. Since it is carried alongspplfing 
with the swiftness of the wind, no rudders or sails can* , ''* or 
have any action whatever. The aeronaut might fancy ruer *' 
himself to float in a perfect calm, unless he chances to en- 
counter irregular currents. The application of oars may 
turn a balloon, but can have no sensible effect in diverting 
or impelling its course. How vastly disproportionate is 
the force of the human arm to the overwhelming pressure 
of the wind against so huge u machine ! To adapt ma- 
chinery under these circumstances would be preposterous, 
and to look for help from such a quarter is visionary in the 
extreme. It must be admitted, however, that after a bal- 
loon has once gained its station of equilibrium, or passively 
floats in the air, the vigorous action of broad vanes, down- 
wards or upwards, might serve to raise or depress the 
machine through a small space. Thus, a vertical force, 
exerted equal to nine pounds, would lift a balloon of thirty 
feet in diameter 278 feet higher. The application of bal- 
last is hence infinitely preferable to any such bulky and 
unmanageable apparatus. 

At the period where we left our narrative, the principle* 
on which a balloon could be constructed were therefore 
pretty generally known to men of science. But to reduce 
these principles to complete effect, was still an enterprise 
of the most dazzling kind. This experiment seemed un- 
fit for a cabinet or a laboratory, and it could succeed only 
on a large scale, exposed to the gaze of the multitude. 
Without the toil of investigation, or indeed any exercise 
of thought, all the world might witness the result, and 
admire the magnificent spectacle which it would present. 
This triumph over matter was at length achieved by tho Thf . 

" perseverance of Stephen and Joseph Montgolficr, Mnntgol- 
of the proprietor of an extensive and very celebrated fieri «rt- 
, r manufactory established at Annonay, on the banks ««"» <"»- 
of a rivulet which flows into the Rhone, near forty miles HE?* 
below Lyons. These remarkable persons, though bred in 
a remote provincial town, possessed in a high degree in- 
genuity and the spirit of observation. Without 
the benefit of a liberal education, Uieir active cti 
had led them to acquire a n 
stock of knowledge than is usually found in the 
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in the upper regions. To produce the effect, it 
only be requisite to throw common air into the bag, with- 
out suffering any portion of the hydrogen gas to escape. 
On this principle Mcusnier, an ingenious French chemist, 
after the first discovery of balloons, proposed to 
te with nicety their ascent and position of cquili- 
in the atmosphere. The mode which he suggested 
was, to place within the principal balloon a much smaller 
one, to be filled occasionally with common air by help of 
bellows, or emptied again by opening an exterior valve. 
The aeronaut would thus have it in his power, without 
expending the charge of hydrogen gas, either to sink 
gently through a short space, or to rise again at will, by 
inflating the inner balloon, or allowing it to collapse. The 
adjustment of the height of a balloon could hence be man- 
aged with great precision. 

The command possessed by the aeronaut of raising or 
depressing his machine at pleasure, might afford him the 
means of influencing the direction of its course. From 
the various motions of the several ranges of clouds, we 
may infer that different currents exist at the same time in 
the atmosphere. The aeronaut has, therefore, in his as- 



, of life. 



and 

with their 





Joseph directed rug 
i I philosophy. Thev 
father, who passed 



his quiet days, like a pntri- 
family, and a numerous body of work- 
men, and reached the very advanced age of 9S. Of the 
younger brother, who survived the other, and lived to 
make the very valuable yet much neglected discovery of 
the hydraulic ram, we may venture to speak from personal 
acquaintance. He was a man of great modesty and sim- 
plicity of character, yet firm and undaunted, of a calm and 
sedate aspect, tall and athletic in his person, and of a 
swarthy complexion, not unlike the celebrated Mr Watt, 
whom he resembled in some other particulars of his for- 
tune. He was too speculative, perhaps, to succeed in the 
details of business ; for, after trying various schemes of im- 
provement, he quitted his paper manufactory and repaired 
to the capital, where he obtained a situation of trust un- 
der the late imperial government, at the chamber of mo- 
dels, as inspector of patents and internal improvements. 
In 1809 he had a stroke of palsy, which induced him to 
resort to the waters of Bourbonne ; but receiving no be- 
nefit from them, be gladly preferred those of 
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the 26th of June in account was transmitted to Puis, and quickly circulated 
over Europe. In those halcyon days, during the transient 

The two brother*, who were accustomed to form their 
iU»Wc*ex*P' an * m concert > had ' on B contemplated the floating and military events, the prospect of navigating the atmosphere 



*rmau- near his old friends, where he died on 
jj"> the following year, at the age of 60. 
fy~*^ The two broth erf* who were accust 
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accustomed to form their calm of political turmoils, and the happy absence of all 
""*"'■♦"'' »•"> nnA military events, the prospect of navigating the atmosphere 

excited a very general ferment, and engrossed the con- {JJidj^r it 
of all ranks. Yet the tale appeared so cxtraordi- j n Europe. 



ascent of clouds in the atmosphere. It seemed to them, 
that a sort of factitious cloud, formed of very thin vapour, 

inclosed in a light bag of immense sice, would mount to nary as to leave some doubts of its veracity. In 

the higher regions. In pursuit of this idea, they selected places, and especially in this country, the more ignorant 

a fluid specifically lighter than atmospheric air'; and, ac- class of men, and those who affected superior wisdom, 

cordingly, introduced hydrogen gas into Large bags of both agreed in considering the relation of Montgolfiers 

paper and of thin silk, which rose up, as had been ex|»ect- discovery as nothing but an imposition practised on the 

ed, to the cieling, but fell down in a few seconds, owing public credulity. To dispel the suspicions which infected 

to the rapid escape_of the gas through the cracks and the subject, it was necessary to repeat the experiment in 



of the case. This great facility with which hydro- 
gen gas makes its way through any substance of a loose 
and incompact texture, is partly due to its extreme flui- 
dity, but is chiefly occasioned by its strong and obstinate 
attraction for common air. The mode of preventing, or at 
least checking that escape, by the application of a proper 
varnish, was yet unknown. The prospect of overcoming the 
difficulty was so discouraging, that our experimenters had 
recourse to another scheme, more analogous to their origi- 
nal ideas, and it rewarded their continued efforts with the 
most complete success. In the month of November 1782, 
Joseph Montgolfier, happening, in the course of his fre- 
quent excursions, to be then at Avignon, procured a small 
silk bag, of the form of a parallclopipedon, open below, like 
a lady s hoop, and having a capacity of about forty-five 
cubic feet ; under its orifice he burnt some paper, and saw, 
with inexpressible transport, the bag quickly swell, and 
mount rapidly to the height of seventy-five feet, where it 
remained till by cooling it lost its buoyancy. Returning 
to Annonay, he communicated the happy result to his 
brother, and it was resolved by them to prosecute the ex- 
periment on a large scale. Having provided a Large quan- 
tity of coarse linen, they formed it into the shape of a globe, 
about thirty feet in diameter, which they lined with paper. 
On lighting a fire within its cavity, to warm and expand the 
air, they had the delightful satisfaction of seeing the bag 
ascend with a force equivalent to 500 pounds. 

It was very natural that the brothers should now de- 
sire an occasion for exhibiting this grand experiment in 
their native town. They invited the members of the pro- 
vincial meeting of the states of the Vivarais, then assem- 



every large capital. 

When the intelligence of the first ascent of a balloon 
reached St Petersburg, it found the venerable Euler in a 
state of great debility, won out with years and unremit- 
ting intellectual toil. Having lost, in the middle of his 
career, the sight of an eye, he had been for several years 
visited with total blindness. But in this afflicting situa- 
tion his mind was still entire, and found delightf ul exer- 
cise in his former habits of calculation. It was in training 
a domestic to act as his amanuensis, that this great genius 
now condescended to dictate, in the German language, to 
his humble pupil, a work of the highest merit, The Ele- 
ments of Algebra. During his last illness, Euler made an 
expiring effort, and applied his favourite analysis to de- 
termine the ascending motion of a balloon. He dictated 
the preliminary steps of the problem to one of his grand- 
children : but the hand of death was already stretched 
over the patriarch ; — no farther could he proceed with his 
investigation ; — and composing himself for nobler scenes, 
he calmly expected the moment of dissolution. 

The virtuosi at Paris were eager to repeat the cxperi- imitated 
ment of the ascension of a balloon. M. Faujas de St Fond, st Puis, 
an active and zealous naturalist, set on foot a subscription 
for defraying tile expense, which was soon filled up. The 
construction of the machine was intrusted to the skill of 
two brothers of the name of Robert, under the superin- 
tendence of M. Charles, an ingenious lecturer in natural 
philosophy. It had at first been proposed merely to copy 
the process of Montgolfier, but Charles preferred the ap- 
plication of hydrogen gas; a resolution which afterwards 
occasioned much difficulty and delay. The balloon con- 
sisted of thin silk or tiffany, varnished with a solution of 



bled at Annonay, to witness the first public aerial ascent. 

First pub- On the 5th June 1783, amidst a very large concourse of elastic gum, disposed into a globular shape, of about thirteen 

lit sscaat spectators, the spherical bag or balloon, consisting of dif- feet in diameter. The hydrogen gas was procured from 

jj * b *'" ferent pieces of linen, merely buttoned together, was sus- the action of dilute sulphuric acid upon iron-filings, and 

ponded from cross poles ; two men kindled a fire under it, was introduced through leaden pipes. But this gas, being 

and kept feeding the flames with small bundles of chopped rapidly formed, without having been made to pass through 

straw j the loose bug gradually swelled, assuming a grace- a body of cold water, entered the cavity of the balloon 

ful form, and in the space of five minutes it was com- excessively hot, and charged with acid fumes, which aftcr- 

pletely distended, and made such an effort to escape, that wards condensed against the inside of the bag, injurii 
eight men were required to hold it down. On a sigr~' 
being given, the stays were slipped, and the balloon i 
atantly rose with an accelerating motion, till it reach 
some height, when its velocity continue 
carried it to an elevation of more than a mile. All 
admiration and transport. Amidst the shouts of unbou 
ed acclamation, the progress of the artificial cloud retiring 

from sight arrested every eye. It was hurried along by rested, and underwent some repair. About midnight it 

the wind ; but, its buoyant force being soon spent, it re- was thence transported in silent procession, preceded by 

mained suspended only ten minutes, and fell gently in a torch-lights, and guarded by a detachment of horse and 

vineyard, at the distance of about a mile and a half from the foot soldiers, to the Champ de Mars, at the distance of 

place of its ascension. So memorable a feat lighted up near two miles. The few passengers found at that still 

the glow of national vanity, and the two Montgolfiers were hour on the streets gazed with astonishment at the float- 

mtancous impulse of their ing mast ; and the very coachmen, filled with a sort of awe, 

respectfully saluted it as they passed, 

a very hasty and imperfect Next day, being the 27th of August 1783, an in 
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spent in abortive attempts to I 
s At last it rose, and was kept suspended at the height of 

- 100 feet above the ground. In this state it was convey- 

- ed with acclamations to the Place des Victoires, where it 



hailed and exalted by the 
fcllow-citixens. 
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concourse of people covered the Champ de Morn, and in- 
.numerable spectators had planted themselves along the 
V ~""J. banks of the Seine and the amphitheatre of Passy. By 
Chirk* ° tnree o'clock every avenue was filled with carriage*, and 
»nd Ro- a " 106 beauty and fashion of Pari* flocked towards the 
twrt- Ecole Militaire. Hie preparations being finished, a can- 
non was discharged as the signal of ascent. The balloon, 
liberated from iu stays, shot upwards with such rapidity 
at in two minutes to reach, according to calculation, the 
height of SOOt) feet, where it seemed lost in a dark cloud. 
It re-appeared at a greater elevation, but was soon obscured 
again amidst other clouds ; and after performing a flight 
of about fifteen miles in the space of three quarters of 
an hour, it sunk to the gTound in a field near Ecouen, 
where the peasants secured it, having noticed a rent in 
the upper part of the bag, to which its fall might be im- 
puted. The success of the experiment was complete, 
rhe incredulous were sadly mortified ; but every minor 
reflection was drowned in the tumult of excessive joy and 
exultation. It began to rain immediately after the balloon 
was launched, yet this unlucky circumstance had no elfect 
to abate the curiosity of the spectators. Regardless of the 
torrent* that fell, they were wholly absorbed in following 
with eager gaze the progress of the machine through the 
air. Even elegant ladies, dressed in their finest attire, 
stood exposed, looking intently the whole time, and were 
drenched to the skin. This small balloon weighed only 
thirty pounds, and had at first a buoyant force of forty 
pounds avoirdupois. If we employ the formula before 

given, the terminal velocity would be ~ y/ 10 = 19 fa 



feet in a second, or 1 168 feet each minute ; which appears 
to correspond very well with fact. 
Jnteptt About this time Joseph Montgolfier visited Paris, and 
Mnntgol. was invited by the Royal Academy of Science* to repeat 
ficrenn- n j s experiment of Annonoy on a larger scale. He con- 
o/hT, * b °" c structed, with coarse linen and a paper lining, a balloon 
loons it °f a P wir .-'"•'» • anil about 43 feet wide and 75 feet high. 
Paris. The smoke of fifty pound* of dry straw-, in small bundles, 
joined to that of twelve pounds of wool, was found suf- 
ficient to fill it in the space of ten minutes. The bug duly 
swelled, and made an effort to rise equivalent to the 
weight of 500 pounds ; but being reserved for exhibition 
the next day, it was totally destroyed, by its exposure 
during the night to incessant and violent rain. It became 
necessary, therefore, to prepare another balloon ; and such 
was the expedition of the artist, that in five davs he got 
the whole completed. Early on the morning of^ the 19th 
of September, it was placed upon an octagon scaffold, in 
front of the palace of Versailles. It had a very showy 
appearance, being painted with ornaments in oil colours. 
By ten o'clock the road from Paris was crowded with car- 
riages of all descriptions. Every person of any note or 
fashion hurried from the metropolis to view the experi- 
ment ; ladies of distinguished rank filled the windows ; 
and the spacious courts and walks, and even the tops of 
the houses, were covered with impatient spectators. The 
royal family and their attendants came forth, and examined 
the details of the apparatus. About one o'clock the dis- 
charge of a mortar gave notice that the filling of the bal- 
loon was to commence. In eleven minutes another dis- 
charge announced that it was completely inflated ; and on 
the third discharge of the mortar, the cords were cut, and 
the balloon instantly liberated. After balancing at first in 
a moment of anxious expectation to the spectators, it rose 
majestically, in an oblique direction, under the impulse of 
the wind, till it reached the height of 1500 feet, where it 
appeared for a while suspended ; but in the space of eight 
minutes it dropped to the ground, at the distance of two 



miles from the point of its ascent A sheep, a cock, and 
a duck, which had been put into the basket, the first ani- 
mals ever carried up into the air, were found perfectly'' 
safe and unhurt by the journey, and the sheep even feed- 
ing at perfect ease. See Plate tL for a view of this bal- 
loon and the following ones. 

This successful experiment encouraged Montgolfier to 
prepare, on a more solid construction, another balloon, of a 
spheroidal form, 45 feet wide and 75 feet high. While 
it was filling with smoke, Pilatrc de Roiier, a young na- 
turalist of great promise, and full of ardour and courage, 
leaped into the car, and was borne up to the height of 300 
feet, where he continued some minutes suspended, the 
balloon being held down by long cords till it gently de- 
scended. The dangers of navigating the balloon being 
thus brought to a more correct estimate, it was resolved 
speedily to attempt the daring but sublime experiment. 
The badness of the weather, however, at this late season 
of the year, made the project be deferred several davs. 
At last, on the 21st of November, every thing was ready 
for the ascent in the spacious gardens of the chateau of 
Muette, belonging to the court of the Dauphin. The sky 
had a lowering aspect, being loaded with heavy clouds, 
driven about by irregular winds. But the adventurers 
were not to be easily discouraged. After a first trial, Mokes tho 
which had nearly proved fatal to them, the balloon was first atrial 
again filled; an«l Rozier, with the marquis d'Arlondes, a^y***- 
major of infantry, who had volunteered to accompany him, 
took their seat* in the car, having a store of ballast, and a 
provision of straw to supply the fire. About two o'clock 
the machine was launched, and it mounted with a steady 
and majestic pace. Wonder, mingled with anxiety, was 
depicted in every countenance ; but when, from their lofty 
station in the sky, the navigators calmly waved their hats, 
and saluted the spectators below, a general shout of accla- 
mation burst forth on all sides. As they rose much higher, 
however, they were no longer discernible by the naked eye. 

in the surging smoke 

Uplifted spurn the ground ; thence man; a league. 
As in a cloudy chair ascending, ride 
Audacious. 

Tin's balloon soared to an elevation of more than 3000 
feet, and traversed, by a circuitous and irregular course, 
the whole extent of l'aris. whose gay inhabitants were all 
absorbed in admiration and amazement. A curious cir- 
cumstance occurred during the passage of the floating 
mass : to the gazers planted on the towers of the metro- 
politan church of Notre Dame, it chanced to intercept the 
body of the sun, and thus gave them, for a few seconds, 
the spectacle of a total eclipse. It has been alleged, that 
when the balloon had reached so high that the objects on 
earth were no longer distinguishable, the marquis d'Ar- 
landes began to think that his curiosity and ambition 
were sufficiently gratified. He was therefore anxious to 
descend, and murmured against his companion, who still 
kept feeding the fire. At last, on hearing some cracks 
from the top of the balloon, and observing holes burning 
in the sides, the major became outrageously alarmed at 
his imminent danger, and applying wet sponges to stop the 
progress of combustion, he compelled the mmni to desist 
from his officious operations. As they now descended too 
fast, however, M. d'Arlandes was not less anxious and 
diligent in throwing fresh straw upon the fire, in order to 
gain such an elevation as would clear the different ob- 
stacles. The navigators dexterously avoided the lofty 
buildings of Paris, by supplying fuel as occasion required; 
and, after a journey of 20 or 25 minutes, they safely 
alighted beyond the Boulevards, having described a track 
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Such wa» the prosperous issue of the first aerial navi- 
gation ever achieved by mortals. It was a conquest of 
science which all the world could understand ; and it 
flattered extremely the vanity of that ingenious people, 
who hailed its splendid progress, and enjoyed the ho- 
nour of their triumph. The Montgolfiers had the an- 
nual prize of six hundred livres adjudged to them by the 
Academy of Sciences ; the elder brother was invited to 
court, decorated with the badge of St Michael, and 
received a patent of nobility; and on Joseph a pension 



of the bag, and heating up the contained gas to the tern- ▲craoau- 

pcraturc of 65 degrees by Fahrenheit's scale. 



After this 



the globe, though he- 



wn s bestowed, with the further sum of fo 
livres, ti 
balloons 



livres, to enable him to 



)f forty thou 
experiments 



with 



New bal- 
loon at 
Charlc* 
and the 
Huberts. 



The facility and success, however, of the smoke or fire 
balloons appeared to throw into the shade the attempts 
(trade by the application of hydrogen gas. M. Charles, 
the promoter of this plan, was keenly reproached by 
M. Faujas de St Fond, for departing from the "method prac- 
tised by the original inventor ; and he was, moreover, with 
his associates the Roberts, held up to public derision in 
the smaller theatres of Paris. To silence the cavils and 
insinuations of his antagonists, he resolved, therefore, on 
making some new efforts. A subscription was opened to 
defray the expense of a globe twenty-eight feet in dia- 
meter, and formed of tiffany, with elastic varnish. After 
repeated accidents and delays, this balloon was planted, 
on the 1st of December 1789, at the entrance of the great 
alley of the Tuilleries ; and the diffuse fluid was this time 
introduced into it from a sort of gasometer. The dilute 
sulphuric acid and the iron-filings being put into wooden 
casks, disposed round a large cistern, the gas was conveyed 
in long leaden pipes, and made to pass through the water 
under a glass bell plunged in it. The whole apparatus 
cost about L.4O0 sterling, one-half of which was expend- 
ed on the production of the gas alone. An immense con- 
course of spectators had collected from ull parts. The 
discharge of a cannon at intervals announced the progress 
in filling the balloon. To amuse the populace, and quiet 
their impatience, M. Montgolfier was desired to let off a 
small fire-balloon, as a mark of his precedence. At last, 
the globe being sufficiently inflated, and a quantity of bal- 
last, consisting of small sand bags, lodged in the car, 
leaving only 22J pounds for the measure of the buoyant 
force, MM. Charles and Robert placed themselves in the 
' oat or car, and the machine was immediately 
from its stays. It mounted with a slow and 
According to the formula given, the ter- 
minal velocity of ascension must have been only about 400 
feet each minute, or at the n 
miles in the hour. " The car, i 

to borrow the warm and exag- 
rcporter, " allowed, in its soft and 




i prosperous i 

come rather flaccid and loose by its expenditure, yet still 
retained a great buoyant force when relieved from the 
weight of the travellers. The sun had just set, and the 
night was beginning to close ; but M. Charles formed the Ascent of 
resolution of making alone another aerial excursion. His t'hirki 
courage was rewarded by the spectacle of one of the most* 100 ' - 
novel and enchanting appearances in nature. He shot 
upwards with such celerity as to reach the height of near 
two miles in ten minutes. The sun rose again to him in 
full orb; and, from his lofty station in the heavens, he 
contemplated the fading luminary, and watched its part- 
ing beams, till it once more sunk below the remote hori- 
zon. The vapours rising from the ground collected into 
clouds, and covered the earth from his sight. The moon 
began to shine, and her pale rays scattered gleams of 
various hues over the fantastic and changing forms of those 
accumulated masses, litis scene had all the impressive 
solemnity of the true sublime. No wonder that the first 
mortal eye that ever contemplated such awful grandeur 
could not refrain from shedding tears of joy and admira- 
tion. The region in which M. Charles hovered was now 
excessively cold ; and as he opened the valve occasionally 
during his ascent, to prevent the violent distension of the 
balloon, the hydrogen gas, not having time to acquire the 
temperature of the exterior air, rushed out like misty va- 
pour, with a whistling noise. But prudence forbade the 
voyager to remain long at such an elevation, while dark- 
ness was gathering below. He therefore descended slow- 
ly to the earth, and, after the lapse of 35 minutes, alight- 
ed near the wood of Tour du Lay, having, in that snort 
interval, travelled about nine miles. 

This balloon, with its passengers and ballast, weighed 
at first 680 pounds ; but, notwithstanding the core taken 
in filling it, the hydrogen gas must have been mixed with 
a large proportion of common air, since it was only 54 
times lighter than this fluid. The barometer, which stood 
at 29-24 English inches at the surface of the ground, 
subsided to 2O05 at the greatest elevation to which 
M. Charles had reached. This gives by calculation an alti- 
tude of 9770 feet. The thermometer, which was at 41* 
by Fahrenheit* scale at the first ascent, fell to 21° at the 
highest flight ; giving a difference of one degree for every 
488> feet of ascent. 



llic next voyage through the air was performed in the \«ent of 
largest balloon ever yet constructed. The elder Mont- M.mtgol- 
had been pcrsus " 





_ u> open a subscription at'' i rnt 
of L.I80 sterling, to construct an afro- L ^ on *- 
' of upholding a great weight, and 



to follow with their eyes 
men, who like demigods 
als, to receive the reward 



of intellectual progress, and carry the 
of Montgolfier. After the globe had reached the height 
of 2O00 feet, it was no longer possible to distinguish the 
aerial navigators ; but the coloured pennants which they 
waved in the air testified their safety and their tranquil 
feelings. All fears were now dissipated ; enthusiasm suc- 
ceeded to astonishment; and every demonstration was 
given of joy and applause." The balloon, describing a 
tortuous course, and rising or sinking according to the 
fancy of its conductors, was, after a flight of an hour and 
three quarters, made to alight on the meadow of Nesle, 
about twenty-live miles from Paris. For the space of an 
hour, the buoyancy of the machine had been sensibly 

! the surface 



of carrying a horse or other quadruped. It had an 
gated shape, 109 feet wide and 1S4 feet high, and was 
formed of two folds of linen, having three layers of paper 
laid between them, and quilted over with ribands. It 

A truss of 



', HKiisiciiru wim spirit of wine, i 
on fire, to yield humid smoke sufficient to inflate the bal- 
loon, and the burning of five pounds weight of alder fag- 
gots kept it in full action. Though loaded with a ballast 
of eighteen tons, it yet lifted up six persona from the 
ground. Unfortunately, it was very much damaged one 
night, in consequence of being exposed to rain, frost, and 
snow. However, on the 19th of January 1784, the balloon 
was charged in seventeen minutes, by the combustion of 
550 pounds of alder. Joseph Montgolfier, accompanied 
by the ardent Pitatre de Rozier, and four other persons of 
note, with the proper ballast, took their seats in a wicker 
into the atmosphere. They 
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manoeuvred over the city of Lyons, and near the course at Rhodes on the Oth of August, by the Abbe Cam us 

of the Rhine, for the apace of forty minutes ; but a large and his companion, with a fire-balloon, of a globular shape, 

rent having been observed in the upper part of the bal- and 57 feet in diameter — The longest aerial journey yet v **" v " > - / 

loon, they were compelled to descend abruptly, though made was accomplished at Paris, on die 19th of Septem- 

without any further accident. ber. The duke de Chartres, afterwards Orleans, and the Dukr of 

noted Egalite, employed llobert to construct for him a( 
The difficulties and dangers of aerial navigation being silk balloon, which should be filled with hydrogen gas. It 
at length surmounted, the ascents of balloons were now had 56 feet in height and $6 feet diameter, being compos- 
multiplied in all quarters. It will therefore be sufficient cd of a cylinder terminated by two hemispheres ; a con- 

Ungutned attTrapte rf r iwt U khJd! tl> 8 ° mt * ^ ^ SkriaSSf I^AmBSS^A Imall hag. on Meut 

The Chevalier Paul Andreani of Milan had a spherical nier's plan, had " 



balloon, of 7.. feet in diameter, form, I after M 'golficr'* -as. bc.do. fur,,, helm' and "oVs!" v£ 

plan, at his own charge, in which, accompanied by two balloon, bearing the duke himself, the two artists, and an- 
he ascended from that capital on the 25th of other companion, and having 500 pounds of ballust, was 

rise very slowly, with a buoyancy of only 27 
the height of 1400 feet, the voyagers per'ceiv- 
clouds g 



February 1784. The machine rose to the height of 1300 allowed to r 

feet; but after having described, in twenty minutes, a pounds. At I 

very circuitous track, it settled upon a large tree, from ed, not without uneasiness, thick dark clouds gathering 

which however the voyagers, by applying fresh fuel, ex- along the horizon, and threatening the approach of a thun- 

tricated themselves, and alighted on clear ground, without der-storni. They heard the distant claps, and experienced 

receiving any hurt. something like the agitation of a w hirlwind, although they 

On the 2d of March Rlanchard, who had been for had not felt the slightest concussion in the air from the dis- 

some years before occupied with the chimerical project charge of cannon. The thermometer suddenly dropped 

of flying in the air, and who fancied that the same prin- from 77° Fahrenheit to 01' ; and the influence of this cold 

ciples and contrivances might be applied to direct the mo- caused the balloon to descend within 200 feet of the tops of 

of balloons, mounted alone, and with great intrepidity, the trees near Beauvais. To extricate themselves, they now 



at Paris, in a silk balloon 40 feet in diameter, constructed 
by subscription, and filled with hydrogen gas. He darted 
rapidly to the height of above a mile, and after being 
driven about by cross winds for an hour and three quarters, 
he descended in the plain of BillancourL 

On the 2bth of June in the same year, an ascent was 
made at Lyons before the King of Sweden, who then tra- 
velled under the name of Count Haga, with a fire-balloon, 
having somewhat of a pear shape, and 75 feet in height. 
Two passengers, M. Fleurant and a young lady, Madame 
female that ever adventured on such a 



threw out more than forty pounds of halla-st. and rose to an 
elevation of 6000 feet, where it was found that the confined 
gas hud so obstinately retained its heat, as to be no less 
than 42° warmer than the external air. The duke became 
alarmed, and betrayed such imputieitce to return again to 
the earth, that he Is suid to have pierced the lower part of 
the silk bag in holes with his sword. Alter narrowly 
escaping the dangers from wind and thunder, the f 
at last descended in safety near Bethune, having [ 
cd a course of 1S5 miles in the space of five hours. 

On tile 25lh of April in the same year, the celebrated Guvton- 
daring voyage, entered the ear, and ascended with great chemist Guyton-Morveuu, with the Abbe Bertram!, as- Ifa 
velocity. In four minutes the noise of the multitude was cended from Dijon in a balloon, nearly of a globular shape, 
no longer audible, and in two more the eye could not dis- 29 feet in diameter, composed of the finest varnish- 
tinguish them. It was inferred, from a trigonometrical cal- ed tiffany, and filled with hydrrtgen gas. They did not 
dilation, that they had reached the altitude of 13,500 feet, start till five o'clock hi the tuning, the barometer being 
Their flag, with its staff of 14 pounds weight, being thrown at 29-3 inches, and the thermometer at 57° on lahren- 
down, took seven minutes to full to the ground. The heit's scale ; and, after surmounting some accidents, they 
thermometer had dropt to 43° on Fahrenheit's scale ; and rose to an altitude of h 1 . Hi.) feet, or very nearly tw o Eng. 
to the sensation of cold which they felt was joined that of lish miles where the barometer had sunk to 1!>8 inches, 
a ringing in the ears. Different currents were found to and the thermomet- r to 25°. They felt no inconvenience, 

however, except fnnii the pin 



occupy distinct strata of the atmosphere ; and in passing 
from one stratum to another, the balloon was affected by 
a sensible undulation. The travellers continued to feed 
their fire with the loppings of vines, till this provision 
being nearly spent, they safely alighted in a corn-field, 
having traversed about six miles in three quarters of an 
hour. 

Mozirrsftd About a fortnight afterwards, the same prince was gra- 
Prousu tihed by a more splendid ascent, commanded for his en- 
tertainment by the French monarch. A large fire-balloon, 
carrying the naturalists Rozier and Proust, was launched 
from the outer court of Versailles. It soared to the height 
of 12,520 feet, and might appear to float in a vast con- 
gregation of extended and towering white clouds. The 
thermometer stood at 21° of Fahrenheit, and the flakes of 
snow fell copiously on the voyagers, whde it only rained 
below. Descending again from that chaotic abyss, they 
were charmed with the lively aspect of a rich and populous 
district. They alighted at the entrance of the forest of 
Chantilly, about thirty-six miles from Versailles, after a 
flight of an hour and five minute*. 
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omit the relation of a i 



ing of their ears w ith cold, 
They saw an ocean of clouds below them, and in this si- 
tuation they witnessed, as the day declined, the beautiful 
phenomenon of a parhelion, or mock sun. The real lumi- 
nary was only ten degrees above the horizon, when, ull at 
once, another sun appeared to plant itself within six de- 
grees of the former. It consisted of numerous prismatic 
rings, delicately tinted, on u ground of dazzling w hiteness. 
At half-past six o'clock, alter a voyage of an hour and a 
half, they safely alighted neur Magny, about fifteen miles 
distant from Dijon. 

With the same balloon, M. Guyton-Morveau made igj, 
second ascent on the 12th of June, accompanied by the 
President De Virly. It was launched at seven o'clock in 
the morning, the barometer being then at 29-5 inches, the 
thermometer at 66°, and Saussure's hygrometer at 814 s . 
It swelled very fast, however, owing to the effect of the 
sun's increasing heat ; and the upper valve being at inter- 
vals opened, to give vent to excess of the gas, this escaped 
with a noise like the rushing of water. As the voyagers 
did not mount to any very great elevation, they enjoyed 
id could easily, by 
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> on the surface of tlic map. 
K ^^tiy nine o'clock ihey had reached the height of 6030 feet, 
tlie barometer now standing at 24-7 inches, the thermome- 
ter at 70°, and the hygrometer at 65J. Three quarters of 
an hour afterwards they descended at the village of Ete- 
vnux, only twelve miles from Dijon, having described at 
least double this distance in the air. The heat had in- 
creased so much since the morning, that, notwithstanding 
the loss of elastic fluid, the balloon seemed yet nearly in- 
flated on touching the ground. 
Remark*- An aerial voyage, most remarkable for its duration and 
bU- voTug* j u adventures, was performed on the 18th of June 1786, 
of Testu. f rc>m D y m. Testu, with a balloon 29 feet in diameter, 
constructed by himself, of glazed tiffany, furnished with 
auxiliary wings, and filled, as usual, with hydrogen gas. 
It had been much injured by wind and rain during the 
night before its ascension ; but having undergone a slight 
repair, it was finally launched, with its conductor, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The barometer then stood at 
29-08 inemes, and the thermometer as high as 84°, though 
the day was cloudy and threatened rain. The balloon 
had at first been filled only five-sixths, but it gradually 
swelled as it became drier and wanner, and acquired its 
utmost distension at the height of 2800 feet. But, to avoid 
the waste of gas or the rupture of the silk, the navigator 
endeavoured to descend by the re-action of his wings. 
Though this force had little efficacy, vet at half-past five 
o'clock he softly alighted on a corn-field in the plain of 
Montmorency. Without leaving the car, he began to collect 
a few stones for ballast ; when he was surrounded by the pro- 
prietor of the field and a troop of peasants, who insisted on 
being indemnified for the damage occasioned by his idle 
and curious visitors. Anxious now to disengage himself, he 
persuaded them that, his wings being broken, he was wholly 
at their mercy. They seized the stay of the balloon, which 
floated at some height, and dragged their prisoner through 
the air in a sort of triumph towards the village. But 
M. Testu, finding that the Toss of his wings, his cloak, and 
some other articles, had considerably lightened the ma- 
chine, suddenly cut the cord, and took an abrupt leave of 
the clamorous and mortified peasants. He rose to the re- 
gion of the clouds, where he observed small frozen parti- 
cles floating in the atmosphere. He heard thunder roll- 
ing beneath his feet, and, as the coolness of the evening 
advanced, the buoyant force diminished, and, at three 
quarters after six o clock, he approached the ground near 
the abbey of Moyaumont. There he threw out some bal- 
last, and in the space of twelve minutes rose to a height 
of 2400 feet, where the thermometer was only 66 degrees. 
He now heard the blast of a horn, and descried huntsmen 
below in full cliace. Curious to witness the sport, he 
pulled the valve, and descended, at eight o'clock, between 
Etouen and Varville, when, rejecting his oars, he set him- 
self to gather some ballast. While ne was thus occupied, 

He mounted a third time, 
of clouds, in which thun- 
itnmg in quick succession. 

With fresh slacritv and force renew'd, 
Sprinn upward, like a pyramid of fire. 
Into the wild expanse, anil through the shock 
Of lighting element*, on all sides roun J 
Environ'd wins bis way. 

The thermometer fell to 21°, but afterwards regained its 
former |x>int of 66", when the balloon had reached the al- 
titude of .WOO feet. In this region the voyager sailed till 
half-past nine o'clock, at which time he observed from his 
watch-tower in the sky" the final setting of the sun. 
He was now quickly involved in darkness, and enveloped 
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which he struck, pointed at 21°, and snow uiid 




sen to gamer some HI last, win 
the hunters galloped up to him. I 
and passed through a dense body i 
der followed lightning in quick si 



copiously around him. In this most tremendous situation 
the intrepid adventurer remained the space of three hours, 
the time during which the storm lasted. The balloon was 
affected by a sort of undulating motion upwards and down- 
wards, owing, he thought, to the electrical action of the 
clouds. The lightning appeared excessively vivid, but the 
sliarp and loud, preceded by a sort of crack- 
A calm at last succeeding, he had the plea- 
sure to see the stars, and embraced this opportunity to 
take some necessary refreshment. At half-past two o'clock 
the day broke in ; but his ballast being nearly gone, and 
the balloon again dry and much elevated, he resolved to 
descend to the earth, and ascertain to what point he had 
been carried. At a quarter before four o'clock, having 
already seen the sun rise, he safely alighted near the vil- 
lage of Camprcmi, about 63 miles from Paris. 

At this period, ascents with balloons had been multi- Balloonsin 
plied, not only through France, but all over Europe. They England, 
were very seldom, however, directed to any other object 
than amusement, and had soon degenerated into mere 
exhibitions for gain. The first balloon seen in England 
was constructed by an ingenious Italian, the Count Zan>z*mbcc- 
beccari. It consisted of oiled silk, in a globulur shape, cari. 
about ten feet in diameter, and weighed only eleven 
pounds. It was entirely gilt, which not only gave it a 
beautiful appearance, but rendered it less permeable to 
the gas. On the 25th of November 1783 it was filled 
about three-fourths, and launched at one o'clock from the 
artillery ground, and in the presence of a vast concourse of 
spectators. At half-past three in the afternoon it was taken 
up at Pctworth, in Sussex, about the distance of 48 miles. 
It was not till the following year, on the 21st of September, 
that a countryman of his, named Lunardi, first mounted Lunardi. 
in a balloon at London. He afterwards repeated the ex- 
periment in different parts of England, and during the 
following year in Scotland. This active person took un 
expeditious but careless method of filling his balloon with 
gas. He had two large casks, sunk into the ground for 



poi 



inds 



their better security, in which he deposited 2000 
of tile borings of cannon, divided by layers of straw, to 
present a larger surface. An equal weight of sulphuric 
acid, or common oil of vitriol, diluted with six times as 
much water, was poured upon the iron, and the hydrogen 
gas now formed, without being cooled or washed, was im- 
mediately introduced into the balloon. To Lunardi suc- 
ceeded Blanchard, who possessed just as little science, BlancbsnL 
but had greater pretensions, and some share of dexterity 
and skill. This adventurer is said to have performed not 
fewer than thirty-six voyages through the air, and to have 
acquired a large sum of money by those bold and attractive 
exhibitions. His most remarkable journey was across the 
British Channel, in company with Dr Jeffries, an Ameri- 
can physician. On the 7th of January 1785, in a clear 
frosty day, the balloon was launched from the cliff of 
Dover, and, after a perilous course of two hours and three 
quarters, it alighted in safety on the edge of the forest of 
Guiennes, not far beyond Calais. By die magistrates of 
this town were the two aerial travellers treated with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality; and their wondrous ar- 
rival was welcomed as a luppy omen, alas I how fallaci- 
ous, of the lasting harmony to subsist between rival na- 
tions, now cemented by the conclusion of the famous 
Commercial Treaty. 
The original smoke balloon of Montgolfier appears to 
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A« rnnju- have gradually fallen into disrepute, and the more elegant 
and expensive, but far more powerful construction, which 
' employs varnished silk to contain hydrogen gas, came to be 
generally preferred. With due precaution and management, 
the sailing through the atmosphere is perhaps scarcely more 
dangerous now than the navigating of the ocean. Of some 
hundred ascents made at different times with balloons, not 
above two or three cases arc recorded to have had a fatal 
termination. The first was rendered memorable by the 
shocking death of the accomplished and interesting Kozier, 
who perished a martyr to his ardent aeal for the promotion of 
science. Being anxious to return the visit which Blanchard 
and Jeffries had paid to the French coast, by crossing the 
channel again and descending in England, lie transported 
his balloon, which was of a globular shape, and forty feet 
in diameter, to Boulogne ; and alter various delays, oc- 
casioned chiefly hv adverse winds, he mounted on the loth 
June 17-S.i, with his companion M. Romain. From some 
vague idea of being better able to regulate the ascent of 
the balloon, he had most incautiously suspended below it a 
small smoke one of ten feet diumeter ; a combination to 
which tuny be imputed the disastrous issue. Scarcely a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, when the whole apparatus, 
at the height of above three thousand feet, was observed 
to be on fire ; and its scattered fragments, with the unfor- 
tunate voyagers, were precipitated to the ground. They 
fell near the sea-shore, about four miles from Boulogne, 
and were instantly killed by the tremendous crash, their 
bodies being found most dreadfully mangled. The next 
fatal accident with balloons happened in Italy, several 
years later, when a Venetian nobleman and his lady, after 
having performed successfully various ascents, fell from a 
vast height, and perished on the spot. 

The Para* Balloonist* have no doubt been often exposed, in their 
aerial excursions, to the most imminent hazard of their 
lives. The chief danger consists in the difficulty of pre- 
venting sometimes a rapid and premature descent. To 
guard, in some degree, against the risks arising from the 
occurrence of such accidents, the Parachute was after- 
wards introduced ; being intended to enable the voyager, 
in case of alarm, to desert his balloon in mid-air, ana drop, 
without sustaining injury-, to the ground. The French 
language, though not very copious, has yet supplied this 
convenient term, signifying a guard for falling, as it has 
likewise furnished the words of analogous composition, 
parapluic, pararcnt, and parasol, to denote an umbrella, a 
door-tcrten, and a thadr for the sun. The parachute very 
much resembles the ordinary umbrella, but has a far 
greater extent. The umbrella itself, requiring such 
strength to bear it up against a moderate wind, might na- 



lly have suggested the application of the same prin- 
ciple to break the force of a fall. Nothing waarequircd 



but to present a surface having dimensions sufficient to 
experience from the air a resistance equal to the weight 
ot descent, in movir 
exceeding that of I 

I I, , ii: 

"this ' 
.ployed by vaultc 
jump safely from ^T rc at heights. 

divert exceedingly the king and the royal court by the 
prodigious leaps which he took, having two umbrellas 
with long slender handles festered to his girdle. He 
generally alighted on the ground, but was 




quently into the river. Not many years since, the um- AFremau. 
brella was, at least on one occasion, employed in Europe tica- 
with similar views, but directed to a very different purpose. v -^"v>»^ 
In the early part of the campaign of 17iKi, the French 
general BoumonviUe, having been aent by the National 
Convention, with four more commissioners, to treat with 
the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, was, contrary to the faith or 
courtesy heretofore preserved in the fiercest wars that 
have raged among civilized nations, detained a prisoner 
with his companions, and sent to the fortress of Olmutz, 
where he suffered a rigorous confinement. In this cruel 
situation he made a desperate attempt to regain his liber- 
ty. Having provided himself with an umbrella, he jump- 
ed from a window at the height of forty feet; but being 
a very large heavy man, this screen proved insufficient to 
check his precipitate descent. He struck against the oppo- 
site wall, fell into the ditch, and broke his leg, and was 
carried in this condition back again to his dungeon. 

Blanchard was the first who constructed parachutes, First u*ed. 
and annexed them to balloons, for the object of effecting 
his escape in case of accident. During the excursion 
which lie undertook from Lisle, about the end of August 
I7s."i, when this adventurous aeronaut traversed, without 
halting, a distance not less than 800 miles, he let down a 
dog from a vast height in the basket of a pamchnte, and 
the poor animal, falling gently through the air, reached 
the ground unhurt. Since that period the practice and 
management of the parachute have been carried much 
farther bv other aerial travellers, and particularly bv 
M. Garnerin, who has dared repeatedly to descend from 
the region of the clouds with that very slender machine. 
This ingenious and spirited Frenchman visited London tiarnertii's 
during the short peace of 1802, and made two fine ascents desceut. 
with his balloon, in the second of which he threw himself 
from an amazing elevation with a parachute. This con- 
sisted of thirty-two gores of white canvass formed into a 
hemispherical case of twenty-three feet diameter, at the 
top of which was a truck or round piece of wood ten inches 
broad, and having a hole in its centre, admitting short 
pieces of tape to fasten it to the several gores of the can- 
vass. About four feet and a half below the top, a wooden 
hoop of eight feet in diameter was attached by a string 
from each seam ; so that when the balloon rose, the pa- 
rachute hung like a curtain from this hoop. Below it 
was suspended a cylindrical basket covered with canvass, 
about four feet high, and two and a quarter wide. In this 
basket the aeronaut, dressed in a close jacket and a pair 
of trousers, placed himself, and rose majestically from an 
inclosurc near North AudJcy Street at six o'clock in the 
evening of the 2d of* September. After hovering seven or 
eight minutes in the upper region of the atmosphere, he 
meditated a descent in his parachute. Well might he be 
supposed to linger there in dread suspense, and to 

look a while 

Pondering his vovagc: for no narrow frith 
lie had to crow. - 

He views the breadth, and, without longer ]»u*\ 
Downright into the world's lirst region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with case, 
Through the pure marble sir, his oblique nay. 



j, and took such wide I 
car Was at times thrown almost 
into a horizontal position. Borne along likewise by tbe 
influence of the wind, the parachute passed over Mary-le- 
mers-town, and almost grazed the houses of 
At last it fortunately struck the ground in a 
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for the basis of the caicula- Aeronau. 
:y of descent may be i' tumuli in t*» 



Aeronau. neighbouring field ; but so violent was the shock as to 
'«*• throw- poor Uarncrin on his face, by which accident he 
s -*" v "^ received some cuts, and bled considerably. He seemed . . gfi ,f , , 

to be much agitated, and trembled exceedingly at the rom" numbers, by — ^/J, in feet each 

moment he was released from the car. One ot the stays g^ugntK. th c i cnjr th of fall which would occasion the same 
ot the parachute had chanced to give way; which un- /13\* i* 101 /* 

toward circumstance deranged the apparatus, disturbed shock, is f — J .J, ot very nearly — i .J . Thus, if the 

its proper balance, and threatened thc adventurer, during „„„„i„„„ ■ r . • r j i-i ■ . 

the whole of his descent, with immediate destruction. P arachu " '"»» «*> «'a™ter, ™* to- 

getherwith its appended load, 225 pounds ; then £j */225 

20 -is*" 



Thc feeling of such extreme peril I 
nature to bear. 

Theory or From the principles before explained, we may easily 
the para- determine the descent of a parachute. When, with its 
attached load, it is abandoned in the air, it must, from 
the continued action of gravity, proceed at first with an 
accelerated motion, till its increasing velocity comes to 
oppose a resistance equal to the force of attraction, or to 
the combined weight of the whole apparatus. After this 
counterpoise has taken place, there existing no lunger any 
cause of acceleration, tile parachute should descend uni- 
formly with its acquired rapidity. This perfect equili- 
brium will not, however, be attained at once. The accu- 
mulation of swiftness produced by the unceasing operation 
of gravity, is not immediately restrained by the corre- 
sponding increased resistance of the atmosphere. The 
motion of a parachute must hence, for some short time, be 
subject to a sort of interior oscillation, alternately accele- 
rating and retarding. It first shoots beyond the terminal 
velocity, and then, suffering greater resistance, it relaxes, 
and contract* within the just limits. This unequal and 
undulating progress which a parachute exhibits subse- 
quently to the commencement of its fall, is calculated to 
excite disproportionate alarms of insecurity and danger. 
The terminal velocity of a parachute, or the uniform 



— X 15 = ^ x 15 = 13 feet, or the velocity with 

which it would strike the ground; and (J^j^ 225 = 

feet, being thc height from which a person dropping freely 
would receive the same shock. 

Since the resistance which air opposes to the passage of Cclrritv in 
a body is diminished by rarefaction, it i» evident, that the *h«* higher 
parachute disengaged from a balloon, in the more elevated "TP 00 *- 
regions of the atmosphere, will at first acquire a greater 
velocity than it can afterward* maintain as it approaches 
the ground. Resuming the notation employed before, 
the ratio of the density of the air at the surface, ami 
at any given height, being expressed by w : m; then 
the velocity of counterpoise at that elevation would be 
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or it would be equal to what is 



in 



falling freely a height 



of 
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final velocity, however, that must be chiefly considered in 
parachutes, being what determines the shock sustained in 
alighting. The violence of the rushing through the uir 
will seldom be attended with any serious inconvenience. 
If we suppose the mean velocity with which a parachute 
descends to be twelve feet each second, this will corre- 
spond to the rate of a mile in 71 minutes ; not more than 
tliat of a very gentle trot. We arc not told from what 
height (iarnerin dropped : but if he took four 
his descent, it was probably about half a mile. 



velocity to which its motion tends, woidd, according to 
theory, be equal, if its surface were flat, to the velocity 
that a heavy body must acquire in falling through the al- 
titude of a column of air incumbent on that surface, and 
having, under the usual circumstances, the same weight 
as the whole apparatus. Hut we have already seen, that 
a cylinder of air, one foot in diameter and height, weighs 
only, in ordinary cases, the seventeenth part of a pound 
avoirdupois. Wherefore, if the square of the diameter of The practice of aeronautics has not realized those ex- 
a parachute be divided by 17, the quotient will give the pectations of benefit to mankind which sanguine projectors 
number of pounds equivalent to the weight of an atmo- were al first disposed to entertain. It was soon found, 
spheric column of one foot ; and the weight of the appara- tliat a balloon, launched into the atmosphere, is abandoned, 
tus being again divided by this quotient, the result will ex- without guidance or command, to the mercy of the winds, 
press the entire altitude of an equiponderant column. Of To undertake to direct or impel the floating machine by 
this altitude, the square root multiplied by 8 will denote any exertion of human strength, was evidently a chimeri- 



the final velocity, or that with which the _ 
strike thc ground. Suppose, for example, that the dia- 
meter of the parachute were 25 feet : then 25 x 25 = 
625 ; and this, divided by 17, gives 801 i. Consequently, 
if tbc parachute with its load weighed only S6jf pounds, 
the shock received at the surface of the earth would be 
precisely the same as that which is felt in dropping from 
an elevation of one 



thc 



Correct 



cal attempt. All the influence which thc aeronaut really 
possesses consists in a very limited power of raising or 
depressing it, according to circumstances. He cannot 
hope to shape his course, unless by skilfully adapting his 
elevation to catch the prevailing currents. ' 

Almost the only purpose to which balloons have hither- Balloon* 
to been applied with success, had for its object that of used in 
one foot. Had the weight of the appara- military reamnoitsanct. In the early part of the French *ar. 
been four times greater, or 147^ pounds, revolutionary war, when ingenuity 'and science were so 
Mined would be the same as that from a foil eagerly called into active service, a balloon, prepared under 
which is near the limit, perhaps, of what a the direction of the Airottatu- Institute in the Polytechnic 
:ar without suffering injury from the violence School, and intrusted to the command of two or three ex- 
of concussion. The velocity of descent, on this, latter pcrienced officers, was distributed to each of the republi- 
supposition, would be 8 or sixteen feet each second, can armies. The decisive victory which General Jourdan 
But the actual resistance of the air is rather greater gained, in June 179*, over the Austrian force* in the 
'han what theory would give; and it is besides augmented plain* of Fleurus, has been ascribed principally to the ac- 
by the concavity of the opposing surface, which occasion* curate information of the enemy's movements before and 
an accumulation of the fluid. Let a denote the diameter during the battle, communicated by telcgraphical signal* 
of a parachute, and /the total weight of the apparatus from a balloon which wa* sent up to a moderate height in 
abandoned to its gravity in thc atmosphere ; if we take Dr the air. The aeronauts at the net ' 
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1 twice in the course of 



that day, and continued, about four hour* each time, silk thread, for 

hovering in the rear of the army at an altitude of 1300 feet, magnetic attrai 

In the second ascent, the enterprise being discovered by different strata 

the enemy, a battery was opened against them ; but they metallic wires. 



of the 

; they metallic wires, from sixty to 
jinon. and a small 



and suspended by a very t 
ascertaining by it* vibrations the force of , 

To examine the electricity of the* * ' 

they carried several 
undred feet in length, 
charged. Fo 




the reach of the 

by the same skilful artist, experiments they had procured" a few discs of 

M. Conte, was attached to the army sent on the memorable copper, with some frogs ; to which they added 

expedition to Egypt. WTiat service it rendered the dar- birds. It was also intended to bring down a portion of 

ing invader in the wide plains and sandy deserts of Africa, air from the higher regions, to be subjected to a chemical 

we are not informed ; but, after the capitulation of Cairo, analysis ; and for this purpose a flask, carefully exhaust- 



it was brought back, with the remains of the army, to 
Franc e, and employed in the sequel, as we shall find, more 
innocently in philosophical research. These balloons, being 
calculated for duration, were of a more soiid and perfect 
Method of construction than usual. Originally they were filled with 
hydrogen gas, obtained from the decomposition of water 
on a large scale. For this purpose, six iron cylinders had 
been fixed by masonry in a simple kind of furnace, each 
of their ends projecting, and covered with an iron lid. Two 
sets of metal tube* were also inserted, the one for 
ing hot water, and the other for carry ing off the gas 
was formed. The cylinders being charged with iron-turn- 
ings, and brought to a red heat, the humidity was instantly 
converted into steam, and decomposed, the oxygen uniting 
with the iron, while the hydrogen gas w as discharged, and 
made to deposit any carbonic gas that might adhere to it, 
by passing through a reservoir filled with caustic lye be- 
fore it entered the balloon. By this method there was 
procured, at a very moderate expense, and in the space of 
about four hours, a quantity of hydrogen gas sufficient to 
inflate a balloon of thirty feet in diameter. 

The ascents with balloons should appear to furnish the 
readiest means of ascertaining important facts in meteo- 
rology and atmospheric electricity, departments of science 
which are still unfortunately in their infancy. Some 
aeronauts have asserted that the magnetic needle ceased 
to traverse at very great elevations in the atmosphere ; a 
statement which received some countenance from the ob- 
servations made by Saussure on the lofty summit of the 
Col du (ieant, where that celebrated naturalist thought 
he had found the magnetic virtue to be diminished one 
fifth part. It has been pretended by others, that the air 
of the higher regions is not of the same composition as at 
the surface of the earth, and is, independently altogether 
of its rarity, less fitted for the purpose of respiration. To 
determine these, and other relative points, was, therefore, 
an object interesting to the progress of physical science. 
A few years since, two young and ardent French philoso- 
phers, Nl.M. Hiot and (iay-Lusaac proposed to undertake 
an aerial ascent, in order to examine the magnetic force 
at great elevations, and to explore the constitution of the 
higher atmosphere and its electrical properties. For such 
a philosophical enterprise they were eminently qualified, 
huving been educated together at the Polytechnic School, 
and both of them deeply versed in mathematics ; the for- 
mer indulging in a wide range of study, and the latter con- 
centrating his efforts more on chemistry and its applica- 
tion to the arts. Their offer to government wus seconded 
by Uerthollet and Laplace, and the celebrated chemist 
Chaptal, then minister of the interior, gave it his patronage 
and warm support. The balloon which had once visited 
Egypt was delivered to the custody of Hint and Gay- 
Lussac : and the same artist who constructed it was, at the 
public expense, ordered to refit and prepare it under their 
direction. Besides the usual provision of barometers, ther- 
mometers, hygrometers, and electrometers, they hod two 
compasses, and a dipping-needle, with another fine needle, 
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ed, and fitted with a stop-cock, had been prepared. 

The balloon was placed in the garden of the Com 
toire det Arts, or Repository of Models, formerly the Con- 
vent of St Martin ; and no pains were spared by Conte in 
providing whatever might contribute to the greater safety 
and convenience of the voyagers. Every tiling being now 
ready for their ascent, these adventurous philosophers, in 
the presence of a few friends, embarked in the tar at ten 
o'clock in the morning of the 23d of August 1804. The 
barometer was then at SOIS inches, the thermometer at 
6I*7° on Fahrenheit's scale, and Saussure's hygrometer 
pointed at 80-8°, or very near the limit of absolute hu- 
midity. They rose with a slow and imposing motion. 
Their feelings were at first absorbed in the novelty and 
magnificence of the spectacle which opened before them ; 
and their ears were saluted with the buzz of distant gra- 
tulations, sent up from the admiring spectators. In a few 
minutes they entered the region of the clouds, which 
seemed like a thin fog, and gave them a slight sensation 
of humidity. The balloon had become quite inflated, and 
they w ere obliged to let part of the gas escape, by opening 
the upper valve ; at the same time, they threw out some 
ballast, to gain a greater elevation. They now shot 
through the range of clouds, and reached an altitude of 
about 6500 English feet. These clouds, viewed from 
above, had the ordinary whitish appearance ; they all oc- 
cupied the same height, only their upper surface seemed 
marked with gentle swells and undulations, exactly re- 
sembling the aspect of a wide plain covered with snow. 

MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac now began their experimen- Their ex. 
tal operations. The magnetic needle was attracted, as I*"" 1 *" 1 *' 
usual, by iron ; but they found it impossible at this time <, ' icrat ' 00 *' 
to determine with accuracy its rate of oscillation, owing 
to a slow rotatory motion with which the balloon was 
affected. In the meanwhile, therefore, they made other 
observations. A Voltaic pile, consisting of twenty pairs 
of plates, exhibited all its ordinary effects, — gave the 
pungent taste, excited the nervous commotion, and occa- 
sioned the decomposition of water. By rejecting some 
more ballast, they had attained the altitude of 8040 feet, 
but afterwards settled to that of 8000 feet- At this great 
elevation, the animals which they carried with them ap- 
peared to suffer from the rarity of the air. They let off 
a violet bee, which flew away very swiftly, making a hum- 
ming noise. The thermometer had fallen to 56°4° by 
Fahrenheit, yet they felt no cold, and were, on the con- 
trary, scorched by the sun's rays, and obliged to lay aside 
their gloves. Both of them had their pulses much acce- 
lerated : that of Biot, w hich generally beat seventy-nine 
times in a minute, was raised to one hundred and eleven , 
while the pulse of his friend Gay-Lussac, a man of a less 
robust frame, was heightened from sixty to eighty beats in 
the minute. Notwithstanding their quickened pulsation, 
however, they experienced no sort of uneasiness, nor any 
difficulty in breathing. 

What perplexed them the most was the difficulty ofMsgncticsJ 
observing the oscillations of a delicately suspended mag-ubscrv*. 
nelic needle. But they soon remarked, on looking atten- 1 ' 01 "- 
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Alfronau- lively down upon the surface of the conglomerated clouds, 
that the balloon alowly revolved, first in one direction, and 




returned the contrary way. Between these opposite 
there intervened short pauses of rest, which it was 
for them to seize. Watching, therefore, the 
>f quiescence, they set the needle to vibrate, but 
were unable to count more than live, or very rarely ten 
oscillations. A number of trials, made between the alti- 
tudes of 9500 and 13,000 feet, gave 7* for the mean 
length of an oscillation, while at the surface of the earth 
it required 7,',-, " to perform each oscillation. A difference 
go very minute as the hundred and fortieth part could be 
Imputed only to the imperfection of the experiment ; and 
it was hence fairly concluded, that the force of magnetic 
attraction had in no degree diminished at the greatest ele- 
vation which they could reach. The direction of this 
force, too, seemed, from concurring circumstances, to have 
continued the same ; though they could not depend on 
observations made in their vacillating car with so delicate 
an instrument as the dipping needle. 
Birds like. At the altitude of 1 1,000 feet they liberated a green 
rated at linnet, which flew away directly ; but, soon feeling itself 
abandoned in the midst of an unknown ocean, it returned 
and settled on the stays of the balloon. Then mustering 
fresh courage, it took a second flight, and dashed down- 
wards to the earth, describing a tortuous yet almost perpen- 
dicular track. A pigeon which they let off under similar 
circumstances afforded a more curious spectacle. Placed 
on the edge of the car, it rested a while, measuring as it 
were the breadth of that unexplored sea which it designed 
to traverse : now launching into the abyss, it fluttered ir- 
regularly, and seemed at first to try its wings in the thin 
element; till, after a few strokes, it gained more confi- 
dence, and, whirling in largo circles or spirals, like the 
birds of prey, it precipitated itself towards the mass of ex- 
tended clouds, where it HI lost from sight. 

It was difficult, in those lofty and rather humid regions, 
to make electrical observations ; and the attention of the 
scientific navigators was besides occupied chiefly by their 
magnetical experiments. However, they let down from 
the car an insulated metallic wire of about 850 feet in 
length, and ascertained, by means of the elcctrophorua, 
U>at the upper end indicated resinous or negative electri- 
city. This experiment was several times repeated ; and 
it seemed to corroborate fully the previous observations of 
Saussurc and Volte relative to the increase of electricity 
met with in ascending the atmosphere. 

The diminution of temperature in the higher 
was found to be less than what is generally exj 
at the same altitude on mountains. Thus, at the 
tion of 12,800 feet, 
renheit, while it 
being only a decrement 
of ascent. This fact corresponds" with the 
made by former aeronauts, and must have been produced, 
we conceive, by the operation of two distinct causes. 
First, the ray* from the sun, not being enfeebled by pass- 
ing through the denser portion of the atmosphere, would 
act with greater energy on the balloon and its car, and 
consequently affect the thermometer placed in their vici- 
nity. Next, the warm current of air, which during the 
day rises constantly from the heated surface of the 
ground, must augment the temperature of any body which 
is exposed to its influence. During the night, on the con- 
trary, the upper strata of the atmosphere would be found 
colder, we presume, than the general standard, owing to 
the copious descent of chill portions of air from the high- 
jgtWtefc sjt, regions. 

The hygrometer, 
vol. II 



Diminu- 
tiun or 
tempers- 



I thermometer was at 51" by 1-ah- 
as low as 634° at the observatory | 
t of one degree for each 1000 feet 



IncobstT- 



vanced regularly towards dryness, in proportion to the Acranau. 
altitude which they attained. At the elevation of 13,000 tic *- 
feet it had changed from 80-8" to SO". But still the con- v -^ v ^ / 
elusion, that the air of the higher strata is drier than that 
of the lower, we are inclined to consider as fallacious. In 
fact, the indications of the hygroscope depend on the re- 
lative attraction for humidity possessed by the substance 
employed, and the medium in which it is immersed. But 
air has its disposition to retain moisture always augmented 
by rarefaction, and consequently such alteration alone 
must materially affect the nygroscope. The only accu- 
rate instrument for ascertaining the condition of air with 
respect to dryness is founded on a property of evapora- 
tion. But we shall afterwords have occasion to discuss 
this subject at due length. 

The ballast now being almost quite expended, it was Their 
resolved to descend. The aeronauts therefore pulled the descent, 
upper valve, and allowed part of the hydrogen gas to 
escape. They dropped gradually, and when they came 
to the height of 4000 feet, they met the stratum of 
clouds, extending horizontally, but with a surface heaved 
into gentle swells. When they reached the ground, no 
people were near them to stop the balloon, which dragged 
the car to some distance along the fields. From this 
awkward and even dangerous situation they could not 
extricate themselves without discharging the whole of 
their gas, and therefore giving up the plan of sending 
M. Gay-Lussac alone to explore the highest regions. It 
has been reported that his companion M. Hint, though a 
man of activity and not deficient in personal courage, was 
so much overpowered by the alarms of their descent, as to 
lose for the time the entire possession of himself. The 
place where they alighted, at half-past one o'clock, after 
three hours and a half spent in the midst of the atmo- 
sphere, was near the village of Mcriville, in the depart- 
ment of the Loiret, and about fifty miles from Paris. 

It was the desire of several philosophers at Paris, that 
M. Gay-Lussac should mount a second time, and repeat 
the different observations at the greatest elevation he 
could attain. Experience had instructed him to reduce 
his apparatus, and to adapt it better to the actual circum- 
stances. As he could only count the vibrations of the 
magnetic needle during the very short intervals which oc- 
curred between the contrary rotations of the balloon, he 
preferred one of not more than six inches in length, which 
therefore oscillated quicker. The dipping needle was 
magnetized and adjusted by the ingenious M. Coulomb. 
To protect the thermometer from the direct action of the 
sun, it was inclosed within two concentric ^cylinders of 

constructed on Richcr's mode, with four hairsfwere shel- 
tered nearly in the same way. The two glass flasks in- 
d to bring down air from the highest regions of the 
iphere had been exhausted till the mercurial gage 
at the 25th port of an inch, and their stop-cocks 
were so perfectly fitted, that, after the lapse of eight days, 
they still preserved the vacuum. These articles, with two 
barometers, were the principal instruments which M. Gay- 
Lussac took with him. The skill and intelligence of the 
artist had been exerted in further precautions for the 
safety of the balloon. 

At forty minutes after nine o'clock on the morning of Gay. I. u»- 
thc 15th of September, the scientific voyager ascended, •* 
before, from the garden of the Repository of Models. TheT'"" 
barometer then stood at 30-66 English inches, the ther- 
mometer at 82" by Fahrenheit, and the hygrometer at 
57$°. The sky was unclouded, but misty. Scarcely liad 
d the height ^of 3000 feet, whtn^hl 
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atmosphere, a thin vapour, which rendered the distant ob- 
jects very indistinct. Having gained an altitude of 9950 
' feet, he set his needle to vibrate, and found it to perform 
twenty oscillations in 83*, though it had taken 84-33" to 
make the same number at the surface of the earth. At 
■the height of 12,680 feet he discovered the variation of 
vation. in the compn „ tf) be precisely the same as below ; but with 
mt<(ae - all the pains he could take, he was unable to determine 
with sufficient certainty the dip of the needle. M. Gay- 
ute his < " 



His 



to prosecute 

the same diligence, and with greater success. At the al- 
titude of 14,480 feet he found that a key, held in the 
direction, repelled with its lower end, and at- 
with its upper end, the north pole of the needle of 
. This observation was repeated, and with 
at the vast height of 20,150 feet ; a clear 
>fthc eartl 



22,912, a range of 4276 feet, the decrease of heat ought 
to be l&i", and it was actually 18° ; owing most probably 
to the same cause, or the feebler influence which w«nn v -**" v "*' 
currents of air from the surface exert at those vast eleva- 
tions. Taking the entire range of the ascent, or 22,912 
feet, the diminution of temperature according to the same 
formula would be for the gradation of temperature in as- 
king the atmosphere 85-4°. The decrease actually 
" be 67-l°, which might be raised to 80°, 
»le supposition, that the sur- 
heated from 82° to 94-9° 
ten o'clock in the 



decre- 
ment! of 
tempera, 
ture. 



at remote distances. He 

trials at different altitudes, with the oscillations of his 
finely suspended needle. It was generally allowed to vi- 
brate twenty or thirty times. The mean result gives 
4-22" for each oscillation, while it was 4-216" at the sur- 
face of the earth ; an apparent difference so extremely 
small, as to be fairly neglected. 
Successive During the whole of his gradual ascent, he noticed, at 
short intervals, the state of the barometer, the thermome- 
ter, and the hygrometer. Of these observations, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-one, he has given a tabular view. 
We regret, however, that he has neglected to mark the 
times at which they were made, since the results appear 
to have been very considerably modified by the progress 
of the day. It would likewise have been desirable to 
have compared them with a register noted ever) 1 half 
hour at the Observatory. From the surface of the earth 
to the height of 12,125 feet-, the temperature of the at- 
mosphere decreased regularly from 82° to 47-3° by Fah- 
renheit's scale. Hut afterwards it increased again, and 
reached to 53-6°, at the altitude of 14,000 feet ; evidently 
owing to the influence of the warm currents of air which, 
as the day advanced, rose continually from the heated 
ground. ' From that point the temperature diminished, 
with only slight deviations from a perfect regularity. At 
the height of 18,636 feet the thermometer subsided to 
82-9°, on the verge of congelation; but it sunk to 14-9° 
at the enormous altitude of 22,912 feet above Paris, or 
23,040 feet above the level of the sea, the utmost limit of 
the balloon's ascent. 

From these observations no conclusive inference, we 
winof theie |n ; n | (i pap, DC drawn respecting the mean gradation of cold 
which is maintained in the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere ; for, as we have already remarked, the several stra- 
ta are during the day kept considerably above their per- 
manent temperature by the hot currents raised from the 
surface through the action of the sun's rays. If we adopt 
the formula given by Professor Leslie at the end of his 
Elements of Geometry, which was the result of some ac- 
curate and combined researches, the diminution of tem- 
perature corresponding to the first part of the ascent, or 
12,125 feet, ought to be forty degrees of Fahrenheit. It 
was actually 34*7°, and would no doubt have approached 
to 40°, if the progressive heating of the surface, during 
T the interval of time, were taken into the account. In the 
next portion of the voyage, from the altitude of 14,000 to 
that of 18,636 feet, or the breadth of 4636 feet, the de- 
crement of temperature according to the formula should 
only have been 16^°, instead of 20-7°, which was really 
marked ; a proof that the diurnal heat from below had not 
yet produced its full effect at such a great height. In the 
lant portion of the balloon's ascent, from 18,636 feet to 
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the results obtained 
of temperature in the 
on the whole, to agree very nearly 
am the formula which theory, guided 
by delicate experiments, had before assigned. This gra- 
dation is evidently not uniform, as some philosophers have 
assumed; but proceeds with augmented rapidity in the 
more elevated regions. The same conclusion results from 
a careful inspection of the facts which have been stated 
by other observers. 

The hygrometers, during the ascent of the balloon, held Indies- 
a progress not quite so regular, but tending obviously to- <<<">• °* 
wards dryness. At the height of 9950 feet they had th * hv - 
changed from 57*5° to 62°; from which point they con-^ rwoetCT ' 
tinued afterwards to decline, till they came to mark 27'5°, 
at the altitude of 15,190 feet. From this inferior limit 
the hygrometers advanced again, yet with some fluctua- 
tions, to 35-1°, which they indicated at the height of 
18,460 feet. Above this altitude the variation was slight, 
though rather inclining to humidity. There can exist no 
doubt, however, that, allowing for the influence of the 
prevailing cold, the higher strata of the atmosphere 
must be generally drier than the lower, or capable of 
retaining, at the same temperature, a larger share of 
moisture. 

At the altitude of 21,460 feet M. Gay-Lussac opened Prospectof 
one of his exhausted flasks ; and, at that of 21,790 feet, >be bigh- 
the other. The air rushed into them through the narrow" 1 
aperture, with a whistling noise. He still rose a little' 1 
higher, but, at eleven minutes past three o'clock, he had 
attained the utmost limit of his ascent, and was then 
22,912 feet above Paris, or 23,040 feet, being more than 
four miles and a quarter, above the level of the sea. The 
air was now more than twice as thin as ordinary, the ba- 
rometer having sunk to 12*95 inches. From that stupen- 
dous altitude, sixteen hundred feet above the summit of 
the Andes, more elevated than the loftiest pinnaclu of our 
globe, and far above the heights to which any mortal had 
ever soared, the aerial navigator might have indulged the 
feelings of triumphant enthusiasm. But the philosopher, 
in perfect security, was more intent on calmly pursuing 
his observations. During his former ascent, he saw the 
fleecy clouds spread out below him, while the canopy of 
heaven seemed of the deepest azure, more intense than 
Prussian blue. This time, however, he perceived no cloud* 
gathered near the surface, but remarked a range of them 
stretching, at a very considerable height, over his head : 
the atmosphere, too, wanted transparency, and had a dull, 
misty appearance. The different aspect of tin sky was 
probably owing to the direction of the wind, which blew 
from the north-north-west in his first voyage, but in his 
second from the south-east. Per linos 

While occupied with experiments at this enormous ele-of Gsv- 
vation, he began, though warmly clad, to suffer from ex- Lu*wc. 
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cessive cold, and his hands, by continual exposure, grew 
benumbed. He felt likewise a difficulty in breathing, and 
hia pulse and respiration were much quickened. His 
throat became so parched from inhaling the dry attenu- 
ated air, that he could hardly swallow a morsel of bread ; 
but he experienced no other direct inconvenience from 
his situation. He had indeed been affected, through the 
whole of the day, with a slight headache, brought on by the 
preceding fatigues and want of sleep ; but though it conti- 
nued without abatement, it was not increased by his ascent. 

The balloon was now completely distended, and not 
more than 33 pounds of ballast remained : it began to drop, 
and M. Gay-Lussac, therefore, only sought to regulate its 
descent. It subsided very gently, at tlie rate of about a 
mile in eight minutes; and after the lapse of thirty-four 
minutes, or at three quarters after three o'clock, the an- 
chor touched the ground, and instantly secured the car. 
The voyager alighted with great ease near the hamlet of 
St Gourgon, about sixteen miles north-west from Itoucn. 
The inhabitants flocked around him, offering him assist- 
ance, and eager to gratify their curiosity. 

As Soon as he reached Paris, he hastened to the labo- 
ratory of the Polytechnic School, with his flasks, contain- 
ing air of the higher regions, and proceeded to analyze it 
in the presence of Thenard and Gresset. Opened under 
water, the liquid rushed into them, and apparently half 
filled their capacity. The transported air was found, by a 
very delicate analysis, to contain exactly the same propor- 
tions as that collected near the surface of the earth, every 
1U00 parts holding 215 of oxygen. Prom concurring ob- 
servations, theret'ore, we may conclude that the atmo- 
sphere is essentially the same in all situations. 

The ascents performed by MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac 
are memorable, for being the first ever undertaken solely 
for objects of science. It is impossible not to admire the 
intrepid coolness with which they conducted those expc- 



ploy their power of ascension as a mechanical force. This Aeronau- 
rnight be rendered sufficient, it was believed, to raise wa- tics, 
ter from mines, or to transport obelisks, and place them v "^" v "^- / 
on great elevations. We can easily imagine situations 
where a balloon could be used with advantage ; such as to 
raise, without any scaffolding, a cross or a vane to the top 
of a high spire. But the power would then be purchased 
at a very disproportionate expense. It would require 44 
pounds of iron, or 6 of zinc, with equal quantities of sul- 
phuric acid, to yield hydrogen gas sufficient to raise up 
the weight of one pound. 

The proposal of employing balloons in tlie defence and 
attack of fortified places appears truly chimerical. They 
have rendered important service, however, in reconnoitring 
the face of a country, and communicating military sig- 
nals ; and it is rather surprising that a system, which 
promised such obvious benefits, has not been carried 
much farther. 

But to a skilful and judicious application of balloons, we Their tp- 
may yet look for a most essential improvement of the in- plication 
fant science of meteorology. Confined to the surface ofproposcil 
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operating, while they floated in tlie highest re- 
the atmosphere, with the same composure and 
as if they had been quietly seated in their cabi- 
Their observations on the force of tcrrep- 
show most satisfactorily its deep source 
ion. The identity of the constitution of 



to a 



altitude was likewise ascer- 
by Gay-Lussac, relative to the 
state of the thermometer at different heights, appear ge- 
nerally to confirm the law which theory assigns for the 
gradation of temperature in the atmosphere : but many 
interesting points were left untouched by this philosopher. 
We arc sorry that he had not carried with him the cyano- 
ttttter, which enabled Saussure to determine the colour of 
tlie sky on the summits of the Swiss mountains. Still 
more we regret that he was not provided with an hygro- 
meter and a photometer, of Leslie's construction. These 
delicate instruments could not have failed, in his hands, to 
furnish important data for discovering the relative dry- 
ness and transparency of the different strata of air. It 
would have been extremely interesting, at such a tremen- 
dous height, to have measured with accuracy the feeble 
light reflected from the azure canopy of heaven, and tho 
intense force of the sun's direct rays, and hence to have 
determined what portion of them is absorbed in their pas- 
sage through the lower and denser atmosphere. 

Since that time numerous ascents have been per- 
formed in different countries, generally by adventurer* 
guided by no philosophical views, nor leading to any 
valuable results. It would therefore be superfluous to 
recount such repeated attcmpti 
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the lofty regions of the atm 
weather, which appear so capricio 
ceed, no doubt, from the combinat 

causes. Were the philosopher to penetrate beyond tho 
scat of tlie clouds, examine the circumstances of their 
formation, and mark the prevailing currents he would 
probably remove in part the veil that conceals those 
mighty operations. It would be quite practicable, we 
conceive, to reach an elevation of seven miles, where the 
air would be four times more attenuated than ordinary. 
A silk balloon, of forty feet diameter, if properly con- 
structed, might be sufficient for that enormous ascent, 
since its weight would only be HO pounds, while its buoy- 
ant force, though not more than a quarter filled with hy- 
drogen gas, would amount to 533$, leaving 453$ pounds 
for the passenger and the ballast. The balloon' could be 
safely charged, indeed, to the third part of its capacity, on 

afterwards 

upp 

gives it an additional buoyancy of 177IJ 
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account of the contraction which the gas would afterwa 
suffer from the intense cold of the upper regions ; and this 

The 



voyager would not, we presume, suffer any serious i 
vcnicncc from breathing the very thin air. The animal 
frame adapts itself with wonderful I 



facility to external cir- 
Pcrhaps the quickened pulse and short re- 
Hem " 



spiration, which some travellers have experienced on tlie 
summits of lofty mountains, should be attributed chiefly 
to the suddenness of their transition, and the severity of 
the cold. The people of Quito live comfortably 95G0 feet 
above the level of the sea ; and the shepherds of the ham- 
let. of Antisana, the highest inhabited spot in the known 
world, who breathe, at an elevation of 13,500 feet, air that 
has only three-fifths of the usual density, are nowise de- 
ficient in health or vigour. But the intenscness of the 
cold is probably what the resolute observer would have 
most to dread, at the height of seven mile*. This decrease 
of temperature, perhaps equal to 146 degrees, might ex- 
tend below the point at which mercury freezes. Yet se- 
veral circumstances tend to mitigate such extreme cold, 
and proper clothing might enable an experimenter for a 
short time to resist its effects. 

Much could be done, however, without risk or material 
expense. Balloons from fifteen to thirty feet in diameter, 
and carrying register thermometers and barometers, might 
be capable of ascending alone to altitudes between eight 
and twelve miles. Dispatched from tlie centres of the 



Balloons have at different times been thought capable great continents, they would not only determine the ex- 
of useful application. It has been even pressed to em- trcme gradation of cold, but indicate by their flight the 
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Arm-hot direction of the regular and periodic winds which doubtless 
I . obtain in the highest regions of the atmosphere. But we 
'will not enlarge. In some happier times, such experiments 
may be performed with the realousconcurrence of different 
gorcrnnienu ; — when nations shall at last become satisfied 
with cultivating the arts of peace, instead of watting their 
energies in sanguinary, destructive, and fruitiest wan. (b.) 

In Plate II. there is a view of the principal balloons. 
The figure in the centre represent* the shape of the gores 



M S C 

for forming the cloth into a globular shape. AE, the length je«j.l-i«s 

of tlic gore, is equal to the half of the circumference of ,| 
the globe ; BC, the breadth, is the same proportional part <<*chylua> 
of the circumference as the number of gores which it re- s 
quires to form the sphere. The figures between CB and 
A denote the breadths of the half-gnre, at equal distances 
from the centre ; the breadth BD at the centre being taken 
equal to I, and the others in decimals. In this manner it is 
easv to construct an exact pattern of the gores, all which, 
ill form a true . • 
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AERSCHOT, a fortified city in the Xetherlands, on 
the river Dander, 7 miles from Louvain, and 20 from 
2750 inhabitants, 
epitliet given to such things as re- 
semble or partake of the nature of the rust of copper. 

jERUGO, in Natural History, properly signifies the 
rust of copper, whether natural or artificial. The former 
is found about copper mines, and the latter, called verdi- 
gris, made by corroding copper plates with acids. 

.iERL'SCATORES. in Antiquity, a kind of strolling beg- 
gars, not unlike gypsies, who drew money from the credu- 
lous by fortune-telling, Ac. It was also a denomination 
given to griping exactors, or collectors of the revenue. The 
Galli, or priests of Cyhele, were called anueatom magrut 
matris ; and sujrga^vn-eu, from their begging in the streets ; 
to which end they had little bells to draw people's atten- 
tion, similar to some orders of mendicants abroad. 

AERZEELE, a town of 2809 inhabitants, in the arron- 
disscment of Kortryk, and province of West Flanders. 

AERZEX, a bailiwick in the province of Kalenberg, in 
the kingdom of Hanover, with 1 market town, 19 villages, 
852 houses, and 4895 inhabitants. The extent is about 
28,400 acres. The chief town of the bailiwick has the same 
name. It contains 159 houses, and 901 inhabitants. 

.ES rxoRit'M, in Antiquity, a sum paid by bachelors, as 
a penalty for living single to old age. This tax for not 
marrying seems to have been first imposed in the year of 
under the censorship of M. Furius Camillus and 
At the census, or review of the people, 
was asked, Ettutx 

9 He who had 




was a kind of imaginary purchase, the 



ASCHINES, an Athenian, a Socratic 
son of Charinus, a sausage-maker. He was 
Socrates; which occasioned this philosopher to say, that 
the sausage-maker's son was the only person who knew 
how to pay a due regard to him. It "is said that poverty 
obliged him to go to Sicily to Dionysius the tyrant : nnd 
that he met with great contempt from Plato, but was ex- 
tremely well received by Aristippus, to whom he showed 
some of his dialogues, and received from him a handsome 
reward. He would not venture to profess philosophy at 
Athens, Plato and Aristippus being in such nigh esteem ; 
but he opened a school, in which he taught philosophy, to 
himself. He afterwards wrote orations for the 
in Fhotius, ranks him amongst the 



best orators, and mentions his orations as the standard of 
the pure Attic style. Hermogenes has also spoken very 
highly of him. He wrote, besides, several Dialogues, of 
which there are only three extant : 1. Concerning virtue, 
whether it can be taught. 2 Eryxias, or Erasistratus ; 
concerning riches, whether they are good. S. Axiochus ; 
concerning death, whether it is to be feared. M. le 
Clerc has given a Latin translation of them, with notes 
and several dissertations, entitled SUcte PkiJologica>. 

.V ■-(■:! r vEs, a celebrated Grecian orator, was bom at 
Athens 327 years before the Christian era. According to 
his own account, he was of distinguished birth ; according 
to that of Demosthenes, he was the son of a courtesan, 
and a humble performer in a company of comedians. 
But whatever was the true history of his birth and early- 
life, his talents, which were considerable, procured him 
great applause, and enabled him to be a formidable rival 
to Demosthenes himself. The two orators, inspired pro- 
bably with mutual jealousy and animosity, became at last 
the strenuous leaders of opposing parties. jEschines was 
accused by Demosthenes of having received money as a 
bribe, when he was employed on an embassy to Philip of 
Macedon. He indirectly retaliated the charge by bringing 
an accusation against Ctesiphon, the friend of Demosthenes, 
for having moved a decree, contrary to the laws, to confer 
on Demosthenes a golden crown, as a mark of public ap- 
probation. A numerous assembly of judges and citizens 
met to hear and decide the question. Each orator employ- 
ed all his powers of eloquence ; but Demosthenes, with su- 
" with justice on his side, was victorious ; 
into exile. The resentment of De- 
softened into generous kindness ; for 
going into banishment, he requested 
him to accept of a sum of money; which made him ex- 
claim, " How do I regret leaving a country where I have 
ous, that I must despair of ever 
with a friend who shall be like him f 

opened a school of eloquence at Rhodes, which 
was the place of his exile ; and he commenced his lectures 
to his audience the two orations which had been 
of his banishment. His own oration received 
great praise, but that of Demosthenes was heard with 
boundless applause. In so trying a moment, when vanity 
be supposed to have been deeply wounded, with a 
of sentiment, he said, " What would you 
ht if you had heard him thunder out the words 
himself."— .Eschines afterwards removed to Samoa, where 
he died in the 75th year of his age. Three of his orations 
only are extant. His eloquence is not without energy, 
but it is diffuse and ornamented, and more calculated to 
please than to move the passions. 

jESCHYLUS. the tragic poet, was born at Athens. 
The time of his birth is not exactly ascertained. Some 
suppose that it was in the 65th, others in the 70th Olym- 
piad | but according to Stanley, who follows the Arunde- 
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£tdiylus lian marbles, he was born in the 63d Olympiad. He fit 
the son of Euphorion, and brother to Cyn«eiru» and Amy- 
nias, who diatingiiixlied themselves in the battle of Mara- 
thon and the sen-fight of Salamis, at which engagements 
/Eschylus was likewise present. In this last action, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, Am ynins, the youngest of the 
three brothers, commanded a squadron of ships, and 
fought with so much conduct and bravery, that he sunk 
the admiral of the Persian fleet, and signalized himself 
above all the Athenians. To this brother our poet was, 
upon a particular occasion, obliged for saving his life. 
Alian relates, that /Eschylus, being charged by the Athe- 
nians with certain blasphemous expressions in some of his 
pieces, was accused of impiety, and condemned to be 
stoned to death : they were just going to put the sen- 
tence in execution, when Amynias, with a happy presence 
of mind, throwing aside his cloak, showed his arm without 
a hand, which he had lost at the battle of Salamis in de- 
fence of his country. This sight made such an impression 
on the judges, that, touched with the remembrance of his 
valour, and with the friendship he showed for his brother, 
they pardoned .Eschylus. Our poet, however, resented 
the indignity of this prosecution, and resolved to leave a 
place where his life had been in danger. He became more 
determined in this resolution when he found his pieces 
less pleasing to the Athenians than those of Sophocles, 
though a much younger writer. Some affirm, that vEschy- 
1 as never sat down to compose but when he had drunk 
liberally. He wrote a great number of tragedies, of which 
there are but seven remaining ; and notwithstanding the 
sharp censures of some critics, he must be allowed to have 
been the father of the tragic art. In the time of Thespis 
there was no public stage to act upon, the strollers 
driving about from place to place in a cart. /Eschylus 
furnished his actors with masks, and dressed them suit- 
ably to their characters. He likewise introduced the bus- 
kin, to moke them appear more like heroes. The ancients 
gave .'Eschylus also the praise of having been the first 
who removed murders and shocking sights from the eyes 
of the spectators. He is said likewise to have lessened 
the number of the chorus. M. Le Fevre has observed, 
that .■Eschylus never represented women in love in his 
tragedies, which, he says, was not suited to his genius ; 
but in representing a woman transported with fury he 
was incomparable. Longinus says, that .Eschylus lias a 
noble boldness of expression, and that his imagination 
is lofty end heroic It must be owned, however, that he 
affected pompous words, and that his sense is too often 
obscured by figures. This gave Salinas! us occasion to say 
that he was more difficult to be understood than the 
Scripture itself. But notwithstanding these imperfections, 
this poet was held in great veneration by the Athenians, 
who made a public decree that his tragedies should be 
played after his death. He was killed in the 69th year of 
his age, by an eagle letting fall a tortoise upon his head 
as he was walking in the fields. He had the honour of a 
pompous funeral from the Sicilians, who buried him near 
the river Gela ; and the tragedians of the country pcr- 
plays and theatrical exercises at his tomb. The 
ditions of /Eschylus are those of Stanley, folio, 
1663, with an excellent Latin translation and com- 
; and ofSchutz, in 3 vols. 8vo, Halle, 1782. 
ULAPIUS, in the Hmthtn Mythology, the god of 
physic, was the son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis. 
He was educated by the centaur Chiron, who taught him 
physic, by which means /Esculapius cured the most des- 
perate diseases. But Jupiter, enraged at his restoring to 
life Hippolytus, who had been torn in pieces by his own 
horses, killed him with a thunderbolt. According to Cicero, 
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there were three deities of this name: the first, the son 
of Apollo, worshipped in Arcadia, who invented the probe 
and bandages for wounds; the second, the brother of 
Mercury, killed by lightning; and the third, the son of, 
Arsippus and Arsinoe, who first taught the art of tooth- 
drawing and purging. At Epidaurus, /Esculapius s statue 
was of gold and ivory, with a long beard, his head sur- 
rounded with rays, holding in one hand a knotty stick, and 




the other entwined with a serpent : he was seated on a 
throne of the same materials as his statue, and had a dog 
lying at his feet. The Romans crowned him with laurel, 
to represent his descent from Apollo ; and the Phliasians 
represented him as beardless. The cock, the raven, and 
the goat, were sacred to this deity. Hia chief temples 
were at Pergamus, Smyrna, Trica, a city in Ionia, and the 
isle of Coos; in all which votive tablets were hung up, 
show ing the diseases cured by his assistance. But his most 
famous shrine was at Epidaurus, where, every five years, 
games were instituted to him, nine days after the Isthmian 
gomes at Corinth. 

.-KSOl', the Phrygian, lived in the time of Solon, about 
the 50th Olympiad, under the reign of Croesus, the last 
king of Lydia. As to genius and abilities, he was greatly 
indebted to nature ; but in other respects not so fortunate, 
being born a slave and extremely deformed. St Jerome, 
speaking of him, says he was unfortunate in his birth, 
condition in life, and death ; hinting thereby at his defor- 
mity, servile state, and tragical end. His great genius, 
however, enabled him to support his misfortunes ; and in 
order to alleviate the hardships of servitude, he composed 
those entertaining and instructive fables which have ac- 
quired him so much reputation. He is generally supposed 
to have been the inventor of that kind of writing ; but this 
is contested by several, particularly Quintilian, who seems 
to think that Hesiod was the first author of fables. /Esop, 
however, certainly improved this art to a very great degree ; 
and hence it is that he has been accounted the author of 
this sort of productions : 

itidfil sartor onffm material* rtftrit, 
Hanc rgopotivi vtrribut 



nt^sMtfAnTlJ 



The first 



inhabitant of Athens; and there, in all 
probability, he acquired his purity in the Greek tongue. 
After him he had several masters, and at length came 
under a philosopher named Idmon or Iadmon, who en- 
franchised him. After he hod recovered his liberty, he 
soon acquired a great reputation amongst the Greeks ; so 
tli.it, according to Mexiriac, the report of his wisdom 
having reached Croesus, he sent to inquire after him, and 
engaged him in his service. He travelled through Greece, 
according to the same author, whether for his own plea- 
sure or upon the affairs of Croesus is- uncertain; and 
passing by Athena soon after Pisistratus had usurped the 
sovereign power, and finding that the Athenians bore the 
yoke very impatiently, he told them the fable of the frogs 
who petitioned Jupiter for a king. The images made use 
of by .Esop arc certainly very happy inventions to instruct 
mankind : they possess all that is necessary to perfect a 
precept, having a mixture of the useful with the agreeable. 
" .Esop the fabulist," says Aulus Gellius, " was deservedly 
esteemed wise, since he did not, after the manner of the 
philosophers, rigidly and imperiously dictate such things 
as were proper to be advised and persuaded ; but framing 
entertaining and agreeable apologues, he thereby charms 
and captivates the tiuman mind." .Esop was put to death 
at Delphi. Plutarch tells us, that he came thither with a 
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Netherlands and province of Hainault, 
river Dender, about 80 n " 
jETHAUA, or Ilua, 
coast of 
in iron. It 
cm the 

jETHELSTAN, lee Athelstan. 
jETHER is usually understood of a thin, subUle mat- 
Iflf or medium, much finer and rarer than air, which, 
commencing from the limits jof our atmosphere, 
the whole heavenly space. 

designed this as a punishment for their treatment" of posed to be formed from I 
JEtop. They endeavoured to make an atonement, by rais- some of the ancients, particularly Anaxagoras, 
iog a pyramid to his honour. 

.'Esop, Clodius, a celebrated actor, who flourished about 
the 670th year of Rome. He and Koscius were contem- 
poraries, and the best performers who ever appeared upon 
the Roman stage ; the former excelling in tragedy, the 
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great quantity of gold and silver, being ordered by Crasus 
to offer a sacrifice to Apollo, and to give a considerable 
sum to each inhabitant ; but a quarrel arising betwixt him 
and the Delphian*, he sent back the money to Croesus ; 
for he thought those for whom the prince designed it had 
rendered themselves unworthy of it. The inhabitants of 
Delphi brought an accusation of sacrilege against him; 
and pretending they had convicted him, threw him head- 
long from a rock. For this cruelty and injustice, we are 
told, they were visited with famine and pestilence ; and con- 
sulting the oracle, they received for answer, that the god 



. The word is Greek, mtm sup- 
the verb autut, to burn, to Jiame; 



it to be of the nature of fire. 

The philosophers cannot conceive that the largest part 
of the creation should be perfectly void ; and therefor* 
they fill it with a species of matter under the denomina- 
tion of other. But they vary extremely as to the nature 



latter in comedy. Cicero put himself under their direc- and character of this aether. Some conceive it as a body 

tui generis, appointed only to fill up the vacuities between 
the heavenly bodies, and therefore confined to the regions 
above our atmosphere. Others suppose it of so subtile 
and penetrating a nature as to pervade the air and < 



, to perfect his action. jEsop lived in a most expen- 
sive manner, and at one entertainment is said to have had 
a dish which cost above L.800. This dish, we are told, 
was filled with singing and speaking birds, some of which 

cost near hJbO. l*hc delight which /Esop took in this bodies, and to possess the pores and intervals thereof, 
sort of birds proceeded, as M. Baylc observes, from the Others deny the existence of any such specific matter, 
expense. He did not make a dish of them because they and think the air itself, by that immense tenuity and ex- 
could speak, according to the refinement of Pliny upon pansion it is found capable of, may diffuse itself through the 
this circumstance, this motive being only by accident, interstellar spaces, and be the only matter found therein. 



but because of their extraordinary price. II there had 
been any birds that could not speak, and yet more scarce 
and dear than these, he would have procured such for his the 
table. .Esop's son was no less luxurious than his father, 
for he dissolved pearls for his guests to swallow. Some 



In effect, tether being no object of our sense, but the 
mere work of imagination, brought only upon the stage far 
take of hypothesis, or to solve some phenomenon real 
or imaginary, authors take the liberty of modifying it as 
they please. Some suppose it of an elementary nature, 



speak of this as a common practice of his ; but others like other bodies, and only distinguished by its tenuity, 
mention his falling into this excess only on a particular and the other affections consequent thereon ; which is the 



* Ssi . w. day, when he was treating his friends. Horace' 



philosophical Ether. Others will have it of another spe- 



litk ii. 239. on |y 0 f onc p CXIX \ 0 f pr cM value, which he dissolved in cies, and not elementary, but rather a sort of fifth ele- 
vinegar and drank. When he was upon the stage, he merit, of a purer, more refined, and spiritous nature, than 
entered into his part to such a degree as sometimes to the substances about our earth, and void of the common 
be seized with a perfect ecstasy. Plutarch mentions it as affections thereof, as gravity, &c The heavenly spaces 
reported of him, that whilst he was representing Atreus being the supposed region or residence of a more exalted 
deliberating how he should revenge himself on Thycstrs, class of beings, the medium must be more exalted in pro- 
he was so transported beyond himself in the heat of ac- portion. Such is the ancient and popular idea of aether, 
tion, that with his truncheon he smote one of the servants or Ethereal matter. 

The term tttker being thus embarrassed with a variety 
jESTIMATIO Capitis, a term met with in old law- of ideas, and arbitrarily applied to so many different things, 

- the later and severer phdosophers choose to set it aside, 
and in lieu thereof substitute other more determinate 
ones. Thus, the Cartesians use the term materia stibtilis, 
which is their Ether : and Sir Isaac Newton, sometimes a 
subtile spirit, as in the close of his Prineipia ; and some- 
times a subtile or athrreal medium, as in his Opties. 

Heat, Sir Isaac Newton observes, is communicated 
through a vacuum almost as readily as through air ; but 
such communication cannot be without some interjacent 
body, to act as a medium. And such body may be subtile 
enough to penetrate the pores of glass, and may permeate 
those of ail other bodies, and consequently be diffused 
through all the parts of space. 

The existence of such an Ethereal medium being set- 
tled, that author proceeds to its properties : inferring it to 
what manner the Megareans be not only rarer and more fluid than air, but exceedingly 
rned, was answered, If they more elastic and active ; in virtue of which properties ne 

shows, that a great part of the phenomena of nature may 
be produced by it. To the weight, e. g. of this medium, 
he attributes gravitation, or the weight of all other bo- 
dies ; and to its elasticity, the elastic force of the air and 
of nervous fibres, and the emission, refraction, reflection. 



crossing the stage, and laid him dead on the spot. 

jESTIMATIO Capitis, a term met with in o 
books for n fine anciently ordained to be paid for offences 
committed against persons of quality, according to their 
several degrees. 

.ESTI\ AL, in a general sense, denotes something 
connected with, or belonging to summer. Hence a sti- 
val sign, Estival solstice, &c. 

jESTUAKIA, in Geography, denotes an arm of the sea, 
which runs a good way within land. Such is the Bristol 
channel, and many of the friths of Scotland. 

jESTUAHIF.S, in ancient baths, were 
from the hypocaustum into the chambers. 

.ESTUARY, among physicians, a vapour bath, or any 
other instrument for conveying heat to the body. 

JESYMNIl'M, in Antiquity, a monument erected to 
the memory of the heroes by .Esymnus the Megarenn. 
He, consulting the oracle in 
might be most happily gov 

held consultation trim the more numerous ; whom he taking 
for the dead, built the said monument, and a senate-house 
that took within its compass the monument, imagining 
that thus the dead would assist at their consultations. 
(Pausanias.) 



AETH, or Am, a strong little town in the Austrian and other phenomena of light ; as also sensation, muscular 
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motion, &c. In fine, this tame matter seems the primum 
mobile, the first source or spring of physical action in the 
modern system. 

The Cartesian aether is supposed not only to pervade, 
but adequately to fill, ail the vacuities of bodies ; and thus 
to make an absolute plenum in the universe. 

But Sir Isaac Newton shows that the celestial spaces 
arc void of all sensible resistance ; and hence it follows, 
that the matter contained therein must be immensely 
rare, in regard the resistance of bodies is chiefly as their 
density : so that if the heavens were thus adequately fill- 
ed with a medium or matter, how subtile soever, tlicy 
would resist the motion of the planets and comets much 
more than quicksilver or gold, but it lias been supposed 
that what Newton has said of lether is to be considered 
only as a conjecture, and especially as no new proofs of its 
existence have been adduced since his time. 

The late discoveries in electricity have thrown great 
light upon this subject, and rendered it extremely proba- 
ble that the asther so often talked of is no other than the 
electric fluid, or solar light, which diffuses itself through- 
out the whole system of nature. 

/ETHEREAL, /Etiiereus, something that belongs to, 
or partakes of, the nature of /Ether. Thus we say, 
trtkereal apace, at/tcreal rtatons, &c Some of the ancients 
divided the universe, with respect to the matter contained 
therein, into elementary and Ethereal. Under the adhe- 
rent world was included all that space above the upper- 
most element, viz. fire. This they supposed to be perfect- 
ly homogeneous, incorruptible, unchangeable, &c. The 
Chaldees placed an ethereal world between the empv- 
reum and the region of the fixed stars. Besides which, 
they sometimes also speak of a second ethereal world, 
meaning by it the starry orb; and a third anhereal world, 
by which is meant the planetary region. 

.(ETHIOPIA. See Abyssinia, and Ethiopia. 
AETIAS'S, in Church History, a branch of Arians, 
who maintained that the Son and Holy Ghost are in all 
things dissimilar to the Father. See Aetius. 

/ETIOLOGY is that part of pathology which is em- 
ployed in exploring the causes of diseases. 

AETION, a celebrated painter, who left an excellent 
picture of Roxana and Alexander, which he exhibited at 
the Olympic games. It represents a magnificent chamber, 
where Roxana is sitting on a bed of a most splendid ap- 
pearance, which is rendered still more brilliant by her 
beauty. She looks downwards in a kind of confusion, 
being struck with the presence of Alexander standing be- 
fore her. A number of little Cupids flutter about, some 
up the curtain, as if to show Roxana to the 
whilst others arc busied in undressing the lady ; 
pull Alexander by the cloak, who appears like a 
young bashful bridegroom, and present him to his mis- 
tress. He lays his crown at her feet, being accompanied 
by Hephsstion, who holds a torch in his hand, and leans 
upon a youth, who represents Hymen. Several other 
little Cupids arc represented playing with his anus : some 
carry his lance, stooping under so heavy a weight ; others 
bear along his buckler, upon which one of them is seated, 
whom the rest carry in triumph ; another lies in ambush 
in his armour, waiting to frighten the. rest as they pass by. 
Tins picture eained Action so muclvreputation, that the 
president of the games gave him his daughter in marriage. 

/F.TITF.S, or Eaglk-stone, in Natural Hitlory, a 
flinty or crustated stone, hollow within, and containing a 
nucleus, which, on shaking, rattles within. It was former- 
ly in repute for several extraordinary magical as well as 
medical powers ; such as preventing abortion, discovering 
thieves, and other ridiculous properties. The word is 
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formed from ami, eagle, the popular tradition being, that 
it is found in the eagle's nest, whither it is supposed to 
be carried while the female sits, to prevent her eggs from 
being rotten. It is found in several parts. Near Trevoux, 
in France, one can scarcely dig a few feet without finding 
considerable strata or beds of the coarser or ferruginous 
kind. They are originally soft, and of the colour of yel- 
low ochre. But the finest and most valued of all the 
eagle-stones are accidental states of one or other of our 
common pebbles. 

AETIUS, one of the most zealous defenders of A nan- 
ism, was bom in Syria, and flourished about the vear S86. 
After being servant to a grammarian., of whom he learned 
grammar and logic, he was ordained deacon, and at length 
bishop, by Eudoxus, patriarch of Constantinople. Aetius 
was banished into Pnrvgia on account of his religious 
opinions ; but was recalled from exile on the accession of 
Julian, ami was much esteemed by that emperor. He 
died, it is 8up]x>scd, at Constantinople, about the year 366. 
St Epiphanius has preserved 47 of nis propositions against 
the Trinity. His followers were called Aetiaxs. 

A i hi % a famous physician, born at Amida in Meso- 
potamia, and the author of a work entitled Tetrabiblot, 
which is a collection from the writings of those physicians 
who went before him. He lived, according to Dr Freind, 
in the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

Aetius, governor of Gallia Narboncnsis in the reign of 
Valentinian 11L, forced the Franks who were passing into 
Gaul to repass the Rhine. He defeated the Goths, and 
routed Attila, king of the Huns, who invaded Gaul with 
an army of 700,001) men. But the emperor, jealous of tho 
merit of this great man, killed him in 464s with his own 
hand, under the pretence that he had permitted the ' 
sion of the Huns, after Attila's defeat. 
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/ETNA, (in the Itineraries JEtiuma, sup] 
cuta, to burn; according to Boclutrt, from athuna, a 
• ,ess). now Monte Gxbelio ; a vol- 
n of! 



Long. 15. 
E.Lat.3».N." 

This mountain, famous from the remotest antiquity, 
both for its bulk and terrible eruptions, stands in the eastern 
part of the island, in a very extensive plain, called Valdi 
Drmonn, from the notion of its being inhabited by devils, 
who torment the spirits of the damned in the bowels of 
this volcano. 

The base of /Etna is well defined by the sea, and byMsjmi- 
the rivers Giarctta and Alcantara; and is about eighty- tude snd 
miles in circumference, with its greatest diameter he-lght of 
from east to west. The following measure- H£ moun - 
_ ;n by Captain Smyth, we have adopted as tins 
most accurate hitherto published : 

The Summit 1087* feet. 

Foot of the Cone 9760 

The English House „ -9592 

Philosopher's Tower .9467 

Bishop's Snow Stoves .....7110 

Highest part of the Woody Region. ...-6279 

The Goats' Cavern 5362 

Angelo the Herdsman's Cottage 4205 

Nicoloai Convent. 2449 

Lingua-G rosea • •••*.»«. .1725 

Cattabiano Station .'. —371 

Catania Station 47 

The products and general appearance of this volcano General 
have been described by many travellers. The journeys 
from Catania to its summit has been described by M.* 
D'Orville, Mr Brydone, Sir William Hamilton, M. Houel, 
the abbe Spallanzani, Smyth, 4c. They all agree that 
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Aula, this single mountain affords an epitome of the different 
climates throughout the whole world. Towards the foot 
it is extremely hot; farther up, more temperate; and 
grows gradually more and more cold the higher we as- 
cend. At the very top it is perpetually covered with 
enow : from thence the whole island is supplied with that 
article, so necessary in a hot climate, and without which, 
the natives say, Sicily could not be inhabited. So great 
is the demand for this commodity, that the bishop s re- 
venues, which arc considerable, arise from the sale of 
Mount /Etna's snow ; and he is said to draw L.1000 a year 
from one small portion lying on the north side of the 
mountain. Great quantities of snow and ice are likewise 
exported to Malta and Italy, making a considerable branch 
of commerce. The snow of iEtna, soys Captain Smyth, 
is not only consumed in vast quantities all over the island, 
but forms an extensive article of commerce with Malta 
and Italy, to which places it is sent in such profusion as 
to be sold from a penny to threepence the pound, a rate 
which renders it accessible to the lower orders. 
Crater de- In the middle of the snowy region stands the great 
scribed, crater, or mouth of .Etna. Sir William Hamilton describes 
the crater as a little mountain, about a quarter of a mile 
perpendicular, and very steep, situated in the middle of a 
gently inclining plain, of about nine miles in circumfer- 
ence. It is entirely formed of stones and ashes ; and, as 
he was informed by several people of Catania, had been 
thrown up about 25 or 30 years before the time (1769) he 
visited Mount .Etna. Before this mountain was thrown 
up, there was only a prodigiously large chasm or gulf in 
the middle of the above-mentioned plain ; and it has been 
remarked, that about once in 100 years the top of .'Etna 
falls in ; which undoubtedly must be the case at certain 
periods, otherwise the mountain would continually increase 
in height. As this little mountain, though emitting smoke 
from every pore, appeared solid and firm, Sir William 
Hamilton and his companions went up to the very top. 
In the middle is a hollow, about two miles and a half in 
circumference, according to Sir William Hamilton ; three 
miles and a half, according to Mr Brydone ; and three or 
four, according to M. D'Orville. The inside is crusted 
over with suits and sulphur of different colours. It goes 
shelving down from the top, like an inverted cone ; the 
depth, in Sir William Hamilton's opinion, nearly corre- 
sponding to the height of the little mountain. From many 
places of this space issue volumes of sulphurous smoke, 
which being much heavier than the circumambient air, 
instead of ascending in it, roll down the side of the moun- 
tain, till, coming to a more dense atmosphere, it shoots 
off horizontally, and forms a large track in the air, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind ; which, happily for our tra- 
vellers, carried it exactly to the side opposite to that on 
which they stood. In the middle of this funnel is the tre- 
mendous and unfathomable gulf, so much celebrated in 
all ages, both as the terror of this life and the place of 
punishment in the next. From this gulf continually issue 
terrible and confused noises, which in eruptions are in- 
creased to such a degree as to be heard at a prodigious 
distance. Its diameter is probably very different at dif- 
ferent times ; for Sir William Hamilton observed, by the 
wind clearing away the smoke from time to time, that the 
inverted hollow cone was contracted almost to a point; 
while M. D'Orville and Mr Brydone found the opening 
very large. Both Mr Brydone and Sir William Hamilton 
found the crater too hot to descend into it ; but M. D'Or- 
ville was bolder ; and accordingly, he and his fellow-tra- 
veller, fastened to ropes which two or three men held at 
a distance for fear of accidents, descended as near as pos- 
sible to the brink of the gulf; but the small names and 



smoke which issued from it on even' side, and a greenish Ktna, 

sulphur, and pumice stones, quite black, which covered v ~^v^»> 

the margin, would not permit them to come so near as to 

have a full view. They only saw distinctly, in the middle, 

a moss of matter which rose in the shape of a cone, to the 

height of above 60 feet, and which towards the base, as 

far as their sight could reach, might be 600 or 800 feeL 

While they were observing this substance, some motion 

was perceived on the north side, opposite to that whereon 

they stood ; and immediately the mountain began to send 

forth smoke and ashes. This eruption was preceded by a 

sensible increase of its internal roarings ; which, however, 

did not continue, but, after a moment's dilatation, as if to 

give it vent, the volcano resumed its former tranquillity ; 

but as it was by no means proper to make a long stay in 

such a place, our travellers immediately returned to their 

attendants. 

The top of .Etna being above the common region of <!m ftwa 
vapours, the heavens appear with exceeding great splen- tne ,um ' 
dour. Mr Brydone and his company observed, as they DUL 
ascended in the night, that the number of stars seemed 
to be indefinitely increased, and the light of each of them 
appeared brighter than usual ; the whiteness of the milky 
way was like a pure flame which shot across the heavens ; 
and with the naked eye they could observe clusters of 
stars that were invisible from below. Had Jupiter been 
visible, he is of opinion that some of his satellites might 
have been discovered with the naked eye, or at least with 
a very small pocket-glass. He likewise took notice of 
several of those meteors called falling ttart, which ap- 
peared as much elevated as when viewed from the plain ; 
a proof, according to Mr Brydone, that " these bodies 
move in regions much beyond the bounds that some phi* 
losonhers have assigned to our atmosphere." 

To have a full and clear prospect from the summit of 
Mount .'ritna, it is necessary to be there before sunrise, 
as the vapours raised by the sun In the davtirae will ob- 
scure every object. Accordingly, our travellers took care 
to arrive there early enough ; and all agree, that the 
beauty of the prospect from thence cannot be described. 
Here Mr Brydone and Sir William Hamilton had a view 
of Calabria m Italy, with the sea beyond it ; the Lipari 
islands, and Stromboli, a volcano at about 70 miles dis- 
tance, appeared just under their feet: the whole island 
of Sicily, with its rivers, towns, harbours, fire, appeared 
distinct, as if seen on a map. Massa, a Sicilian author, 
affirms, that the African coast, as well as that of Naples, 
with many of its islands, has been discovered from the 
top of /Etna. The visible horizon here is no less than 
800 or 900 miles in diameter. The pyramidal shadow of 
the mountain reaches across the whole island, and far into 
the sea on the other side, forming a visible track in the 
air, which, as the sun rises above the horizon, is shortened, 
and ut last confined to the neighbourhood of ./Etna. The 
most beautiful part of the scene, however, in Mr Bry- 
done's opinion, is the mountain itself, the island of Sicily, 
and the numerous islands lying round it. These last seem 
to be close to the skirts of /Etna, the distances appearing 
reduced to nothing. 

M. HoucI gives the following description of the view 
he enjoyed from the summit of the mountain. Here, 
being sheltered from the wind, and the day advancing, 
they began to enjoy the glorious prospect, which every 
moment became more extensive. At the rising of the 
sun, the horizon was serene, without a single cloud. " The 
coast of Calabria," says our author, " was as yet undis- 
tinguishable from the adjoining sea ; but in a short time a 
fiery radiance hrpan to appear from behind the Italian 
hills which bounded the eastern part of the prospect 
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The fleecy clouds, which generally appear early in the 

morning, were tinged with purple ; the atmosphere became 
strongly illuminated, and, reflecting the rays of the ruing 
sun, appeared filled with a bright effulgence of flame. The 
immense deration of the summit of ./Etna made it catch 
the first raya of the sun's light, whose vast splendour, while 
it dazzled the eyes, diffused a most cherishing and enliven- 
ing heat, reviving the spirits, and diffusing a pleasant sen- 
sation throughout the soul. But though the heavens were 
thus enlightened, the sea still retained its dark azure, and 
the fields and forests did not yet reflect the rays of the 
sun. The gradual rising of this luminary, however, soon 
diffused his light over the hills which lie below the peak 
of .Etna. This last stood like an island in the midst of 
the ocean, with luminous points every moment multiplying 
around, and spreading over a wider extent with the greatest 
rapidity. It was as if the universe had been observed 
suddenly springing from the night of non-existence. The 
tall forests, the lofty hills, and extensive plains of .Etna, 
now presented themselves to view. Its base, the vast 
tracts of level ground which lie adjacent, the cities of Si- 
cily, its parched shores, with The dashing waves and vast 
ex|Minse of the ocean, gradually presented themselves . 
while some fleeting vapours, which moved swiftly before 
the wind, sometimes veiled part of this vast and magnifi- 
cent prospect." In a short time every thing was display- 
ed so distinctly that they could plainly recognise all those 
places with which they were before acquainted. On the 
south were seen the hills of Cami rata and Trapuni | on the 
north, the mounts I'clegrino and Thenniui, with tlie cele- 
brated Enrui once crowned with the temples of Ceres and 
Among these mountains were seen a great 
ling down, and appearing like as many 
silver winding through a variety of rich 



i of glittering 
and fertile fields, i 
banks were 



tiering silver winding through a variety of ric 
fields, washing the walls of 28 cities, while the 
; otherwise filled with villages, hamlets, Ac rii 
ing among the ruins of the most illustrious republics of 
**i-ti(jnit.\, c ) 1 1 1 1 1 ^ sou AJio, 1 1 1 1 t~ t ! . h^cpc obs4?rvoc^ tl^c 
rivers which bound by their course the vast base of Mount 
/Etna, and afford a delightful prospect to the eye ; while 

the isles of Lipari, 




which are distinguished by the names of the Begxtmt 
Cuba, the fertile or cultivated region ; the lieffione Syl- 
vota, the woody or temperate region ; and the Region* 
Dettrla, the frigid or desert zone or region. All these are 
plainly distinguished from the summit. 

The desert region is a dreary waste of black lava, scoria, 
and ashes, in the centre of which, in a desolate plain, rises 
the cone, to the height of eleven hundred feet. Imme- 
1 under the cone is an edifice, erected at the cx- 
of the British officers who during the late war 
tationed in Sicily, containing rooms and stabling ; 
a great convenience to those travellers who resort to 
it in the proper season, but during the greater part of 
the year a single snow storm is sufficient to overwhelm it. 
Not far from this house are the restive* of a brick build- 
ing, called the Phitotopher t Tower, from the supposition 
of its having been the dwelling of Empedocles. M. Houel, 
however, says, " it seems not to be very ancient, neither 
the materials of which it consists, nor the mode of archi- 
tecture, bearing any resemblance to those of the Greeks 
or Romans." 

Immediately below the desert region is the woody 
region, which is an extensive forest of about six or seven 
roues in length, encircling the mountain, and affording 
pasturage to the numerous flocks and herds that are 
fed there. The 
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cording to the ravages of the lava, and the Senseless de- 
struction of them by the natives, like neighbourhood of 
Mulct to is richly clothed with fine oaks, pines, and poplars ; 
above Nicolosi and Milo are produced stunted oaks, with 
fir, beech, cork, hawthorn, and bramble ; and in the dis- 
tricts of Mascali and Piraino there arc groves of cork, and 
luxuriant chesnut trees. The vicinity of Bronte abounds 
with pines of great magnitude ; but the Carpinetto boasts 
that lather of the forest, the venerable Castagno tit cnUo 
attaUi, or chesnut of the hundred horses, supposed to be 
one of the oldest known trees, and, as far as is known, the 
largest tree in Europe. Some travellers describe it as a 
single tree ; others, and with more plausibility, as produced 
by the inosculation of several young chesnut tree*. It ap- 
pears to consist of five large and two smaller trees. The 
largest trunk Captain Smyth found to measure 38 feet in 
circumference, and the circuit of the whole five, measured 
just above the ground, is 163 feet. It still bears rich fo- 
liage, and much small fruit, though the heart of the trunk 
is decayed, and a public rood leads through them. Be- 
sides this, there is abundance of other trees in the neigh- 
bourhood, very remarkable for their site. One is men- 
tioned as being upwards of 70 feet in circumference. 
Many parts of this region arc remarkably picturesque, 
and even romantic ; and its cool temperature is extreme- 
ly grateful when contrasted with the heat of the lower 
region. 

" These majestic forests of /Etna," says Houel, " afford a 
singular spectacle, and bear no resemblance to those of 
other countries. Their verdure is more lively, and the 
trees of which they consist are of a greater height. These 
advantages they owe to the soil whereon they grow ; for 
the soil produced by volcanoes is particularly favourable 

great luxuriance. In several places, where we can view 
their interior parts, the most enchanting prospects are dis- 
played. The hawthorn trees are ofa n imm<. 

he was almost tempted to take for^arge 
artificially into the figures they 

ea of the oak like close bushes impenetrable to the rays of 
the sun. The appearance of the woods in general is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, both by reason of the great number 
and variety of the trees, and the inequality of the ground, 
which makes them rise like the seats in an amphitheatre, 
one row above another ; disposing them also in groups and 
glades, so that their appearance changes to the eye at 
every step ; and this variety is augmented by accidental 
circumstances, as the situation of young trees among 
others venerable for their antiquity ; the effects of storm*, 
which have often overturned large trees, while stems 
shooting up from their roots, like the Lerruean hydra, 
show a number of heads newly sprung to make up that 
which was cut off." 

Several extensive caverns occur in this region, among 
which, one is well known by the name of the Goat* Ca- 
vern or Grotto, because it is frequented by those animals, 
which take refuge there in bad weather. Formerly tra- 
vellers on their ascent rested here, but since the erection 
of the more convenient shelter higher up the mountain, 
called the English House, it has been abandoned. 

The fertile district or region comprises the delightful Rrsiooa 
country round the skirts of the mountain, and is veryCulta. 
unequal in its dimensions, being in many parts from six 
to nine miles broad, and above Catania nearly eleven ; 
while on the northern side, where the woods encroach, it 
is little more than half a mile broad. The whole is more 
or less covered with towns, v 
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is well peopled, notwithstanding the danger of such a situa- 
/ tion. The toil is made up of decomposed lava and tuffa. 
It is easily worked and very productive, yielding the finest 
corn, oil, wine, fruit, and aromatic shrubs, in Sicily. The 
inhabitants, however, of many of these districts, as Smyth 
remarks, from the numerous minute particles of volcanic 
dust that fly about, severely injuring and disfiguring their 
eyes, and soiling their persons, their furniture, and their 
houses, have a squalid, slovenly, and dejected appearance. 
These circumstances, with the want of water, and the nu- 
merous and arid patches of lava amidst the surrounding 
vegetation, leave such a paradise little to be envied. In 
addition to these inconveniences, die constant danger of 
losing both landed and movable property by an erup- 
tion must be borne in mind ; a disaster compurcd with 
which, earthquakes, hurricanes plagues, and other visita- 
tions are light, as these may be counteracted in a few 
years, whilp the other destroys for ages. The terrible erup- 
tion of 1699 burst forth in this region. 

In this region the river Acit, so much celebrated by the 
poets, in the fable of Acis and Galatea, takes its rise. It 
bursts out of the earth at once in a large stream, runs 
with great rapidity, and about a mile from the source throws 
itself into the sea. 
Season for The most desirable season, according to Smyth, for as- 

fuTl i 



Geognosti 
calstruc- 



cending the mountain, is during the full moons that occur 
between the middle of June and the first autumnal rains. 
The latter appear in the form of snow on the summit ; and 
the peasants below attentively observe whether the east or 
west side is covered earliest, because in the former case 
they expect a wet season, and in the latter a dry one. 
After the equinox the weather again becomes settled, and 
the journey is practicable and easy until the middle of 
October. The ascent from Catania, through Nicolosi, to 
the English house, is effected on mules with the greatest 
•, or even in a Lettiga; but from thence to the top of the 
the journey is very fatiguing. The obstacles are nu- 
merous : the surface, towards the summit, is frequently so 
hot as to make even resting inconvenient, and the materials, 
being only scoria, puzzolana, and triturated ashes, occasion 
the foot to sink and recede more or less at every step. 

This mighty mountain, which rises suddenly from the 
surrounding low country, is mostly composed of norphyri- 
tic lavas, which in every instance possess such characters 
as show that in all probability they have been ejected above 
the surface of the waters, and not under pressure. It rises 
out of a basaltic crater of tit ration, hence its lower part 
is of a basaltic nature. The 
this moun 

trast with those of Vesuvius; for even the greatest 
of lava erupted from the Neapolitan mountain almost sink 



nature. The products of the eruptions of 
in point of magnitude, form a striking con- 
ir of Vesuvius; for even the greatest bodies 



into insignificance when compared with those of .'Etna, JEtns- 
soroe of the streams or coulees of /Ktna being four or fjve v -''"v>w' 
miles in breadth, 15 in length, and from 30 to 100 feet in 
thickness. 

The elevation of .'Etna, too, is so great that the lava fre- 
quently finds less resistance in piercing the flanks of the 
mountain than in rising to its summit ; and has in this man- 
ner formed a number of minor cone*, many of which pos- 
ses* their respective craters, and have given rise to con- 
siderable streams of lava. The most striking and original 
feature in the physiognomy of JElua, says Dr Daubeny, 
is the zone of subordinate volcanic hills with which it it 
encompassed, and which look like a court of subaltern 
princes waiting upon their sovereign. Of these, some are 
covered with vegetation, others are bare and arid, their 
relative antiquity being probably denoted by the progress 
vegetation has made upon their surface ; and the great 
difference which exists in this respect seems to indicate, 
that the mountain, to which they owe their origin, must 
have been in a state of activity, if not at a period ante- 
cedent to the commencement of the present order of things, 
at least at a distance of time exceedingly remote. It 
must be remarked, however, continues Daubeny, that the 
time which it takes to bring a volcanic mountain or stream 
of lava into cultivation is very variable;' and that the 
progress is generally more rapid in a cone composed of 
finely comminuted cinders, than in a stream of lava, which 
consists of a hard glossy substance, that yields but slowly 
to the causes of decomposition. There is nothing in tin- 
nature of lava, chemically considered, prejudicial to vege- 
tation ; but mechanically, the hard surface is inimical, 
as it gives no support to the tender shoots, and from its 
vesicularity often carries off all the moisture that falls on its 
surface. From these causes, the surface of a stream of 
lava must always require a long time to bring it into cut- 
tivation. This being the case, we naturally feel desirous 
of verifying an observation reported by Brydone, on the 
authority of the canon Kecupcro, which might render us 
doubtful as to the correctness of our received chronologies. 
This writer, says Dr Daubeny, after giving an instance of 
a lava, the date of which goes back to the time of the 
second Punic war, proceeds to state, that at Aci Keale we 
sec seven such beds superimposed one on the other, each 
of which lias its surface thoroughly decomposed and con- 
verted into rich vegetable mould. Now, if a single bed of 
lava has continued for more than 2000 years without ex- 
any alteration, what a lapse of time must it 
" to reduce seven successive beds of the same 
into a state of such decomposition. 
" Although I have no reason," says Dr Daubeny, " to 
doubt that llrydone received from Kecupero the obscrva- 



' " This » appear from the following statement of the condition of I few of the lavas of Vesuvius, which I examined with reference 
to this question in 1 823 : 

Lava of MSI — Komm di Gaetano. Much decomposed j heaths grow upon it, and vines begin to be planted. 
1737 — But Utile decomposed ; mon alone grow* on it. 

17(H).— Near the hill of the Camalduli. Still unfit for vegetation ; surface, however, whitened ami crumbly, owing to 

dcco§ipo*ilinn, which has proceeded farther than in that of 1737. 
1771, — Colour grey; moss grows upon it. but no heath. 
1 7i.."> — Fossa di Svcnturato. Lava still quite hard and rough. 

I7ai — Fossa di Cucsjurello. Surface much decomposed : moss grows upon it, and a few heaths, but no trees or shrubs. It 
is to be observed, that even the Utter are met with on the surface of the crater from which this lava (lowed, and 
which was formed by heaps of scoria- ejected at the same time ; s proof of what I have asserted in the text with 
renpect to the more rapid decomposition of loose ashes than of a bed of lava. 

o«« del Noce. Colour very white ; no moss appears to grow upon it ; but, being covered with the loose scoria, of 
later eruptions, it has trees growing upon it in a few parts. 

LiUmr frrcy ; surface nvugli, though somewhat decomposed ; moss grows upon it, but no I 
except in one part where it is covered with cinders. 
11122 — Colour black ; nirfoce vcrv rough and irregular; no moss as vet to lie seen. 
It will Ik- seen that n.sny .,f the*- lavas are in a more forward state than that of Ischla, which flowed in 1302, 1 

" (Daubeny s Mtsisscc, p. MM ) 
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which he ground, hi. inference., I think it met « But it U uaeleM to multiply proof, of the fallacy of 

that the concl union itself was his own, though he Mr Brydone s statement ; and the only circumstance that-- 

thought it would sound more piquant if put into needs surprise us is, that thirty years should have elapsed 

th of the Canon, whose scientific knowledge he without any traveller having visited the spot with the view 

illing to exalt at the expense of hi. orthodoxy, of ascertaining the correctness of the observation. 



In reality, however, this good pnest appears to have en- " Should the high antiquity I have a*»igned to this 

id other r 
I been a 

philosophical attainments, but a. one who at least the diluvial matter at its foot, I have found rolled i 



joyed in both respects a reputation which he very little volcano be questioned, 1 may remark, that there are valley. 
' The report, of Dolomieu and other really scicn- on the alone of the mountain which appeared to me too 
i out to have been a man of but considerable to be the result of torrents, and that among 



was free from all imputation of scepticism. It is curious, of cellular as well a. compact lava ; the presence of the 

nevertheless, that Bnother foreigner has stated, as an in- former seeming to prove that the volcano was in activity 

stance of the intolerant spirit prevailing in the country in at some period intermediate between the general retreat 

which he lived, that the poor Abbe! was thrown into pri- of the ocean and the event which formed the valleys, and 



for his religious opinions, although the truth appear, reduced the fragment, of rock detached to the rounded 

to have been, that the report, circulated in hi. favour by condition in which we observe them." (Daubeny*. I <■!< o- 

Brydone, Borch, and others, induced the Neapolitan go- noes, p. 206.) 

at to grant him a pension on the score of hi. acien- We shall close this article with an enumeration of all 



tific deserts. Indeed, the only annoyance, it is said, he the different eruptions from Mount .Etna which are found 

ever experienced in consequence of his imagined disco- upon record. 

very, was the being informed that certain foreigners, to 1. The first is that of which Diodorut Siculus speaks, [>"t of 

whom he communicated his observation, not content with but without fixing the period at which it happened. That eruption* 

wresting it to a purpose of which he had never dreamt, eruption, says he, obliged the Sicani, who then inhabited 

had given him credit for the inferences which they had Sicily, to forsake the eastern and retire to the southern 

chosen to deduce from it themselves. part of the island. A long time after that, the Sicilians, 

" The fact, nevertheless, reported by Brydone, obtain- a people of Italy, migrated into Sicily, and took up their 

ed a currency proportionate to the popularity which his abode in that part of the island which had been left deaert 

work enjoyed ; ana the heterodox conclusion excited at by the Sicani. 

the time no slight degree of consternation among divines. 2. The second eruption known to have issued from this 
It was generally combated, by remarking the great vari- volcano is the first of the three mentioned by Thucydide*; 
ableness as to the period which a bed of lava will take to of none of which he fixes the date, mentioning only in 
undergo decomposition ; and even Spollanzani, though he general, that from the arrival of the first Greek colonies 
visited Sicily, seems to have contented himself with point- that settled in Sicily (which was in the 1 1th Olympiad, 
ing out instance, in which newer beds of lava have taken the and correspond, to the 734th year before the Christian 
•tart of older ones in their progress towards cultivation. era), to the 88th Olympiad, or the year 425 before Christ, 
" I was therefore not a little surprised, when, on visit- ^Etna at three different times discharged torrents of fire, 
ing the celebrated spot of the Abbe's observation, I found This second eruption happened, according to Eusebius, in 
that the beds of vegetable mould, which proved, accord- the days of Itialaris, in the 565th year before the Chris- 
ing to Brydone, the degree to which the decomposition of tian era. The assertion of Eusebius is confirmed by a . 
the lava had extended, were in reality nothing more nor letter from that tyrant to the citizens of Catania, and by the 
leu than bed. of a ferruginous tufni, formed probably at answer of the Catanians (if, after Bentley's Dissertation, 
the very period of the flowing of the lava, and originating against their authenticity, any credit be due to the Epistles 
perhaps from a shower of ashes that immediately succeed- of I'halaris). But Diodorus give, both these pieces, 
ed its eruption. It is true that the cliff*, which exhibits a 3. The third, which is the second of the three mention- 
section of these lava beds with interposed tuffa. .hows also ed by Thucvdides, hapr>ened in the 65th Olympiad, in the 
the greater facility with which the latter ha. yielded to 477th year before the Christian era, when Xantippus was 
the action of the elements, as the bare and mural preci- archon at Athens. It was in this year that the Athenian, 
pices presented by the lava are in contrast with the gentler gained their boasted victory over Xcrxes's general Mar- 
slope of the bed. of tuffa. which afford a soil sufficient for don i us near 1'latiea. Both the eruption of the volcano 
the hardy cactus, and in some places even for the vine, and the victory of the Athenians are commemorated 
Still there is not the slightest evidence that the decom- in an ancient inscription on a marble table, which still 
position exist, internally, or that it hail taken place in remains. An ancient medal exhibits a representation 
any one instance before the superincumbent bed of lava of an astonishing deed to which that eruption gave oc- 
was deposited. casion. Two heroic youths boldly ventured into the midst 
" Even had the tuffa in question been in reality rtgrft&le of the flame, to save their parent. : their names, which 
■mkt, the validity of Mr Brydone's conclusion might well deserve to be transmitted to future ages, were Amphi- 
very easily be disputed, for I think it cannot be shown nomus and Anapius. The citizens of Catania rewarded so 
- any one of the beds, of which the cliff of Aci Keale noble a deed with a temple and divine honours. Seneca, 
a section, are of postdiluvial origin. So abrupt Siliusltalicus, Valerius Maximus, and other ancient authors, 
a face of rock would hardly have been cut by mention the heroism of the youths ' 



exposes a 
and lofty 



a face ot rocs: would hardly nave heen cut by mention Me heroism ol the youtn* witn just applause, 
now in operation, but may be attributed with 4. The fourth eruption, the third and last of those 

ability to the cause which last reduced our con- mentioned by Thucydidcs, broke out in the 88th Olympiad, 

their existing form. in the 425th year before the Christian era. It laid waste 



probability to the cause which I 
is to their existing form. 

If we examine, too, the characters of these beds, we the territory of Cutania. 
•m sufficiently distinguished by their greater 5. The fifth is 
and stony aspect from modem lavas; whilst sius, who date 



The fifth is mentioned by Julius Ohscouens and Oro- 
who date it in the consulship of Scrgius Fulvius 
us and Qu<ntus Calpumius Pwo, nearly 133 years 



the general correspondence in mineralogical characters hlaccus and Wumtus Lalpumius 1'iso, nearly 133 years 
that exists between them all, affords a strong presumption before the Christian era. It was considerable ; but no 

; the same period. peculiar f 
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/Ctn*. 0. i n the consulship of Lucius /Emilius Lepidus and 
^V^f Lucius Aurelius Orestes, in the 12&th year before the 
Christian era, Sicily suffered by a violent earthquake. 
Such a deluge of fire streamed from /Etna as to render the 
adjoining sea, into which it poured, absolutely hot. Orosius 
says, that a prodigious quantity of fishes were destroyed 
by iu Julius Obsequcns relates, that the inhabitants of 
the Isles of Li pari ate such a number of those fishes as to 
" , in consequence of it, by a 



very generally mortal. 



rears after the last mentioned, the city of Ca- 
tania was desolated by another eruption, not less violent. 
Orosius relates, that the roofs of the houses were broken 
down by the burning ashes which fell upon them. It was 
so dreadfully ravaged, that the Romans found it necessary 
to grant the inhabitants an exemption from all taxes for 
the space of ten years, to enable them to repair it. 

8. A short time before the death of Cesar, in the 43d 
year before Jesus Christ, there was an eruption from 
Mount . Etna. Livy mentions it. Rhcgium suffered dur- 
ing this eruption. It was afterwards considered as un 
omen of the death of Csrsar. 

0. Suetonius, in the life of Caligula, mentions an erup- 
tion from Mount /Etna which happened in the 40th year 
after the Christian era. The emperor fled on the very 
night on which it happened, from Messina, where he at 
that time happened to be. 



10. Carrei 
eruption from 



relates, that in the year 253 there was nn 
Mount /Etna. 

11. He speaks of another in the year 420, which is also 
mentioned by Photius. 

12. In the reign of Charlemagne, in the year 812, there 
was an eruption from /Etna. Charlemagne, who witness- 
ed it, was much alarmed. 

IS. In the year 1 169, on the 4th February, about day- 
break, there was an earthquake in Sicily, which was felt 
as far as Reggio, on the opposite side ot the strait. Ca- 
tania was reduced by it to ruins ; and in that city more 
than 15,000 souls perished. The bishop, with 44 monks 
of the order of St Benedict, was buried under the ruins 
of the roof of the church of St Agatha. Many castles in 
the territories of Catania and Syracuse were overturned ; 
new rivers burst forth, and ancient rivers disappeared. 
The ridge of the mountain was observed to sink in on the 
side next Taormino. The spring of Arethusa, so famous 
for the purity and sweetness of its waters, then became 
muddy and brackish. The fountain of Ajo, which rises 
from the village of Saraceni, ceased to flow for two hours, 
•t the end of which the water gushed out more copiously 
than before. Its waters assumed a blood colour, and re- 
i it for about an hour. At Messina, die sea, without 
liderable agitation, retired a good way beyond its 
: soon after returning, it rose beyond 
i advanced to the walls of the city, and entered the 

^up by the 

Aurelio relates, that the vines, corn, 
of all sorts were burnt up, and the fields cover- 
a quantity of stones as rendered them 
for cultivation. At this time a great part of Syria 




A number of people who had 
swallowed ui 



was wasted by an earthquake. 
14, Twelve years after this, 



>e year 1181, a 
fill eruption issued from /Etna, on the 
of fire ran down the declivity of the 
circled the church of St Stephen, 

Nicholas Spcciale. who relates, though he did 
this event, was witness to another conflagration on /Etna 
48 years after this, in the year 1329, on the 23d of June, 
of which he" 



15. On that day, says he, about the hour of v 
/Etna was strongly convulsed, and uttered dreadful 
not only the inhabitants of the mountain, but all Sicily, 
were struck with consternation and alarm. On a sudden, 
a terrible blaze of fire issued from the southern summit, 
and spread over the rocks of Mazzara, which arc always 
covered with snow. Together with the fire, there appear- 
ed a great deal of ■moke. After sunset, the flames, and 
the stones that issued out with them, were seen to touch 
the clouds. The fire making way for itself with the most 
furious impetuosity, burnt up or reduced to ruins all those 
structures which thepiety of former times had consecrat- 
ed to the Deity. The earth yawning, swallowed up a 
great many springs and rivulets. Many of the rocks on 
the shore of Mascali were shaken and dashed into the 
sea. A succession of these calamities continued till the 
15th of July, when the bowels of .'Etna were again heard 
to rebellow. The conflagration of Mazzara still went on 
unextinguished. The earth opened near the church of 
St John, called // Paparinecta ; on the south side fire 
issued from the gap with great violence. To add to the 
horrors of the day, the sun was obscured from morning 
to evening with clouds of smoke and ashes, as entirely as 
in an eclipse. Nicholas Speciale went towards the new 
opened crater, to observe the fire and the burning stones 
which were issuing from the volcano. The earth rebel- 
lowed and tottered under his feet . and he taw red-hot 
stones issue four times successively in a very short space 
from the crater with a thundering noise, the like of which, 
he says, he had never before heard. 

In a few davs after this, all the adjacent fields were 
burnt up by a shower of lire and sulphurous ashes ; and 
bo til birds and quadrupeds, being thus left destitute of 
food, died in great numbers. A great quantity of fishes 
likewise died in the rivers and the contiguous ports of the 
sea. " I cannot think," says he, " that either Babylon or 
Sodom was destroyed with such awful severity.' — The 
north winds, which blew at the time, carried the ashes as 
fur as Malta. Many persons of both sexes died of terror. 

16. Scarcely had four years elupsed niter this terrible 
event, when .Etna made a new explosion, and discharged 
volleys of stones, causing the neighbouring fields to trem- 
ble. This happened in the year 1333. 

17. Forty-eight years after this, on the 25th of August 
1381, on eruption from /Etna spread its ravages over the 
confines of the territory of Catania, and burnt up the olive 
yards in the neighbourhood of that city. 

18. In the year 1444, 63 years after the last eruption, 
a torrent of lava issued from /Etna, and ran towards Ca- 
tania. The mountain shook ; and the shocks were so 
violent, that several huge masses of rock were broken 
from iu summit, and hurled into the abyss with a trcmen- 



19. After this /Etna was scarcely at rest for 18 months 
or two years. On Sunday the 25th of September 1446, 
about an hour after sunset, an eruption issued from the 
place called La Putra di Mazzara. This 



20. In the following year, 1447, on the 21st . 
ber, there was another, with a good deal of fire ; but this 
eruption was likewise of short duration. 

21. JEtna now ceased to emit fire, and that for a con- 
siderable time. The neighbouring inhabitants not onlv 
ascended to the summit of the mountain, but even, if we 
may credit accounts, went down into the fiery gulf, and 
believed the volcanic matter to be now exhausted. But 
on the 25th of April 1536, uear a century from die slight 
eruption in 1447, a strong wind arose from the west, and 
a thick cloud, reddish in the middle, appeared over the 
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none and rapidity of a torrent, along the cast 
the mountain, breaking down the rock*, and 
the flock* and every other animal that wa» ex| 



fury. From the same crater, on the summit ot the moun- 
tain, there issued at the same time a stream of fire more 
terrible than the other, and held it* course towards the 
west. It ran over Bronte, Adrans, and Castclli. It con- 
sisted entirely of sulphur and bitumen. On the same day 
the church of St Leon, which stood in a wood, wa« fir*t 
demolished by the shocks of the earthquake, anil its ruins 
after that were consumed by the fire. Many cliaams were 
opened in the sides of the mountain; and from these 
iasued fire and burning stones, which darted up into the 
air with a noiae like that produced by a smart discharge 
of artillery. Francis Negro de Piazza, a celebrated phy- 
sician, who lived at Lentini, wishing to have a nearer 
view of the eruptions, and to make some observations 
which he thought might be of consequence, was carried 
off and burnt to ashes by a volley of the burning stones. 
This conflagration of .Etna lasted some weeks. 

22. In less than a year, on the 17th of April 1537, the 
river Simeto swelled so amazingly as to overflow the ad- 
jacent plains, and carry off the country people, and their 
cattle and other animals. At the same time, the country 
around Paterno, the neighbouring castles, and more than 
500 houses, were destroyed by the ravages of the river ; 
and most of the wood was torn up by the roots by violent 
blasts of wind. These ravages of the elements were fol- 
lowed by JEtna, which on the 11th of the following month 
was rent in several places, disclosing fiery gulfs, and pour- 
ing out a deluge of fire in more terrible torrents than those 
of tile preceding year. They directed their course to- 
wards the monastery of St Nicholas d' Arena ; destroyed 
the gardens and vineyards ; and proceeding onward* to- 
wards Nicolosi, burnt Montpellieri and Fallica, and de- 
stroyed the vineyards and most of the inhabitants. When 
the conflagration ceased, the summit of the mountain sunk 
inward with such a noise, that all the people in the island 
believed the last day arrived, and prepared for their end 
by extreme unction. These dreadful disturbances con- 
tinued throughout the whole year, more especially in the 
months of July and August, during which all Sicily was 
in mourning. The smoke, the noise, and the shocks of 
the earthquake, affected the whole island ; and if Filotes 
may be believed, who relates this event, many of the 



be believed, who relates this event, many o 
ans were struck deaf by the noise. Many struc 
demolished ; and among others the castle of 
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of lava . 
the year 1GH a i 
ed another crater, from 
Randazzo, in the district called II Piro. 
to flame for 10 or 12 years longer. 

26. The same Peter Carrcra relates, that a dreadful 
conflagration happened in the year 1664, of which he 
himself was witness. It happened on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, and lasted without interruption, but with different 
degrees of violence, till the end of May 1678. But in 
1669 the inhabitant* of Nicolosi were obliged to forsake 
their houses, which tumbled down soon after they left 
them. The crater on the summit of Mtna had not at 
this time a threatening aspect, and every thing there con- 
tinued quiet till the 25th of March : but on the 8tb of 
that month, an hour before night, the air was observed to 
become dark over the village £a Pedara and all that neigh- 
bourhood ; and the inhabitants of that country thought 
that an almost total eclipse was taking place. Soon after 
sunset, frequent shocks of earthquakes began to be felt : 
these were at first weak, but continued till day-break to 
become more and more terrible. Nicolosi was more af- 
fected than any other tract of country on that side of JEtaa. 
About noon every house was thrown to the ground ; and 
the inhabitant* fled in consternation, invoking the protec- 
tion of heaven. On the 10th of March a chasm several 
miles in length, and five or six feet wide, opened in the 
side of the mountain ; from which, about two hours before 
duy, there arose a bright light, and a very strong sulphur- 
ous exhalation was diffused through the atmosphere. 

About 11 in the forenoon of the same day, after dread- 
ful shocks of earthquake, a crater was opened in the hill 
called Dtt Noitettet, from which there issued huge volumes 
of smoke, not accompanied with fire, ashes, or stones, but 
with loud and frequent claps of thunder, displaying all the 
different phenomena with which thunder is at different 
times attended. And what was very remarkable, the chasm 
was formed on the south side, between the top and the 
bottom of the mountain. On the same day another chasm 
wus formed two miles lower, from which issued a great 
deal of smoke, accompanied with a dreadful noise and 
earthquake. Towards the evening of the same day, four 
other chasms were opt net! towards the south, in tin same 
direction, accompanied during their formation with the 
same phenomena, and extending all the way to the hill 
allied La Piuara. 

About twelve pace* beyond that, another of the i 
kind was formed. On the succeeding night, i " 1 

; a quantity of stones, issued from th 
it discharged at the same time flakes of a 

r, which became bard after they fell, 
from the same gulf a stream of lava, which held its 



country with 
hopes of the I 

24. In the year 1579 
_ irticular account of the damage which it 

this' occasion has been transmitted to us. 

25. Twenty-five years had elapsed, when iEtna, in the 
month of June 1603, flamed with new fury. Peter Car- 
rcra affirms that it continued to emit flames for the space 
of 33 years, till 1636, without interruption, but not always 
with the same violence. In 1607 the streams of lava 
which flowed from it destroyed the woods and vineyards 
on the west side of the mountain. In 1609 they turned 
their course towards Aderno, and destroyed a part of the 
forest Del Pino, and a part of the wood called La i 



pellieri, and on its way thither destroyed many dwelling- 
houses and other buildings in the neighbouring village*. 

On the next day, March 12th, this stream of fire di- 
rected its course towards the tract of country called Mai- 
potto, which is inhabited by 800 people : in the apace of 
20 hours it was entirely depopulated and laid waste. The 
lava then took a new direction, in which it destroyed some 
other villages. 

The mount of Montpellieri was next destroyed, with all 
the inhabitants upon it. 

On the 23d of the same month, the stream of fire was 
in some places two miles broad. It now attacked the 
large village of Mazzalucia ; and on the same day a vast 
gulf was formed, from which were discharged sand or 
ashes, which produced a lull with two summits, two mile* 
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'ercnce, and 150 pace* high. It was observed 
of yehow, white, black, grey, red, and green 
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what first issues from the mountain, yet retained so much 
heat as to resemble huge cakes of sea<<oal strungly ignited, ^-^v*-' 




The new mount of Nicolosi continued to < 
the space of three months ; and the quantity discharged 
was so great as to coyer all the adjoining tract of country 

as far as 

north wind arising, covered all the 



While at that height on Nicolosi so many extraordinary 
appearances were passing, the highest crater on the sum- 
mit of /Etna still preserved its usual tranquillity. 

On the 23th of March, about one in the morning, the 
whole mountain, even to the most elevated peak, was agi- 
tated by a most violent earthquake. The highest crater 
of .1" 1 1 1.' i . which was one of the loftiest parts of the moun- 
tain, then sunk into the volcanic focus ; and in the place 
which it had occupied, there now appeared nothing but a 
wide gulf more than a mile in extent, from which there 
issued enormous masses of smoke, ashes, and stones. At 
that period, according to the historian of this event, the 
famous block of lava on Mount Frumento was discharged 
from the volcanic focus. 

In a short time after, the torrent of fire, which still 
continued to flow, directed its course towards Catania with 
redoubled noise, and accompanied with a much greater 
quantity of ashes and burning stones than before. For 
several months many most alarming shocks of earthquakes 
were felt, and the city was threatened with destruction 
by the torrent of fire. In vain they attempted to turn or 
divert its course: the lava rose over the walls, and enter- 
ed by an angle near the Benedictine convent on the 1 1th 
of June following. This awful event is related by Francis 
Monaco, Charles Mancius, Vincent A una, and Thomas 
Thedeschi. 

A description of the lava issuing from Mount /Etna in 
1669 was sent to the court 'of England by Lord Winchel- 
sea. who at that time happened to be at Catania on his 
way home from an embassy to Constantinople. Sir W. 
Hamilton gives the following extract from it. " When it 
was night, I went upon two towers in divers places ; and 
I could plainly see, at ten miles distance, as we judged, 
the fire begin to run from the mountain in a direct line, 
the flame to ascend as high and as big as one of the great- 
est steeples in your Majesty's kingdoms, and to throw up 
great stones into the air. I could discern the river of fire 
to descend the mountain, of a terrible fiery or red colour, 
and stones of a paler red to swim thereon,, and to be some 
as big as an ordinary table. We could sec this fire to move 
in several other places, and all the country covered with 
fire, ascending with great flames in many places, smoking 
like a violent furnace of iron melted, making a noise with 
the great pieces that fell, especially those that fell into the 
sea. A cavalier of Malta, who lives there, and attended 
me, told me, that the river was as liquid, where it issues 
out of the mountain, as water, and comes out like a tor- 
rent with great violence, and is five or six fathom deep, 
and as broad, and that no stones sink therein." 

The account given in the Philosophical Transactions is 
to the same purpose. We are there told, that the lava is 
" nothing else than divers kinds of metals and minerals, ren- 
dered liquid by the fierceness of the fire in the bowels of 
the earth, boiling up and gushing forth us the water doth 
at the head of some great river ; and having run in a full 
body for a stone's cast or more, began to crust or curdle, 
becoming, when cold, those hard porous stones which the 
people call triarrL These, though cold in comparison of 



burning 



er was in their way. In this manner the 
slowly on till it came to the sea, when a 
betwixt the two ad- 



the whole, 

distance ; the l 
before the lava, while clouds of \ 
the sun. The whole fish on the coast were < 
the colour of the sea itself was changed, and the 
parency of its waters lost for many months." 

While this lava was issuing in such prodigious quantity, 
the merchants, whose account is recorded in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, attempted to go up to the mouth it- 
self, but durst not come nearer than a furlong, lest they 
should have been overwhelmed by a vast pillar of ashes, 
which to their apprehension exceeded twice the bigness 
of St Paul's steeple in London, and went up into the air to 
a far greater height. At the mouth itself was a coi 
noise, like the beating of great waves of the sea i 
rocks, or like distant thunder, which was 
violent as to be heard 60, or even 100 miles off ; to which 
distance also part of the ashes was carried. Some time 
after, having gone up, they found the mouth from whence 
this terrible deluge issued to be only a hole about 10 feet 
diameter. This is also confirmed by Mr Brydone ; and is 
probably the same through which Sir William Hamilton de- 
scended into the subterranean caverns already mentioned. 

27. Some years after this conflagration, a new burning 
gulf opened, in the month of December 1682, on the sum- 
mit ot the mountain, and spread its lava over the hill of 
Mazxara. 

28. On the 24th of May 1686, about ten in the even- 
ing, a new eruption burst out from the summit of the 
mountain, on the side contiguous to the hill Del Hue. Such 
a quantity of inflamed matter was thrown out as consum- 
ed woods, vineyards, and crops of grain, for four leagues 
round. It stopped its course in a large valley near the 
castle of Mascal i . Several people from the neighbourhood 
had ascended a hill between the wood of Catania and the 
confines of Cirrita, to observe the progress of the lava ; 
but the hill on a sudden sunk inwards, and they were 
buried alive. 

29. .Etna was now long quiet ; for no less a space of 
time indeed than one half of the present age. In the year 
1755 its eruptions were renewed. During these eruptions, 
there issued from the mountain a great torrent of boiling- 
hot salt water. 

Tins water took its course down the west side of the Kmption 
mountain; and the channel which it cut for itself is still of wstrrin 
visible. The eruption of water from burning mountains ia 1 '•'•> : >- 
still much less frequent than that of lava or half-vitrified 
solid matters, ashes, Sec though that of water, and even 
mixed with the shells of marine animals (though we are 
not told whether it was salt or not), has sometimes been 
observed in other volcanoes, particularly Vesuvius. The 
eruption we now speak of hup|>ciied in the month of Fe- 
bruary 1755. It was preceded by an exceedingly thick 
black smoke issuing from the crater, intermixed with 
flashes of fire. This smoke gradually became thicker, and 
the bursts of flame more frequent. Earthquakes and sub- 
terraneous thunder convulsed the mountain, and struck 
tile inhabitants of the adjacent parts with the utmost terror. 
On Sunday the 2d of March, the mountain was seen to 
emit a huge column of smoke, exceedingly dense and 
black, with a dreadful noise in the bowels of the earth, 
accompanied also with violent flashes uf lightning. From 
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to time there were loud cracks, like thi 
non ; the mountain appeared to »hake 
; the air on that side next Mascali 
very dark, and loud peals of thunder were heard. 
" to issue from two caverns, considerably 
on the side of the mountain, and were 
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ponied with violent blasts of wind like a tempest 

These terrible phenomena continued and increased. 



./Etna seemed ready to swallow up at once all those ma- 
terials which it had been for so many years disgorging, or 
rather about to sink at once into the bowels of the earth, 
from whence it appeared to have been elevated. The 
prospect was far beyond any idea that can be given by 
description of this tremendous scene. The inhabitants 
were alarmed beyond measure; the sight of the flames 
driven by the winds against the sides of the mountain, the 
shocks of the earthquake, and the fall of rocks, struck the 
imagination with a horror not to be conceived. During 
thi* dreadful commotion, an immense torrent of water was 
emitted from the highest crater of the mountain. The 
whole summit of /Etna was at that time covered with a 
thick coating of snow. Through this the boiling water 
directed its course eastward, and in its passage met with 
frightful precipices. Over these it dashed with the ut- 
most violence, adding its tremendous roaring to the com- 
plicated horrors of this awful scene. The snow, melting 
instantaneously as the boiling torrent advanced, increased 
iu destructive jx>wer by augmenting its quantity ; while the 
mischievous effects of the heat were scarcely diminished, 
by reason of the immense quantity of boiling liquid which 
continued to pour from the summit of the mountain. 

This boiling torrent having dashed its awful cataracts 
from one chain of rocks to another, at length reached the 
cultivated plains, which it overflowed for a number of 
miles. Here it divided itself into several branches, form- 
ing aa many deep and rapid rivers, which, after several 
other subdivisions, discharged themselves into the sea. 

Though the mountain continued to discharge water in 
this manner only tor half an hour, the ravages of it were 
very terrible, riot only those of common inundations, 
such as tearing up trees, hurrying along rocks and large 
stones, took place here, but the still more dreadful effects 
of boiling water were felt. Every cultivated spot was laid 
and every tiling touched by It was destroyed. Even 
• who were placed beyond the reach of the torrent, 
inexpressible horror the destruction occasion- 
nd though the alarming noises which had so 
from the mountain now ceased in a great 
measure, the shocks of earthquakes, and the violent smoke 
which continued to issue from the mountain, showed that 
the dancer was not over. Two new openings 
observed, and two torrents of lava began to 
way through the snow. 

On the 7th of March a dreadful noise was again heard 
in the bowels of the mountain, and a new column of very 
thick and black smoke began to issue from it. A horrid 
explosion of small stones succeeded, some of which were 
carried as far as the hills of Mascali, and great quantities 
of black sand to Messina, and even quite over the strait to 
Reggio in Calabria. On the shilling of the wind to the 
northward this sand reached as far as the plains of Agosta. 
Two days after, the mountain opened again, and a new 
torrent of lava was discharged ; which, however, advanced 
very slowly towards the plain, moving only at the rate of 
a mile in a day. It continued to flow in this manner for 



dreadful torrent of water above mentioned. This he was 
very easily enabled to do by the ravages it had 
anil, by following the channel it had cut all the way from <i™ne ° f 
the sea to the summit of the volcano, he found that this 
immense quantity of water had issued from the very bowels m^pefe. 
of the mountain. After issuing from the crater, and in- 
creasing iu stream by passing through and melting the 
snow which lay immediately below the summit, it destroy- 
ed in an instant a fine and extensive forest of fir-trees. All 
of these were torn up by the violence of the current, though 
many were no less than from 24 to 30 inches in diame- 
ter. He observed that the great stream had in its descent 
divided itself into four branches ; and these had again sub- 
divided themselves into several smaller ones, easily dis- 
tinguishable by the quantity of sand they had deposited. 
Afterwards re-uniting their streams, they formed many 
islands, and rivers 900 feet in breadth, and of a depth 
which could not easily be determined. Proceeding farther 
down, and still forcing its way among the beds of old lava, 
the channel of the waters was widened to 1500 feet, until 
it was again contracted in the valleys as before. Every 
object which stood in the war of this tremendous torrent 
was moved from its place. Enormous rocks were not only 
hurried down, but several of them moved to more elevated 
situations than those they formerly occupied. Whole hills 
of lava had been removed and broken to pieces, and their 
fragments scattered along the course of the river : and the 
valleys were filled up by vast quantities of sand which the 
waters had deposited. Our author observed, that even 
at the time he visited the mountain, about ten years after 
the eruption, the whole side of it still bore the marks of 
this deluge. 

SO. In the year 176S there was an eruption, which con- 
tinued three months, but with intervals. ./Etna was at 
first heard to rebellow. Flames and clouds of smoke were 
seen to issue out, sometimes silver-coloured, and at other 
times, when the rays of the sun fell upon them, of a pur- 
ple radiance. At length they were carried off by the 
winds, and rained, as they were driven before them, a 
shower of fire all the way to Catania and beyond it. An 
eruption soon burst out : the principal torrent divided into 
two branches, one of which ran towards the east, and fell 
into a deep and extensive valley. 

Hie flames which issued from this new crater afforded 
a noble spectacle. A pyramid of fire was seen to rise to a 



prodigious height in the air, like a beautiful artificial fire- 
work, with a constant and formidable battery, which 
shook the earth under those who were spectators of the 




i day. 

six days, when every thing 
canon Kccupero set out to view the 
taken place. 

That gentleman's design was to 



that the 




birds had fallen from 
to death. Some people 
cast wood upon the lava, and it was immediately burnt. 
This lava continued hot, and exhaled smoke, for two years. 
For five years after this, no snow appeared on the summit 
of /Etna. 

31. In the year 1764 a new crater was opened at a 
great distance from Mount .'Etna. 

32. In the year 17&8 another was opened at the grotto 
of Paterno : fire, smoke, and an inconsiderable torrent of 
lava, issued out of it. 

S3. On the 27th of January 1790 a new opening was 
formed two miles under the last-mentioned crater. Ob 
the 28th of February and the 14th of March the earth- 
quake was renewed on the north side, and i 
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Between the 6th of April and the 7th of May the con- 
vulsions were renewed, accompanied with noise us before. 
A quantity of pumice stones and fine sand was dis- 
charged from it. 

On the 18th of May the shocks were renewed. On the 
23d a new crater was fnmied on the side of Mount Fru- 
mento on the summit of Altm. and from it a torrent of 
lava discharged, which spread through the valley of Lau- 
dunza. It was 200 paces in breadth. Two other dunks 
were opened in the mountain near Paterno, and very near 
one another. The lava issuing from them proceeded, in 
the space of seven days, six miles ; on the 25th it had run 
nine mile*. 

A new crater was likewise opened on the 25th, from 
which a quantity of red-hot stones continued to issue for 
half an hour, and fell at a very great distance. There pro- 
ceeded likewise from it a stream of lava, which in the 
same space of time ran over a tract of country two miles 
in extent 

Several parts of those streams of lava were observed to 
be cold on the surface, and formed into solid masses, but 
melted again by a new stream of burning lava, which, 
however, did not melt the old lava. 

34. In 1787 there was a great eruption. From the 1st 
to the 10th of July there were signs of its approach. On 
the 11th, alter a little calm, there was a subterraneous 
noise, like the sound of a drum in a close place, and it 
was followed by a copious burst of black smoke. It was 
then calm till the 15th, when the same prognostics re- 
curred. On the 17th the subterraneous noise was heard 
again : the smoke was more abundant, slight shocks of on 
earthquake followed, and the lava flowed from behind one 
of the two little mountains which form the double head of 
jfttna. On the 18th, while the spectators were in anxious 
expectation of a more severe eruption, all was quiet, and 
continued so for more than 12 hours. Soon after they per- 
ceived some new shocks, accompanied with much noise ; 
and the mountain threw out a thick smoke, which, as the 
wind was westerly, noon darkened the eastern horizon. 
Two hours afterwards a shower of fine black brilliant sand 
descended : on the east side it was a storm of stones, and 
at the foot of the mountain a deluge of flashes of fire, of 
scoria and lava. 

These appearances continued the whole day. At the 
setting of the sun the scene changed : a number of 
conical flames rose from the volcano ; one on the north, 
another on the south, were very conspicuous, and rose and 
fell alternately. At three in the morning, the mountain 
appeared cleft, and the summit seemed a burning mass. 
The cones of light which arose from the crater were of an 
immense extent, particularly the two just mentioned. The 
two heads seemed to be cut away ; and at their separation 
was a cone of flame, seemingly composed of many lesser 
cones. The flame seemed of the height of the mountain 
placed on the mountain, so that it was probably two miles 
high, on a base of a mile and a half in diameter. This cone 
was still covered with a very thick smoke, in which there 
appeared very brilliant flashes of lightning, a phenomenon 
which .Etna had not before afforded. At times, sounds 
Lplosion °^ a J nr K e cnnnon w . Lre heard. 

the cone', as from a fountain, a jet of many flaming vol- 
mattcrs was thrown, which were carried to the dia- 
of six or seven miles. From the base of the cone a 
thick smoke arose at the time when the rivers of lava 
broke out, which for a moment obscured some parts of 
the flame. This beautiful appearance continued three 
quarters of an hour. It began the next night with more 
force, but continued only half an hour. In the ' 
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however, Mlaa continued to throw out flames, smoke, ig- 
nited stones, and showers of sand. From tile 20th to the 
22d, the appearances gradually ceased. The stream of. -^ oh _»- 
luva wus carried towards Bronte and the plain of Lago. 

After the eruption, the top of the mountain on tV 
western side was found covered with hardened lava, scoria, 
and stones. The travellers were annoyed by smoke, by 
showers of sand, mephitic vapours, and excessive heat. 
They saw that the lava which came from the western 
point divided into two branches, one of which was direct- 
ed towards Libeccio, the other, as we have already said, 
towards the plain of Lago. The lava on the western 
head of the mountain had, from its various shapes, been 
evidently in a state of fusion ; from one of the spiracula, 
the odour was strongly that of liver of sulphur. The 
thermometer, in descending, wus at 40 degrees of Fahren- 
heit's scale ; while near the lava, in the plain of Lago, it 
was 140 degree-. The lava extended two miles ; its 
width was from V.i\ to 21 feet, and its depth 13} feet. 

35. Eruptions in 1792. Eruptions of greater and less 
magnitude from May until the close of the year. 

36. A small eruption in June 1798. 

37. Smaller eruption in June 1799. 

38. Eruption of lava and flood of water in February 
1800. 

39. Eruption in 1802. 

40. Eruption in March 1809. 

41. Eruption in October 1811. 

42. Eruption in May 1819. (o.) 
.LTol.AlU HA, in Grteian Antiquity, the principal 

magistrate or governor of the .Etolkns. 

jETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, comprehend- 
ing all that tract now called the Detpotat, or IMue Grttct. 
It was parted on the east by the river Evanus, now the 
Fidari, from the Locrcnses Ozohc . on the west, from 
Acarnania, by the Achelous ; on the north, it bordered 
on the country of the Dorians and part of Epirus ; and on 
the south extended to the Bay of Corinth. 

The /Etoliuns were a restless and turbulent people, 
seldom at peace among themselves, and ever at war with 
their neighbours ; utter strangers to all sense of friendship 
or principles of honour ; ready to betray their friends upon 
the least prospect of reaping any advantage from their 
treachery : in short, they were looked upon by the other 
states of Greece no otherwise than as outlaws and public 
robbers. On the other hand, they were bold and enter- 
prising in war ; inured to labour and hardships ; undaunt- 
ed in the greatest dangers ; jealous defenders of their li- 
berties, for which they were on all occasions willing to 
venture their lives, and sacrifice all that was most dear to 
them. They distinguished themselves above all the other 
nations of Greece in opposing the ambitious designs of 
the Macedonian princes, who, after having reduced most 
of the other states, were forced to grant them a peace 
upon very honourable terms. The constitution of the 
jEtolian republic was copied from that of the Achteuns, 
and with a view to form, as it were, a counter-alliance : 
for the jEtolians bore an irreconcilable hatred to the 
Acturans, and had conceived no small jealousy at the 
growing power of that state. The Cleomenic war, and 
that of the allies, called the metal war, were kindled by 
the iEtolians in the heart of Peloponnesus, with no other 
view than to humble their antagonists the Achstans. In 
the Utter they held out, with the assistance only of the 
Eleans and Lacedemonians, for f 




jece of three years, 
and Macedon ; but 



were obliged at hut to purchase a peace, by < 
to Philip all Acarnania. As they parted with this pro- 
' against their will, they watched all 
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Alalia, nities of wresting it again out of the Macedonian's hand ; 
v -^~v^^for which reason they entered into an alliance with Rome 
against him, and proved of great service to the Romans 
in their war with him ; but growing insolent on account 
of their services, they made war upon the Romans them- 
selves. By that warlike nation they were overcome, and 
granted a peace on the following severe terms : — 1. The 
majesty of the Roman people shall be revered in all 
JEuAla. 2. /Etoliu shall not suffer the armies of such as are 
at war with Rome to pass through her territories, and the 
enemies of Rome shall be likewise the enemies of .-F.tolia. 
3. She shall, in the space of 100 days, put into the hands of 
the magistrates of Corcyra all the prisoners and deserters 
she has, whether of the Romans or their allies, except such 
as have been taken twice, or during her alliance with 
Rome. 4. The /Etoliuna shall nay down in ready money, 
to the Roman general in /Etolia, 200 Euboic talents, of 
the same value as the Athenian talents, and engage to 
pav 50 talents more within the six years following, 
o. They shall put into the hands of the consul 40 such 
hostages as he shall choose, none of whom shall be under 
18, or above 40 years of age : the pre tor, the general of 
the horse, and such as have been already hostages at 
Rome, are excepted out of this number. 6. /Etolia shall 
renounce all pretensions to the cities and territories which 
the Romans have conquered, though these cities and terri- 
tories had formerly belonged to the .*Etolians. 7. The city 
of Oenis and its district shall be subject to the Acarnanians. 

After the conquest of Macedon by /Emilias Paul us, 
they were reduced to a much worse condition ; for not 
only those among them who had openly declared for Per- 
seus, but such as were only suspected to have favoured 
him in their hearts, were sent to Rome^in order to clear 
i before the senate. There they were detained, 
• afterwards suffered to return into their native 
Five hundred and fifty of the chief men of the 
barbarously assassinated by the partisans of 
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odorus Angelus, a noble Grecian of the imperial family, 
seized on /Etolia and Epirus. The former he left to Mi- 
chael his son, who maintained it against Michael Paueo- ABUnr*. 
login, the first emperor of the Greeks, after the expulsion v " 
of the Latins. Charles, the last prince of this family, dy- 
ing in 1430 without lawful issue, bequeathed .Ktoliu to his 
brother's son, named also Charles ; and Acarnania to his 
natural sons Meninon, Turnus, and Hercules. Rut great 
disputes arising about this division, Amurath II., after the 
reduction of Thessalonica, laid hold of so favourable an op- 
portunity, and drove them all out in 1432. The Maho- 
metans were afterwards dispossessed of this country by 
the famous prince of Epirus, George C as trio t, commonly 
called Scanderbeg, who with a small armv opposed the 
whole power of the Ottoman empire, and defeated these 
barbarians in 22 pitched battles. That hero at his death 
left great part of .Etolia to the Venetians ; but they not 
being able to make head against such a mighty power, the 
whole country was soon reduced by Mohammed II. whose 
successors hold it to this day. 

AFER, Domitius, a famous orator, bom at Nismes, 
flourished under Tiberius, and the three succeeding em- 
perors. Quintilian makes frequent mention of him, and 
commends his pleadings. But he disgraced his talents, 
by turning informer against some of the most distinguish- 
ed personages in Home. Quintilian, in his youth, culti- 
vated the friendship of Domitius very assiduously. He 
tells us that his pleadings abounded with pleasant stories, 
and that there were public collections of his witty say- 
ings, some of which he quotes. He also mentions two 
books of his On Witnesses. Domitius was once in great 
danger from an inscription he put upon a statue erect' 
ed by him in honour of Caligula, wherein he declared 
that this prince was a second time consul at the age 
of 27. This he intended as an encomium, but Caligula 
taking it as a sarcasm upon his youth and his infringe- 
of the laws, raised a process against him, and 
d himself in person. Domitius, instead of making 
a defence, repeated part of the emperor's speech with 



cree, declaring that those who were killed had i 
justlr, since it appeared to them that they had ft 
the Macedonian party. From this time those only 
raised to the chief honours and employments in the ^F-to- 
lian republic who were known to prefer the interest of 
Rome to that of their country ; and as these alone were 
countenanced at Rome, all the magistrates of jEtolia were 
the creatures and mere tools of the Roman senate. In 
this state of servile subjection they continued till the de- 
struction of Corinth and the dissolution of the Acharan 
league, when yEtolia, with the other free states of Greece, 
was reduced to a Roman province, commonly called the 
province of Acftaia. Nevertheless, each state and city was 
governed by its own laws, under the superin tendency of 
the prctor whom Rome sent annually into Achaia. The 
whole nation paid a certain tribute, and the rich were for- 
bidden to possess lands anywhere but in their own country. 

In this state, with little alteration, &tolia continued 
under the emperors till the reign of Constantine the 
Great, who, in his new partition of the provinces of the 
empire, divided the western parts of Greece from the rest, 
calling them New Epirut, and subjecting the whole coun- 
try to the pnrfectus pratorii for Illyricum. Under the 
successors of Constantine Greece was parcelled out into 
several principalities, especially after the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the western princes. At that tune 
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** L 'in the, 
AFFAi a weight i 
to an ounce : the half of it is. 
blacks on the Gold Coast give these i 
AFFECTION, in a general sen* 
inseparable from iu subject. Thus 
weight, Ac are affections of all bodies f 
hatred, Arc. are affections of the mind. 

ArriCTioN is a term used by various writers on j 
Philosophy to denote all those active principles i 
rect and ultimate object is the communication 
enjoyment or of suffering to any one of our fellow-creatures. 
(Stewart's Philosophy of the Acta* Powers, vol. i. p. 75.) 

ArrtcrioN, among physicians, is the same as disease. 
Thus, hysteric affection is the same as hysteric disease. 

AFFERERS, or ArraRORs, in Late, persons appointed 
in courts-Ice t, courts-baron, Ac. to settle, upon oath, the 
fines to be imposed upon those who have been guilty of 
faults arbitrarily punishable. 

AFFETTUOSO, or Con ArraTTO, in the Italian music, 
intimates that the part to which it is added ought. to be 
played in a tender, moving way, and consequently rather 
slow than fast. 

AFFIANCE, in Lav, denotes the mutual plighting of 
a man an woman marry ea ^o 
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AFFIDAVIT signifies an oath in writing, 
me person who is authorized to take the si 



some person 
Afchaiu.- AFFINITY, 



AFFIRMATIVE, in 

particles, such as 



too. 



distinguish 
\ affinnattvt 
we say, the 



,cd by marriage, in 
relation by blood, 
ship ; it is no more 
account of the 

It is even said to cease when the 
hence a woman who is not capable of being 

S his lifetime, is allowed for a wit- 
i when a widow, by reason the affinity is dissolved. Yet 
regard to the contracting of marriage, affinity is not 
>lved by death, though it be in every thing 
of affinity, wherein 
was prohibited by the law of Moses : thus, the 
not marry his mother, or his fathers wife (Lev. xvitt. 7. 
et ieg.) ; the brother could not marry his sister, whether 
she were so by the futher only or by the mother only, 
and much less if she was his sister both by the same 
father and mother ; the grandfather could not marry his 
grand-daughter, either by his son or daughter. No ono 
could marry the daughter of his fathers wife, nor the sis- 
ter of his father or mother | nor the uncle his niece ; nor 
the aunt her nephew ; nor the nephew the wife of his 
uncle by the father's side. The father-in-law could not 
marry his daughter-in-law ; nor the brother the wife of 
his brother while living, nor even after the death of his 
brother if he left children. If he left no children, the 
surviving brother was to raise up children to his deceased 
brother, by marrying his widow. It was forbidden to 
marry the mother and the daughter at one time, or the 
daughter of the mother's son, or the daughter of her 
daughter, or two sisters together. 

Affinity is also used to denote conformity or agree- 
ment. Thus we say, the affinity of languages, the affinity 
of words, the affinity of sounds, Ac. 

Affinity, in Ckemutry, a term employed to express that 
peculiar propensity which the particles of matter have to 
unite and combine with each other exclusively, or in pre- 
ference to any other connection. — The attractions between 
bodies at insensible distances, and which of course are con- 
fined to the particles of matter, have been distinguished by 
the name of affinity: while the term attraction has been 
more commonly confined to cases of sensible distance. 
AFFIRMATION, in Logic, the asserting of the truth 

Affirmation, in Law, denotes an indulgence allowed 
to the people called Quaker*, who, in case* where an 
oath is required from others, may make a solemn affirma- 
tion that what they say is true ; and if they make a false 
affirmation, they are subject to the penalties of perjury. 
But this relates only to oaths taken to the government, 
and on civil occasions ; for Quakers are not permitted to 
give their testimony in any criminal case, ire. 

Affirmation is also used for the ratifying or confirm- 
ing of the sentence or decree of some inferior court. Thus 
we say, the house of lords affirmed the decree of the chan- 
cellor, or the decree of the lords of session. 



a hlast of wind, breath. 



■LATUsftera%( 
r, striking with force against another body. The 
Latin, formed from ad, to, and fiart, to blow. 
Naturalists sometimes speak of the afflatus of serpent*, 
Tully uses the word figuratively, for a divine inspiration; 
in which sense be ascribes all great and eminent accom- 
plishments to a divine afflatus. The Pythian priestess 
being placed on a tripod or perforated stool, over a holy 
cave, received the divine afflatus, as a late author expres- 
ses it, in her belly ; and being thus inspired, fell into agi- 
tations, like a phrenetic | during which she pronounced, 
in hollowgroans and broken sentences, the will of th* 
Deity. This afflatus is supposed by some to have been a 
subterraneous fume or exhalation, wherewith the priestess 
was literally inspired. Accordingly, it had the effects of 
a real physical disease, the paroxysm of which was so 
vehement, that, Hutarch observes, it sometimes proved 
mortal. Van Dajc supposes the pretended enthusiasm of 
the Pythia to have arisen from the fumes of aromatic*. 

AFFORESTING, Affqristatio, the turning of ground 
into forest. The Conqueror and his successors continued 
afforesting the lands of the subject for many reigns, till 
the grievance became so notorious, that the people of all 
degrees and denominations were brought to sue for reliefs 
which was at length obtained, and commissions were 
granted to survey and perambulate the forest, and sepa- 
rate all the new-afforested lands, and reconvert them to 
the uses of their proprietors, under the name and quality 
of purlieu or pouralU land. 

AFFRAY, or Affraymrnt, in Law, formerly signified 
the crime of affrighting other persons, by appearing in un- 
usual armour, brandishing a weapon, &c ; but at present 
affray denotes a skirmish or fight between two or more, 

AFFRONTEE,in Heraldry, an appellation given to ani- 
mals facing one another on an escutcheon ; a kind of bear- 
ing which is otherwise called confrontee, and stands opposed 
to adouh. 

AFFUSION, the act of pouring some fluid substance 
on another body. Dr Grew cives several experiments of 
the luctation arising from the affusion of divers mcn- 
s trauma on all sorts of bodies. Divines and church his- 
of baptism by affusion, which amounts to 
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AFGHANISTAN, 

A N extensive and powerful kingdom of Asia, which from its commanding position in the heart of Asia, it soon 

1 * formed at one time a considerable portion of the acquired political importance, and has since acted a prin- 

Mogul empire. On the decline of that power, it rose to cipal part in all the revolutions which have occurred either 

the rank of an independent state ; and from its population in Hiiidontan or in Persia. 

and extent, and still more from the character of the peo- It is only of late years that Europeans have obtained 

pic, who are brave, hardy, and enterprising, as well as any authentic account of this interesting country. In 
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Afpfcuiiv 1793, Mr Fatter, in the course of an overland journey from 
Mb. India, in which he was exposed to the greatest danger 

^-^~v~^- J from the predatory habits and religious prejudice* of the 
people, succeeded in penetrating into those mountainous 
regions. He visited the cities of Cashmere, Cabul, and 
Candahar, respecting which his information is equally 
curious and instructive. Hut the most complete and sa- 
tisfactory account of Afghanistan is derived from the 
work of Mr Elphinstone, by whom it was visited in 1808. 
It was supposed that about this time the French were me- 
ditating an invasion of British India ; and Afghanistan be- 
ing in a manner one of the outworks of Hindustan through 
which an invading army must make its approaches on the 
north, it was judged necessary to apprize the sovereign 
of his danger, in order to secure his co-operation against 
the common enemy. With this view a mission was sent 
to him by the British government, at the head of which 
was Mr Elphinstone, who, along with the other members 
of the embassy, determined, with • laudable and enlighten- 
ed zeal, to profit by so favourable an opportunity for col- 
lecting information respecting the geography and pro- 
ductions of the country, the manners of the people, and 
their condition, character, and habits ; on all which sub- 
jects they have accordingly furnished the most satisfac- 
tory and ample details. From the valuable materials fur- 

chiefly composed. 

It u extremely difficult to fix the boundaries of this 





country, which frequently extend into wild i 
tracts, or into deserts, where no definite line 
tn m is to be found, either political or natural. It* 
daries are also apt to fluctuate, from the constant warfare 
of the frontier tribes, who own but a very imperfect alle- 
to their monarch, whoever he may be, and who 

croach on tiis do- 
in the era of its 
>of 

iito 

s Caspian Sea. In breadth it 
n the Ox us to the Persian Gulf, a space of 910 
, its territories have been greatly reduced by war ; and 
of the sovereign, even in many of those 

,i*bnt 

In defining the irregular limits of 
i, we may premise, that from the 
90°, to Herat, in long. 62°, a \ 
tower above the level of per- 
petual snow, extends under the names of the Himalaya, 
Hindoo Coosh, and Paropamisus. The country of the 
Afghans is bounded on toe north by this great moun- 
tain wall, which from Cashmere, the eastern limit of 
Afghanistan, takes a south-west direction as far as the 
snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, nearly north of Cabul, 
from which the whole range derives its name. From this 
peak the same chain, with a lower declination, extends 
westward, under the name of the Paropamisan Mountains, 
360 miles to Herat, and thus completes the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan. On the east the Indus is the 
boundary so long as the river continues near tlie hills, 
which it a* far as lat. 32. 20. The plain on the western 
bank of the river to the south of this is inhabited, not by 
the Afghans, but by the Belochcs, an independent tribe, 
and intervenes between the Afghan territory and the 
river. The Soliman Mountains, therefore, which are a 
branch from the Hindoo Coosh. running south-soul I i-eaat 
along the course of the Indus, with their subordinate 
ranges, and the plain immediately at their base, are includ- 
ed in the country of the Afghans, and form here its 



taint terminate, this plain extends westward, and lias new Afghanis- 
boundaries. On the north it has hills which stretch cast tin. 
and wett at right angles to the Soliman range ; and those ^•^ v " x - / ' 
hills form the southern boundary of Afghanistan, sepa- 
rating it from the low and hot plain of Cutch Gun daws 
or Seweestan on the south. The southern frontier of 
the Afghan country is extremely irregular. Before reach- 
ing the table-land of Kclat, in long. 66° it recedes 
towards the north, and extends west as far as the desert, 
which separates it on the north-west from Persia. The 
Afghans have no genera) name for their country but that 
of Afghanis tan, which, Mr Elphinstone thinks, was pro- 
bably first employed in Persia. It is frequently used in 
books, and is not unknown to the inhabitants. It it some- 
times known under the appellation of the kingdom of 
Cabul. 

Afghanistan to the west of the Soliman Mountains, Aspect of 
which form an eastern barrier, may be described generally the coun- 
as a table-land, lying higher than most of the neighbour- tr X» nioun. 
ing countries. The Hind oo Coosh Mountains, its northern t^^.*"' 
bulwark, overlook the low country of Balk, the ancient 
Bactria, formerly u province of Persia, and inhabited by 
the Utbeck Tartars. On the east it is equally elevated 
above the lower plains of the Indus. On the south it 
overlooks Seweestan ; and on the south-west a deep val- 
ley runs between it and Belochistan. It slopes gra- 
dually to the west, and loses the appearance of elevation 
as it approaches the Paropamisan Mountains. The 
mountainous chain of Hindoo Coosh is a continuation 
of the great Himalaya ridge, which it rivals in grandeur 
and elevation. From the elevated plains of Afghanistan 
these mountains are seen on the north in four distinct 
The first and lowest had no snow in 1 
it was observed by Mr I 

of the 




The fourth and highest range is covered with snow at all 
It is of great elevation, some of its peaks rising, 
j to measurement, to the height of 20,493 feet, 
is conspicuous from Bactria, from the borders of In- 
dia, and from places in Tartary at the amazing distance 
of 250 miles. " The stupendous height* of these moun- 
tains," says Elphinstone, " the magnificence and variety of 
their lofty summit*, the various nations by whom they 
are seen, and who seem to be brought together by this 
object, and the awful and undisturbed solitude 
which reigns amid their eternal snows, fill the mind with 
on admiration and astonishment which no language can 
express." The inferior ranges of the Hindoo Coosh 
Mountains decrease in height according to their distance 
from the principal chain. The title of table-land, which 
has been applied to Afghanistan, if it is understood to 
imply any Uung more than that it is raised above the level 
of the surrounding regions, will convey a very inaccurate 
idea of the nature of the country, which, to far from be- 
ing a plain, is of the most diversified surface, being inter- 
sected everywhere with chain* of mountains, which di- 
verge in various directions from the main ridge of Hindoo 
Coosh. We will not enter into any detailed description 
of this complicated nan of mountains, which, however 
accurate, would fail to present any very clear view of the 
topography of the country. It may be generally stated, 
that the ridges branch off southward, not exactly at right 
angles from the main ridge, but in irregular lines, to the 
distance of 60 or 70 miles, when they decline to a lower 
level ; and that those ridges are separated by intervening 
valleys, each of which is watered by a river flowing down 
the southern declivity of the Hindoo Cooth Mountains 
into the Cab**, which, 
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the base of the mountains of about S50 miles, joint the 
great Indus. These valleys or glens all open from the 
south into the great valley of Cabul ; and trie country is 
described as being fertile, and of a pleasing appearance. 
On the lower hills by which the valleys are closed in, 
the snow generally lies for four months in the year ; there 
are few trees on the tops, but their sides are covered 
with forests of pine, oak, and wild olive. Lower down, 
the country improves, and is interspersed with many 
little valleys, watered by clear and beautiful streams, and 
enjoying a delicious climate, under which European fruitt 
and flowers grow wild in the utmost variety and perfec- 
tion ; and even the rocks add to the beauty of the scene- 
ry, from the rich verdure of mosses with which they are 
covered. The narrow and alluvial plain at the bottom, 
through which the river runs, is in general highly pro- 
The valley of the river Swaut, which may be 



arc sometimes all drained away for the irrigation of the 
fields. The Indus, the eastern boundary of the country, 
from its volume of water, and the length of its course, 
which has been traced 1350 miles from its mouth, and 
which has its source much higher, may be reckoned one 
of the greatest rivers in the world. Of the rivers of Af- 
ghanistan it alone is navigable, though little use is made of 
it for this purpose. All the rivers of this country which take 
their rise in the Hindoo Coosh Mountains arc tributary to 
this great stream. The Cabul is the drain of all the waters 
fall on the southern declivity of the Hindoo Coosh 
The most important river which it receives 
is the Kaushkhaur, which has it* rise bevond the Hindoo 
Coosh range, in the same snowy peak which contains the 
the Ox us. It rushes with surprising vi 



taken as a sample of all the others, yields two harve 
and produces most sorts of grain ; and on the plains 
numerous mulberry trees and planes, besides other fr 



into the valley of the Cabul river, which it joins about 
100 miles west of the Indus. Lower down, the Indus is 
joined by the Koorum from the west. The only river 



i the Indus about 150 miles, an 
or angle project* southward from the 
of the country into the 
., when the snowy t 
the low and hot plain of 
then resumes it* westerly cou 



this which 
which, however, I 

it* 

in the irrigation of the < 




' on the west, and forms 
, of which the most intimate knowledge 
scarcely be able to trace the plan. They afford a 
tation to some wandering and predatory tribes. This ge- 
neral description applies to that portion of the country 
from east to west which extends southward about 100 or 
150 miles from the Hindoo Coosh Mountains. Beyond 
this the aspect of the country is varied by the range of 
the Soliman Mountains, which, commencing with Suffaid 
Coh, or the White Mountain, so called from the snow 
with which it is covered at all seasons, extend south- 
south-west almost parallel to the course of the Indus. 
These mountains decline towards the west by lower 
ridges, which run nearly in the same direction as the 
main ridge ; while other ridges branch off eastward toward 
the Indus. The height of these mountains is greatly in- 
ferior to that of the Hindoo Coosh ; but it is still great, 
as they are covered with snow to the end of spring, 
which, in the latitude of 31 degrees, gives a considerable 
altitude. Beyond the Soliman ridges on the west, the 
country consists for the most part of high and bleak 
l, interspersed with moderate hills ; in some places 
and ill cultivated, bare and open, better fitted for 
> than for the plough, and inhabited by migratory 
' shepherds. There are exceptions, however, to 
this general description. In the country which is watered 
by the Helmund and it* tributary streams are found 
many fertile and delightful spots, which afford pleasant 
retreat* to the shepherds, and pasturage to their flocks. 
The country round Candahar is fertile and highly culti- 
vated ; but to the south, and especially as it recedes west 
from the Helmund, it is a complete desert. 

Afghanistan has few large rivers for a country of such 
extent, and so interspersed with mountains. With the 
exception of the Indus, there is not one which is not 
fordable throughout its course for the greater part of the 
year. They partake generally of the character of moun- 
tain torrents, swelling rapidly, and running off ; or they 
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The Ui 
of Candahar, and 
i of that city, joins the 
150 yards brood. The 
.Joins the Helmund after a 
The Furrahrood is a still larger stream ; it has a 
of 200 miles, and it is uncertain whether it reacl 
Lake of Sees tan, or is lost in the sands. The 
is a tributary of the Urghundaub, which it joins about 75 
miles west of Candahar. It is a rapid torrent, and re- 
ceives the Urgheasaun and other smaller rivers. Not- 
withstanding these additions, its stream rather decreases, 
being consumed in the irrigation of the country, or in the 
parched and barren sands through which it passes. The 
Lora, which rises in the south of Afghanistan, ha* a west- 
ern course from the Soliman Mountains of 200 miles, 
where it disappears before it reaches the Helmund. 

The climate of Afghanistan is extremely various, owing 
to the height and inequality of it* surface. According to 
its latitude, which is between the 29th and 35th degrees, 
it should have a decidedly hot temperature ; but the ge- 
neral law of climate is here modified by the elevation of 
the ground, and great diversities of heat and cold are ac- 
cordingly experienced within a very limited space. The 
mountainous nature of the country also occasions peculi- 
arities in its climate, and distinguishes it in some degree 
from that of the adjacent regions. In almost all the 
countries of Asia within the same latitude as Afghanistan, 
one important circumstance in their climate is the season 
and quantity of the periodical rains. Throughout the 
'greater part of India the rainy season is ushered in by the 
south-west monsoon, which drives the rolling clouds from 
the ocean on the land, where they descend in rain*. The 
monsoon is earlier in the south of India, and in the vicini- 
ty of the ocean, than in the north, and the rains are 
heavier. In many cases the opposition of mountains in the 
interior either arrests entirely the progress of the clouds, 
or it varies their direction; and nence large tracts of 
country are exempted from, or only partially experience, 
the influence of the monsoons. Before they make their 
way from the Indian Ocean to Afghanistan, these periodi- 
cal tempests are greatly moderated, having to 
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to the Hima- snow, while the table-land of Cabal, immediately to the Afghan la- 



the whole extent of Bengal in their progress 

lays Mountain*, when they arc forced by this impassable west, enjoy* the coolness and verdure of a temperate 
'barrier out of their original course towards the south- summer. Among the Soliman Mountains, the higher 
east, and afterwards towards the east by the range of countries are exposed to severe cold ; but there arc some 
Hindoo Coosh ; and it is from that quarter that such parts of the lower valleys where the heat is even greater than at 
of Afghanistan as are exposed to the monsoon receive the Peshawer. The low plains of Da maun, which run along 
periodical rains. But the clouds are exhausted a* they the shores of the Indus, are oppressed during summer by 
pass on westward to this country, the rains gradually be- scorching heats both night and day. On the western 
come less heavy, and are at last merely sufficient to water plains beat predominates, and they are accordingly de- 
the mountains, without much affecting the plains below, scrted in the summer by the wandering shepherds, for the 
In the north-eastern districts of Afghanistan, near the cool retreat and grassy valleys of the mountain*. At 
Indus, the countries under the range of Hindoo Coosh Candahar the heat of summer is excessive, and is oc- 
have their share of the rain* ; but 50 mile* west, in the cas ion ally aggravated by the simoom winds. In proceed- 
vallcy of Swaut, the season of the monsoon is merely a ing north-east, however, along the course of the Hclmund 
nth of clouds, with occasional rains ; and in the plain and its tributary streams, we reach elevated ground, where 

the cold is excessive, and where winter i* experienced 
in all it* severity. If we ascend the course of the Tumuk 
to Ghuzni, we find the snow lying deep for some time 
after the equinox, and so thick a covering of ice on the 
rivers as to afford a passage for camels. At Cabul the 
winter is more steady and severe than in England, while 
the summer heat is greater. The great difference between 
:ountry of Damaun, eastward of the seasons, and the quickness with which they change, are 
long the Indus, the monsoon marked by the changes which take place in the dress of the 

inhabitants. In winter they wear woollen garments, and 
in some places clothes of felt, and over these a large great- 
coat of well-tanned *heep-skin with the long shaggy wool 
inside. With the vernal equinox the snow disappears, the 
country is covered with young grass, the buds burst forth, 
and arc soon followed by a profusion of flowers ; and the in- 
ed, it has the winter and the spring rain*, which are of habitant* change their winter dress for a thin one of chintz 
great consequence to agriculture in all those countries 
between the Indus and the Hellespont which are not 
subjected to the full effect of the south-west monsoon. 

The temperature of Afghanistan varies of course with 
the difference of level, and also from local causes. It is 
affected by the direction of the prevailing wind*, some 
blowing over snowy mountain*, others being nea ted in sum- 
mer and rendered cold in winter by their passage over 
deserts and arid tracts of great extent. The neat of 
summer is refreshed in some places by the breezes from 
moistcr countries, and others arc so environed with hills 
as to be sheltered from all winds. Thus, throughout this 



tan. 



of Peshawer, which is other 50 or 60 miles farther west, 
and in some of the valleys to the south, it appears only in 
some clouds and showers : it is still less felt in the valley 
of the Cabul river. But the passing clouds being opposed 
by the southern projection of the Hindoo Coosh Mountain* 
and the Soliman range, collect over some of the plains 
below, which are accordingly plentifully deluged with the 
periodical rains. In the c 
the Soliman Mountains, 
prevails ; as also generally in the southern parts of the 
country. But it varies greatly in different countries, being 
merely in some parts a month of clouds with showers. Its 
influence is less felt towards the north. Besides the par- 
tial influence of the south-west monsoons to which the 
eastern and southern provinces of Afghanistan arc expos- 



or cotton, and frequently sleep at night under trees in the 
open air. The prevailing winds throughout Afghanistan 
are from the west, and they are generally cold ; while the 
easterly wind is hot, and brings clouds. On the whole, 
the climate of this extensive country seems little subject 
to rains, clouds, or fogs; and judging from the size and 
strength of the inhabitants, it must be considered salubri- 
ous- Some fatal diseases are, however, common ; such as 
fevers and agues, which prevail in autumn and in spring ; 
also colds, which are sometimes dangerous in winter ; and 
the small-pox, which still carries off many persons, though 
the practice of inoculation has long been introduced in 
extensive country, great diversity of temperature takes all part* ; and lastly, the ophthalmia, 
place often within very short distances. In the Hindoo Afghanistan abounds in wild animals, which find ample 
Coosh Mountains perpetual winter reigns, and among the range in the extensive forests and large tracts of untre- 
lower ranges snow frequently lies for four months in the quented deserts which it contains. The lion, however, 
year. In the plain of Peshawer, which is within view of though so common in Persia, and though it has been lately 
these snowy summits, the thermometer in summer rises as found in such number* in Guzerat, and in the Hurriana, 
high as in the hottest parts of India. It is mentioned by north-west of Delhi, is rare. In the hilly country around 
Mr Elphinstonc, that in a tent artificially cooled, the ther- Cabul there is a small animal which bears the name with- 
mometer stood for several days of summer at 112 s and 113" out any of the qualities of the lion. In the districts cast of 
in the shade. But the heat is not so uniform, nor does it last the Soliman range tigers and leopards are common, and 
so long, as that of an Indian summer. At intervals in June they are to be found in most of the woody tracts of the 
and July cold north-west winds set in, which refresh the country. Wolves, hyenas, jackals, foxes, hares, porcupines, 
air, and render it pleasant The last half of September and hedgehogs, are to be seen everywhere. The wolves 
is so cold as to be counted among the winter months, and .are formidable during the winter in the cold part*, where 
the cold continues to increase till February. But the win- they assemble in troops, destroying cattle, and frei 
ter is not severe ; and though there is frost in the night, attacking men. The hyenas sometimes attack a 
it is always dispelled during the day by the influence singly, and, as well as the wolves, they make great havock 
of the sun. The temperature of the different valleys de- among the sheep. Bears of two kinds, the one the black 

Eding in this manner on their respective levels, they bear of India, and the other of a dirty white, are quite 
|uently exhibit the most remarkable contrasts of heat common in all the woody mountains; but they rarely 
cold. The plain of Jellolabad during summer is in- leave their haunts, except when they are tempted by the 
tolerably hot, while to the south, and immediately above sugar-cane. There arc also mongooses, ferrets, and wild 
it, the mountain of Suffaid Coh lifts its snowy summit to dogs. Monkies arc common in the not 
the clouds. To the north the nearest hills are cold; and The wild boars of Persia and India are 
in the distance the Hindoo Coosh Mountains are seen the wild as* is confined to the south-' 
the horizon with a bright outline of perpetual the lower Helmund, and to the sandy 



districts, on 

can- 
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Afjrbani*. dahar. The mountain* abound with many kinds of deer, 
ts«- including the elk ; but the antelopes are rare, and confin- 
I to the plain*. A species of deer is seen, which is re- 
markable for the size of its horns, and the strong but not 



disagreeable smell of its body. The king is in possessiot 
of a few elephants ; but neither that animal nor tire rhi 
noceros is to be found in any part of the country. 

Among the domestic animals is the horse, a consider- 
_J of which is bred in the Afghan dominions; 
bred near Herat arc very fine, uniting the 
figure of the Arab horse with superior size. In general, 
however, the breed of Afghan horses is not good. There 
is a very strong and useful breed of ponies. On the other 
hand, the mules and asses arc the most wretched that can 
be conceived. The camel is the animal most employed in 
carrying burdens. '1 lie dromedary, the tall long-legged 
animal common in India, is found all over tile plauu. The 
Hactrian camel, with two distinct humps, which is lower 
than the other by one-third, but stout, and covered with 
shaggy black hair, is much more rare, and is brought 
from the country beyond the Joxartes. lluffnloc* are to 
be found in many parts ; and oxen are universally em- 
ployed in the plough, and sometimes camels. They are 
not reared in the country, but are imported from the Raj- 
poot States, where they are the best in India. The sheep 
forms the principal stock of the pastoral tribes : it is re- 
markable for a tail about a foot in breadth, and consisting 
almost entirely of tat ; in other respects it resembles the 
KnglLsh sheep. The goat abounds in all the mountains, 
and is not scarce in the plains. Some of the breeds have 
remarkably long and curiously twisted horns. The pas- 
toral tribes in the country, who are extremely fond of 
hunting, breed great numbers of excellent greyhounds, 
and even pointers, resembling those in England both in 
shape and quality. There is a breed of long-haired cats in 
great esteem, and of which great numbers arc exported. 

Of the birds, there are three sorts of eagles, and many 
kind* of hawks ; namely, the gentle falcon, a large grey 
short-winged bird ; the gos-hawk ; the shauheen, wliicn 
soars over the falconer's head, and strikes the quarry as 
it rises; and the chirk, which is trained to strike the an- 
telope, and, by fastening on its head, to retard its flight 
till the greyhounds come up. The other birds are, he- 
rons, cranes, storks, wild ducks, geese, swims, partridges, 
quails, and a bird known in Europe under the name of the 
Greek partridge. There is another smaller bird resem- 
bling it, which is found nowhere except in Afghanistan. 
Pigeons, doves, crows, and sparrows, arc common in all 
countries. Cuckoos, which are rare, and magpies, which are 
unknown in India, abound in the colder climate of those 
northern mountains ; while peacocks, so commonly found 
wild in India, are here seen only in their domesticated 
state. Parrots make their appearance in the eastern pro- 
vinces near the Indus. 

The country is not infested with venomous reptiles. 
The snakes are mostly harmless ; and though in Pesh- 
awer the scorpions are noted for their size and venom, 
their bite is scarcely ever fatal. There are no crocodiles, 
but there are turtles, as well as tortoises. In Khorossan, 
great flights of locusts have sometimes occasioned famine 
by their devastations, though this rarely occurs. Mm* 
quittoes are leas troublesome than in India, except in the 
southern district of Seestan, where they sting as severely 
as in Bengal. 

In most parts of Afghanistan there are two harvests, 
one in spring and the other in autumn. In the countries 
west of the Soliman range the former is the most import- 
ant ; but in the eastern parts the autumn harvest is the 
most considerable. The produce of the first, which is 



sown in spring and reaped in autumn, is wheat, barley, A%hsais- 
peas, beans, and other grains ; that of the second, sown in <•">• 
the end of spring and reaped in autumn, is rice, Indian V ^V^"' 
corn, and various kinds of pulse. Cotton is confined to the Ve g<'t*blr 
hot climates, and sugar is cultivated in some of the rich P™"* 1 *- 
rhi- plains. Tobacco is produced in most parts. There is 
another distinct harvest, which is counted of great import- 
ance, of musk-mclona, water-melons, the scented melon, 
and various sort* of cucumbers, pumpkins, and gourds, 
which arc grown in the open fields. Ail common gardes- 
stuns are abundant, such as carrots, turnips, beetroot, 
lettuce, onions, garlic, spinnage, greens of all kinds, cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, and many of the Indian vegetables. 
The castor oil plant is found everywhere. Madder abounds 
over all the western provinces, and the asaaftetida plant 
in the hills. In the west, lucerne and a sort of trefoil 
are among the most important products of husbandry. 
Of the fruits and trees which abound in tropical countries, 
few are to be found cast of the Soliman range, and none 
to the west; but almost all the European trees and 
fruits are indigenous in the congenial climate of those 
elevated regions. They are frequently found growing 
wild in different parts of the country, and are still more 
common in gardens and orchards. The most common 
trees in the mountains are pines, oaks, cedars, a sort of 
gigantic cypress, the walnut and the wild olive tree, the 
birch, the holley, and the hazel. In Hindoo Cooah the 
pistachio tree grows wild ; and on the plains are the mul- 
berry, the tamarisk, and the willow ; also the plane and 
the poplar. English flowers, such as roses, jessamines, 
poppies, narcissuses, and hyacinths, are found in the gar- 
dens, and often in a wild state. 

Of the minerals produced in the country little is known. Minerals. 
Ciold is said to be washed down the streams that flow 
from the Hindoo Coosh Mountains. Small quantities of 
silver are found in Caffristan ; also lead, iron, and anti- 
mony, in different parts ; sulphur and rock-salt in the salt 
range of mountains, and saltpetre everywhere. 

The political institutions of the Afghans present the Oovtrn- 
rude and disjointed materials of a free constitution. The 
form of the government is patriarchal. The nation is 
supposed to derive its origin from four tribes, which are 
divided and subdivided into inferior clans, until the last 
subdivision does not include more than a few families. 
The chief of a tribe is called Khan, and is elected in 
general by the king ; while the head of one of the inferior 
divisions owes his choice to the people. To the khan, 
among the aristocratic tribes, is committed Uie collection 
of the royal revenue and the raising of the militia ; and 
from the exercise of these duties, and the emoluments 
of his office, he derives extensive power and influence, 
more especially where he presides over a numerous tribe- 
Each interior division of the tribe has its respective head ; 
and in cases of emergency these all meet together and 
form a general assembly, called a Jecrga. which, with the 
khan presiding over it, deliberates and decides in all 
matters of public importance. The heads of the inferior 
branches of the tribe hold similar assemblies, which de- 
cide on minor matters, and are guided by the same rules 
as the greater convention. When wars arise among the 
different tribes, it is the business of the assemblies to pro- 
vide the means of carrying them on, to concert the plan 
of operations, or to settle the terms of peace. They have 
the power, along with the khan, to call out all the lighting 
men of the tribe, or they may levy tuxes for any purpose 
of public utility. There is scarcely a petty community 
throughout the nation which does not make it* own ar- 
rangements for the support of moollahs, an order of Ma- 
hometan priests, and for the maintenance and reception 
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Afghanis- of strangers into the tribe, whom it is always reckoned a 
tan. duty to treat with peculiar attention. 

k ^~ v ^ > ^ The Afghan nation consists in this manner of numerous 
rude democracies, which are formed into one state by the 
supreme authority of the sovereign. He ia the natural 
head of the tribe of Dooraunee, the greatest, bravest, and 
most civilized in the nation. He has, besides, a general 
superintendence over the whole kingdom, and may levy 
troops or money from each tribe for the common defence. 
But his authority it not equally respected by all the 
tribes. In the plains around the towns, throughout a con- 
siderable portion of the country, and in all the foreign 
provinces, he rules with full power, and collects a revenue 
and maintains an army without the aid of the khans or 
the popular assemblies. He employs for this purpose 
officers of his own appointment, namely, a haukim, who 
collects the revenue and commands the militia; a sirdar, 
who commands the regular troops, and whose duty it is to 
enforce submission to the haukim, and to the cauzy, who 
presides over the administration ofiustice. The heads of 
tribes, and under them the heads of the divisions of tribes, 
act in the revenue and police departments, under the 
haukim and the sirdar. Where the royal authority U 
strong, the khans have comparatively little influence; but, 
on the other hand, where it is weak, it is frequently re- 
sisted by the powerful influence of the khans, who form 
the aristocracy of the land, as their authority ia also resist- 
ed by the inferior assemblies ; and it sometimes happens 
that those assemblies differ with each other about the 
limits of their own powers; and hence the democratic 
tribes are often involved in dissension by this complicat- 
ed collision of rival authorities. In the concerns or some 
of the tribes the king never interferes; he merely levies 
supplies of money for the public service, which, notwith- 
standing the presence of one of the royal sirdars, are fre- 
quently withheld or grunted, according to the discretion 
of the khan : and in like manner the khan and the cauzy 
contend with more or less success, according to the state of 
the king's authority, for the exercise of the judicial power. 
One or two tribes, such as the Eusofzyes, in the eastern 
corner of the country, set the king at defiance, and boast 
of their independence. The country ia divided into 27 
provinces, in 18 of which the royal authority prevails, and 
the king's officers, the haukims and the sirdars, constantly 
reside. These are, Herat, Furrah, Candahar, Ghuzm, 
Cabul, Raumican and (ihorebund, Jellalabad, Lugb- 
man, Peshawer, Dera Ismacl Khan, Dera Ghauzi Khan, 
Shckarpoor, Sewec, Sinde, Cashmere, Chuch Hazareh, 
Leia, and Mooltan. Several of these provinces, owing to 
the distraction of the country, have since aspired to inde- 
pendence ; and in the other nine the royal authority car- 
ries little weight. 

The government of the Afghans, though it contains in 
this manner the elements of freedom, fails entirely in the 
great end of securing to the community the blessings of 
good order and peace. The people are bold and inde- 
pendent, and spurn the restraints of law. Among such 
a variety of independent communities, imperfectly con- 
trolled by the royal authority, wars arise, which arc waged 
with great fierceness, and in which the tumultuary mi- 
litia of the tribes frequently come to blows, and waste 
each other's territories. Private revenge also, though 
prohibited by the laws, is sanctioned by manners : it is 
accordingly practised by all classes, and is accounted 
the unalienable right of every freeman. Hence fumily 
feuds arise, which are not only carried on with bitterness 
at the time, but being transmitted from generation to ge- 
neration, produce a long-continued course of violence and 
bloodshed. Afghanistan, with its bold and turbulent aristo- 



cracy, and the rude independence of its people, presents a Afghanis- 
lively picture of the state of society in Europe under the Un - 
feudal system, when every potent baron could defy thc V- ^'^ N - / 
authority of the crown, and when, owing to the private 
feuds of the nobles, the whole country was frequently one 
general scene of rude commotion. But the liberty of the 
Afghans, notwithstanding all ita disadvantages, is prefer- 
able to a state of despotism. The rude and stormy indepen- 
dence which they enjoy is calculated to give to the national 
character a manly and heroic cast, to inspire the Afghan 
with proud and elevated sentiment*, and to raise him, in 
point of courage and intelligence, far above the wretched 
slaves of Asiatic despotism. The Afghan himself, far from 
tiC^inti^ to t. - xi/liiiivi^u hijR di8"Or^4^i*s^ i n do I'M.* nil onto \ or* d ki ,r 
peace of tyranny, glories in the freedom of his institutional 
and it is well observed by Elpliinstone, that a European 
visiting the country, however he might lament that the 
inhabitants were " trained by their unhappy situation to 
fraud and malice, to rapine, deceit, and revenge, could yet 
scarce fail to admire their martial and lofty spirit, their 
hospitality and their bold and simple manners, equally re- 
moved from the suppleness of the citizen, and the awk- 
ward rusticity of the clown ; and he would probably be- 
fore long discover, among so many qualities that excited 
his disgust, the rudiments of many virtues." 

The judicial institutions of the Afghans, more especially 
where the royal authority is superseded, as it frequently 
is, by that of the khans, are rude and imperfect There 
are no regular tribunals of justice, nor any organized sys- 
tems of police. The popular assemblies of the tribes, 
composed of khans, mullika, or elders, assisted by mool- 
lahs, and even by grave and experienced persona of in- 
ferior rank, discharge the functions of judge* in criminal 
cases. Petty offences are settled by the elders of the vil- 
lage in which they occur ; and in loosely governed tribes, 
every village or subdivision acta for itself. When the 
members are assembled, they hear the accuser's story; 
and ufter examining witnesses and other evidence, they 
proceed to give judgment- The right of private revenge, 
which is congenial to the habits of a barbarous nation, is 
but feebly restrained by the judicial tribunals. Among 
several tribes the adjustment of disputes is attempted by 
mediation and persuasion, to which the chief and the 
elders lend their influence. But if, notwithstanding this 
mediation, the aggressor refuses compensation, and the 
injured party to forgive, the latter is no longer restrain- 
ed from pursuing his revenge. Among some tribes the 
obstinate party is compelled to yield obedience to the 
award of the court. 'I lie general law of the country is 
that of Mahomet; but there is the code of Pooshtoon- 
Wallee, or the peculiar usages of the Afghans, which has 
all the force of law. In towns justice is administered by 
the cauzy, who decides both in civil and in criminal cases, 
aided by the moofteea. There is an officer named Ameeni 
Mchkctnch, who takes charge of all deposits ; and the 
Darogha of the Adawlut superintends the whole proceed- 
ings. There are also three officers who superintend the 
police of the towns. But in the judicial as well as the 
police departments the greatest abuses are said to prevail, 
and justice is frequently sold to the highest bidder. 

The Afghans arc strict Mahometans, and the mooUahs Manners 
or priests have great influence over them. They arc looked of the 
upon with extraordinary reverence, and are especially people, 
powerful in the neighbourhood of Peshawer and other 
parts. They frequently gratify their private enmities by 
raising a charge of heresy against obnoxious individuals, 
and exposing them to persecution. In the remote dis- 
tricts of the country an insult to any of those personages 
would of itself be aufficieot to raise a tumult. Being 
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Afghanis, intrusted with the education of youth, the practice of the and other triali of strength and skill. Fighting quails, 
™ r -_ t law, and the administration of justice, and in possession of cocks, dogs, rams, and even camels, are much admired. 

" the learning and science which are to be found in the Some of their s ports are, however, more manly. The v- '" v "*' y 



country, they take the lead in popular assemblies, or in 
judicial proceedings, and are frequently of use in mode- 
rating the violence of an ignorant people. In tome cir- 
l are enabled, by their superior knowledge 
less, to exercise an almost unlimited 
viduals, and even over bodies of men; 
to check and control the governors and other civil 
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■ of the crown iuelf. Those priest* are _ 
t to read the Persian classics and the 
nar, which they study diligently. They 
to Buckharia, or Peshawer, or some other seat of 
metan learning, where they are initiated in logic, 
theology, and the system of physics known in the 
t, as well as in history, poetry, and medicine, which 
is a favourite study. The moollahs are not so into- 
t as Mahometans generally are ; and the people, when The eastern 
they are not instigated by them, are still less disposed to strongly marl 
religious persecution. The Hindoos in Afghanistan arc distinct, and 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, though they 
are prohibited from all religious processions or public ex- 
posure of their idols. But among so rude a people dis- 
senters from the popular creed can have little security 
for their freedom ; and among the Afghans, accordingly, 
there arc not wanting some cruel examples of religious 
tyranny. Yet the Hindoos, though they are held to 
be impure, and though no strict man would consent to 

situ- 




arc sent in their infancy to a moollah for education, 
by whom they are frequently taught nothing more than 
i prayers and passages of the Koran, and the cerc- 
"l of their religion. A great portion of them remain 
ucntly in a state of ignorance, and cannot read 
their own language. The rich maintain moollahs in their 
own houses, to teach their children, some of whom are 
taught to read the Persian classics and the Arabic. The 
Afghans have no literature of their own beyond a few 
patriotic songs or tales of love, of which passion they 
speak in the most romantic strain. The Mahometan re- 
ligion exercises, as usual, its injurious influence on the 
character and condition of the women, who, especially 
among the higher classes, arc shrouded in concealment. 
Polygamy is allowed, and any woman may be divorced 
at the caprice of her husband. Among the lower classes 
the women arc more freely exposed, and do all the 
drudgery of the house, being forced to bring in water, 
and, among the ruder tribes, to do the work of the men 
out of doors. Slavery is allowed, as in all Mahometan 
countries. The greater part of the slaves are bom at 
home ; but supplies are received of Abyssinians, and ne- 
groes from Arabia ; and of Persians from the inhabitants 
of Belochistan, who seize them in their forays. Caufirg 
are purchased from their own nation, or carried off by 
some of their own border tribes. These last are gene- 
rally women, who are in great request on account of their 
beauty. 

The low state of knowledge among the Afghans is 
evinced by some of their favourite studies and amuse- 
ments. They are greatly addicted to alchemy and to 
magic ; they nave implicit faith in ghosts, in dreams, in 
the arts of divination, the power of talismans, and in the 
possibility of controlling genii and demons. Grown up 
men play at marbles. Prisoners base, quoits, and a game 
like hunt the slipper, are also common ; as are wrestling 



for which 
lei 

of the better 
or to shoot at a mark 
rseback ; or with guns 
on foot. They also practise a coru- 
sort of dance, which gives them great delight 
The Afghan women are described as large compared 
with those of India, and very fair and handsome. The men 
are all of a robust make, and arc generally lean, though 
bony and muscular; and with high noses, high cheek- 
bones, and long faces. Their hair is always coarse and 
strong, and they wear long and thick beards, which are 
generally black or brown, but rarely red. There is an 

air of simplicity, not allied to i 
tians have the natural " 
Those of the western 
exhibit a greater variety of 
of their features being the reverse of sharp, though 
their high cheek-bones never leave them. The western 
Afghans are larger and stouter than those of the cast, 
some being of surprising strength and stature; but in 
general the Afghans arc not so tall as the English. 
The eastern Afghans, owing to the heat of their climate, 
have generally dark complexions, approaching to thut of 
the natives of Hindustan ; while those of the west arc 
olive, with a healthy colour and appearance. But among 
them, as among the eastern Afghans, are to be found men 
of swarthy complexions, like the natives of India; and 
others, again, as fair as Europeans. In the east, however, 
it is more common for the complexion to have a swarthy 
tinge than in the west. But the two races, the eastern 
and the western, are distinguished by still more striking 
peculiarities in their manners than in their complexion. 
Having derived their civilisation from the Persians and 
Indians, they each retain the usages of the respective 
nations with whom they have been connected. The 
Persian dress, language, and manners, distinguish the 
western tribes; and from the supremacy which two 
of these, particularly that of Dooraunee, have at times 

the 



maintained over the whole, they decidedly prevail in 
nation, and are even recognised where the Indian c 
toms are more in repute. The manners of the Afgh, 



are frank and 



>; 



Afghans 
rustic, but seldom fierce 
among the eastern tribe of the Eu- 
sofzyes, who have naturally an arrogant carriage. About 
towns they are more polished than in the country, and are 
accustomed to pay respect to their superiors. In all cases 
they show a great reverence for old age. They are alto- 
gether a superior people to the Hindostanees, being free 
from their puerility, and from the apathy which they dis- 
play in all matters not bearing on their own interest; 
nor are they delighted with the baubles which form the 
most acceptable presents in India. Hie bulk of the people 
are rather remarkable for prudence, observation, and, 
though not very enlightened or enlarged in their views, 
for a rational spirit of inquiry. At Calcutta those that have 
seen the arsenal or the ships seem deeply interested in 
the superior improvements and knowledge of the English. 
And though they have not the same regard to truth as 
the Europeans, they do not indulge in the practice of 
gratuitous falsehood, to which the natives of Hindostan 
and Persia are universally addicted. From the nature 
of their country, which admit* no travelling except on 
horseback, they are inured to cold and heat, and to 
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of making long journey*, and of climbing China; cochineal, cloth, British hardware, looking glasses, Af^hanii- 

ita. Old Russian leather from Buckharia, to which place they come 



and of swimming across rapid 
men who seem hardly able to sit on ' 
at a good pace up and down the 
passes, or along the edge ot precipe 
dangerous to walk. They are hospital 
certain circumstances ; but they are nt 
especially the mountain tribes, and 
scruple. 



tan. 



nd 

where it is 



will ride from Russia ; also a fine doth made of camels' wool. The' 



export* to Persia arc shawls and shawl goods, indigo, 
carpets of Herat, chintz, Indian brocades, muslins, and 
other cotton cloth*. The imports are raw silk, silken stuffs, 
a coloured cotton manufacture, and silken manufactures, 
which are used in large quantities by all rank* ; embroi- 
dered satin, velvet, and Persian brocade, which are confin- 
The inhabitants of the towns differ in their origin and ed to the rich. Indian chintz, manufactured at Masulipa- 
character from the cultivators and peasantry. The greater tarn on the Coromandel coast, comes by sea to Busheer 
part of them in the western country consists of a race call- in the Persian Gulf, and is thence brought by land to Af- 
ed Taujiks. originally descended from the Arabs and Per- ghaoistan, where it is much used. The exports to Chinese 
nans; and in the east, of Hindikies, who areof Indian origin. Tartary are the same as to Buckharia. The imports are 
No Afghan ever keeps a shop, or exercises any handicraft woollens, Chinese silk and satin, tea in small boxes of thin 
trade. Those employments are chiefly left to the classes lead, china, porcelain, raw silk, cochineal, crystal, gold dust, 
mentioned above, and to the Persians, some of whom have and ingots of gold and silver with the Chinese stamp, 
acquired great wealth. The banking business is chiefly pro- There are five classes of cultivators in Afghanistan: A pricul 
•ecuted by the Hindoos. They lend money ot an enor- 1. the proprietors, who cultivate their own lands ; 2. tcn-ture. 
■nous interest by negotiating bills of exchange ; and they ants, who pay a rent in money, or in part of the produce ; 

hicn 3. buzgurs, who, like the metayers, arc supplied with 



occasionally accommodategovernmentwith loans, for whicl 
they receive bills on the revenues of the provinces. Many 
of them are rich, and they conceal their wealth. Mr 
Elphinstone relates, thai one of them, who gave him 
cash for bills on India, would only make his payments in 
the dead of night, when he dug up the money, and paid it 
with the utmost secrecy. There is a very strict police 
in the towns, which being exercised by the Mahometan 
priests, often affords pretexts for extortion. The food of 
the common people is leavened bread, rice, flesh, vege- 
tables, sometimes cheese, and always dried curds, of 
which all classes are fond. Provisions arc cheap, and 
there is a prodigious a. jndancc of fruit. 

In an inland country such as Afghanistan, mountain- 
ous, destitute of navigable rivers or of proper roads, 
commerce is carried on entirely by beasts of burden. 
There are no wheeled carriages, ana camels are the ani- 
mals chiefly employed. The merchants travel at the rate 
of about 8 or 10 miles a day in large caravans, the rouds 
often lying through close and craggy defiles, and nar- 
row stony valleys, among bare mountains, or along the 
beds of torrent*, or over waste plains, where there is 
neither water nor provisions, 'flic principal trade is with 
India, Persia, and Chinese and Independent Tartary. 
The caravans which set out for Tartary consist of horses 
or ponies, which are alone able to traverse the mountain- 
ous roads that lie in one part over the snowy ridges of 
Hindoo Coosh. They set off from Cashmere and Pesh- 
awcr. Cabul is the great mart of Independent Tartary, 
Candahar and Herat that of Persia, 'fhe trade from toe 
north of India centre* in Peshawcr. That which crosses 
the desert from Jypore and other countries still farther 



seed, cattle, the implements of husbandry, and fumish 
only their labour ; 4. hired labourers | and, o. villains, who 
are the property of the landlord. Prom the influence of 
various causes, landed property is more equally divided 
than in most countries. The Mahometan law, which di- 
vides the father's property equally among hi* children, 
soon breaks down the largest landed estate* ; and render- 
ing the portions too small for the support of their pro- 
prietors, they are consequently sold to those who have 
acquired wealth in public employments, or by agriculture 
or commerce. Hence small proprietors, who cultivate 
their own lands cither with the aid of their families or 
labourers, are numerous. The number of tenants is not 
great ; and many of these subset it to others, who let it 
to metayers. The common term of a lease is one or two 
years ; the longest is for five. The rent varies from one- 
tenth to two-thirds of the produce, tile latter being tho 
rent of the fertile lands around Cabul. The value ot land 
is from nine to twelve years' produce. Labourers in hus- 
bandry are paid by the season, which is about nine months. 
They receive, besides food and clothing, 30 rupees, equal 
to L.3. 10s. In towns the price of labour is 4d. a day « ith 
food ; in Candahar it is between 6}d. and 7d. The price of 
provision* is incredibly low. In Candahar coin of the value 
of 1000 pence would purchase five pounds of wheat flour ; 
and at Pcshawer the price of flour to the British mission 
was 7G pounds for a single rupee of the value of 2s. 4d. 

The Afghan nation is divided into a variety of clans, 
which we cannot even enumerate ; nor does it appear to 
be necessary, since a mere list of names, even it it were 
given, would throw no light whatever on the peculiar 



south comes to Shekarpoor, Bahawulpoor, and Mooltan ; character and manners of the different tribe*, 
and that which is carried on by sea comes to Koratchee, portant distinction, however, divides the community into 
and thence to Shekarpoor and Candahar. The export* to two great classes ; namely, the pastoral tribes, who live in 
Hindostao, which form by far the most considerable trade tent*, and who migrate with the season* in quest of sub- 
carried on by the Afghans, consist of horses and ponies, sistence for their flocks and herds; and those again who 
which chiefly come from Balk, on the northern side follow agriculture, and have fixed habitation*. The coun- 
of the Hindoo Coosh Mountains; furs, shawls made at try of Afghanistan which is near the hills consist* of 
fruit*. The imports arc coarse cotton flat and low-lying plains, or of strongly-marked range* of 
by all the common people of the mountains. Western Afghanistan has an entirely oppo- 
>n cloth, brocade, indigo in great site character, consisting of extensive and open ] ' 
itities, ivory, chalk, bamboos, wax, tin, sandal wood, habited chiefly by pastoral tribe*. These wandei' 
sugar, musk, coral, drugs, and spices of all kinds. To select the grassy valleys among the mountain 
Independent Tartary the exports are chiefly white cloth, summer habitation; but the approach of winter warn* them 
shawls, Indian turbans, chinte, and indigo previously im- to go in quest of more genial regions ; and they accord- 
ported from India. The imports are horses, gold, and ingly migrate, some to the lower valleys at the foot of the 
silver ; the latter consisting of the gold coin of Buckharia, Paro|iamisan Mountains, some to the low countries in the 
Dutch ducats, Venetian sequins, and ingot* of silver from south, and other* of the more purely pastoral tribes, «an- 
vol. it. 2 E 
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the mountain valleys of Khorassan, along the 
of the Gonial, and across the Soliman hills, fix 
habitations in the plains of Damaun, along 
the western shores of the Indus. The Dooraunecs, who 
occupy a tract in the plain of Khorassan, 400 miles in 
length by about 148 in breadth, form one of the greatest 
pastoral tribes. It consist* of many subordinate tribes, 
all of whom are more or less addicted to the wandering 
life ; though a considerable proportion combine agricul- 
ture with pasturage, and have fixed residences. The pas- 
toral part of the Dooraunee people are mostly to be found 
in the eastern hilly tracts near the frontiers of Persia, be- 
tween Herat and Sees tan, and in the waste plains of 
the south. To the south-east of Candahar the inhabitants 
arc shepherds; in other parts of the country the hus- 
bandmen and shepherds arc intermixed. North of Can- 
dahar, the migrating tribes seek the plains in winter and 
the hills in summer. Those to the south retire from the 
summer heat to the northern hills. The numerous tribes 
still farther south beyond the Helmund also quit the 
plains, which are thus left with scarcely a single inhabi- 
tant before the middle of spring. There are some tribes, 
such as the Nausscrs, who are purely pastoral in their 
habits, who lire in tents, and have no fixed dwelling-place, 
and who regularly wander with the change of the season 
from their winter to their summer habitations. At the 
appointed time they assemble and march in a body, 
amounting to 30,000 people, with their numerous flocks 
and camels, and their whole possessions, and are en- 
camped in about 200 tents. In the wild and solitary 
wastes of Khorassan they move in perfect security ; but 
as they approach the populous parts of the country, they 
have to make their way through hostile tribes, who beset 
them in the mountain passes, and either attack the main 
body or cut off the stragglers. Hence they are compel- 
led to adopt the strictest precautions. Scouts are planted 
on all sides, the flanks and rear are protected by armed 
bands, and the main body advances with all the caution 
and exact discipline of u regular army. These shepherds 
are all plunderers ; and no single travellers, if they are rich, 
are safe in any part of the country. They arc fierce and 
warlike in their actions, and enterprising in their habits; yet 
arc they capable of strong attachments, and arc keenly 
alive to the force of social and domestic ties. In distant 
countries they dwell with the fondest enthusiasm on the 
valleys of their native land, on the varieties of its scenery, 
on the beauties and delights of spring, and on all the pleas- 
ing vicissitudes of their wandering life ; and it is seldom 
that they quit their own happy abodes for foreign adven- 
tures. Their camps usually consist of from 10 to 50 tents. 
One hundred is an unusually large number. The tent is 
formed of coarse black camlet, and affords excellent 
shelter from the weather, the threads of the blanket 
swelling as soon as they become wet; so tlint its texture, 
naturally close, is rendered quite impervious to rain. The 
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Afghan, the son of Irmia or Birkia, son of Saul, king of Afghanis- 
Israel ; but this U a vain tradition, which is unsupported un - 
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tents of the common people are from 20 to 25 feet 
10 or 12 feet broad, and 8 or 9 feet high. The 
of the khans arc of a superior description, bcinj 
enough to contain a numerous 
easily to admit a camel. 

Mr Elphinstone estimates the population at 14,000,000, 
to which he supposes that the different natives who in- 
habit the country contribute in the following proportions : 
Afghans, 4,300,000; Beloches, 1.000,000 ; Tartars of all 
descriptions, 1,200,000; Persians, including Taujiks, 
1,500,000 ; Indians, Cashmeres, &c 5,700,000 ; miscella- 
neous, 300,000. 

The Afghans, like most barbarous nations, derive their 
origin from high antiquity. They claim their descent from 



by the slightest historical evidence. The first 
have of them is in the 9th century, when they 
biished in the north-eastern mountains of Afghanistan. 
In 997 Afghanistan was conquered by a Tartar officer, Se- 
buctaghi, who made Ghuzni or Ghizm his capital. His son 
Mahmood greatly enlarged the limits of his empire, which 
extended over the present kingdom of Cabul, India, Balkh, 
Badukshan, and a great part of Khorassan. His dynasty 
lasted till the year 1 159, from which period till the inva- 
sion of Baber in 1506, different dynastic* reigned in Afghan- 
istan with some interruption. 1 he country was subdued by 
Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane ; and during their govern- 
ment, and that of their descendant*, tho native Afghans 
appear to have maintained their independence in the 
mountains. Baber, the descendant of Timour, began hi* 
career by the conquest of Cabul, which was his capital 
till the end of his reign. On his death his sons extended 
their conquests into India. Their capital was transferred 
to Delhi; and the plains of Afghanistan were divided be- 
tween the empires of Hindostan and Persia, while the 
mountains as before afforded an asylum to those who 
rejected a foreign yoke. In 1720 the Afghan tribe* 
threw off their allegiance to Persia, and advancing into 
the country, took Ispahan. But in 1728 they were driven 
back by the celebrated usurper Nadir Shah, who pursu- 
ing his success, in the year 1737 subdued the whole of 
Afghanistan. He established his power over all the coun- 
tries to the west of the Indus, which continued subject 
to Persia till his assassination in 1747. On this event an 
Afghan officer of the Dooraunee tribe, Ahmed Shah, 
who had risen to high command in Nadir's army, took 
possession of Candahar, and having united all the Afghans 
under his authority, founded the present kingdom. He 
was n wise and politic prince, who united courage and 
activity with great military talents. He invaded Hin- 
dostan at different times ; and in the memorable battle of 
Puniput. fought in 1761, on the 7th January, he gave a 
decisive blow to the Mahratta power. He died in 1773, 
and was succeeded by his son Timour Shah, whose indol- 
ence was as noted as his father's activity. He died in 
1792, after a despotic reign, leaving his dominions to his 
two sons, Homnyon and Zemaun Shah. War soon broke out 
between the two brothers ; and the elder being defeated, 
the whole kingdom acknowledged the authority of Zemaun 
Shah. In 1796 this prince invaded Hindostan with a 
large army, and advanced to J-uhorc ; but he was obliged 
to retreat in consequence of an insurrection in his own 
country. In 1800 Zemaun Shah was dethroned and de- 
prived of his sight by his brother Mahmood. He was in 
1803 expelled by hi* brother Shuja. who was in his turn 
expelled by Mahmood in 1809, and had a pension as- 
signed him of 50,000 rupees per annum. Meantime Kun- 
ieet Singh, the Scik chief of Lahore, profiting by the 
confusion, conquered Pcshawer, the modern capital of 
Afghanistan. In 1818 Shah Shuja, impatient of retirement, 
attempted to regain his former dignity ; but failing in this, 
he was, with a lenity not common among Asiatic con- 
querors, allowed to retire with his pension ; and at the 
same time n pension was assigned to his blind brother 
Zcmaun Shah. The two rival competitors, Mahmood and 
Shuju, were in 1826 quietly residing, the latter within the 
British territories, and the former with his son Cnmram, 
at Herat. The country was then partitioned among the 
sons of Futteh Khan, and Yar Mahomed Khan wns ruling 
at Pcshawer. (An Arcount of the Kingdom of Cabtd und 
Dr^endrnries in Persia, fartaiy, and India / by the 
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AFRAGOLA, a large manufacturing town in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in the province of Napoli. It has 
three parish churches, and contain* 12,640 inhabit 
who produce, among other good*, GOOO dozen of 
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AFRANIUS, Lucius, a Latin poet, who lived nhout a Afrsolw 
century before Christ. He wrote comedies in imitation 
of Menander; and is commended by Tullyand Quintilian v 
for his acute genius and fluent style. (5nly some frag- 
of his works arc now extant. 
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Ancient HpHE knowledge which 
l^njrrsphj X to posterity, of this great continent, is of very limited 
ot Africa. cxU . nt> owmg principally to it* physical construction. The 
■Wl* Hi»«.rt of «,.,„!. which in a broad belt stretches quite across 
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nw want of any 
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introduction of the camel by the Arabs. 



every attempt to pass it until the 
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known great rivcr.except the Nile, that might conduct into 



This question being one of curiosity rather than utility, 
we shall only state the case, and the result* of the several 
i, without entering into the merits of the argu- 
i by the different parties. We are told by 



the interior, contributed to confine the Greek and 
colonists to the habitable belt along the northern coast. 
We know, however, from unquestionable authority, for 
so we deem the sacred records to be, that 4000 years 
ago the grandson of Ham fled to and settled in Egypt or 
>lisraim, names which that country has preserved to the 
present day ; and that JittOO years ago it wa* as well or better 
known to eastern nations than any part of Europe was at 
that time. The latter, indeed, may be said to have re- 
ceived the germs of civilisation from the Egyptian colo- 
nies on the shores of the Mediterranean ; for we have 
sufficient proof that Egypt had reached to a considerable 
degree of civilisation in the patriarchal ages, from the 
circumstance of the sons of Jacob proceeding thither out 
of Asia to purchase corn ; for a commerce in grain im- 
plies civilisation. The Carthaginians are also known to 
nave formed establishments on the northern coast of 
Africa at a very early period of history, certainly not less 
than 2700 years ago ; and the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
by ses dates as far back as 2300 years. We may con- 
sider, therefore, the coasts of Egypt, of the lied Sea, and 
of the Mediterranean, to have been settled and well 
known to the ancient Asiatics, who were constantly pass- 
ing the narrow isthmus which divided their country from 
Africa, and led them immediately from parched deserts 
into a fertile valley, watered by a magnificent river. Hut 
whether they were much or little acquainted with the 
western coast, which bound* the Atlantic, and the eastern 
coast washed by the Indian Ocean, is a question that has 
exercised the research and ingenuity of the ablest scho- 
lars and geographers, and has not yet been 
answered. 



menu advanced by the uirteront parties. We are told by 
Herodotus, that N'echo, king of Egypt, sent out an expe- 
dition under the command of certain Phoenician seamen, 
for the purpose of circumnavigating Africa ; and that, on 
their return, they asserted that they had accomplished this 
undertaking. Few of the ancient writers give credit to 
the story ; but, among the moderns, the Abbe Paris and 
Montesquieu have contended that this voyage was actually 
performed. Isaac Vossius and D'Anville have strong 
doubts ; and Dr Vincent and M. Gosselin maintain that such 
an expedition, at such a period, exceeds all the means and 
resources of navigation, then in its infancy. Last of all 
comes Major Hcnncll, who, in his elucidation of the geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, has done more than all the rest in 
clearing away the doubts of history ; and he argues the 
possibility of such a voyage, from the construction of their 
ships, with flat bottoms and low masts, enabling them to 
keep close to the land, and to discover and enter into all 
the creeks and harbours which any part of the coast might 
present. At all events, one thing is evident : if such an expe- 
dition ever left the Pillars of Hercules, and proceeded down 
the coast, the fruitsof it have nearly, if not entirely, perished. 

About half a century after this supposed expedition, 
the account of another voyage, down the western coast, i* 
contained in the Peripltu of Hanno, which has also called 
forth many learned and elaborate discussions among mo- 
dern geographers. The principal persons engaged in this 
controversy were Bougainville, Renncll, and Gosselin, the 
several results of whose researches will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table ; the first column of which exhibits the de- 
scription of the successive lines of coast, and their most 
remarkable features, as given by Hanno, who commences 
his narrative from the Pillars of Hercules or Straits of 
Gibraltar. The others show the correspondent modern 
positions, ss severally assigned by 
guished geographers. 



DESCRIPTION OP OBJECTS ON THE COAST, 
AS GIVEN BY U ANNO. 


MODES! 
BOUGAINVILLE. 


1 POSITIONS, ACCOADI 
RBNNELL. 


MJ TO 

GOSSELIN. 


Tht/materium, overlooking a vast plain (two I 
days' sail) J 

Promontory of Solaris, covered with trees 

A day's sail ; five cities founded; then arrive) 
at the great river Lixia, flowing from Libya j 

After sailing two days west and one day east, \ 
arrive at the island of Cerae 

A large river called Chretes 

A bay or lake, with several islands larger than 1 
Cerne J 

A large river, full of crocodiles and hippopotami 

Return to Cerne; twelve days' sail along the) 
coast of the Ethiopians ; then a Cape, formed f 
by mountains covered with odoriferous trees, C 
duubied in two day, ) 


Cape Can tin 
Cape Bojador 
Rio d'Ourd 

Arguin 

River St John 
Islands near it* mouth 
The Senegal 

Cape St Anne nearl 
Sierra Leone J 


Near Mamora 
Cape Cantin 
Difficult to place 

Arguin 

River St John 
Islands near it* mouth 
The Senegal 

Cape Verde 


Cape Mollabat 
Cape Spartel 
River Lucos 

Fedala 

River Rebeta 
Lake of the Negroes 
River Subu or Saboe 

Cape Geer 
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DESCRIPTION OF OBJECTS ON THE COAST, 
AS GIVES BY HA* NO. 


MODERN 
BOUGAINVILLE. 


POSITIONS, ACCORDI! 
RF.NNEI.L. 


iO TO 

COSSELIN. 


Five days' sail along an immense gulf 

A gulf called the Western Horn ; large island" 
with u salt water lake. Fires, with music,' 
and loud cries during the night- Three | 
days' sail 

Large flaming mountain called the Chariot of' 
the Gods 

New gulf called the Southern Horn, at which ' 
the voyage terminated. Another island and 
lake. Gorilla (oran outangs) 


; 


To Cape Talmas 

To Cape Three Points 

An extinguished vol-1 
cano / 

Gulf of Benin 


To Cape Roxo (em- 1 
bouehure of the > 
Gambia) ) 

Sagres 

Sherbro Sound 


Gulf of Santo Cnn 

To Cape Nun 

Fabulou* 

To the river Nun 



ceded along 
>inion of the 



Rastm The extent to which ancient discovery proc 
soasL the eastern coast of Africa, has divided the or. 

learned nearly as much as its progress on the western 
coast. Delisle, Hurt, and Bochnrt, made the discAvcry of 
the coast to extend as far south as Mozambique and Ma- 
dagascar. D'Anville could trace such discovery no far- 
ther than to Cape Dclgado ; and M. Gosselin contends 
that the ancients never proceeded down the coast beyond 
Brava. But Dr Vincent, who has entered more pro- 



foundly into the subject than any of his predecessors, and 
brought o great fund of learning to bear on the question, 
in his PerijJut of the Erythrtan Sea, has with great plau- 
sibility extended these boundaries to Mozambique and 
to the island of Madagascar. The following table exhi- 
bits at one view the comparative nomenclature and sup- 
posed identities of the several places on the coast, as 
found in the two ancient authorities and the two modern 
commentators ; and also the description of the coast. 



DESCRIPTION OK THE COAST. 



The cape at which the coast) 

turns to the south 
\ promontory and mart 

V considerable mart 

V promontory . 

A 



Aromata 

Tabai 
Opona 



f Apokapa the 
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r, the source of this celebrated river is still unknown ; 
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in ext renin m fugit perterritui orb«m, 

Occuluitque caput, quod ulhuc latet. 

The Car. We know nothing of the progress made by the Cartha- 
i-ginians in the discovery of interior Africa; but although 
it has been asserted that their merchants had reached the 
banks of the interior river, which we call the Niger, they 
have left nothing on record that will warrant such a sup- 
position. The story told by Herodotus at fourth hand, of 
some Nasamonians crossing the desert and arriving at the 
same river, appears to be deserving of very little credit. 
The Arabs. The people from whom we derive the first information con- 
cerning the interior of Northern Africa are the Arabs, who, 
by means nf the camel, were able to penetrate across the 
great sandy desert to the very centre of the continent, 
and along the two coasts as far us the Senegal and the 
Gambia on the west, and to Sofa to on the east. On this 
latter coast they not only explored to an extent far be- 
yond any supposed limits of ancient discovery, but plant- 
ed colonies at Sofa la, Mombas, Melinda, and at various 
other places. 

The fifteenth century produced a new era in maritime 
discovery. The voyages of the Portuguese were the first 
to give any thing like an accurate outline of the two 
coasts, anil to complete the circumnavigation of Africa. 
The discovery of America and the West India islands 
gave rise to that horrible traffic in African negroes, which 
has since been carried on without intermission ; and this 
traffic has been the means of acquiring a more extended 
and accurate knowledge of that part of the coast which 
lies between the rivers Senegal and the Cameroons, as 
well as of the manners and character of the people who 
inhabit this extended line of coast. The English settle- 
ments along this line gave opportunities for making sur- 
veys, and occasionally of visiting certain portions of the 

made by Captain Owen of {he navy, betwec/the Cape 
i or Guardefan, in the Arabian Sea, to the Cape 



The Porta- 



(1829) 

The uncertainty and the confusion that | 
geography of the interior of Africa, indue 
and scientific individuals to form thcmscl 



progress, as 



of Good Hope, and thence continued to the Gulf of Guinea, 
the completion of which is now (1829) in 
far as to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

wailed in the 
I a few learned 
themselves into an asso- 
ciation for promoting discoveries in the interior of Africa; 
under whose patronage those important additions made 
by Houghton, Hornemann, Mungo Park, and Burckhardt 
were effected, and under which an individual, who had 
travelled as draughtsman to Mr William Banks, has more 
recently been employed in exploring the source of the 
Congo ex. Bahr-cl-Abiad. In consequence of an opinion given by 
politico, pgj-k and Maxwell, as to the southern course of the Niger, 
an expedition was fitted out by the government to explore 
the source of the river Congo, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Tuckey, the result of which did not add so much to our 
information respecting that great river and surrounding 
country as might have been expected, owing to the great 
mortality of the party, occasioned, as it would seem, more 
from imprudent exposure and exertion, than from un- 
bealthinesa of climate. The next attempt to push disco- 
very into the interior of Africa was the mission of Oud- 
ney, Dcnham, and Clapperton, from Tripoli to Bornou, 
under the auspices of government ; which was followed up 



Discove- 
ries of 



I Clap- 



by another under Clapperton, 
to the same part of the count 



from the Bight of Benin 
which he had reached on 



servations for the latitudes and longitudes, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Gulf of Guinea. These two expeditions v 
have cleared away nil those conjectural speculations of 
the courses of rivers, ranges of mountains, and positions 
of lakes and cities, many of which are now ascertained to 
have no existence ; while others that do exist are found 
to have been placed on the map* several hundred miles 
out of their true situations, to tin utter confusion of t 
graphical consistency. In short, our maps of thi 
continent were very little better than those of the six- 
teenth century, wherein, as Swift facetiously says, 

Geographers, in Afrit map*, 
With tavnge picture* fill their gaps ; 
Anil o'er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

In consequence of the recent expeditions and surveys 
above mentioned, and a variety of other information, we 
are now in a condition to give a far more accurate and 
detailed account of this great continent than has appear- 
ed in any former edition of tilts work. It may be right, 
however, in the first place, to take a general and com- 
prehensive view of this quarter of the globe, on which will 
be found to exist many peculiarities to distinguish it from 
the other continents. 

Africa is separated from Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, and General 
from Europe by theStraita of Gibraltar; stretching from the description 



equator to about the average latitude of 35° N., and also to" 
the same degree of latitude south. It embraces every va- 
riety of temperature, from extreme heat to the mildest of 
European climates, the softness and salubrity of the Latter 
of which are experienced in the Barbary States, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the other hand, its tropical 
regions, especially on the sea-cocst, are most destructive to 
Europeans who attempt to settle in them, by diseases occa- 
sioned by a rich and swampy soil, clothed with an exuberant 



vegetation. The greatest length, from north to south, is Dime 
from Cape Serrat in Algiers, in lat 37. 18. N„ to Capesions, 
Laguillas, in lat. 34. 55. S.; and the greatest breadth. 



from Cape Verde, in long. 17. 31. W., to Cape Guardafui, 
in long. 51. 15. E. Iu mean length may be estimated at 
about 4000, and incurs breadth at 2000 miles, containing an 
area of 8,000,000 geographical miles. The northern por- 
tion of this great continent is fully twice the size of the 
southern portion, and may be considered as about equal 
to South America. South Africa is contracted to half 
the width of the northern part, and is, as nearly as may 
be, about the size of Australia or New Holland. The 
inspection of a map of the world would induce one to 
conclude, that the two continents of Africa and America 
were once united ; the bulging part of the former fitting 
in exactly to the Gulf of Mexico . and the bulging 
of South America, about Paraiba and Pernambuco, 
about the size and shape to fill up the Gulf of Guinea. 

Africa has neither the lofty mountain chains nor the 
magnificent river* of the opposite continent of America, tains. 
Of the mountain*, those of the greatest height that are 
actually known are the great cluster of the Atlas, one 
chain of which runs southerly to the desert of Zahara, 
and another easterly to the neighbourhood of the Syr- 
tes; two or three points of which are said to be per- 
petually covered with snow, which would give them an 
elevation of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. The cluster of 
Abyssinian mountains, on the opposite side, are very simi- 
lar in their shape and grouping to those of Atlas. Those 
parts which lie in the provinces of Tigre and Gojam, from 
being almost constantly covered with snow, may be con- 
sidered a* about the tame height a* those of Atlas. The 
which were supposed, 
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in the maps, to run across the continent in one unbroken 
'chain near the equator, are of doubtful existence an to 
their continuity. Where crossed by CUippt rton, they no- 
where rose to the height of 3000 feet ; but they were of 
granite : and a few degrees to the southward, and behind 
the river Cameroon*, two or three lofty peaks ore visible 
from the sea, which appear by triangulation to be from 
13,000 to 14,000 feet. Along the eastern coast, one conti- 
nued chain extend* from the Abyssinian range to the Table 
Mountain of the Cape of Good Hope, but of no great 
height, as far as known. Perhaps we may consider the 
continent of Africa as one great plateau, supported by 
littoral chains, presenting their steep sides seawards, and 
sloping gently into the interior, in which many rivers will 
be found to descend from them, that in all probability 
never reach the ocean. 

All the rivers discharged into the Mediterranean, with 
the exception of the Nile, are small mountain streams. 
The same is the case from Ceuta along the western coast 
to the commencement of the desert, a distance of about 
eight degrees of latitude. On the coast of the Zahara 
there are no rivers. The Senega), the Gambia, and the 
Rio Grande, are rivers of considerable magnitude, and 
each has its source in the same system of mountains. 
But it is into the Gulf of Guinea that the largest rivers 
of Africa discharge their waters. The Volta, the Benin 
or Formosa, the Bonny, the Old and New Calabar, the 
Rio del Rey, and the Cameroon*, are nil of them large 
rivers ; but nothing is known of them farther than some 
forty or fifty miles from their mouths, and they have 
been supposed, except the last two, to be branches 
of one and the same river. Farther down, and near 
the cmiator. arc the Angro, the Gaboon, and the Lopez, 
all ot which, with the others, probably derive their 
sources from the range of lofty peaked mountains which 
have been mentioned as seen trom the sea. Still farther 
south is the great river Zaire or Congo, and lower down 
■till the Coaiizo, and a few smaller ones, comprehended 
within the Portuguese settlements, which extend from 
about lat- 6. to 16. S. From hence to the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the exception of the Gariep or Orange River, 
one deserving of notice. On the eastern coast 

t of Suez, along' the whole coast of the Red 
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this cape to Pattah, in lat. 2. 15. S„ opposite to which 
is the river Obii or Zebee, there is not a 
note throughout the distance of 2500 miles. In 
tog hence southerly we have the 
Monghow or Mongallow, Mozambique, Quiloa, Lindy, 
Quillimane, Jambeze, Sofala, Inhambone, and Marfooma 
and Mapoota, which fall into De la Goa Bay. From 
hence to the Cape of Good Hope a few streams of little 
importance fall into the Eastern Ocean. 
Face of the A very short description will suffice to give a general 
outlineof the surface of Africa. Between the Strait* of Gib- 
raltar and the Gulf of the Syrtia, which is about two-thirds 
of the Mediterranean coast, the country exhibits a broken 
chain of mountains, interspersed with fertile valleys, in 
width extending between the S5th and 29th parallels, or 
about 360 mites. The rest of this coast, including 
; (which, with Abyssinia, extends to the 12th po- 
Ifel), is generally composed of fine fertile hills and dales 
and valleys, mixed, however, with deserts, in which are 
a few insulated spots of verdure, known by the name of 
oata. This portion of Africa belongs (with the excep- 
tion of Egypt) to the Barbary states of Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco. The 
southerly, is the 



im of any 
proceed- 
Mombas, 



tween the 29th and 16th parallels, or about 780 miles in Afrie 
breadth, and extending across the continent, from the* 
Atlantic to the borders of Nubia. It is inhabited only by 
wandering pastoral tribes who move about from one oasis 
to another, where a little verdure may be found. Some of 
these tribes add, to the scanty means of subsistence, the 
plunder of such feeble caravans as they may venture to 
attack, and others are employed in collecting suit and na- 
tron for the markets of Bornou and Soudan. The third 
region is that of Soudan, or the country of the negroes, 
extending in a belt quite across the continent as tar as 
Abyssinia, and from the 16th to the 5th parallels, or about 
660 miles in width ; a rich and fertile region, yielding, with 
little labour, all the valuable productions of tropical cli- 
mates. Beyond the latter degree of latitude we are in 
utter ignorance of what the rest of North, and the whole 
of South Africa may contain, with the exception of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Portuguese settlements on 
the eastern and the western coasts, between which they 
arc said at one time to have kept up a communication ; 
but if so, they have taken good care to keep to them- 
selves whatever knowledge of the intermediate country 
they might have acquired. The colony of the Cape, 
on the southern angle, extends not above 500 miles 
on either coast from that promontory. Thus, then, there 
still remains a tract of country at the least 30 degrees of 
latitude, by ¥5 of longitude, or about 2,600,000 square 
geographical miles, of which nothing whatever i* known. 

The vegetable productions of a country which embrace* Vegetable 
*uch a variety of surface, soil, and climate, must nece*-pr«luc- 
sarily be very varied. There is, however, a great *imi-' 
larity in those, both of the vegetable and animal world, 
which exist in the two temperate extremities ; and most 
of the larger kinds of animals, peculiar to ihi* continent, 
arc found in every part of it. north and south of the line, 
except perhaps in Egypt, which is too thickly inhabited, 
and on the broad belt of the desert, where there is nothing 
for them to subsist on. At the two extremities, the forest 
trees are not remarkable, cither for their exuberance of 
growth or their utility in naval and civil architecture, ma- 
chinery, or domestic uses. In the valleys, and on the sides 
of the hills of Mount Atla*,arc extensive forest* ; but in no 
t of the northern region. The erythrina, i 
or accasias, particularly the mimosa 
i 5pc*cicfi of* tiijilitirHi.i mid c *i 1 1 \ j -t of* i 
the huge adansonia, arc found in the i 

" at 

state. The scanty vegetation, however, that partially 
appear* on the surface of this " land of perpetual thirst, * 
this " leonum arida nutrix," is mosdy confined to the 
more humble tribe of royscmbri-anthema, salsols, salicor- 
nim, gnaphalise, and a few other species of saline and suc- 
culent plant*, which are able to support a feeble exist- 
ence in a soil un refreshed by rain or moisture. The 
southern extremity of Africa enjoys, in addition to the 
northern Flora, the magnificent family of nrotea*, and 
innumerable species of the elegant heaths. Hie tropical 
regions, it is almost unnecessary to add, abound with fo- 
rest* of the finest timber trees, many of them of dimen- 
sion* that can scarcely be credited. The finest naval 
timber, stated to be superior either to oak or teak, is im- 
ported from the western coast of Africa, chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone and the River Gambia. 
Throughout Soudan, wherever there is soil, vegetation i* 
most vigorous, and much more labour is requisite to keep 
it under, than would be necessary for the cultivation of 
alimentary and other useful plana, if the ground were 
once cleared. 

by the 
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Negroes 
the pro- 
bableabo- 



hand of mail, and which administer to hit sustenance, his 

'clothing and shelter, and also to his other comforts, ore 
abundantly supplied, without severe labour, in all parts of 
this continent, with the exception of the sandy desert. 
In the tropical regions, near the coast, they have the two 
most useful trues, the cocoa-palm and the common spe- 
cies of palm, which supply them, with oil and wine. 
They have citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, plan- 
tains, and bananas; rice and Indian corn, and various 
other useful plants, the introduction of some of which 
they owe to the Portuguese ; perhaps the only benefit con- 
ferred, in compensation for the many evils inflicted by 
them on this unfortunate people. In the interior they 
hove figs, pomegranates, plantains, abundance of fine 
yams, melons, gourds, and pumpkins; earth-nuts, coly- 
cynth, dourrha, and other kind* of millet; maize or Guinea 
corn, rice, vegetable butter, sweet potatoes, onions, and 
pepper. But the dourrha is the gram chiefly cultivated ; 
and from this, with a mixture of pepper and honey, they 
make the fermented beverage, known in almost every part 
of Africa under the name of ttooza, with which the negroes 
delight to moke themselves intoxicated. Cotton and in- 
digo arc everywhere cultivated with the greatest case ; and 
they have plants which afford them dyes of every stiadc 
of colour for their cloths. In the temperate parts of the 
continent, the finest grain of every species is produced, 
not excluding the maize and millets; every kind of Eu- 
ropean fruits and vegetables, and many of the tropical 
ones particularly oranges, lemons, and limes. All the 
varieties of grapes, figs, peaches, and apricots, are of the 
richest and most delicious flavour ; but apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries, are found to deteriorate, both at the 
northern and southern extremities. Melons, pumpkins, 
and every species of pulse, are as fine as can be produced 
in any part of Europe. In the northern portion grows the 
rhomnus lotos or jujube, on which tile lotophagi of the 
ancients are supposed to have fed ; and on the skirts of 
the desert, that most useful tree the date-palm grows in 
whole forests, affording a very considerable part of the 
subsistence of the natives. 

It would require a volume to name the several objects 
in the vegetable world. We proceed, therefore, to toko 
a glance at the animal part of the creation ; and first, as 
being most important, of its lord and master, Man. The 
first peopling of uny country is always an object of curi- 
ous research, though rarely productive of a satisfactory 
result. If we admit the grandson of Ham to have settled 
in Egypt, perhaps we shall not err in considering the rest 
of Africa, at least of tropical Africa, to have been ori- 
ginally peopled by the negroes, and every other race of 
man now found on it, whether pure or mixed, to be ad- 
ventitious. This hypothesis is grounded on the fact, that 
all the people now in Africa, except the blacks, can be 
traced to an Asiatic origin ; while no negroes were ever 
found, except as slaves, in Asia, though they ore met with 
on some of the Asiatic islands. Whether this nation, 
now confined to the tropical regions, were ever in possession 
of the two extremities of the continent, it were in vain to 
inquire ; but, considering their indolent disposition, which 
makes them averse from labour, and anxious to avoid it 
it is possible, their great delight being to bask i 



the sun all day, and to sing, dance, drum, and 
all night, we may naturally suppose they would make choico 
of a country where all the necessaries of life are cither 
produced spontaneously, or with the least possible exer- 
tion of those who arc to use them. This is not the case 
in the extra-tropical regions of Africa, where labour is 
required to render the soil productive. It has been con- 

I of the 



sphynx — that the ancient Egyptians were negroes ; the 
lips, however, arc the only negro feature in that extraor-' 
dinary piece of sculpture. But were it completely negro, 
it would prove nothing, unless it could be shown that this 
statue was more ancient than all the temples of Egypt — 
the Mcmnoniuni, Epsuiubul, Tentyra, the tombs of the 
kings of Thebes, and many others — in all of which the 
sculpture and the paintings of the human figure ore in- 
variably represented with features that approach nearest 
to the Persians, that original hive, as Sir William Jones 
has supposed, of the human race, 

lion of the orientals. The negroes are by i 

and inoffensive race, and their easy and l 
ition has been turned to their disadvantage, by tile 
facility with which they have suffered themselves, and 
still submit, to be dragged from their country and friends 
into a state of foreign slavery. Domestic slavery has 
undoubtedly existed in all times among the negroes, as 
well as among other nations, and without being consider- 
ed as an evil ; but the peculiarly unfortunate lot of the 
negro is that of being torn away from all his connections, 
never to sec them again. In the interior, the slaves are as 
happy and cheerful as their masters, and treated just as 
well; and strangers ore received by them witli cheerful- 
ness, kindness, and hospitality. 

Considering, then, the negroes as the sole aborigines of 
Africa, and the other races inhabiting this continent as ca- 
pable of being traced to an Asiatic origin, the numbers 
that have poured in are easily accounted for, by the faci- 
lity with which the Isthmus of Suez afforded them a pas- 
sage, like a bridge, from one continent to the other. They 
may be classed, according to the purity of their race, 
as follows : the Berbers, the Moors, the Arabs, und the 
Turks ; of the mixed breeds, the Copts, Nubians, and 
Abyssinian s, arc not greatly dissimilar ; the Caffres( Kafirs) 
or infidels of the eastern coast are obviously of Arab and 
negro extraction ; and the Hottentots, crammed into one 
single and the most distant corner of Africa, if not an 
original race, are, it must be admitted, a most singular 
anomaly among mankind. Of the Jews it is unnecessary 
to sjv any thing, as they arc scattered over the whole 
world, and everywhere the same. 

The Berbers are probably the most ancient inhabitants 
of the northern belt of Africa. The authors of MilAri- 
dates seem to consider them as the remains of the an- 
cient GVcw/er, to the west of Mount Atlas, and of the 
Libyans to the cost. But from whence did these two 
people proceed ? At present they arc found in dif- 
ferent parts of the continent under different names. 
The Shdlas in the mountains of Morocco, the Kubyles 
in the mountains of Algiers and Tunis, the Tibboos in 
the eastern part of the great desert, and the Tuaricka 
in the western and central parts of the desert, may all be 
considered as emanating from the same race. They all 
speak different modifications of the same language, which, 
though written in a character wholly distinct (if Oudney 
be correct) from every other existing, is said to partake 
of the Hebrew and Phoenician. Mr Marsden, who has 
paid great attention to the subject, has traced this lan- 
guage from the extreme east to the extreme west of 
Northern Africa, and conjectures that it may liave been 
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Northern Africa, and conjectures that it may In 
the general language of the northern part, an tec 
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Africa, dured, and the degree of latitude they inhabit. Their form 
'is generally well made, tall and thin, their carriage erect and 
independent. They are most abstemious, their food con- 
sisting chiefly of course brown bread, dates, olives, and 
water. Even on the heated desert, where the thermo- 
meter generally is from 90" to 120°, they are clothed from 
head to foot ; and they cover the face up to the eyes with 
a black or coloured handkerchief. Those who inhabit the 
desert live by plundering the caravans from Morocco to 
Soudan, or by carrying salt to Timbuctoo, Kano, and even 
as far as Soccatoo. Lander, the servant of the late Cap- 
tain Clapperton, describes a troop of 500 camels laden 
with this article for the Soccatoo market. " They were 
preceded," he says, " by a party of 20 Tuarick salt mer- 
chants, whose appearance was grand and imposing. They 
entered at full trot, riding on handsome camels, some of 
them red and white, and others bluck and white. All 
the party were dressed exactly alike. They wore black 
cotton tobes and trousers, and white caps with black tur- 
bans, which hid every part of the face but the nose and 
eyes. In their right hand they held a long and highly 
polished spear, whilst the left was occupied in holding 
their shields und retaining the reins of their camel*. 
The shields were made of white leather, with a piece of 
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silver in the centre. As they passed on, their spears 
glittering in the sun, and their whole bearing bold and 
warlike, they had a novel and singular effect, which 
delighted me." They ure, however, a very dirty people, 
ver wash themselves. Water, they say, was given 
i to drink, and that it dots not agree with the skin 
of a Tuarick, who always falls sick after much washing. 
They have partly embraced Mahometanism, and make 

They are exceed- 



I hey are i 
and tli.ir whole clothing, spears, 
if they have them, ure covered over 



use of water to perform their ablutions, 
ingly super ' 
swords and 
with charms. 

The Tibboos are apparently of a less pure race than 
the Tuaricks, being much more slender in their shupe, 
having softer features, of a dark shining colour, nearly 
black, but with little or no appearance of the negro 
features. The women arc described by Lyon as models 
of black beauties, full of vivacity, and fond of music 
and dancing. On the desert thev frequent all the 
wells and wadeys, or little oases, with their sheep and 
goats. Neither the men nor the women cover their 
faces, but have the same bold independent gait as the 
Tuaricks. The men are great traffickers in slaves to 
Bornou, Kanem, and Bagherrai, which they carry to Fcz- 
zan, Tripoli, and Egypt, in exchange for horses, which 
they sell at a high rate to the llornoucse. Thev ore re- 
ported to be greut thieves, laying wait to rob the caravans 
between Tripoli and liornou, but never daring to attack 
them openly. Poor as they are, they are constantly ex- 
posed to the predatory excursiuns of the more fierce und 
warlike Tuaricks, who carry on their marauding expedi- 
tions to the very frontiers of Domou and Soudan. The 
language of these several tribes of Berbers of the desert, 
as far as the few vocabularies extend, has been found to 
be very nearly the same. 

The Moors arc numerously spread over that northern 
belt of Africa which is known, as we have already suid, by 
the name of the Barbary States. They ure a handsome race 
of men, resembling in their stature and features the best 
formed Europeans or western Asiatics, but of a darker com- 
plexion. '11 icy are more robust than the Arabs, their 
features more full ; but they speak a dialect of the Arabic, 
abounding in expressions, however, that are peculiar to 
themselves. They are supposed to be the descendants of 
the ancient Mauritanians, from whom they derive their 



name, mixed perhaps with the Numidians, and subsequent- Africa, 
ly the Arabs ; and as Sail us t says that the Numidians and 
Mauritanians were originally descended from an Asiatic 
colony composed of Armenians, Mcdes, and Persians, a 
comparison of the Moorish with these languages might 
prove interesting to the philologist. The Moors arc de- 
scribed as a cruel, revengeful, and blood-thirsty race. 
They abound most in Morocco and Tripoli. The emperor 
of the former state was of the race of Moors that conquer- 
ed Spain, but since 1647 the posterity of Mahomet has 
sat on the throne; but the pasha of the latter state is of 
the Moorish race. The reigning family of both the one 
and the other, have been guilty of such atrocious and 
cold-blooded acts as make human nature shudder. The 
present pasha of Tripoli shot his own brother in cold 
blood, while he was sitting and conversing with his mother 
on an ottoman ; and two years ago, his second son, Sidi 
Hanict, who is to succeed to the throne, the eldest being 
in exile, deliberately drew a pistol and shot his wife, a 
beautiful Georgian, just alter her confinement, for having 
accused him of infidelity with two of her slaves. The 
Moors are temperate in their diet, and simple in their 
dress; but the women of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers 
wear splendid apparel, and deck themselves all over with 
gold, silver, and ornaments of precious stones. In the 
towns the Moors are merchants, and in the country the la- 
bours of the field are chiefly in their hands. On the borders 
of the desert, particularly in the Morocco dominions, they 
are found in considerable numbers, living, like the Arabs, 
in tents, and subsisting on dates, millet, and Indian com, 
in the most frugal and abstemious manner. Here they 
practise the art of weaving, and of preparing what is 
known by us as Morocco leather. They dye skins and 
cotton cloth of different colours; they manufacture swords, 
and decorate their scabbards with plates of gold and silver; 
muke stirrups and bridle-bits of single pieces of metal ; 
work gold rin^s, chains, bracelets, und all other decorative 
ornaments, with great taste and skill ; and are, in short, 
on ingenious people. 

The Arahs are spread over every known part of Africa, Arabs, 
and arc just now in possession of the finest portions of Sou- 
dun. Mounted on their camels, or the swifter species of 
dromedary called moJterty, they fly across the desert, 
ami hare planted the standard of their prophet from the 
shores of the Ked Sea to Cape Negro, and from the Se- 
negal to Sofala. " The conquest of Africa," says Gibbon, 
" from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, was first attempt- 
ed by the arms of the Caliph Othman. The pious design 
was approved by the companions of Mahomet and the 
chiefs of the tribes; and 20,000 Arabs marched from 
Medina with the gifts and the blessing of the commander 
of the faithful." This event took place in the year of 
Christ 047. These conquests, however, were suspended, 
and about forty yeurs afterwards the complete subjugation 
of this unfortunate country was reserved for Ackbah, 
whose career, as we are told, but not his zeal, was checked 
by the prospect of o boundless ocean. " He spurred his 
horse," says the Unman historian, " into the waves, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, with the voice of a 
fanatic, ' (ireat God ! if my course were not stopped by 
this sea, 1 would blili go on to the unknown kingdoms of 
the west, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and put- 
ting to the sword the rebellious nations who worship any 
other gods than thee.' " Gibbon had no dislike to an ori- 
ental hyperbole, and the one just quoted is made up from 
two French interpreters of Novaire s linryclupadia. Th« 
Greek colonists were expelled the country, but it was 
some time before the Moors consented to receive the 
lows, the religion, and the language of the Arabs. It is 
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Africa, the custom to speak of the conquest of Spain by the 
; but the motley crew which petted the strait, 
from Ceuu and Tangier, consisted of a far greater pro- 
portion of Arab* than of Moors. 

The true unmixed Arabs, or those who call 
Shirifs, the descendants of the family of Mi 
easily distinguished from the Bedouins and the 
tribes who have freely mingled with the people among 
whom they have planted themselves. The true Arab 
has a more lively and expressive physiognomy ; a com- 
plexion more approaching to the olive colour ; a small, 
dark, sparkling eye, deeply sunk in the head ; an angular 
face : a short pointed beard; hair strong and black ; a mouth 
but half-closed, discovering his teeth ; and a form of body 
more adapted for agility than strength. Those who dwell 
near the towns are cultivators of the soil, but the greater 
number lead a wandering pastoral life: and though capa- 
ble of the greatest exertion, and patient of hunger and 
fatigue, they are nearly as fond of an indolent inactive 
life as the negroes. Tne Arab women are almost univer- 
sally ill-featured, and when a little advanced in years 
arc horribly ugly ; notwithstanding which they exercise 
a considerable degree of influence over the men. 

It might have been supposed that the Moors and 
Arabs, who had driven the Greek and Roman colonists 
out of Africa, and who had succeeded in conquering 
Spain, when driven back out of the latter, would have 
been able to maintain their government in the former 
country ; but this unfortunate portion of Africa was doom- 
ed to endure the more galling yoke of Turkish ferocity, 
nurtured by fanaticism and ignorance. A handful of 
Turkish adventurers succeeded in establishing their do- 
minion on the Barbary coast, and, by the payment of an 
annual tribute to the Ottoman Porte, have ever since 
continued their barbarous rule, by means of a few Turkish 
troops, over the more docile and industrious Moors and 
Arabs. The Turku are an ignorant, bigoted, and indolent 
race. They will lounge whole days, lying at full length on 
the flat roofs of tht ir houses, or on the ground in the pub- 
lic places, or in frequenting the baths, or smoking opium 
and drinking coffee in the houses where these ingredients 
are sold ; but they arc very rarely found to submit to any 
kind of labour. In Africa, indeed, they are almost exclu- 
sively employed m the military service. The most en- 
lightened Turkish ruler in Africa is Mahomed Ali Pasha 
of Egypt, but he has yet done as little as any of the rest 
to meliorate the condition of his subjects. Aiming at in- 
dependence, since the fatal blow recently given to the 
Ottoman dominion, and being free from the fanaticism of 
Islam, there is some hope, by the ardour with which he is 
adopting European arts and habits, that he may live to 
regenerate the fertile country over which he presides. 

The Copts arc very generally supposed to be the de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians, mingled with the 
Persians who are said to have been left by Cambyses, 
and with the Greeks carried thither by Alexander and 
the Ptolemies, the Romans under the eastern empire, and 
most probably with the Arabs, more particularly those 
who inhabit Upper Egypt and Nubia. Their complexion 
is somewhat darker than that of the Arabs, their fore- 
flat, and their hair partakes rather of a soft and 
taracter; their noses are short, but not flat; 
fis wide, and lips thick ; the eyes are large, and bent 
upwards in an angle like those of the Mongols ; and t" 
check-bones also are high, ami their beards thin ; 
Dcnon says there is no grace or symmetry in their sh a 
and that their bandy-legs and long flat toes are ill adapt- 
ed for agility. Their original language, which they have 
■till preserved, is a relic of the ancient Egyptian, mixed 
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with some Arabic and Greek words. The Coptic alpha- 
bet, though evidently modelled on the Greek, contains 
some characters belonging to the ancient writing of the 
Egyptians ; and the knowledge of this language has 
greatly facilitated the alphabet, which Champollon by 
years of application has extended a little, and but a little, 
beyond the attempts originally instituted by Dc Sacy 
and Dr Young, and of which he has availed himself, 
without the decency of acknowledging the obligation, as 
he ought to have done. Tin 1 Copts are Christians, and 
addicted to trade and business ; a habitude which affords 
them generally employment under the ignorant and in- 
dolent Turks. 

The Nubians are a mixed race between Arabs andNul 
Ethiopians. The Harahras or Berbers, though somewhat 
similar to those already mentioned, are supposed to be a 
different people, or at least to have a greater intermixture 
with the Arab : their language also is different, as far as 
the vocabularies have been compared. Like the Arabs, 
they are so remarkably spare in their persons, as to have 
apparently almost neither fat nor muscle. Their skin is 
shining, and in colour not unlike bronze. " Their hollow 
eyes sparkle under an uncommonly projecting eye-brow ; 
their nostrils are large, the nose sharp : the mouth wide, 
but the lips thin ; the hair of the head and beard is thin, 
and in small tufts. They become wrinkled at an early 
age, but are always lively and nimble ; they only betray 
their age by the whiteness of their beards. Their phy- 
siognomy is cheerful, and their dispositions lively and 
good-humoured. They dress in a piece of white or blue 
woollen cloth ; earn very little by their labour, subsist on 
next to nothing, and are always attached and faithful to 
their masters. (Malte-Hnm.) These people are found 
from Darfbor to Sennaar, and they are described by 
Burckhardt, at least such of them as dwelt at Berber and 
Shcndi, to be a most debauched and drunken set, — men 
and women equally immoral and abandoned. 

The next class of Nubians are the Ababdfs, who inhabit AfcaMi 
the deserts to the east of the Nile. They are Arabs, but Arabs, 
differ in customs, language, and dress, from the Arabs in 
Egypt. They are nearly black, but have Asiatic features; 
live in tents, use little clothing, possess sheep, horses, and 
cattle ; but what they take most 
camel, smaller and more 
which they call aouine. They are Mahometans. Burck- 
hardt says they nave for ages preserved the purity of 
their race, and will not per: : their women to intermarry 
with the Nubians. " They pride themselves, and justly, 
says this intelligent traveller, " in the beauty of their 
girls ;" and he describes them as an honest and hospitable 
people. 

The Nubians to the west of the Nile are descendants, 
in all probability, of the Nuba or Ethiopians of Ptolemy. 
They are a gentic kind of negroes, with small features, 
flat noses, and woolly hair. They are idolaters, and, ac- 
cording to Bruce, worship the new moon. They use cir- 
cumcision, but feed pigs, and cat pork without any scru- 
ple. They are founa m this neighbourhood, and the 
whole way between the Nile and the great desert ; and as 
far down as Bornou are found a great number of different 
tribes of Arabs, mixed more or less with the original native 
blacks of Africa, of many of which Burckhardt has given 
the best account probably that is extant, from his intimate 
knowledge of the language and history of the Arabians. 
^Abyssinia is thc^ country of the ancient Ethiopians. Abyss! 

black, but their complexion is rather peculiar to 'them- 
selves, which Mr Bruce compares to the colour of pale 
ink ; or, as may be inferred, a sort of iron-grey. Many, 
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however, are described as of an olive brown, somewhat re- 
'sembling bronze. And although in their well-shaped 
forms, their regular features, and their long hair, they ap- 
proach to the European, there may still be discovered in 
their features some faint traits of the negro. The Ghcex 
language, in which the books of the Abyssinian* are writ- 
ten, is considered to be a dialect of the Arabic ; and the 
Amharic, which is the spoken language, and in use at 
court, though full of Arabic roots, is of a peculiar con- 
struction. It is concluded, therefore, that whatever the 
original race may have been, it has received a mixture of 
Arab blood ; and the maritime parts, most probably, at 
some period or other, have been peopled by an Arab co- 
lony. They have, however, successfully resisted Islam- 
ism ; but their Christianity is mixed with some of the 
Jewish rituals, and admits circumcision in both sexes as a 
harmless practice. The Troglodytes, who inhabit the 
country of Habesh, which extends along the Arabian Gulf, 
or Red Sea, seem to have changed little of the manners 
and customs ascribed to them by the ancients. The hol- 
lows of the rocks were, and still arc, their dwellings; 
they subsist by fishing, and breeding a few sheep and 
goats ; they speak the Gheez language, and are in all 
probability a trench of the original Abyssinian*. 
Caffrrs or Along the whole range of the eastern coast of Africa, 
from Cape Guardafui to within 500 miles of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are a race of people more or less black, ge- 
nerally of a deep bronze colour, large in stature, of a bold 
and independent gait, of fine forms, and strongly built, 
having the head shaped like the most perfect of Euro- 
peans, the nose a little arched, the lips somewhat thick- 
ened, the hair frizzled, but wiry rather than woolly, 
and, when suffered to grow long, hanging in spiral 
locks like so many cork-screws. They make use of 
different dialects of the same language, in all of which 
may be heard a mixture of Arabic words, more or less 
as they are nearer to or farther from the Strait of Babe I - 
mandib. The Portuguese, when they had first doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and touched at the Arab settle- 
ments on the eastern coast, learned from the Mahometan 
settlers, that these people were called Caffrea or Ka- 
firs, by which they meant only that they were infidels. 
Those tribes nearest to the colony of the Cape still bear 
the name. It does not appear that they anywhere ex- 
tend a great way into the interior, aa the whole of the 
many thousand slave* that have lately been carried away 
from this coa*t of Africa by the French, the Portuguese, 
and the Imaum of Moscat, were negroes, the warlike 
having successfully repelled every attempt of 
nfaraous traders to reduce them to a state of sla- 
The tribe nearest to the Cape colony call them- 
Kouasie. Beyond them are tile Hamboonaa, and 
at Port Natal the Zoola*. Those who inhabit the inte- 
rior to the north and north-west are the Boshuanas, the 
Barroloos, and the Wankeuens ; and thus, till we reach 
the Gallas, at the foot of the Abyssinian Mountains, each 
tribe has its own name, though they are evidently sprung 
from the same origin, a mixture of Arabs with the native 
black African. These several tribes subsist almost en- 
tirely by their herd* of cattle, and a little millet (holcus), 
and a species of bitter gourd, these being almost the 
only plants they cultivate, at least to the southward. 
More northerly, the country, increasing in warmth of cli- 
mate and fertility, may probably afford them spontaneous 
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In the southern angle of Africa, and confined within Afrim. 
very narrow limits, is a race of men totally distinct from ' -*~ 
every other tribe of people on that continent, and, in Hotten- 
some respects, from every known people in any part of 1 "' 4 ' 
the globe. Where they originally came from, and how 
they happened to be hemmed in, and confined entirely to 
this remote corner of the earth, is a problem not likely to 
be ever satisfactorily solved. The only people to whom 
the Hottentot has been thought to bear a resemblance, 
are the Chinese or Malays, or their original stock the Mon- 
gols. Like these people, they have the broad forehead, 
the high cheek-bones, the oblique eye, the thin beard, 
and the dull yellow tint of complexion, resembling the 
colour of a dried tobacco leaf; but there is a difference 
with regard to the hair, which grows in small tufts, harsh, 
and rather wiry, covering the scalp somewhat like the 
hard pellet* of a shoe-brush. The women, too, have a 
peculiarity in their physical conformation, which, though 
occasionally to be met with in other nations, is not uni- 
versal, as among the Hottentots. Their constitutional 
" bustles" sometimes grow to three times the size of those 
artificial stuffings, with which our ladies are now (1829) 
disfiguring themselves. Even the females of the iliminu- 
tive Bosjesmen Hottentots, who frequently perish of hun- 
ger in the barren mountains, and are reduced to skeletons, 
nave the same protuberances as the Hottentot* of the plain*. 
It is not known even whence the name of Hottentot pro- 
ceeds, as it is none of their own. It has been conjectured 
that hot and tot frequently occurring in their singular lan- 
guage, in w hich (he monosyllables are enunciated with a 
palatic clacking with the tongue, like that of a hen, mar 
nave given rise to the name, and that the early Dutch 
settlers named them hot-en-toL They call themselves 
t/ui-qua, pronounced with a clack. They are a lively, 
cheerful, good-humoured people, and by no means want- 
ing in talent ; but they have met with nothing but harsh 
treatment since their first connection with Europeans. 
Neither Bartholomew Diaz, who first discovered, norVusco 
de Garno, who first doubled, the Cape of Good Hope, nor 
any of the subsequent Portuguese navigator*, down to 
1509, had much communication with the natives of thi* 
southern angle of Africa; but in the year above mention- 
ed, Francisco d'Almeyda, viceroy of India, having landed, 
on his return, at Saldanha (now Table) Bay, was killed, 
with about twenty of his people, in a scuffle with the na- 

three year* afterward*, is said to have landed* a piece of 
ordnance loaded with grape shot, a* a pretended present 
to the Hottentots. Two rope* were attached to this fatal 
; the Hottentots poured down in swarms. Men, 
and children flocked round the deadly machine, 
did round the wooden horse, " - 
The brutal 
viewed w ith savage i 
of the deluded people. The Dutch effected I 

' tobacco, 
sub- 
sway tliey have received pro- 
tection, and shown themselves not unworthy of it. They 
now possess property, and enjoy it in security. One of the 
most beautiful villages, and the neatest and best culti- 
vated gardens, belong to a large community of Hot- 
tentots, under the instruction and guidance of a few Mo- 
ravian missionaries. 

Africa possesses in abundance all the larger kind* of Quadra- 

ridrupcds that are found on other continent*, with many J**l». 
t are peculiar to itself ; a*, for instance, the giraffe or 
camelopardalis, the hippopotamus, the zebra, the quacba, 
the gnoo, and some other species of the antelope tribe, 
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Africa, of the last of which there are about twenty, and the 
y ' two-horned rhinoceros, of which there are at least two 
varieties. Of the minor quadrupeds, there are also many 
•pecies unknown to other countries, and many yet, no doubt, 
remain to be discovered. 'Flic ancients had a strange no- 
tion, from the extraordinary nature of the camelopardalis, 
the ostrich, and some others, that newly-created species 
were constantly springing up in Africa, which is thus ac- 
counted for by Pliny : " Africa hoc maxime speetat, inopia 
aquarum ad paucos amnes congretjuntibus sr frris. Idea 
multiforme* ioi animtdium partus, carte faminis cujusque 
generis mart* aut vi aut vniuptate miscenle. Undr etiam 
vulgare Graria dictum — temper aliquid novi Africam 
offeree." A brief notice of some of the more remarkable 
animals will suffice, in the general view we arc now taking 
of the continent of Africa. 
TW GU That extraordinary animal, named the camelopardalis 
or giraffe, is found in all the dry regions of Africa, between 
the sources of the Senegal and Dongola; but it is doubt- 
ful whether it is ever met with in the rich soil of Soudan. 
There is reason to believe, however, that it is 
most parts of South Africa, as far down as the 
River, along the northern banks of which they are 

For a long time the existence of such an animal 
I to be doubtful, though various writers have 
their being exhibited at Rome ; but it is now 
tough, particularly since the pasha of Tripoli 
I over two living species, one for his Majesty, and tho 
other for the king of France. In its native country it 
browses on trees, particularly on a species of mimosa ; 
but when domesticated, which it soon becomes, it will eat 
any kind of vegetable food. On the passage of the two in 
question from Tripoli, they were fed chiefly on cow's milk. 
They are mild and inoffensive animals. 
The Hip- This singular and unwieldy animal, we believe, is pecu- 
l»pou. liar to Africa, in utmost all the large rivers of which it is 
found in considerable numbers, though it has been sup- 
posed to exist in the rivers of Sumatra. This is not very 
probable, as it would not be easily explained how it 
came into this insulated situation, seeing that it has no 
existence in India or China, or in any other of the large 
islands of the Indian Ocean. This amphibious creature 
seems to derive its chief sustenance from the land, though 
its dwelling is mostly in the water, from which it never 
proceeds to any great distance. It browses on the near- 
est shrubs, and feeds on the reeds of the marshes. " He 
lieth," we are told in the book of Job, " under the shady 
trees, in the covert of the reed and fens ; the shady trees 
cover him with their shadow, the willows of the brook 
compass him about." In their track, which is easily dis- 
covered by two deep furrows like the ruts of waggon- 
wheels, the negroes make a deep pit carefully covered 
over, into which if he once fall, there is no possibility of 
his ever getting out. The Carfrcs and Hottentots, how- 
ever, say that lie has learnt to be too cunning to fall into 
the trap ; and their mode of taking him is to watch by 
night, and to wound him with their darts or spears in the 
tendons of the knee-joint, which lames him so much that 
they easily dispatch him with their numerous hassagais. 
The little Bosjesmcn Hottentots, however, continue to 
take them in pits. Mr Burrow says, that in the Orange 
River his party shot no less than four in one day, out of 
one of which a perfectly formed t'<rf.:s was taken, wanting 
only the teeth and tusks. It was only seven inches long, 
while the weight of the parent was estimated to be from 
three to four thousand pounds. 
The 7.c- This curious animal, of the asinine tribe, is singular 
bra. from having its body striped in every part, from the tip 



of the nose to the end of the tail ; but its head is large, Africa, 
its ears long, and it is without beauty of form in any part v^*v^^ 
of its body. It is difficult, if not impossible to tame it, 
when taken at full growth, being vicious in the highest de- 
gree. An Irishman belonging to a dragoon regiment per- 
sisted in mounting a half-tamed female zebra belonging to 
the Landrost of Zwellendam. She kicked, plunged, and 
threw herself down, to no purpose ; the man kept his seal. 
She then threw herself from a high bank into a hole in the 
river ; the dragoon was thrown, but still kept hold of the 
bridle, and she dragged him to the shore, when turning 
quickly round, and putting her head close to his face, she 
completely bit off his ear. 

This animal is also peculiar to Africa, 
considered as the female zebra. It is, however, * < 
species, less striped, but much more robust, and better 
shaped, than the zebra, and not difficult to do 
A puir of these animals were to be seen not lorn 
ing a light carriage in Hyde Park. The late 



produced a handsome horse, partaking much of the form, 

produced two foals b *** 
were very visible, thous 
quacha to another [ 

him but at the time above alluded to. This fact I 
attested by Sir Everard Home, who examined the two foals. 

This animal, of the antelope genus, for so it has 1 
classified by naturalists, is a most extraordinary creature. 
It has been described as partaking in its form of the horse, 
the ox, the stag, and the antelope ; the shoulders, body, 
thighs, and mane, being equine; the head completely bo- 
vine ; the tail partly of the one and partly of the other, 
exactly resembling that of the quacha ; the legs and feet 
slender and elegant like those of the stag ; and lastly, it 
has the tuboeular sinus, which is supposed to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the antelope tribe. In the 
Syttema Saturee of L Larue us, it is described, by Sparrman, 
among the antelopes, and mentioned also a second time 
as a variety of the bos Coffer, under the description of eU- 
gans ti parvus Africamubos. It is so fierce, and so full of 
gamhols, that the Dutch boors of the Cape have named it 
the wddc beest. It possesses in an eminent degree strength, 
swiftness, a nice nose, and a quick sight. Its motions arc 
free, varied, and always elegant : whole herds of them are 
seen together in the plains bordering the Orange River. 
Truter and Somerville procured in the Boshuana country 
a much larger species called the kokoon, having a long 
flowing black mane, not erect and trimmed, as it appears 
to be in the common gnoo. 

The common two-horned rhinoceros of Africa is alto- The Rhi- 
gether different from that of India in its figure and cho- ■ 
racter. The skin may be called smooth when compared 
with the folds that are so remarkable in the Indian species, 
which is covered as it were with a hide of mail. The 
eyes are very low in the head, almost at the root of the 
nose, and close under the upper horn, and so minute, that 
one would be apt to conclude them of little use to so en- 
ormous an animal ; but by being placed in a sort of pro- 
jecting socket, nature has compensated this apparent 
want by giving them a greater range, allowing them, with- 
out moving the head, to sweep round a portion of the 
horizon equal perhaps to 260 degrees. The variety found 
near the mouth of the Orange River is called the white 
rhinoceros, being much larger than the other, having its 
hide remarkably thin, and of a pale carnation colour, all 
of which, however, may be the effects of age. Another 
as met with at a considerable distance to the 
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Africa, north -cut of the Cape colony by the missionary C&mp- 
«^V^«' bell, having the longer horn almost perfectly itraight and 
of an un usual length, while the lesser one was smaller in 
proportion. Ana Truter and Somerville, in the Boahu- 
ana country, met with a very large species, with the two 
horns nearly of the same length, which the natives called 
the jtckloo. This large animal, of one species or another, 
is found in all the woods of Africa, from Soudan to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
The Oms Of this family of animals Africa contains more species 
ur ElsnJ. 

than are to be found in all the rest of the world, und of 
all sizes, from the Large oreas, which the Dutch call 
eland, to the small pigmy antelope ; but then Africa is 
supposed not to |x>ssess a single species of the Cervut or 
deer tribe in a state of nature. The oreas is the finest 
species of this numerous genus; it has a Large dewlap, 
and other characteristics of the bovine genus. The male 
has been known to measure the enormous length of ten 
feet and a half, by six feet and a half in height. The 
flesh resembles that of beef, on which account the boors 
bunt them, and salt the flesh for winter provision ; and so 
easily arc these animals overtaken, that in all probability 
the eland has ere this disappeared from the colony. 
The Bubs. This is another large species, also partaking of the ox, 
Iiu or Ha. and hunted down for the sake of its carcass. Like the fbr- 
mer, this is also a mild and patient animal ; its size about 
seven feet long by five high. Like the eland, too, it is a 
gregarious animal ; but being easily hunted down 
species will probably disappear altogether. 
The Sireu- This is a noble animal, but somewhat inferior in size to 
ticerua or the buhalm*. It is 
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children, formed a circle round the plain on which they Afries. 
discovered a herd of antelopes : they then marched to- V- ^ v "^" 
wards the centre, narrowing the diameter till the objects 
of their pursuit were completely fenced in. The ante- 
lope tribe, more particularly the spring-bok, follow their 
leaders like sheep. An opening is made in the circle, 
through which oil endeavour to rush, and while impeding 
each other, the men with their hassagais get in among 
them and make a dreadful slaughter. 

This huge animal is found in all the wooded parts of The Klc- 
Africa, from the southern boundary of the great desert, P° 
to the Cape of Good Hope, on the eastern coast of which 
they ure still very numerous. Gigantic as it is, the ele- 
phant is a harmless animal in comparison with the lion, 
the leopard, wolves, and hyenas ; but if irritated, he never 
fails to seek revenge. The Caffres and the Negroes usual- 
ly take them in pita, at the bottom of which are fixed 
sharp stakes. The African elephant is of a less size than 
those of India, Pegu, Siam, Cochin-China, and Ceylon, 
rarely averaging more than nine feet ; whereas in the coun- 
tries above mentioned they attain the height of eleven 
feet. Dr Lich ten stein was assured by experienced hun- 
ters, and he was silly enough to believe them, that m the 
forests of Tsitsikamma, in Southern Africa, there are ele- 
phants eighteen feet high, that run in troops of 300 to- 
gether. Major Dcnham also says, that on the margin of 
the lake Tsad may sometimes be seen elephants of sixteen 
fttt high, in troops of 400. It does not 
that he ever had any opportunity of 
wise he would have corrected his 

This animal is the hot Coffer of the 
and is probably the most fierce an ' 
vine tribe. Its height is about that of a 
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lo dog is able to approach them, except when 
together like a flock of sheep, which sometimes 
in making their way through a narrow puss. The 
other antelope species that are met with in the colony of 
the Cape, are (token in the order of their size), the 
gems-bok ; (A. Oryx of Syst. Nat. and Patmm of Uiiffon) ; 
the blau-bok (A. Leucapkaa); bonte-bok (A. Scripta); 
the steen-bok; the boach-bok; the klip-springer ; the 
greis-bok; the duykcr: the reit-bok; the (Jrabie ; and the 
Pygmaa, the smallest perhaps of hoofed quadrupeds with 
the exception of the little Indian musk-deer. Many other 
species of this extensive genus are no doubt to be found 
in other parts of Africa. Two new ones were seen by 
Messrs Truter and Dmniell in the Boshuana country, the 
one named the palla, resembling the spring-bok in shape 
and horns, but larger; and the tak-heize, or wild crea- 
ture, so named from its ferocity, though apparently partak- 
ing of tbe cow and the antelope. Two or three others, 
apparently new, were also seen by Dcnham and Clapper- 
ton in Soudan. The numbers that formerly frequented 
the Cape have considerably diminished since the forma- 
tion of the new settlements to the eastward : even previ- 
ously to this, where the Caffres had possession of the plains 
of the Zeure-feld, their mode of hunting was not only 
mast destructive to the several kinds of game, but calcu- 
lated to drive them away beyond the limits of the colony. 
A party, consisting of several hundreds, men, women, and 



but it is nearly twice ita bulk. Its horns are twelve or thir- 
teen inches broad at the base, separated only by a i 
channel, which fills up with age, and gives to the ant 
forehead of solid bom, hard as rock. The-hon is said i 
times to measure his strength with the buffalo, but his at- 
tack is, as usual, by stratagem. Coaching till his prey is 
within his reach, lie springs upon his back, fixes his tang* 
in his throat, strikes his paw in his face, and pins him by 
the horns down to the ground. 

'Hie African lion is the noblest animal of his race. Tbe Lion. 
None of the Asiatic lions arc to be compared with him 
for size, strength, or beauty. Indeed it ts a remarkable 
fact, that all the animal* in Africa are superior to those of 
the same species in other countries, with the exception 
perhaps of the elephant, which, as we have said, is m 
•mailer than those of India, Siam, and Cochin-China, i 
also of Ceylon. The liabits of the lion differ little 
those of the rest of the feline tribe, lie seldom attacks 
openly, and not at all except when pressed by hunger. 
Much of his life is supposed to be passed in sleep, from 
which he is roused only by hunger. He then watches in 



ambush till an opportunity offers for pouncing on his prey ; 

ing present itself near his den, he walks out 
tanner of a cat * 
vances towards a mouse or bird, does the 



but if nothin 

'I I 



in the exact manner of a cat when she ad- 



ster approach a flock of antelopes or sheep, till 
be able to pounce upon his victim. The Hottentots say, 
and the Dutch boors of the Cape confirm it, that if a lion 
should get near a flock of sheep guarded by one of these 
people, he will invariably prefer the bipeof to the quad- 
ruped, and in doing so he snows his judgment ; for, to un- 
case a sheep of ita woolly covering would require some 
labour, which his indolent habits prompt him to avoid. 
The naked Hottentot requires no preparation ; besides 
which, he is generally well basted with grease. The lion 
is found in every part of Africa. 
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A fries. The striped Bengal tiger ii peculiar to India and lome 
V^vn-/ other paru of Asia; but in Africa there are variou» 
ipcciet of the tiger family* less powerful, but not less fero- 
cious than that of Bengal. Leopards are numerous and 
very fierce ; and a smaller kind, known as the tiger-cat, not 
less so ; and all of them, if hard pressed, will turn round 
and spring upon their pursuers. 
The Dog. The native dogs are of two kinds, one large, resembling 
the common wolf, and another small, not unlike the fox 
or common jackal. There are besides two species of 
ravenous wolves, which commit great depredations among 
the cattle ; two species of jackal ; and two of hyenas, one 
striped, the other a dark brown colour. These disgusting 
animals, in the early periods of the Cape settlements, were 
numerous in the caves of the Table Mountain, and used 
to prowl the streets of the town at night. Kolbc relates 
• a story of a drunken trumpeter, while asleep in the street, 
being seized and dragged along by one of these powerful 
animals. The man awaking, and without exactly knowing 

' and blew 
that he im- 
, ■»<! ran off at full speed. 
Other That curious animal," the sos Ethiopica, is found in all 
the woods, whose hooked tusks, curved upwards, have 
puzzled philosophers so much in endeavouring to explain 
their utility : they are certainly not intended, as an in- 
genious Frenchman suggested, to hang up the animal's 
bead on a branch while it sleeps. The earth hog of the 
Dutch is the myrmccophaga, or ant-eater. The kyttrix 
cristate, or crested porcupine, is also common; and al- 
most every species of the genus neerra is abundant- 
ly found in all parts of Africa. Baboons and monkeys of 
all sizes and varieties arc most abundant in the woods of 
the tropical regions; but the eynocephaius, or black baboon, 
is almost the only one that frequents the more temperate 
climates. Lizards abound in aU the sandy deserts, and 
two or three species of the camclecm; and the crocodile or 
alligator is found in all the larger rivers, to the great terror 
of the negroes. In fact, they arc as dangerous to man 
when in the water as the sharks are. The singular attack 
made by one of these animals on Iaaaco, who accompanied 
Mungo Park, would not be credited on less authority than 
of the unfortunate traveller himself. 
It is almost unnecessary to observe, that in such a cli- 
Africa, noxious insects and reptiles of almost every 
kind abound : scorpions, scolopciulras, enormous spiders, 
snakes, and other venomous creatures. But the Africans 
nurl'er less from any of these than from two other objects, 
which, though individually harmless, are, when in swarms, 
the greatest scourge that can be inflicted on a country. 
Termiu-s These are the termite* or white ants, and the grylli or lo- 
ur White cus ta. These ants, small as they are, construct their habi- 
tations of clay of an enormous size. Clappcrton met with 
some of these in his last journey, rising to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, and having the appearance of so many 
got hie cathedrals in miniature. In the extra-tropical paru 
they rarely exceed four or five feet. This destructive 
creature devours every thing in the shape of wood, leather, 
cloth, Ac. that falls in its way ; and they march together 
in such swarms, that the devastation they commit is al- 
most incredible. One of the Portuguese missionaries to 
Congo relates, that an army of these insects not only drove 
him out of his house, but ate the whole of it except the 
walla ; and another says, tliat having tied up a cow in an 
outhouse, be found in the moriung no tiling left of the ani- 
mal but the skeleton. Stories equally wonderful are told 
of this pernicious insect in India. 
Grjrtti or The locusts are still more destructive, for they some- 
lay waste a whole country. They are 



and whenever an army of these insects is on its march, Africa, 
not a blade of grass or leaf of tree or shrub escapes their '• 
voracious appetite ; and the tract of country over which 
they have passed appears as if it had been swept with a 
broom. In a few hours a whole field of corn is totally 
consumed. No remedy has yet been discovered to stay 
this afflicting scourge. The smoke of green wood seems 
to annoy them; but if they rise from one place, it is only 
to alight again in the immediate vicinity. It has been 
stated by various travellers of undoubted veracity, that, 
when on the wing, they form so numerous and dense a 
phalanx, as to obscure the face of the sun like a black 
cloud. 

Africa contains the hugest of birds, the ostrich, as 
as the largest of quadrupeds ; and it has specimens of the 
feathered race of all gradations of size, and brilliant plum- 
age, down to the beautiful little certAia or creeper. The con- 
dor vulture is not uncommon ; the percnopterus or Egyp- 
tian vulture, and the sociable vulture, are most abundant ; 
and all that Pliny has related of this bird, as to its sagacity 

We ore toldfthat if an animal should die'uTthever 
of the dreary desert, in the course of a few* minute 
will be seen, high in the zenith, a number of minute < 
descending in regular gyrations, and increasing in 
even- revolution, and these on their approach to the earth 
are discovered to be vultures. Thus descending even in 
the presence of man, they will at once pounce on the 
prey, which they devour with such greediness as frequent- 
ly to be unable to rise from the ground. The terpenterius, 
or snake-cater, called by the Dutch the secretary bird 
(from some quill-feathers growing out of the head), is the 
declared enemy of snakes, which it attacks wherever they 
are met with, and feeds its young with them. Eagles, 
kites, and crows arc abundant ; and guinea fowls, bus- 
tards of an enormous size, grouse, partridges, and quails, 
much more so. The Numidian, the virgin, and Balearic 
cranes, the rose-coloured flamingo, the solitary pelican, and 
a great variety of water-fowl, freaucnt the lakes and rivers 
of every part of Africa except the sandy desert. In the 
equinoctiul regions are parrots and paroquets innumer- 
able, and birds of the most beautiful plumage, but with- 
out those sweet notes with w hich our more modestly 
clothed warblers arc gifted. Nothing can exceed in ele- 
gance and brilliancy, on a sunny day, the numerous tribes 
of certhias, which, perched on the petals of the vase- 
shaped corollas of the pro tea mellifera, may be seen in 
great numbers, sipping out tile honey with their long 
scimitar-shuped beaks. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that on both coasts of Fa 
Africa, within the tropics, sharks are most abundant. 
Whole shoals of llietn may be seen in the Bight of Benin 
and that neighbourhood, following the slave ships in parti- 
cular, from which no day occurs without some unfortunate 
victim being launched overboard. On the southern coasts, 
on both sides of the continent, both the black and sperma- 
ceti whales are plentiful. The edible fish arc various, and 
some of them, of the perch genus in particular, are very 
good. 

Having thus taken a very genert.l view of the I .ice of the Dtxtribu- 
country, its productions and varied inhabitants, the nexttion of 
step will be to give a brief account of their particular dis- Africans, 
tribution and condition, state of society, habits of industry, * 
and other particulars, as far as our limit* will allow; com- 
mencing with Egypt and Abyssinia, continuing down the 
eastern coast to tne Cape of Good Hope, thence to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and returning along the Mediter- 
ranean to the Isthmus of Suez, whence we set out i after 
this to take a condensed view of the interior of Northern 
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Africa, as far as the late geographical discoveries- will with 
' certainty admit. 

The government of Egypt, under its present ruler Ma- 
homed Ali, is unquestionably the most civilized of any in 
Northern Africa. Perhaps also it is the most populous, 
and, with its late conquests, embraces a larger extent of 
territory, comprehending Nubia. Dongola, Sennaar, and, 
nominally at least, Cordofan, and Dartoor. 

The pasha nominally holds under the Ottoman Porte ; 
and his confidential officers, and those of the army, were 
mostly Turks, until the late unfortunate campaign with 
Russia, since which he is said to have discharged every 
Turk from his army. There arc however many Arabs, 
particularly in the upper parts of Egypt, and in the deserts 
on each side of the Nile. The Copts are mostly in Lower 
Egypt, and are many of them employed as writers and 
The great mass of the population are the fel- 
land, a mixed race of 



lahs or cultivators of the 

Arabs, Copts, and Negroes. The chief city is Cairo, which 
has often been described, and the principal port Alcxan- 




sions for their future journey, on which the pasha took 
care to levy a contribution ; but there is reason to sup- 
pose that these pilgrimages have received their death- 
blow by the late events. 

From Cairo, the two chains of hills which bound the 
valley of the Nile begin to diverge, the one turning east 
to Suez, the other north-west to the Mediterranean. The 
valley they inclose is the delta of the seven-mouthed Nile, 
all now closed up except two ; the one emptying itself into 
the Mediterranean at Rocetta, the other at D 
This great triangular plain owes its fertility to 
overflowing of the Nile, which is of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, that without manure or lying fallow, it has continued 
to yield an annual crop for several thousand years. The 
mud which the Nile deposits, on being analyzed by the 
French, was found to contain nearly one-half of pure argil- 
laceous earth, about one-fourth of carbonate of lime, the 
remaining fourth carbonate of magnesia, oxide of iron, 
and water. All kinds of grain and vegetables grow on the 
delta with the greatest luxuriance. Cotton, flax, indigo, 
carthernum, tobacco, beans in great variety, and cucurbi- 
taceous vegetables, arc the most common products of 
Lower Egypt. In Upper Egypt, Nubia, Dongola, and 
Scnnaar, the dourrha (holcus) is the common food of the 
people. The date-palm is seen in groves of thousands 
together, and gives a striking character to the country. 
Citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, bananas, figs, 
the carob, jujube, and olives, and the laurus Persia, arc 
abundant Hie cassia fistula and the mulberry are also com- 
mon. The few trees not of much use are chiefly confined 
to accacias or mimosas, sycamores and willows. 

They have plenty of good horses; those from Dongola 
being of an excellent breed. They have also fine asses and 
mules, camels and buffaloes, sheep and goats. Poultry 
is abundant ; and the factitious incubation of eggs, by 
means of artificial heat, is still practised. The Nile is not 
much celebrated for esculent fish ; and the huge hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile arc almost entirely banished 
from Egypt, particularly the farmer. The ibis, held 
sacred by the ancient Egyptians, is a species of curlew 
still extant; and the perenoptcrua vulture still acts as 
the scavenger of the towns and villages. 

The invasion by the French destroyed what little trade 
the port of Alexandria then possessed, which it ha* not 
yet rccovertd, though it is on the increase. Moat travel- 



lers agree in the melancholy feeling*, excited by the forlorn 
and neglected state of this once magnificent city, which 
abounded in temples, palaces, baths, and theatres, and 
which is said to iiave reckoned 300,000 freemen among 
its population, when it first fell under the dominion of the 
Romans. On Mahomed All's accession to the govern- 
ment, not more than about 100 vessels frequented the 
port : they arc now at least 1000. The population may be 
reckoned about 220,000. Rosetta is a dark and dismal 
city, the upper parts of whose houses, like those in the 
old towns on the continent of Europe, overhang the ground 
stories, and almost meet at top ; but it is surrounded with 
date-trees, bananas, and sycamores. Damietta is sur- 
rounded by a swamp or morass, which is noted for the 
excellence of its rice. It is a dirty town, with a consi- 
derable population, among whom fevers, agues, and blind- 
ness, are the predominant diseases. The former of these 
cities contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and the 
about 40,000. The total population of Egypt, 
of the . wandering Arab tribes, is reckoned 
2,000,000 ; and these pastoral tribes may perhaps amount 
to about half a million more. The Greek war. in which 
the pasha was compelled to take a part, and the annual 
tribute he has been obliged to pay to the Ottoman Porte, 
have greatly embarrassed his finances. Before the battle 
of Navarin, he is said to have had 30 sail of ships of war, 
great and small, and from 30,000 to 40,000 regular troops. 
To recruit these, both the agriculturists and the merchants, 
chiefly Jews and Armenians, have been greatly oppressed 
by new and excessive contributions. 

The condition of all classes of the population, but more 
especially of the agriculturiata, is as miserable as can well 
be imagined. It would appear indeed to have undergone 
no change for the better since the days of the Pharaohs 
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Turks, Mamelukes, 
country, as Niebuhr has justly 
enjoyed no interval of tranquillity and free- 
but has constantly been oppressed and pillaged by 
the lieutenants of a distant lord ; the sole object of both 
being that of extorting as large a revenue as possible from 
the hard liands of the peasants. 

In Nubia, the mass of the inhabitants who are named 
Barabras, or Bcrebcrs, or Berbers, are more independent 
than those below the cataracts of the Nile. They are 
found in Dongola anil Sennaar, and along the western 
side of the Nile, residing among the Arabs and Negroes, 
and their mixed oll^pring, from whom however they are 
easily distinguished. They are stated to be a frugal, 
harmless, and honest people, subsisting chiefly on dates, 
dourrha, and a few leguminous plants. When Mr Legh 
visited Dehr, »hich he calls the capital of Nubia, the 
cachef was drunk. He had 300 armed negroes at his elbow, 
and at least 3000 in the district. These fellows, as Burck- 
hardt observes, ore to be dreaded by travellers ; but there 
is nothing to fear from the Nubians, who are in general 
free from the vice of pilfering. This intelligent traveller 
makes a remark which is curious, that the size and figure 
of the Nubians were generally proportioned to die breadth 
of their cultivable soil, that is, in other words, to the 
quantity of food they had to subsist upon. The chief 
produce is dourrha, of which they make a kind of cake, 
not unlike the trffot the Abyssinians ; and they also brew 
a strong beer or spirit from it, called boota, which, it ap- 
pears, is known under the same name all over Soudan, 
and in which all classes were observed by Burckhardt to 
indulge to the greatest excess, a* he advanced to die 
southward, more particularly at Berber and Shendi. 

luth is Sennaar, which also submitted a 
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few years ago to the arms of the pasha of Egypt ; but the 
mountaineers to the southward and westward, between the 
rivers Azrek and Abiad, refused to acknowledge their new 
master. These mountaineers arc described as a fine and 
handsome nice of men, quite black, but with Arab features, 
which nearly resemble those of the inhabitants of Scnnaar. 
They are called Bokki, and resemble in their dress very 
much the Indians of South America, being covered almost 
with beads, bracelets, and trinkets, made of pebbles, bones, 
and ivory. The men have helmets of iron, coats of moil 
made of leather, carry long lances, arid a weapon resem- 
bling the ancient bills used by the yeomanry of England. 
A musket, which was new to them on the invasion of 
the Turks, they called a coward's weapon, which destroy- 
ed life by an invisible stroke. 

An American gentleman, who accompanied the pasha's 
army, describes the people from Assuan to Sennaar as 
differing in character and complexion as follows : Those of 
Succoot are less black than the Nubian and Dongolesc ; 
the latter are dirty, idle, and ferocious ; those of the third 
cataract are indolent, but honest and obliging. The Ber- 
bers are the most civilized ; the people of Shcndi and 
Halfeya are sullen, scowling, crafty, and ferocious ; while 
the peasants of Sennaar are a quiet and respectable peo- 
ple, but very much the reverse in the capital. They re- 
semble, he thinks, the Indians of America in 




the general characteristics of courage and self-respect. 

That long strip of land interjacent between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, and from the Isthmus of Suez to the 
Strait of Babelmandib, an 
or 780 geographical miles, is a 
rock und sand, wholly destitute of water. A 
chain of mountains bounds the eastern shores of the Nile 
like an artificial wall; and the boundary next the Ked 
Sea is in most places equally precipitous, affording very 
few, and these but indifferent, harbours. This country 
seems to have no particular name, though it is som 
called Habesh, by some Asiatic Egypt, and by 
African Arabia. The latter might be the 



African Arabia, lho latter might be the most proper, 
as it is chiefly inhabited by a few straggling Ababdc 
Arabs, with their sheep and goats, and by some mixed 
Arabs, and Negroes, and Copts, as fishermen on the sea- 
coast. Bruce calls them Agazi or Gheez, which means 
shepherds ; and they speak the Gheez language, which is 
* dialect of the Arabic. It was in this miserable country 
that the ancients placed the small race of men called the 
Troglodytes, from their dwellings being the caverns of 
the rocks ; and it was here, too, that the ancients were 
supposed to have worked the emerald and the topaz 
mines, and which the present pasha of Egypt employed 
a Frenchman of the name of Caillaud to explore and 
work. At Mount Zaborah, seven leagues from the Ked 
Sea, and 4o to the southward of Cosseir, he gives a mar- 
vellous account of a mine into which he descended through 
difficult and winding passages, 400 feet under ground, 
and brought back a hexuhcdraJ prism of emerald, litis 
mountain appears to be the Jebel Zumnid of Bruce, who 
" saw in four days more granite, porphyry, marble, and 
jasper, than would build Rome, Alliens, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Memphis, Alexandria, and half a dozen such cities." 
Belzoni thought these mines, with their pits and shafts, 
nothing more than stone quarries. The pasha, however, 
was so pleased with his emerald, that he gave Caillaud 
120 camels, and 50 Ababdc Arabs to take care of them, 
to load with the precious stones ; but the whole party, 
men and beasts, had nearly perished for want of water. 
He brought back, however, to Cairo several pounds' weight 
of green stones, which he called emeralds, but which were 
probably nothing more than beryl or aqi 



did not answer the purpose of the pasha, and the search 
was discontinued. He talks of thousands of excavations, and v 
traced the ruins of a Greek city of stone, 500 houses of 
which were still standing, in which were lamps, broken 
vases of earth and glass, and circular stones for grinding 
corn. The Arabs call it Sekket Bender el Kebyr. It was 
on this desert also that Ptolemy Philadelphia built the 
city of Berenice, which afterwards became the emporium 
of the eastern trade carried on by the Komans, and whose 
site is supposed to be near the port of Habesh. It was 
on this and desert also that the ancient Ascetics, equally 
ignorant and uncivilized as the savage Troglodytes, had 
their cells ; and it is said that the monasteries of St An- 
thony und St Puul are still inhabited by Coptic monks, 
who pretend to have power over the serpents and scor- 
pions, the demons, ana the few prowling beasts of prey 
that infest the country, while they are unable to protect 
themselves from the depredations of the starving Arabs of 
the desert. C osseir, and Suakim, and Massuah, are the 
principal ports on this barren coast of the Ked Sea. 

The name of Habesh, or the mixed people, is given to Abyssinia, 
the Abyssinians by the Mahometans. Abyssinia is a moun- 
tainous country of considerable extent, divided into seve- 
ral kingdoms, or rather provinces, as Tigre, Wagora, So- 
men, Dembea, Gojam, Amhara, Damota, and some others. 
Whatever may have been the primitive race of Abyssinia, 
it is evident, from the two languages of the country, the 
Gheez and the Amharic, being dialects of the Arabic, that 
the present inhabitants are a mixed race of Arabs and 
some other, probably that of the Copts, with a little of na- 
tive African or negro blood also in their veins. They I 
history which goes back to the celebrated queen of S 
who travelled to Judea to admire the magnificence of So- 
lomon, and is said to have brought back a living token of 
the effect which her charms produced on the Jewish king; 
and that his descendants continued to reign for 960 years 
after the birth of Christ. In the fourth century, the 
Christian religion was introduced into Abyssinia, and has 
continued ever since : but they retain the Jewish rite of 
circumcision. 

The city of Axum, in Tigre, is the ancient residence of 
the Abyssinian monarchs, who still go thither to be crowned. 
The obelisk described by the early Portuguese travellers, 
of a single block of granite, was seen by Salt, who states 
it to be 80 feet high. There are many ruins of temples, 
and palaces, and monuments, bearing inscriptions in the 
Greek, Latin, and Ethiopian languages. This town has 
now not more than 600 houses, and a few manufactories 
of parchment and cotton stuffs. Gondar is stated by 
Bruce to contain 10,000 families and 100 Christian 
churches. One quarter is inhabited by Moors or Arabs. 
There is a good market ; and the medium of exchange is 
gold, salt, and cotton cloth. 

The natives, whatever they might originally have been, 
are at present what the Arabs call them, a very mixed 
race, partaking much of the Arab and the Negro charac- 
ter ; and even their language, though confined to this great 
cluster of mountains, has a very considerable mixture of 
Arabic roots in it. Their manners are brutal, and their 
habits filthy. Their houses are mostly circular, und co- 
vered with conical-shaped roofs, which is the common 
form through the central parts of Africa, among the ne- 
groes, and down to the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The children go naked to an advanced age. They are 
excessively indolent, and all the works of artisans and ar- 
tificers arc in the hands of the Jews. The great lords 
have the newly-dressed food actually put into their mouths 
by their servants. They eat raw flesh, quivering almost 
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species of a mall millet, or rather grass-seed (Poa Abys- 
■inica) ; but they do not cut the flesh from the animal 
while alive, as Bruce has asserted. This is one of those 
romances, or exaggerated pictures, which brought his 
whole narrative into discredit ; but which, though cir- 
cumstantially false, is substantially true. The principal 
alimentary plants of Abyssinia are millet, barley, wheat, 
maize, and various cururbitaceous vegetables, and a con- 
siderable variety of fruit. Their domestic animals arc 
small horses, buffaloes with long extended horns, cows 
with bumps between the shoulders, goats, and sheep : be- 
side* asses and mules as beasts of burden. Most of the 
animals already enumerated as natives of Africa, both 
great and small, arc to be found in Abyssinia. 

Their southern neighbours, the Gallas and Shangallas, 
have more of the negro and less of the Arab blood in 
their veins, and arc somewhat less civilized. Beyond 
them to the southward and westward are the negroes, 
and to the eastward the Samaulies, who a little farther buck 
in the interior take the name of Caffres. 

From the narrow entrance into the Red Sea, or Babel- 
mandib, along the southern coast of the Gulf of Aden, 
and from thence south by Cape (iuardafui to Cape Bashas, 
in lat- 5. N'.. the whole te rritory of both coasts is inha- 
bited by the Samaulies, who are supposed to be a tribe of 
the same people as the Gallas, mixed, however, with the 
Arabs, who have from time immemorial occupied the east- 
ern coast of Africa down to Sofala, and whose language 
is partially incorporated with the native tongue, and traced 
through all the Samaulie or Caffre tribes, down to the co- 
lony of the Cape of Good Hope. 'Hie territory above 
mentioned was known to the ancients under the name of 
Asania. which is obviously taken from the Arabic name 
Aaine, a descriptive term signifying a rocky, barren, in- 
accessible coast. The rocky cliffs rise out of the sea to 
the height of three and four hundred feet, and where 
they cease, in about 7. 40. N., the coast is sandy, hut 
improves towards the equator. The want of harbours 
along this coast, the general barrenness of the country, 
the fierce ness of the natives, and probably the difficulty 
of procuring negroes in this portion of Africa, have pre- 
* any traffic of slaves in this quarter, 
i the equator to 10. 50. S., the whole country is 
clothed with forests of the finest 
no rivers, and 
The river Jubo or Jabon, or, as 
the natives call' it, Wooreenda, immediately under the 
line, is a very fine river, said to have its source in the 
mountains of Abyssinia. At Baas Boorghal, in lat- I. 13. S„ 
is port Durnford, having safe anchorage, and a fine river. 
The hays and harbours of Lamoo, Patta, Quavhoo, but 
particularly between Lamoo and Mandra Islands, in about 
the lat. 2. 15. S„ afford safe and convenient anchorage. 
The jiort of Melindo, in lat- 3. 12. s_. though deprived of 
it* former splendour, possesses all the advantages of a 
good harbour. The pillar erected here by Vasco de Gama 
w still standing. The island and city of Mombas, placed 
in the centre of a most magnificent harbour, sufficient to 
contain the largest fleets, appears to be the central point 



Mongallow. The whole of this country to Cape Delgndo, 
is under the dominion of the imaum of Moscat, who ap- 
points his officers to the several stations on the coast to 
levy taxes on the natives, and to participate, as he does 
largely, in the slave-trade. In fact, he is said to demand, 
as his share of the revenues, one-half, careless how they 
are raised, or in what manner the people are oppressed. 
The governor of Mombas, who exercises a sort of con- 
trol over all the other settlements, was so dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the imaum, that when Captain Owen 
culled there, he waited on him at the head of 200 chiefs, 
and at least 8000 of the inhabitants, to entreat that he 
would accept the country, in the name of the king of Eng- 
land, as a free gift, without any reservation or restriction, 
and take it under his protection. His Majesty's govern- 
mcnt, however, did not think it proper to accept the offer 
of a territory, nominally at least, belonging to the imaum 
of Moscat. 

From Cape Delgado, in about the lat. 10., to De la Goo 
Bay in lat. 26., the whole extent of coast, though every- 
where inhabited by Arabs, and Samaulies or Caffre*, is 
nominally belonging to the Portuguese, or the half-casts 
of that people, who arc held in great contempt by the 
Arabs some of whom told Captain Owen that they could 
at any time drive them away from every part of the coast, 
even their head-quarters, on the small island of Mozam- 
bique, if it were not for fear of drawing upon them the 
hostility of the English, under whose protection these 
Portuguese represent themselves to be. Iliis settlement, 
which once bore some appearance of prosperity, while 
suffered to carry on an uninterrupted trade in slaves, is 
now reduced to a very contemptible state. The popula- 
tion consists of about 500 half-cast Portuguese, a mixed 
rati- of Arabs and Caffres, and an equal number of negro 
slaves, the whole not amounting to 3000 souls. The si- 
tuation for trade is admirable, and behind it is a fine deep 
hay, with rivers that communicate with the interior, from 
whence they still clandestinely procure slaves, a small 
quantity of gold dust, ivory, bees-wax, rice and other 
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grain. 

In the district 



is also a fine river, named Qoil- 





To 



they had 



of Arab commerce on this "coast, more particularly in 
slaves, who are brought down in great numbers by the 
two fine rivers which fall into the southern and western 
sides of the harbour. The city is situated in lat. 4. 4, S. 
In 5. 30. S. is the Quillimane, one of the largest rivers on 
the east coast. Quiloa or Kulwa Island, like Mombas, is 
surrounded by a fine harbour, into which flow two large 
It is situated in lat. 9. S. There is also a port 



and river at Querimba, named Lindv, in lat. 9. 59. S.; 
and in 10. 7. is the great river and port of Monghow or 



an extensive delta ; and at Senne. it is I 

the i 

west, and the Suaba from I 
these rivers, Captain Owen 
Forbes a botanist, Assistant-surgeon Kilpatrick, 
terpreter, and three servants, accompanied by a ! 
guese serjeant. They arrived at Senne all well ; but i 
this the only Recount received of them was, that they 
all died. Senne is about 250 miles flrom the I 
river, and another settlement called Tete, 150 1 
in the interior. About a hundred miles farther west are the 
silver mines of Chieova; and on the Suaba, the other 
branch of the Quillimane. are Monica and Zamba, where 
it is supposed the gold mines are situated. Neither the 
one nor the other, however, is productive ; and the pro- 
bability is, that the small quantity of gold brought down 
ta Mozambique is collected by the natives from i 
the sand and the alluvial soil of the rivers. 

Sofala itself is a miserable village, having a 
who is a petty trafficker, with a small fort defended by 
about 60 soldiers, half black and half Portuguese ; the 
inhabitants a mixture of Arabs, Moors, Portuguese, and 
Negroes ; the country fertile, producing rice, pulse, pa 
wangoea, bl 
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The river lias a bar across its moulh, which is also the case 
with the fine river InhambanCs in lat. 23. 45. S. The whole 
of the coast of this district is intersected with riws and 
bays, and fenced in, as it were, with numerous fertile 
island*, remarkable for the number of large trees of the 

with wood, and the native inhabitants appear to be spar- 
ingly scattered along the coast. ^ ^ ^ 

k ark aT much as of thequeen of Shcba, is at the 
id of about 40 days journey from Sofula. The 
clothed in goat-skins, and subsist chiefly 
on rice and millet, manioc and sweet potatoes. Their 
weapons are bows and arrows. A small quantity of gold, 
topazes, and rubies, are brought down to Soiala. in ex- 
change for such luxuries as the governor, the chief trader, 
may have to dispose of. 

Do la Goa Bay, where the Portusuese establishments, 
if they can be so called, end, in about the 26th nnrallel of 
latitude, has the two rivers Mafooma or English Kiver 
falling into it from the west, and Mapoola from the south. 
A black Portuguese scrjeant, or corporal, with a handful 
of men of the same colour, command* a miserable fort in 
this fine bay. 

From hence to the Great Fish River, in lat. 33J. S., 
where the colony of the Cape of Good Hope commences, 
the sea-coast is inhabited by the llamboonas, the Mam- 
hookis, the Tambookis. the Zoolas, and the Koussie, or Ma- 
kousie, adjoining the Cape, all of whom are of the same race 
of people as those farther north; Caffres or Samaulies, or 
by wliatcver name they mav be called — a mixed breed of 
Arabs and Negroes. Trie Zoolas, who are stationed along 
the coast of Natal, having driven down their next neigh- 
bours to the borders of the Cape colony, and alarmed its 
nearest residents, the Caffres, about 500 F.nglish troops 
were sent into the country of the latter to drive them back. 
They resisted, and a battle ensued. About ten thousand of 
them, armed with spears, and covered with shields of leather, 
stood the fire of musketry, which seemed to make but little 
impression. Our troops then charged them with the bayo- 
net, and some accounts state that more than a thousand 
were left dead on the field before they gave way, while the 
cowardly Cadres, on whose behalf they were thus attacked, 
looked on, or rather began to massacre the women and child- 
ren, and to plunder them of their cattle, which, however, 
was speedily put a stop to by the English forces. In fact, 
the cattle form the chief support of these roving tribes, who 
on moving them from place to place in search of food, en- 
croach upon some other tribe, and hostilities ensue, which, 
with occasional famines, keep down the population to the 
level of subsistence. A little millet (holcus sorghum), and 
a sort of tasteless water-melon, and a bitter gourd, are the 
only vegetables they attempt to cultivate. 

It is not known how far trie Caffre race extend into the 
interior, but, from the number of negroes that are brought 
to c\ ery part of the coast, from the equator to Mozambique, 
and part of Sofala, it may be concluded that they extend 
to no very great distance ; nor is there any good authority 
for the great chain of mountains, which are called Lapoota 
or the Spine of the Earth, as laid down on the map*. It 
would seem, however, from the accounts drawn from 
some nrgro children brought down to Mozambique, that 
there must be high land in the interior, as they spoke of 
hunting the boar in the cold season, when " they can 
walk on the water." 

The colony of the Cape of Good Hope extends on the 
east to the Great Fish Kiver, and on the north to the 
Gariep or Orange Kiver, which empties itself into the 
Southern Atlantic in lat. 28. 50. S. While in the hands 
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of the Dutch, this colony was little more than an 
mediate convenient station between Holland and its In- 
dian possessions, from which it received tea, nankeens, 
spices, and other articles, in exchange for wheat 
rhich were raised chiefly by the labour of 
i; even the bows or farmers in the interior, 
who were of the laziest description of m 
only what was barely sufficient for their <™ 

tion of" Europeans was very limited, and all in good cir- 
cumstances. Since it has become an English settlement, 
the population is supposed to have nearly doubled, and the 
slaves diminished more than one-half: and in the course 
of a few years they will probably disappear altogether. 
The colony, however, can never become of much value in 
an agricultural point of view, owing to the very great 



proportion of waste land, unfit either for culture or pas- 
turage, which is at least two-thirds of the whole. The 
frequent visitations of drought, rust, and locusts, make 
the crop* of grain very uncertain, and numbers of cattle 
perish for want of food. The great value of this colony 
to England is its position as a half-way house to India, 
where troops required for the latter country become well- 
seasoned, and ni an emergency can speedily be forward- 
ed thither, a* has been done on several occasions. As a 
general emporium of commerce, there is nof perhaps a 
spot on the globe more favourably situated ; but the East 
India Company have strong objections to its being made 
a free-port, oreven to its receiving any India and China 
produce for the consumption of the natives, but such as 
may be carried thither in their own vessels. 

The exportable products of the Cape are, wine, dried 
fruits, hides, salted meat, ostrich feathers, leopard skins, 
a small quantity of ivory, whale-oil, wax, and a few other 
trifling articles, for which they receive clothing, furniture, 
and other manufactures from England Almost every 
species of animal, already enumerated as belonging to 
Africa in general, is to be found within the limits of the 
colony ; and nothing can exceed the beauty of the vege- 
table part of the creation, as our conservatories can testi- 
fy. About 300 species of heath are supposed to be scat- 
tered over the colony ; those of protea are numerous, 
beautiful, and magnificent ; the bulbous-rooted plants ore 
inexhaustible; arid those of a succulent nature, such as 
euphorbia, crassula, aloe, and eotelydon, in great variety 
and grandeur. Forest trees, however, arc scarce, except 
along the sea-coast, and arc aria* or mimosa'' along the banks 
of some permanent or occasional stream. Oaks, chesnuts, 
and other European trees grow well in the valleys, where- 
cver they have been planted ; and the fruit-trees of Eu- 
rope, with the exception of those of the apple and cherry, 
all do well ; and figs, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, and 
limes, are everywhere met with in great abundance in this 
fine and healthful climate. 

The western coast of the Cape colony is sandy and Western 
barren, with here and there a spring of water and a little c°s»t fmm 
verdure in the valleys. On it is the beautiful harbour of ~* e t-*jw to 
Saldanho, whose shores arc surrounded by sterility. From : 
the Orange River to Cape Negro, in lat. 16. S., upwards 
of 1000 miles, the whole const consists of sand-hills, with- 
out a tree or a drop of water, having only in all this dis- 
tance three bays entirely exposed to the north-west 
winds, the Great Fish IV.. Walvisch Bay, and Angra 
Pcquina. From Cape Negro, where the hilly country 
commences, to the equator, ore the Portuguese settle- 
ments of Caconda, Benguela, Angola, Congo, and I-oango, 
of the wealth and splendour of which we read so much in 
the old accounts of the Jesuits, who, to magnify their own 
merits and the success of their missions, exaggerated and 
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Africa, falsified their reports and descriptions wherever they 
V^*v^- / went. These colonies are now miserable in the extreme, 
and scarcely a trace remains among the wretched natives, 
a great part of whom are a sort of half-cast between Portu- 
guese and Negroes, of former prosperity, or of that religion 
to which these holy fathers represented many hundred 
thousands to have been converted. To add to the general 
stock of misery in which these countries are involved, the 
person who at present (1829) holds the throne of Portugal 
has banished thither several hundred families, who must 
perish from famine and the climate. Till within a few 
years, the governors and lieutenant-governors, and officers 
of black troops, and other employees, had subsisted en- 
tirely by the abominable traffic in slaves ; but this resource 
appears' to have failed them, not in consequence of the ex- 
piration of the time allowed by treaty for carrying on that 
traffic but because the interior hasbeen completely exhaust- 
ed of its negro population. Captain Tuckey's unfortunate 
expedition afforded some insight into the interior of the dis- 
trict of Congo. The extraordinary mortality that took place 
was never satisfactorily explained. The climate, after pass- 
ing the falls, appears, by Captain Tuckey's journal, to have 
been excellent, the thermometer having never descended 
below 60° in the night, and seldom rising above 76* of Fah- 
renheit during the day, and the atmosphere being remark- 
ably dry. " The slave-dealers towards the lower part of 
the river are described as the vilest of mankind, a mongrel 
breed of trench, Portuguese, and Negroes. Above the 
cataracts the negro population was far more resectable, 
but so indolent, that with difficulty they could be prevail- 
ed on to assist, on any terms, to push forward the canoes. 
Captain Tuckev states his reasons for concluding that the 
source of the /aire must be to the northward of the equa- 
tor, probably in those high mountains, a portion of which 
arc visible from the sea in the Bight of Biafra. 

Proceeding to the northward, and crossing the equa- 
tor, we arrive at the bottom of that great bay or indent 
generally known as the Gulf of Guinea, a part of which 
forms the Bights of Benin and Biafra. Beginning at Cape 
Falmas, the extreme western point of this gulf, we hove 
in succession the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the 
Slave Coast, the last extending from the river Yolta to 
Gabon under the line. The inhabitants of this great ex- 
tent of coast arc nearly the same, very much corrupted 
by their intercourse with Europeans, more especially at 
those several places where European settlements nave 
been formed. They are all intolerably lazy, and the 
richness of the soil, and the great heat and constant mois- 
ture, enable them to be so, and at the same time may be 
considered as some excuse for indolence. Nothing can 
exceed the fertility of the coast of Guinea. Maize, rice, 
hole us of various species, yams, cassava, sugar-cane, 
fruits of every kind common to tropical climates, spices, 
peppers, gums of five or six sorts, the oil, the tallow, and 
the butter-txec, cotton, indigo, and various dye-woods, 
arc produced with little labour, and many of them spon- 
taneously. Behind the Ivory Coast elephants roam in the 
woods and savannahs, in the latter of which the grass and 
reeds are said to exceed the height of 20 feet, and into 
which these huge animals retire to rest : these arc some- 
times caught by the negroes setting fire to the thicket*, but 
mostly by pitting. In Bambouk and Akim, and various 
other places, gold-dust is collected in the sand brought 
down the mountain streams, but in no great quantity. 
Sierra Higher up the coast is the settlement of Sierra Leone, 

I*one. which, as a place for civilizing the negroes by education 
and free labour, would appear to have entirely failed : it 
certainly is of very little value, either as a commercial or 
naval depot, and every body avoids itas much as possible, 
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on account of its extreme insalubrity. Its chief value in Africa, 
a national point of view is the great quantity of ship-timber, V-^v*»*> 
said to be superior to oak, which is brought down the river 
from the interior, and imported at a lower price than Eng- 
lish oak bears in the market. To the northward of this 
the half-cast Portuguese have a slave-dealing settlement 
among the Bissagos Islands; and higher up on the coast 
is the English colony on the river Gambia; and lastly, the 
French settlement on the Senegal. The chief articles of 
the trade which is carried on at the last two settlements, 
are spirituous liquors and tobacco ; in return for gums 
of different kinds, bees-wax, a litle gold-dust, and ivory. 
The territory in the neighbourhood of these rivers is in 
possession of various mixed tribes. Moors, Arabs, Berbers, 
and Negroes ; but the pure negro is rarely found among 
them, except in a state of slavery. The Felatas, under 
the name ot Foulahs, are numerous; so are the Serrawollca 
of Galam, the Mandingos, the Bamboukis, tin Feelops, the 
.Taint's, the Soosoos, and an endless number of tribes, half 
Mahometans, halt' Pagans, most of them of a treache- 
rous and inhuman disposition, very little advanced in the 
arts, conveniencies, and manners of civilized life, and al- 
most constantly at war with each other. The country in- 
habited by this description of people brings us to the 
commencement of the great desert of Zahara, the coast of 
which is occasionally inhabited by prowling Arabs looking 
out for shipwrecked vessels, which they plunder without 
mercy. This barren coast extends northerly as far a* 
Suz, where the emperor of Morocco's dominions may be 
said to commence, though the Moors and Berbers on this 
skirt of the desert are a lawless race, and scarcely pay al- 
legiance to any sovereign but of their own choosing. 

Why this Barbary state should be dignified with the Morocco, 
name of Empire is by no means obvious, unless it be that 
the title of Sultan has been translated into that of Em- 
peror. The present ruler is a Shirif, or descendant of 
Mahomet. The country is of great extent, and very 
varied in its productions ; but owing to the bad system of 
government, agriculture and commerce are both neglect- 
ed, and the population scanty, the highest estimate ot 
which cannot be considered to reach five millions, though 
Jackson, the loosest of all writers on Africa, has swelled 
it to fifteen millions, which is absurd. 'Die Atlas Moun- 
tains, which occupy the central parts, send forth their 
fertilizing streams in every direction ; and the perpe- 
tual snow which appears on one of the highest peaks, 
behind the city of Morocco, tempers the summer heat, 
and communicates a freshness to the climate, scarcely 
known in other parts of the African continent. Grain of 
every description may be raised in Morocco. All the 
fruits of Europe, and most of those of Asia, thrive re- 
markably well. The shrubby and herbaceous plants are 
rich ana in great variety. The oaks of Atlas are of 
good dimensions, but forest trees in general arc rather 
stunted in their growth. These are chiefly the qucrcus 
subcr, and ilex, thuia, mimosa, cedar, walnut, and chesnut. 
The olive and organ (elcodendron) supply them with 
abundance of oil. They have black-cattle and broad- 
tailed sheep in abundance, and bees producing the finest 
honey and wax. But the late emperor Muley Soli man, 
in one of his despotic mandates, prohibited the exporta- 
tion of oil, wheat, and wool, three of the most productive 
articles, which at once impoverished the agriculturists, — 
so much indeed, that wheat and barley have since been 
imported from Europe ; and the nephew, who usurped 
the sovereign power, ruined the merchant* and manu- 
facturers of Fez by his excesses and extortions. All the 
foreign establishments at Mogadore have left the place, 
except one suigle English house. Only twelve small 
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entered that port during the year 1828, which 
amounted formerly to thirty or forty : and these twelve are 
stated to have found a bad market, and not half cargoes in 
return. The port of Santa Cruz has long been wholly 
abandoned by European traders, and the town is now 
little better than a heap of ruins. The trade from Tetuan, 
Tangier, and Rabat is very trifling. 

The present emperor Muley Abderahman, like some of 
his predecessors, has been mostly employed, since his ac- 
cession in 1821, in efforts to bring into proper submission 
his refractory subjects in the southern provinces, who have 
felt themselves strong enough to refuse paying contribu- 
tions ; and in levying additional taxes, taking off heads, and 
confiscating the property of those who have any, parti- 
cularly that of Jews and Moorish merchants. Even the 
slave-trade with Soudan by means of the caravans has 
greatly diminished. There are very few Turks in Mo- 
rocco. The population consists chiefly of Moors, Arabs, 
Berbers, Negroes, with all their varied mixtures, and Jews. 
The last are subject to the worst treatment, but, as it has 




■ he hap- 

fix his abode. He is a plant that seems to be 
I for every soil, and generally thrives best 
pruning-knife is most applied. Among the Moors he is 
made to suficr beyond what any nature but that of a Jew 
could bear ; yet such is the ignorance of the ruling powers 
and their Moorish subjects, that the affairs of state could 
hardly be carried on without him. Most of the trades 
and professions are exercised by Jews ; they farm the re- 
venues; act as commissaries and custom-house officers, 
as secretaries and interpreters ; they coin money ; furnish 
and fabricate all the jewellery and* silver ornaments and 
trappings for the sultans, beys, and bashaws, and their 
respective harems; and in return for all this they are op- 
pressed by the higher ranks, and reviled and insulted by 
the rabble." Such is their situation in all the four Bar- 
bary states. 

lite chief cities of Morocco are, the capital of that name, 
supposed to contain about :iO,UO0 inhabitants ; Fes, about 
the same number ; Mequinez, not quite so many ; Tetuan, 
on the coast, about 20,000 ; and Tangier, 16,000. The 
buildings are flat-roofed, and the streets narrow and dirty. 
On the south are Tnfilet and Segilmessa, once populous cities, 
but now depending mostly on the caravans toSoudan, which 
resort to these places. Still farther south, and bordering 
on the desert, is the Bled-el-Jerced, or country of dates. 
The manufactures are chiefly confined to cotton and 
woollen cloths, silks, paper, and morocco leather. 

The Morocco territory is separated from that of Algiers 
by the desert of Angara, on which the Arabs pursue lions, 
ostriches, and antelopes, and plunder the defenceless 
traveller. The mountain chain of Atlas extends behind 
it, and separates it from the great desert. In front of 
these is a long tract of fertile country, productive of all 
kinds of grain and good fruits. Numerous rills pour down 
the sides of the mountains, some of which are frequently 
covered with snow, giving a freshness to the temperature, 
which is almost always agreeable. The southern parts of 
the range of mountains, and various places from the 
highest Atlas to the Gulf of Sidra, or the Syrtis, are inha- 
bited by tribes of Berbers, usually called Shillooka, who 
very much resemble the Tuaricks of the desert. 

The city of Algiers rises in the form of an amphitheatre 
on the side of a hill, surrounded by a wall, and having its 
sea-front completely protected by strong batteries, which 
have resisted every attempt against them save one — that 
of Lord Exmouth,— one of the most daring, the most 
doubtful in its issue, and most brilliant exploits oo record. 



The city is said to contain 80,000 inhabitants. It is placed 
in the midst of a country well clothed with all manner of v 
fruit-trees, among which are scattered a great number of 
villas or country scats, to which the inhabitants repair in 
the hot season. The city of Constantine is said to contain 
100,000 souls. Its site is entirely covered with broken 
walls, cisterns, aqueducts, and other ruins. Shershell, the 
ancient Csssarea, is covered with similar ruins of great ex- 
tent and grandeur. Indeed the whole of this part of 
Africa exhibits the remains of temples, aqueducts, am- 
phitheatres, triumphal arches, and other ancient edifices of 
extraordinary magnificence. Besides these, numerous 
other cities and modern towns arc found in the interior 
and along the sea-coast, as Mascara, Orun, and Bona ; near 
the last of which is the great coral fishery. The army is 
composed of Turks, who elect the dey, whose arbitrary 
power is in some degree mitigated by the divan, composed 
of the oldest and highest of the military officers. lie ac- 
knowledges the sovereignty of the grand signior. and pays 
him an annual tribute. One of the chief sources of re- 
is the monopoly of grain ; to which are added, con- 
the Jews and other 
the sale and ransom of prisoners, which has 
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Bordering on Algiers, and to the eastward of it. isTunU. 
Tunis, once the flourishing capital of the Carthaginian 
power. The hereditary bey is neither Turk nor Moor, 
but the descendant of a Greek renegado and a Genoese 
slave. Christians and Jews are less subject in this state 
to oppression and insult than in any of the other three ; 
and the Tunisians are also less addicted to piracy. Their 
great pursuit is agriculture and commerce, which are 
mostly in the hands of the Moors; but a vast number of 
Nomade Arab* are scattered over the interior of the coun- 
try. The cattle and horses are small, but the sheep are 
of' a large size. The southern side of the tail of the Atlas 
range of mountains is sandy and barren, and u desert in- 
tervenes between it and the oasis of Ghudamis, which, 
from its |xwition, ought to belong to Tunis, but nominally 
is under the dominion of the bashaw of Tripoli. The 
crops of grain are very line, and the Tunisians have all 
the fruits that are common to the other states. 

The city of Tunis, if we except Cairo, is the first in all 
Africa, and possesses a weil-fortified harbour. The Go- 
letta, a strong fortress, commands the roadstead, mid the 
entrance of the lagoon or luke. which, however, is navi- 
gable only by busts. The ruins of ancient Carthage ap- 
pear a little to the north-west of it. The ruins of the 
works that formed her harbour, and the remains of an 
aqueduct, are still visible. In the interior is the Arabian 
city of Cairoan, which for many centuries was reckoned 
the capital of Africa, but of which little is known at pre- 
sent. Its principal mosque is reported by the Moors to 
In.' supported bv 600 columns of granite. Along the coast 
are several towns and small harbours, as Sooui. Gubes, 
and I'orto-Earina, near which the ancient Utica wns situ- 
ated, where the younger Cato underwent a voluntary death. 
In all the towns of this state are considerable manufac- 
tories of silks, velvets, cloths, and morocco leather, and a 
peculiar kind of red cloth cap, which is very much worn 
by the seamen and peasantry of the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The state of Tripoli may be said to extend from the Tripoli. 
Lesser Syrtis or Gulf of Gobes to the eastern extremity 
of 1 Surra, on the confines of Egypt. On its deserts and 
its arid mountains arc numerous tribes of Nomade Arab*, 
Moors, and Tuaricks or Berbers, who frequently threaten 
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r in hit capital. It has a tolerably good har- 
a strong castle to command both it and the 
town. To the eastward is Lebida, the ancient Lrotit 
Ma</HO, where the remains of temples, triumphal arches, 
and aqueducts, are still visible. The French carried off 
a great number of large and beautiful columns ; and Cap- 
tain Smyth of the British navy sent home several shafts 
and capital", which were lying for a long time in the 
court-yard of the British Museum. Farther east is the 
town and bay of Mesurata, and beyond it the Libyan 
Pentnpolis, the ruins of whose five cities, Cyrenc, llarce, 
Ptolemais, Berenice, and Taukcra, still exist, under names 
scarcely dissimilar from their ancient appellations, and 
are still inhabited as towns and villages, but with a very 
different description of people. Cyrenc was undoubtedly 
the most ancient and splendid of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Africa, whose ruins and catacombs, scattered 
along the summit of the third stage of hills, or last terrace 
which overlooks the Mediterranean, are still magnificent. 
The succession of terraces corresponds very accurately 
with the description given of the face of the country by 
Herodotus ; and among the splendid ruins still flows the 
limpid spring described by him, along whose verdant 
banks the Arab now pitches his tent. Tolemata or l'to- 
lcmais, in the port of Barco, preserves it.< ancient walls, co- 
vered with inscriptions i antl the ruins of its temples and 
arches arc all to be traced. Here, indeed, we are on 
classic ground ; and modern travellers have fancied even 
to have discovered the gardens of the Hesperides. At 
Derne the country puts on a beautiful appearance, and 
receives fertility from the rills descending from the moun- 
tains. It is governed by a bey appointed by the bashaw 
of Tripoli, and so is Bengazi. These two towns arc in- 
habited by Moors, Jews, and Arabs ; but the greater part 
of the country is in possession of the wandering tribes 
of Arabs, who pasture their flocks as far as the oasis of 
Audjela, and along the edge of the desert to Fenan, both 
of which are, nominally at least, dependent on the bashaw 
of Tripoli. Of the sea-coast of this part of Africa, from 
Tripoli round the Greater Syrtis, of the Cyrenaica, and 
to the confines of Egypt, we have the best detailed in- 
formation as to its present state, its antiquities, and pro- 
ductions, from Delia (Vila and Mr Beechey. 
Interior of It is quite true, as Major llennell has observed, that 
Northern " nothing can evince the low state of African geography 
more than M. D'Anvillc's having had recourse to the 
works of Ptolemy and Edrisi to compose the interior 
part of his man of Africa in 1749." This map, and indeed 
all that have followed of the interior, are now ( 1829) ren- 
dered nearly worthless by the discoveries of modern tra- 
vellers. The first traveller who made much progress into 
the interior was Mungo Park, who proceeded from Pi&a- 
nia, on the river Gambia, to Medina, Fatteconda, Kcm- 
moo, Jarra in Ludimar, the frontier town of the Moors, 
who took him prisoner, and confined him at Benown for 
two months. On being released, he travelled, chiefly by 
the charity of negroes, through a wooded country to 
Sego, where he fell in with the Niger, so named by Leo 
Africanus, who supposed it to be the Niger of Pliny. 
From Sego, continuing his journey along the banks of the 
river, he reached Sillu, from which place he deemed it 
prudent to return, on account of the Jealousy of the Moors, 
whose ill treatment he had already experienced. Return- 
ing by a more southerly route, along the northern banks 
oi the great river thus discovered, as far as Bammakoo, 
where it appears first to become navigable, and passing 
through Manding, Konkodoo, Dcntila, Neola, and Tenda, 
he at length reached Medina on the Gambia, having add- 
ed greatly to our knowledge of this part of Africa. We 
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have no account of his proceeding farther in his 
journey than Sansanding, a little way beyond Sego ; 
all account of his discoveries from thence to Boussa, where 
he was wrecked, has perished with him. That he did so 
perish at that place, is rendered certain by the visit of 
Clapperton, and subsequently by that of his 
Lander. 

To Mr Browne we owe whatever particulars he was 
to collect (and, being kept a prisoner, they were not many) 
concerning Darfoor and the position of the oasis and 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; the latter of which 
were afterwards corroborated by Horneman. From a 
vocabulary of the language of the natives of this oasis, 
Mr Marsdcn came to the conclusion that they were the 
same people as the Tuarickt, who inhabit the western part 
of the great desert from Morocco to Timbuctoo. In this 
oasis, and that of Angela, the inhabitants grow a little 
* fruits 



grain, and cultivate fruits and vegetables, chiefly 
The women are mostly employed in weaving a coarse 
woollen cloth, the only covering they wear. The largest 
of the several islands interspersed among the sands of the 
desert, or rather a cluster of them, is Fezzan, the ancient 
Garamantcs, whose chief town is Mourzouk. This is the 
intermediate station in the desert for the trade of Bornou 
and Soudan with Egypt and Tripoli, receiving gold-dust, 
slaves, and horses, in exchange for salt, fruit, and vege- 
tables, goals and sheep for the caravans. The population 
of this oasis is stated to be from 70,000 to 80,000 souls. 
They cultivate barley, maize, pulse, and dates ; figs and 
pomegranates grow in abundance. They have no water, 
but what they receive from partial springs or deep wells, 
and it is generally brackish, from the salt and natron with 
which the soil abounds. 

II"-' Zahora or Great Desert has alao its oases, andTheZsha- 
wadeys or valleys, in which springs of water are found, "5 r ^ reat 
and shrubby plants, chiefly stunted accacias, and tufts of 0 *" 1 '"' 
grass. For hundreds of miles, however, the surface is one 
continued plain of sand, in some places blown up into high 
ridges, in others in undulating lines, like the waves of the 
sea. In parts of the desert, insulated hills of naked sand- 
stone rock, or ridges of hills, rise out of the sandy or 
stony surface, appearing like so many islands in the ocean. 
Many indeed have supposed that the Zahara must once 
have been the bed of the ocean, judging from the springs 
and pools of salt water, the flags of rock-salt, the beds of 
natron, and the saline particles that abound in the sand, 
and also from the shells and fragments of marine animals 
that are found in die limestone of Augela and other parts 
of the desert. On the eastern side is the Jiahr lie/lama, 
or sea without water ; and Riley describes an immense 
ravine on the side of the Atlantic, running from the sea- 
shore more than 300 miles into the interior, full of salt 
water springs, and the sandy surface incrusted with ma- 
rine salt, which 44 crumbled, he says, " under the feet of 
the camels like a crust of snow." The banks of this 
deep ravine were distant from each other eight or ten 
miles, and were from 500 to GOO feet high. This valley 
Riley calls the bed of an arm of the sea, and supposes it 
to he somewhere about the 20th parallel of latitude. 
Other travellers describe ravines of the same kind between 
the southern foot of the Atlas Mountains and the Zahara, 
like so many deep beds of a formerly existing sea, with 
incrustations of salt, rolled pebbles, and broken shells. It 
would be very desirable to trace the levels somewhere 
across the northern commencement of the Zahara, from 
the bottom of the Gulf of Syrtis to the Atlantic. We 
know nothing of the southern face of the Mauri tanian 
Atlas and the plains of Kegilmessa, and the Bled-el- 
Jereed, or land of dates ; and we cannot help thinking. 
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Afrit*, that while we are Rending out travellers to perish in the 
'-^v^-' central parts of Africa, it would be as well, in the first 
place, to obtain a knowledge of the emperor of Morocco'* 
dominions ; more especially of those parts to the southward 
of Atlas, and contiguous to the Great Desert. It ha* been 
suggested that the whole country between the Syrtis and 
the Atlantic, over which the Atlas chain extends, may 
have once been insulated, and in that state formed the 
celebrated Atlantis. This, however, is not very probable, 
but might easily be determined by a aeries of levels. 
Inhabi- The Zahara, miserable as it is, is not wholly without 
unt* of inhabitants. On the western shore are scattered a few 
the Dc- Moorish and Arab shepherds and goat-herds, usually 
looking out for plunder of shipwrecks. Towards the cen- 
tre are the Tuaricks, traders in salt, and robbers of the 
caravans ; and to the eastward, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of the salt-water pools and marshes of Bilmah, are 
the Tibboos, a leas pure people than the Tuaricks, who also 
collect salt for the Bornou market, and feed a few sheep 
and goats. 

SuuJan. The Desert ceases in about 15. north latitude, sloping 
gradually down to the fertile and well-watered countries 
of Bornou on the east, Houssa in the centre, and the re- 
gions already mentioned to the westward of Timbuctoo. 
Houssa and Bornou collectively comprehend that region 
of Africa known by the name of Soudan, or Land of the 
l^litolc^ * ttit . iorn i f u u 1 1 1 ] t . the rule of the ^liIluji Relloj 
a descendant ^of the Foula mbe, called by^ tlio^ncgroes 

el Kanemy of some Arab tribe. These two chiefs, dividing 
this fine country between them, are, or recently were, in a 
state of hostility, by which the poor and peaceable negroes 
are made to suffer greatly. The elite of the black troops of 
Bornou are habited in coat* of mail, composed of iron chains, 
with helmets or skull-caps of the same metal. The head* 
of their horses are also defended by plates of iron or brass, 
sufficient room being left only for the eyes of the animal. 
Bornou. There are 13 principal towns in Bornou. Kouka, the 
modern capital, i* situated on the eastern border of the 
lake Tsad. Among the other principal towns are New 
Birnie, Old Bimie, A (Fogy, Angola, Kabshary, Showy, and 
Angornow ; the lost of which is said to be the largest town 
in Bornou, and supposed to contain about 30,000 inha- 
bitants. The market held at this place every Wednesday, 
U said by Dcnham to be attended sometimes by 80,000 or 
100,000 persons. Bornou is intersected by two considerable 
rivers which fall into the Tsad ; the Yeou, which has its 
rise in a ridge of hills about Katagum, and which divide 
this country from that of the Fellatas ; and the Shary, whose 
source is unknown, but which falls into the lake from the 
southward. Kanera, to the north of the lake, and Baghcrmi 
to the westward, are dependent on Bornou ; but the coun- 
try to the southward of it, and as far as the great range of 
mountains, is in possession of the Fellatas. On all side* 
of the lake ore tribes of Arabs in great numbers, particular- 
ly those of the Shoua tribe of Beui Hassan, feeding their 
numerous flocks and herds. 

The climate is far from being healthful. Though situated 
between the 10th and 15th parallels of latitude, the cold 
of winter is sometimes very severe, the thermometer rare- 
ly reaching 74° or 75°, while in the mornings it usually 
stands at 58° or 60 s . In summer it rises sometimes to 
105° and 107°, with suffocating and scorching winds from 
the south and south-east. During the rains of summer, 
from the extreme flatness of the country, tracts of many 
miles in extent are converted into lakes. The soil is rich, 
but the people are indolent, and cultivate little for food 
but a species of millet, which they call grttxnb, and three 
or four kinds of beans known by the name of gufooly, tin- 



common food of slave* and the poorer class of people. Indian Africa, 
corn, cotton and indigo, with a little senna, make up nearly ' 
the catalogue of their husbandry. Indigo indeed grows 
wild, and with it they dye their blue tobe* or frocks. They 
have domestic fowls in great numbers ; and all the quad- 
rupeds and birds vrhich have been already mentioned, 
besides many others, are natives of the woods, the lakes, 
and the plains of Bornou. They have little commerce 
except with the people of Fezzan and Tripoli, chiefly tup- 
plying the Moors with slaves, horses, elephants' tusks, and 
ostrich feathers, receiving in return red caps, brass basins, 
coral, fire-arms, powder and shot, swords, and salt. 

The Soudan population consisted originally of negroes ; Hooan, 
but the Arabs, and the Moors, and the Berbers have con- the FelUi* 
verted it into a mixed race, in which not only the features country, 
have been changed, but the native simplicity of the pure 
Ethiopian destroyed, if we may judge from the character 
and disposition of the unmixed negroes, whom Clappcrton 
met with to the southward, beyond the line to which the 
Fellatas had carried their conquests. Corrupted as they 
are within the limits subjected by these people, Clapper- 
ton speaks of them in high terms of praise. In his way to 
Soccatoo, the residence of Bclto, the country not only im- 
proved in appearance, from the moment he crossed the 

cultivated, and^the plains were covered wiSTilerds of 
cattle. Crowds of people were on the rood from the 
market of Kano, bearing their purchases on bullocks, on 
asses, or on their heads. This city, the Ghana of the 
Arabs, is the great emporium of Houssa, about 15 miles 
in circumference, surrounded with a clay wall about 30 feet 
high, having a dry ditch within and without. The space 
within contains fields, orchards, and gardens. It is said 
to contain from 30.000 to 40,000 inhabitants. The market 
is well stocked with goods from every part of Northern 
Africa, and with European articles, even to English um- 
brellas. From Kano to Soccatoo the country increased in 
population, and town followed town in quick succession, 
most of them surrounded with walls and ditches. Clnp- 
perton says that this part of the country resembled one of 
our English ornamented parks, clothed with woods and 
clumps of trees, 

Bello sent out 150 of his horsemen with drums and 
trumpets to meet this traveller, and escort him to Soccatoo. 
This city he considered to be the most populous of any 
he had met with in Africa, though it was founded only in 
1805 ; but the mud walls of an African town are soon run 
up, and as soon demolished. It is situated in long. 6. 
12. E. Lit. 13. 5. N.. near to a small river which, rising in 
the hills between Kashna and Kano, and running to the 
west, is said to fall into the Quorra (Niger) at four days' 
journey to the westward of Soccatoo. Fhere is one city 
of considerable strength at no great distance from Socca- 
too, which Bello has not been able to conquer. It is 
named Goober, and the people, by the sultan s own ac- 
count, " are free-born, because their origin is from the 
Copts of Egypt." Clapperton, on his second visit, was 
present at the siege ot this place, of which he gives an 
amusing account, not very creditable to the army of Bello. 

By the second journey of thi* unfortunate traveller we Negro its- 
are made acquainted with the manners and habits of a lions of 
negro population in the interior, behind or to the north-'hei"'*- 
ward of the range of mountains that are supposed to cross r ' or " 
Northern Africa like a belC From the Bight of Benin to 
Soccatoo large and populous kingdoms follow each other, 
containing towns and cities of mud houses, surrounded 
with mud walls, peopled with 10,000, 15,000, 80,000, and 
even 40,000 inhabitants ; the country well cultivated, and 
the people employed in various manufacture* for domestic 
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uk ; such as wearing, dying, tanning, working in iron and 
other metals, and in pottery. In all the towns he found 
them a good-humoured, but a vitious and licentious set, 
both male and female ; fond of music, dancing, and drink- 
ing booza ; extremely superstitious, and placing confidence 
in the power of various charms. The chiet or king of 
Yourriba had as many wives, he told Clapperton, as, if 
linked hand in hand, would reach from one end of his 
kingdom to the other ; but these queens are less for luxury 
than for use, being employed in all kinds of hard labour. 
The emperor of China does not receive from his ministers 
more humiliating submission than does the king of Your- 
riba from his black vassals, who fall flat on their bellies 
before him, and cover themselves with dust. 

Next to Yourriba is the kingdom of Borghoo, whose 
capital is Kiama, famous for its horses. The sultan is at- 
tended by a body-guard of young females, when he makes 
his appearance in public. He waited on Clapperton, at- 
tended by six naked young girls, from 15 to 17 years of 
age, a white bandeau or fillet of white cloth round the 
fore-head, and a string of beads round the waist, being 
their only clothing. Each carried three light spears. 
" Their light form, the vivacity of their eyes, and the ease 
with which they appeared to fly over the ground, made 
them appear something more than mortal, as they flew 
alongside his horse." The subjects of Borghoo had the 
reputation of being great robbers, but Clapperton received 
nothing but civility in passing through their country. 
Kiama is said to contain 30,000 inhabitants. From hence 
he proceeded to Wawa, a town with 18,000 inliabitants, 
also belonging to Borghoo. 

From Wawa our traveller proceeded to the northward 
as fur as Boussa, situated on the Quorra, for the purpose 
of gaining information respecting the death of Mungo 
Park, which happened at this spot of the river. The re- 
ports varied, though they all agreed in the main point, 
that the boat upset over a ledge of rocks which here 
crosses the river, and the few that were in her were un- 
fortunately drowned. It appears, too, that by a mistake 
they were engaged in hostility at the moment with the 
natives on shore. On Lander's return, the sultan of 
Boussa employed him in cleaning some muskets, six of 
which had the Tower mark upon them. Clapperton got 
some indirect information respecting Park's papers, but 
it appeared doubtful whether they were still in exist- 
ence. On his return to Wawa, he fell in with a coflle or 
caravan, from Ashantcc to Hou&sa, which occupied a long 
line of march, consisting of bullocks, asses, horses, and wo- 
men and men to the amount of a thousand persons. From 
Wawa he proceeded to the ferry of the river Quorra, 
which was here about the width of the Thames at West- 
minster. Having crossed the river, the first town was 
Koolfa, in Nyffe, a walled town, containing from twelve 
to hi teen thousand inhabitants, Mussulmans and Pagans. 
Here the whole night was spent in singing, dancing, and 
linnkiriL t)ooz&* lit \ out! tliis, towns mid \ i11i.il, lk i ncrons* 
ed in number, and the fields wer 
had hitherto been the case ; but every 

the inroads of the Fellatas, who 
in this part of Africa. 
Zaria, "the capital of Zeg-zeg, is a large Fellata city, as 
and has several Mahometan mosques 

I to be very beautiful and well cultivated, 
which continues to be the character of the country the 
whole way from thence to Kano. On the whole, it may be 
collected from this interesting journey of Clapperton, that 
though sobriety and cliastity form no part of the 
they arc a happy, 





and sociable people, undergoing just as much labour as is Africa. 

necessary to procure them food, clothing, and booza ; and,^^" v "^-' 
having accomplished this, preferring to bask in the sun, 
or to sleep in the shade all day, and to commit all kinds 
of debauchery in the night; just like the booza-drinkcrs 
of Berber and Shendi, as described by the late Mr 
Burckhardt. 

It would appear, from the journal of Clapperton'* ser- 
vant, on his return by a more easterly route, that the in- 
habitants are several degrees lower in the scale of civili- 
sation titan those more to the westward. In one place, 
men, women, and children exposed themselves without 
any covering whatever; and a range of hills to the east- 
ward of his route was pointed out as being inhabited by 
a ferocious tribe of people called Yam-tfamt, who were 
declared by all to be cannibals. The Sultan Bello assur- 
ed Clapperton that he had seen these people eat human 
flesh. These, however, may be considered as exceptions. 
The great mass of the people are gentle and docile; but 
so long as the Fellatas send out their marauding parties 
to carry off slaves and cattle, there is little reason to ex- 
pect they will make any progress in civilisation. Domes- 
tic slavery has in all probability existed among them for 
ages past, and even yet the slave appears to be treated 
like any other member of the family ; but the foreign 
slave-trade, that greatest of all curses, leads to perpetual 
wars among neighbouring tribes, it being well known that 
a coflle of human beings is a species of traffic easiest to 
be conveyed to the sea-coast, and fetches there the high- 
est prices, for which the venders arc enabled to purchase 
in return ardent spirits and other articles suited to their 
depraved appetites. There is one way, and but one, of 
putting an end to this infamous traffic, and that is by all the 
maritime nations of Europe and America declaring it to 
be piracy ; but there are too many interested in its con- 
tinuance to allow us to indulge a ho|>e that this will ever 
be done. 

The discoveries of Clapperton and Denham have done Improved 
much to reform the geography of Northern Africa, theP^« r »P h 7 
maps of which were disgraceful to that branch of know- 0 ^?™ 1 ' 
ledge in the nineteenth century. All those gratuitous cnl ' 
lakes, rivers, and mountains, put down at random to fill 
up the vacant paper, may now be swept away, and those 
cities or towns that do exist, be placed in their proper 
situations; some of which, before the late expeditions, 
were from 300 to 500 miles out of their true positions. 
The Arab writers, from Edrisi downwards, appear to have 
been wholly ignorant of the course of the Johba or Quorra, 
some making it run directly eastward, as far as the Nile 
of Egypt, and others in a contrary direction. Some placed 
the cities of Kashna, Kano, Nyffe, &c along its banks, all 
in an easterly series ; mistaking possibly, as they make no 
use of river navigation, the Yeou for a continuation of the 
said Quorra; a mistake that a very ingenious French writer 
has fallen into, even subsequently to the publication of 
ullages increas- Clappcrton's journal ; and an English author has also done 
cultivated than the same, and curried its waters underground through the 
Great Desert, and into the Gulf of the Syrtis. We now 
know that, at some distance beyond Timbuctoo, the Johba 
or Quorra, the Niger of modem days, turns off to the 
southward, passes to the westward of Soccatoo, through 
Boussa, where Park was wrecked, skirts the province of 
Nyffe, and continues to flow southerly to at least the 9th 
parallel of latitude; and here all information as to its 




But there can only be two al 

the range of granite mountains, 
60 miles, and height 
from 20W to 3000 feet, and falls into the Bight of Benin, 
through the river Formosa,— or, that it 
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Africa eastward, join* the Shary, and fall* into the lake Tsad. Tes- 
II timonies, such as they are, have hcen procured in favour 
African 0 f both suppositions ; and if those for the latter course 
Jnujtuu™.^ lhc mo<t gtrong , hosc for thc formt . r perhaps be 

considered as the more probable. In what direction thc 
waters of the Tsad discharge themselves, is as yet mere 
conjecture, as little is known for certain to the eastward of 
that lake ; but thc water of the lake being at all times fresh, 
which it could not be if discharged only by evaporation, 
there must be some outlet, and that outlet will probably 
be found on the yet unexamined eastern side, creeping 
on in a connected chain of nearly stagnant pools to the 
" dead-flowing" stream of the Bahr-el-Abiad. 

Thc Bahr-el-Abiad. as far as it has yet been traced 
from its junction with the Nile, strongly favours this suppo- 
sition. It has been ascended as far as Air.-, by Monsieur 
Linan t, in the employ of the African Association. It has 
been ascended by M. Kouppcl ; and Lord I'rudhoe and 
Major Felix ascended it to a considerable distance, and 
obtained some curious information of the country through 
which it passes, and the singular character of the river. 
For a great part of the year it is very shallow, and the water 
nearly stagnant ; its width extends from two to twenty 
miles ; and it is thickly studded with island* that are cover- 
ed with fine forest-trees. In this state it resembles an end- 
less lake rather than a river ; but when the freshes come 
down, about the same time as the Kile begins to swell, 
they are not gradual, like those of that river, but thc tor- 
rent rises with great rapidity, sweeping all before it, and 
bringing down most extraordinary multitudes of fish. 
These circumstances led the travellers to conclude that 
it was supplied from some great reservoir far in the west, 
and that this reservoir is probably the lake Tsad. Some 
of thc officers of thc pasha of Egypt's army had been 
nearly 400 miles up the river, still coining from the set- 
ting sun; and in that direction not a mountain nor a hill of 
any size was visible. It would seem, therefore, to form a 
sort of great drain to carry off the waters of Bornou, and 
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lakes arc said to be situated. 

The Bahr-cl-Azrck and the Nile may be 
one and the same river : they have thc same character in v 
all respects ; the same high banks, with the same dark soil, 
which gives a colour to thc water : the same birds, thc 
same fish, and the same plants, accompany both ; but thc 
Bahr-el-Abiad and the Nile are totally different. Low 
meadow banks accompany the former, as far as it has been 
traced ; the birds, the fish, and the animals, arc wholly 
distinct. The elephant, the hippopotamus, and the rhino- 
ceros, arc here found in whole herds. They are unknown 
in the neighbourhood of the Nile. The water of the one 
is black and turbid ; of the other it is of a white opal 
colour. The only difficulty in exploring this interesting 
river upwards seems to be the hostility of a tribe, at 150 or 
200 miles from its junction with the Nile, called Shillooks, 
who arc a large race of men, entirely black, and without 
clothing, and are representee! by their lower neighbours, 
not exactly as cannibals, for they never can want fish to 
eat, but as a very fierce and savage race. But the real 
character of people living in a savage state is not to be 
procured from their neighbours, especially when in a state 
of warfare with each other. The Shillooks, however, may 
easily be passed, by proceeding through the Denka coun- 
try on the right bank, or to the southward between the 
mountains and the Bahr-el-Abiad, where an intelligent 
sheik of thc name of I drees Adelan resides ; who, being 
now subject to thc pasha of Egypt, would readily conduct 
ony traveller, recommended by the pasha, beyond the 
territory of these formidable blacks, where would proba- 
bly be met some of those pastoral tribes of Arabs that arc 
known to feed their flocks along this prolonged valley of 
Soudan, even to the confines of Bornou. An expedition 
from the Nile to Bornou through this tract of country, the 
most fertile probably in the whole interior, would afford 
the geography of Northern Africa. 
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AFRICAN COMPANY. See Company. 

AFRICAN INSTITUTION. This institution was 
formed in 1807. Its general objects, and the views which 
influenced its formation, are clearly stated in thc follow- 
ing resolutions, adopted at the constituent meeting, held 
on the 14th of April 1807. 

" 1. That this meeting is deeply impressed with a sense 
of the enormous wrongs which the natives of Africa have 
suffered in their intercourse with Europe; and, from a 
desire to repair those wrongs, as well as from general 
feelings of benevolence, is anxious to adopt such mea- 
sures as are best calculated to promote their civilisation 
and happiness. 

" 2. That the approaching cessation of the slave-trade, 
hitherto carried on by Great Britain, America, and Den- 
mark, will, in a considerable degree, remove thc barrier 
which has so long obstructed the natural course of social 
improvement in Africa ; and that the way will be thereby 
opened for introducing the comforts and arts of a more 
civilised state of society. 

" 3. That thc happiest effects may be reasonably anti- 
cipated from diffusing useful knowledge and exciting in- 
dustry among the inhabitants of Africa, and from obtain- 
ing and circulating throughout this country more ample 
and authentic information concerning the agricultural 
and commercial faculties of that vast continent; and that, 
through the judicious prosecution of these benevolent en- 



deavours, we may ultimately look forward to the esta- 
blishment, in the room of that traffic by which Africa has 
been so long degraded, of a legitimate and far more ex- 
tended commerce, beneficial alike to the natives of Africa 
and to thc manufacturers of (treat Britain and Ireland." 

The particular means which this society proposes to 
employ for promoting civilisation and improvement in 
Africa, are of the following kind :— 

" 1. To collect and diffuse, throughout this country, 
accurate information respecting the nutural productions 
of Africa, and, in general, respecting the agricultural and 
commercial capacities of the African continent, and the 
intellectual, moral, and political condition of its inha- 
bitants. 

" 2. To promote thc instruction of the Africans in let- 
ters and in useful knowledge, and to cultivate a friendly 
connection with the natives of that continent. 

" 8. To endeavour to enlighten the minds of the Afri- 
cans with respect to their true interest*, and to diffuse 
information amongst them respecting the means whereby 
they may improve the present opportunity of substituting 
a beneficial commerce in place ol thc slave-trade. 

" 4. To introduce amongst them such of the improve- 
ments and useful arts of Europe as are suited to their 
condition. 

" 5. To promote the cultivation of the African soil, 
not only by exciting and directing the industry of the 
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African natives, but by furnishing, where it may 
liwtitulion tageous to do so, 



ad van- 
is 

of husbandry. 
, "6. To introduce 
niedicnl discoveries. 

" 7. To obtain a knowledge of the principal languages 
of Africa, and, as has already been found to be practi- 
cable, to reduce them to writing, with • view to facilitate 
the diffusion of information among the natives of that 
country. 

" 8. To employ suitable agents, and to establish corre- 
spondences as snail appear advisable, and to encourage 
and reward individual enterprise and exertion in promot- 
ing any of the purposes of the institution." 

The management of the affairs of this institution is 
vested in a patron and president, 20 vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, and a board of 36 directors. These offi- 
cers are chosen annually from among that class of the 
subscribers who are called governors of the institution. 
Those who subscribe CO guineas at one time become he- 
reditary governors ; but 30 guineas subscribed at one 
time makes the subscriber a governor for life ; or three 
guineas annually, a governor during the continuance of 
this annual subscription. Every subscriber of one guinea 
becomes an ordinary member, and continues so during 
the continuance of his subscription. 

Tlif proceedings of the society arc fully detailed in its 
annual reports, which are regularly published. These re- 
port! contain much valuable and interesting information 
in regard to Africa, and the means of civilizing it. 

AFRICANUS, Julius, an excellent historian of the 
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third century, the author of a chronicle 
ly esteemed, and in which he reckons 5500 years from 
the creation of the worid to Julius Caesar. This work, of 
which we have now no more than what is to be found in 
Eusebius, ended at the 221st year of the vulgar era. 
Africanus also wrote a letter to Origcn on the history of 
Susanna, which he reckoned supposititious ; and wc have 
still a letter of his to Aristidcs, in which he reconciles the 
seeming contradictions in the two genealogies of Christ 
recorded by St Matthew and St Luxe. 

AFSLAGERS, persons appointed by the burgomasters 
of Amsterdam to preside over the public sales made in 
that city. They must always have a clerk of the secre- 
tary's office with them, to take an account of the sale. 
They correspond to our brokers, or auctioneers. 
API', in the sea language, the same with Abaft. 
AFTERMATH, in Hushandry, signifies the grass which 
springs or grows up after mowing. 

AFTERNOON, the latter half of the artificial day, or 
that space between noon and night. 

AFwESTAD, n large copper-work belonging to the 
crown of Sweden, which lies on the Dala, in the province 
of Dalccarlia, in Sweden. It looks like a town, and has 
its own church. Here they make copper-plates; and 
have a mint for small silver coin, as well as a roval post- 
hwiw. Long. 14. 10. E. Lot. 58. 10. N. 

AU A, in the Turkish language, signifies a great lord or 
commander. Hence the aga of the janizaries is the com- 
mander-in-chief of that corps ; as the general of horse is 
denominated spachiclar aga. The aga of the janizaries is 
an officer of great importance. He is the only person 
who is allowed to appear before the grand signior without 
his arms across his breast in the posture of a slave. Eu- 
> at Constantinople arc in jwsscssion of most of the 
ipal pouts of the seraglio: the title aga is given to 
them all, whether in or out of employment. This title is 
also given to all rich men without employ, and especially 
to wealthy landholders 



AGA 

We find also aga* in other countries. Hie chief officers 
under the khan of Tartary are called by this name ; and 
among the Algcrines we read of aga* chosen from among 
the boitdi bathi* ( the first rank of military officers), and 
sent to govern in the chief towns and garrisons of that 
state. The aga of Algiers is the president of the divan 
or senate. For some years the aga was the supreme 
officer, and governed the state in place of the basliaw, 
whose power dwindled to a shadow. But the soldiery 
rising against the boiuk i/ashis or ago*, massacred most of 
them, and transferred the sovereign power to the caliph, 
with the title of Dty or King. 

AGADES, a kingdom and city of Negroland, in Africa. 
It lies nearly under the tropic of Cancer, between Gubur 
and Cano. The town stands on a river that falls into the 
Niger ; it is walled, and the king s palace is in the midst 
of it. The king has a retinue, who serve as a guard. 
The inhabitants are not so black as other negroes, and 
consist of merchants and artificers. Those that inhabit 
the fields arc shepherds or herdsmen, whose cottages arc 
made of boughs, and are carried about from place to place 
on the backs of oxen. They are fixed on the spot of 
ground where they intend to feed their cattle. The 
houses in the city are stalely, and built after the Barbary 
fashion. This kingdom was, and may be still, tributary 
to the king of Tinibuctoo. It is well watered; and there 
is great plenty of grass, cattle, senna, and manna. The 
prevailing religion is the Mahometan, but it is not rigidly 
practised. Long. 9. 19. E. I*t, 2fi. 10. N. 

AUALMATA, in Antiquity, a term originally used to 
signify any kind of ornaments in a temple, but afterwards 
for the statues only, which were most conspicuous. 

AGAMEMNON, the son of Atreus by Aerope, was 
captain-general of the Trojan expedition. It was foretold 
to him by Cassandra, that his wife Clytcmnestra would 
be his death: yet he returned to her; and accordingly 
was slain by iEgisthus, who had gained upon his wife in 
his absence, and by her means got the government into 
his own hands. 

AGAN, one of the Ladrone Islands. The circumnavi- 
gator Magellan was assassinated here in the year 1525. 

AGANIPPE, in Antiquity, a fountain of Ikcotia, at 
Mount Helicon, on the borders between Phot is and B020- 
tia, sacred to the Muses, and running into the river Pcr- 
mc&sus. Ovid seems to make Aganippe and Hippocrast 
the same. Sever. us mure truly distinguishes them, and 
ascribes the blending of them to poetical licence. 

AGANIPPIDES, in ancient poetry, a designation given 
to the Muse.s, from a fountain of Mount Helicon called 
Aganippe. 

AGAPE, in lieclesiastieal History, the love-feast, or 
feast of charity, in use among the primitive Christians, 
when a liberal contribution was made by the rich to feed 
the poor. The word is Greek, and signifies love. St 
Chrysostom gives the following account of this feast, 
which he derives from the apostolical practice. He nays 
" The first Christians had all tilings in common, as we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles ; but when that enuality 
of possessions ceased, as it did even in the apostles time, 
the agape or love-feast was substituted in the room of 
it. Upon certain days, after partaking of the Lord's 
Supper, they met at a common feast ; the rich 
provisions, and the poor who had nothing being ii 

ring the - 
between the 



It was always attended with receiving tlie holy sacrament ; 
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was held before or after the 1 
St Chrysostom is of the latter opinion ; the learned Dr Cave 
of the former. These lovc-feasU, during the first throe 
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were held in the church without scandal or 
but in aftertimes the heathens began to tax 
,them with impurity. This gave occasion to a reformation 
of these agape. The kiss of charity, with which the cere* 
mony used to end, was no longer given between different 
•exes ; and it was expressly forbidden to have any beds 
or couches for the conveniency of those who should be 
disposed to eat more at their ease. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, the abuses committed in them became 
xo notorious, that the holding of them (in churches at 
least) was solemnly condemned, at the council of Cartilage, 
in the year 307. 

AGAPETjE, in Ecclesiastical History, a name given to 
Certain virgins and widows, who, in the ancient church, 
associated themselves with and attended on ecclesiastics, 
Out of a motive of piety and charity. 

In the primitive days there were women instituted dea- 
conesses, who, devoting themselves to the service of the 
church, took up their abode with the ministers, and assist- 
ed them in their functions. In the fervour of the primi- 
tive piety, there was nothing scandalous in these societies ; 
but they afterwards degenerated into libertinism; inso- 
much that St Jerome asks, with indignation, unde aga- 
pctarum pestis in ecclesias introiit? This gave occasion 
for councils to suppress them. St Athanasius mentions 
a priest, named Leontius, who, to remove all occasion of 
suspicion, offered to mutilate himself, to preserve his be- 
loved companion. 

AGARD, Arthur, a learned English antiquary, born 
at Foston, in Derbyshire, in the year 1540. His fondness 
for English antiquities induced him to make many large 
collections ; and his office as deputy chamberlain of the 
exchequer, which he held 45 years, gave him great oppor- 
tunities of acquiring skill in that study. Similarity of 
taste brought him acquainted with Sir Robert Cotton 
and other learned men, who associated themselves under 
the name of The Society of Antiquaries, of which society 
Mr Agard was a conspicuous member. . He made the 
Domesday book his peculiar study, and composed a work 
purposely to explain it. under the title of Tractatus de 
Uih tt obtCHriorums Verbis libri de Domesday. He also 
compiled a book for the service of his successors in office, 
which he deposited with the officers of the king's receipt, 
as a proper index for succeeding officers. All the rest 
of his collections, containing at least 20 volumes, he be- 
queathed to Sir Robert Cotton; and died in 1615. 

AGARIC Mineral, a marly earth, resembling the 
vegetable of that name in colour and texture. 

AG ARO, an island of Sweden, in the province of Wcst- 
manland, on the same estuary on which Stockholm is si- 
tuated. 

AGATE, or Achat (among the Greeks and Latins 
Ayctnfs and Achates, from a river in Sicily, on the banks 
of which it was first found), a very extensive genus of the 
semipellucid gems. 

These stones are variegated with veins and clouds, but 
have no Hmes like those of the onyx. They 
posed of crystal debased by a large quantity of i 
neither formed by repeated 

trul nucleus, nor made up of plates laid evenly on one 





, but are merely the effect of one simple concretion, 
I only by the disposition given by the fluid 
o their differently coloured veins or 

arranged according to the different colours 
d. Of those with a ichite ground there are 

L The dendrachtet, moeoa stone, or 
This seems to be the same with what 
the achates with rosemary in the 
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and others achates with little branches of black leaves, 
2. The dull milky-looking agate, litis, though greatly in- 
ferior to the former, is yet a very beautiful stone. It is 
common on the shores of rivers in the East Indies, and 
also in Germany and some other parte of Europe. Our 
lapidaries cut it into counters for card-playing, and other 
toys of small value. 3. The lead-coloured agate, called the 
pfuisstwhates by the ancients. 

Of the agates with a reddish ground there are four spe- 
cies. 1. An impure one of a flesh-coloured white, which 
is but of little beauty in comparison with other agates. 
The admixture of flesh colour is but very slight; and it 
is often found without any clouds, veins, or other varie- 
gations ; but sometimes it is prettily veined or variegated 
with spots of irregular figures, having fimbriated edges- 
It is found in Germany, Italy, and some other parts of 
Europe, and is wrought into toys of small value, and 
often into the German gunflints. It has been sometimes 
found with evident specimens of the perfect mosses bedded 
deep in it. 2. That of a pure blood colour, culled hanna- 
chates, or the bloody agate, by the ancients. 3. The 
clouded and spotted agate, of a pale flesh colour, called 
by the ancients the cornelian achates or snrdachates. 
4. The red-lead coloured one, variegated with yellow, 
called the coral agate, or corolla achates, by the ancients. 

Of the agates with a yellotcish ground there are only 
two known species ; the one of the colour of yellow wax, 
called eerachates by the ancients ; the other a very elegant 
stone, of a yellow ground, variegated with white, black, and 
green, called the leonina, and leonteseres, by the ancients. 

Lastly, Of the agates with a greenish ground, there is 
only one known species, called by the ancients jos- 
pachntrs. 

Of all these species there are a great many varieties, 
some of them having upon them natural representations 
of men and different kinds of animals, &c. Those repre- 
sentations are not confined to the agates whose ground is 
of any particular colour, but are occasionally found on all 
the different species. Velschius had in his custody a 
flesh-coloured agate, on one side of which appeared a 
half-moon in great perfection, represented by a milky 
semicircle ; on the other side, the phate* of vesper, or the 
evening star; whence he denominated it an aphrodisian 
agate. An agate is mentioned by Kircher,' on which ' />•*.-».. 
was the representation of a heroine armed ; and one in German. 
the church of St Mark in Venice has the representation dsci. an. I. 
of a king's head adorned with a diadem. On another, in 0 '"- 
the museum of the prince of Goniagu, w as represented 
the body of a man with all his clothes, in a running pos- 
ture. A still more curious one is mentioned by De 
Boot,* wherein appears a circle struck in brown, as ex- • r>e Grm. 
actly as if done with a pair of compasses, and in the L U. c- 95. 
middle of the circle the exact figure of a bishop with a 
mitre on : but inverting the stone a little, another figure 
appears ; and if it is turned yet farther, two others ap- 
pear, the one of a man, and the other of a woman. But 
the most celebrated agate of this kind was that of Pyrrhus, 
wherein were represented the nine Muses, with their pro- 
per attributes, and Apollo in the middle playing on the 
harp.' We have also seen accounts of an oriental agate, • PU . V 
of such size as to be fashioned into a cup, whose dia-L xxxvii. 
meter is an ell abating two inches. In the cavity isc. 3. 
found delineated in black *P«***> B - xristor.^b. xxx. 

bc™ e Vm! es i9iTw^^ 

s those representing men or women have ob- 
thc name of anthropomorphous. 
Abates may be stained artificially with solution of »Pver 
in spirit of nitre, and afterwards exposing the part to the 
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Apt* and ; Mid though these artificial colours disappear on laving 
J the stone for a night in aquafortis, yet n knowledge of the 
^T^J practicability of thus staining agates must render these 
curious figures above mentioned strongly suspected of 
being the work, not of nature, but of art. Some account for 
these phenomena from natural causes. Thus Kircher, 
who had seen a stone of this kind in which were depicted 
the four letters usually inscribed on crucifixes, I. N. R. L 
apprehends that some real crucifix had been buried under 
ground, among stones and other rubbish, where the in- 
scription happening to be parted from the cross, and to be 
received among a soft mould or clay susceptible of the 
impression of the letters, came afterwards to be petrified. 
In the same manner he supposes the agate of Pyrrhus to 
have been formed. Others resolve much of the wonder 
into fancy. 

The agate is used for making cups, rings, seals, handles 
for knives and forks, hilts for swords and hangers, beads 
to pray with, smelling-boxcs, patch-boxes &c being cut 
or sawed with no great difficulty. 

Agate, among Antiquaries, denotes a stone of this kind 
engraven by art. In this sense, agates make a species of 
antique gems, in the workmanship whereof we find emi- 
nent proofs of the great skill and dexterity of the sculp- 
tors. Several agates of exquisite beauty are preserved in 
the cabinets of the curious ; but the facts or histories repre- 
sented on these antique agates, however well executed, are 
now become so obscure, and their explications so difficult, 
that several diverting mistakes and disputes have arisen 
among those who undertook to give their true meaning. 

Agate is also the name of an instrument used by gold- 
wire drawers; so called from the agate in the middle of 
it, which forms its principal part. 

AGATHA, St, a market town on the Austrian princi- 
pality of the Siebenbirgen, situated on the river Hartbache, 
- with one Greek and one Lutheran church. The people 
arc employed as coopers, shoemakers, and hosiers. 

Agatha, Santa, a town on the banks of a small 
river in the province Calabria Ulteriore, in the kingdom 
of Naples with a castle, and 1127 inhabitants. 

AGATHIAS, or, as he calls himself in his epigrams, 
Agatiiius, distinguished by the title of Sc/iolasticus, a 
Greek historian in the sixth century, in the reign of Justi- 
nian. He was born at Myrina, a colony of the ancient 
.-Kolians, in Asia the Less, at the mouth of the river Phy- 
thicus. He was an advocate at Smyrna. Though he had 
a taste for poetry, he was yet more famous for his history, 
which begins with the 26th year of Justinian's reign, where 
Procopius ends. It was printed in Greek and Latin by 
Vulcanius, at Lcyden, 1594, in 4 to ; and at Paris at the 
king's printing house, 1660, in folio. 

AGATHO, the Athenian, a tragic and comic poet, was 
the disciple of Prodicus and Socrates, and applauded by 
Plato, in his Dialogues, for his virtue and beauty. His first 
tragedy obtained the prize ; and he was crowned, in the 
presence of upwards of 30,000 persons, in the fourth year 
of the 90th Olympiad. There is nothing now extant of his 
works excepting a few quotations in Aristotle, Athemeus 
and others. 

AGATHOCLES, the famous tyrant of Sicily, was the 

son of a potter at Reggio. He was a thief, a common 

" t, a centurion, a general, and a pirate, all in regular 
— u_ j_r .-.i .i f .l '• : „ r! 
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he left behind. Recovering himself, ho relieved A^ihrnm 
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on. He defeated the Carthaginians several 
, and was once defeated himself. He first 
tyrant of Syracuse, and then of all Sicily ; after 
he vanquished the Carthaginians again both in 
Sicily and Africa. But at length having ill success, and 
being in arrears with his soldiers, they mutinied, forced 
him to fly his camp, and cut the throats of his children, 




Corfu, besieged by Cassander; burnt the Macedonian 
fleet ; and murdered the wives and children of those who 
had murdered his. Afterwards meeting with the soldiers 
themselves he nut them all to the sword ; and ravaging 
the sea-coast or Italy, took the city of Hipponium. He 
was at length poisoned by his grandson Archagathus in 
the 72d year of his age, 290 
reigned 28 years. 

AGATHYRNA or Agathyrkum, Acathtrsa or 
AoATHYRsrjM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily, 
now St Marco, as old as the war of Troy, having been 
built by Agathymus son of iEolua, on an eminence. The 
gentilitious name is Agathymetut ; or, according to the 
Roman idiom, Agathyrnentit, 

AGDE, a city of France, in the department of Herault. 
It is seated on the river Herault, a mile and a quarter 
from its mouth, where it falls into the Gulf of Lyons, and 
where there is a fort built to guard its entrance. The 
greater part of the inhabitants arc merchants or seamen. 
Hi i. city is extended along the river, where it forms a 
little port wherein small craft may enter. 

AGE, in the most general sense of the word, signifies 
the duration of any being, from its first coming into ex* 
istence to the time of speaking of it, if it still continues ; 
or to its destruction, if it has ceased to exist some time 
before we happen to mention it 

Among the ancient poets this word was used for the 
space of 30 years ; in which sense agt amounts to much 
the same with generation. Thus Nestor is said to have 
lived Art* wjrx when he was 90 years old. By ancient 
Greek historians, the time elapsed since the beginning of 
the world is divided into three periods which they call 
ages. Hie first reaches from the creation to the deluge 
which happened in Greece during the reign of Ogyges : 
this they call the obscure or uncertain age, because the 
history of mankind is altogether uncertain during that 
period. The second they call the fabulous or heroic age, 
because it is the period in which the fabulous exploits of 
their gods and heroes are said to have been performed. It 
began with the Ogygian deluge, and continued to the first 
Olympiad, when the third or historical age commenced. 
This division, however, it must be observed, holds good 
only with regard to the Greeks and Romans, who had no 
histories earlier than the first Olympiad. The Jews, Egyp- 
tians, I'ha'iiicians, and Chaldecs not to mention the In- 
dians and Chinese, who pretend to much higher antiquity, 
ore not included in it. 

The interval since the first formation of man has been 
divided by the poets into four ages, distinguished by the 
epithets of goltlen, tilter, brazen, and iron. During the 
g<J'len age, Saturn reigned in heaven, and justice and in- 
nocence in this lower world, i he earth then yielded her 
productions without culture ; men held all things in com- 
mon, and lived in perfect friendship. This period is sup- 
posed to have lasted till the expulsion of Saturn from his 
kingdom. The filter age commenced when men began 
to deviate from the paths of virtue, and, in consequence 
of this deviation, their lives became less happy. The 
brazen age commenced on a further deviation ; and the 
iron age took place in consequence of one still greater. 
A late author, how ever, reflecting on the barbarism of the 
first ages will have the order which the poets assign to 
the four ages inverted ; the first being a time of rudeness 
and ignorance, more properly denominated an iron than a 
golden age. When cities and states were founded, the 
silrer age commenced ; and since arts and 
ration and 
Las taken place. 
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; M received his pall from Tope Benedict VI 11. On his way 
on thither, an he passed through Pavia, he purchased, for a 
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aaid to be 
or from Deucalion and Pyrrha 

poet* also styfe the 
i age, from a Gothic king, 
who, on account of his great strength, 
said to be made of ash, or because in his time people 
began to make use of weapons made of that wood. 

Among the Jews, the duration of the world is also divid- 
ed into three ages : 1. The teculum inane, or void age, was 
the space of tune from the creation to Moses ; 2. The 
prtttnl age denotes all the space of time from Moses to 
the coming of the Messiah ; and 3. The age to come de- 
notes the time from the coming of the Messiah to the end 
ox trie worju. 

Various other divisions of the duration of the world 
into age* have been made by historians. The Sibylline 
oracles, written, according to some, by Jews acquainted 
with the prophecies of the Old Testament, divide the du- 
ration of the world into ten age* ; and according to Jose- 
phus, each age contained six hundred years. It appears, 
by Virgil's fourth eclogue, and other testimonies, that the 
age of Augustus was reputed the end of those ten age*, 
consequently as the period of the world's duration. 

By some, the space of time commencing from Constan- 
tino, and ending with the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks in the fifteenth century, is called the middle age ,- 
but others choose rather to date the middle age from the 
division of the empire made by Theodosius at the close of 
the fourth century, and extend it to the time of the em- 
peror Maximilian 1. in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the empire was first divided into circles. The 
middle is by some denoted the barbarmu age, and the lat- 
ter part of it the lowest age. Some divide it into the non- 
academical and academical ages. The first includes the 
space of time from the sixth to the ninth century, during 
which schools or academies were lost in Europe ; the 
second, from the ninth century, when schools were restored, 
and universities established, chiefly by the care of Charle- 
magne. 

The several age* of the world may be reduced to three 
grand epochs, viz. the age of the law of nature, called by 
the Jews the void age, from Adam to Moses ; the age of 
the Jewish law, from Moses to Christ; and tin- age of 
grace, from Christ to the present lime. 

Aoe is also frequently used in the same sense with cen- 
tury, to denominate a duration of 100 years. 

Aok likewise signifies a certain period of the duration 
of human life ; by some divided into four stages, namely, 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age ; the first extending 
to the 15th year, the second to the 25th, the third to the 
50th, and the fourth to the end of life ; by others divided 
into infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 

, in "Late, signifies a certain period of life when per- 
I of both sexes ore enabled to do certain acts. Thus, 
one at twelve years of age ought to take the oaths of alle- 
t to the king in a leet ; at fourteen he may marry, 
This guardian, and claim his lands held in soccage. 
y-one is called full age, a man or woman being then 
lie of acting for themselves, of managing their affairs, 
making contracts disposing of their estates, and the like. 

AGELNOTH, Egelsotii, or ;Ethklnoth, in Latin 
Achelnatut, archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Canute the Great, succeeded Livingus in that see in the 
1020. This prelate, surnamed the Good, was son of 
i, and at the time of his election, dean of 
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hundred talents'of silver and one of gold, St Augustin s arm, 
which was kept there as a relic, and sent it over to England 
us a present to Leofric, earl of Coventry. Upon his re- 
is said to have raised the see of Canterbury to its 
He was much in favour with King Canute, 
and employed his interest with that monarch to good pur- 
poses. It was by his advice that the king sent over large 
sums of money for the support of the foreign churches ; 
and Malmesbury observes, that this prince was prompted 
to acts of piety, and restrained from excesses, by the re- 
gard he had fur the archbishop. Ageluoth, after he had 
sat 17 years in the see of Canterbury, departed this life 
on the 29th of October 1038, and was succeeded by 
Eadsius, King Harold's chaplain. This archbishop was an 
author, huving written, 1. A Panegyric on the blessed 
Virgin Mary , 2. A Letter to Earl Leofric concerning St 
Augustin ; 3. Letters to several persons. 

AG EM A, in Macedonian Antiquity, was a body of sol- 
diers, not unlike the Human legion. 

AGEMOGLANS, Aoiamoclans, or Azamoglaks, 
in the Turkuh Polity, are children purchased from the 
Tartars, or raised every thin; year, by way of tribute, 
from the Christians tolerated in the Turkish empire. 
These, after being circumcised and instructed in the re- 
ligion and language of their tyrannical masters, are taught 
the exercises of war, till they are of a proper ago for 
carrying arms ; and from this corps the janizaries are re- 
cruited. With regard to those who are thought unfit for 
the army, they are employed in the lowest offices of the 
seraglio. Their appointments also are very small, not ex- 
ceeding seven aspers and a half per day, which amount to 
about threepence halfpenny of our money. 

AGEN, an arrondissemcnt in the department of the Lot 
and Garonne, in the south-west of France, extending over 
406 square miles, or 259,H40 acres, containing 9 cantons 
and 93 communes, with 79,312 inhabitants. The chief 
city, of the same name, is situated on the left bank of the 
Garonne, and contains 10,800 inhabitants. 

AGENDA, among philosophers and divines, signifies 
the duties which a man lies under an obligation to per- 
form. Thus, we meet with the agenda of a Christian, or 
the duties be ought to perform ; in opposition to the ere- 
denda, or things ne is to believe. 

Agenda, among merchants, a term sometimes used for 
a memorandum-book, in which is set down all the busi- 
ness to be transacted during the day, either at home or 
abroad. 

Agenda, among ecclesiastical writers, denotes the ser- 
vice or office of the church. We meet with agenda ma- 
tutina et vetpertina, the morning and evening prayers; 
agentta diet, the office of the day, whether feast or fast; 
agenda mortuorum, called also simply agenda, the service 
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Auks ua is also applied to certain church-books, 
piled by public authority, prescribing the order and man- 
ner to be observed by the ministers and people in the 
principal ceremonies and devotions of the church; in 
which sense agenda amounts to the same with what is 
otherwise called ritual, liturgy, acalouthia, mi**ai, formu- 
lary, directory, Ac 

AGENHINE, in our old writers, signifies a guest that 
has lodged at an inn for three nights, after which time he 
was accounted one of the family ; and if he offended the 
king's peace, his host was answerable for him. It is also 
written Hooenhime and Hooehhyne. 
AGENOIS, a country of France, in the I 
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Aprnoris the Gnronnc, formerly the province of Guienne. It con- 
i tains about one hundred ond twenty square leagues, is 
fertile and healthful, and, according to Cssar, wa» inhabit- 
ed by the Nitiobriges. It constituted part of the king- 
dom of Aquitania ; was held by the counts of Toulouse, 
and successively by the English and French. 

AGENORIA, in Mythology, the goddess of courage 
and industry, as Vacuna was of indolence. 

AGENT, in a general sense, denotes any active power 
or cause. Agents are either natural or moral. Natural 
agents are such inanimate bodies as have a power to act 
upon other bodies in a certain and determinate manner ; 
as gravity, fire, Ac Moral agents, on the contrary, are 
rational creatures, capable of regulating their actions by a 
certain rule. 

Aoent is also used to denote a person intrusted with 
the management of an affair, whether belonging to a so- 
ciety, company, or private person. 

Aaesrr.s in Rebut, one of the ranks of officers in the 
court of the Constantinopolitan emperors, whose business 
was to collect and convey the corn both for the army and 
household ; to carry letters and messages from court to all 
parts of the empire ; to regulate couriers and their ve- 
hicles ; to make frequent journeys and expeditions through 
. ; the provinces, in order to inspect any motions, distur- 
» banccs, or machinations tending that way, and to give early 
notice thereof to the emperor. 

The agentes in rebus are by some made synonymous 
with our post-masters, but their functions were of great ex- 
tent. They correspond to what the Greeks call mpftpi, 
and the Latins rtrtdttrii. 

AGER, in Roman Antiquity, a certain portion of land 
allowed to each citizen. 

AGEK PlCENus, or PlCESUM, in Ancient Geography, a 
territory of Italy, to the south-east of Umbria, reaching 
from the Appennincs to the Adriatic. The people are 
called Pietntet (Cicero, Livy), distinct from the Piccntini 
on the Tuscan Sea, though called by Greek writers 
Thxurrnu. This name is said to be derived from the bird 
pieus, under whose conduct they removed from the Sa- 
bines, of whom they were a colony. 

A ( ■ ESIL A I S, king of the Lacedemonians, the son of 
Archidamus, was raised to the throne in opposition to the 
superior claim of his nephew Leotychidcs. As soon as he 
came to the throne, he advised the Lacedemonians to an- 
ticipate the king of Persia, who was making great prepara- 
tions for war, and to attack him in his own dominions. He 
was himself chosen for this expedition, and gained so 
many advantages over the enemy, that if the league which 
the Athenians and the Thcbans formed against the Lace- 
demonians had not obliged him to return home, he would 
have carried his victorious arms into the very heart of the 
Persian empire. He gave up, however, all these triumphs 
readilv, to come to the succour of his country, which he 
happily relieved by his victory over the allies in Brcotia. 
He obtained another near Corinth ; but, to his great mor- 
tification, the Thcbans afterwards gained several over the 
I-acedemonians. These misfortunes at first raised a cla- 
mour against him. He had been sick during the first ad- 
vantages which the enemy gained ; but as soon as he was 
able to oct in person, his valour and prudence prevented 
the Thcbans from reaping the advantages of their victo- 
ries; so that it was generally believed, had he been in 
health at the beginning, the Lacedemonians would have 
sustained no losses, and that all would have been lost had 
it not beon for his assistance. It cannot be denied but he 
loved war more than the interest of his country required ; 
for if he could have lived in peace, he would have saved 
the I-acedemonians several losses, and they would not 
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have been engaged in many enterprises which in the end Agga 
contributed much to weaken their power. He died in the II 
third year of the 104th Olympiad, being the 84th year of *■#■ 
his age and 41st of his reign, and was succeeded by his^^JJ!^^ 
son Archidamus. Agesilaus would never suffer any pic- 
ture or sculpture to be made of him, and prohibited it also 
by his will. This he is supposed to have done from a con- 
sciousness of his own deformity ; for he was of a short sta- 
ture, and lame of one foot, so that strangers used to despise 
him at the first sight. Agesilaus was extremely fond of 
his children, and would often amuse himself by joining in 
their diversions. One day when he was surprised riding 
ujion a stick with them, he said to a person who had seen 
him in this posture, " Forbear talking of it till you are a 
father." 

AGGA, or Aggoska, a British settlement on the Gold 
Coast of Guinea. It is situated under the meridian of 
London, in Kit. 6. N. 

AGGER, in the ancient military art, a work of fortifica- 
tion, used both for the defence and the attack of towns, 
camps, &c. ; in which sense it is the same with what was 
otherwise called Valium, and in later times aggestum ; 
and, among the moderns, lines, sometimes cavaliers, Irr- 
rasses, &c. The agger was usually u bank or elevation of 
earth or other matter, bound and supported with timber ; 
having sometimes turrets on the top, wherein the work- 
men, engineers, and soldiery, were placed. It was also 
accompanied with a ditch, which served as its chief de- 
fence. 

The height of the agger was frequently equal to that 
of the wall of the place. Ca?sar tells us of one he made 
which was 30 feet high and 330 feet broad. Besides the 
use of aggers before towns, the generals used to fortify 
their camps with such works. 

Agger, in ancient writers, likewise denotes the middle 
part of a military road, raised into a ridge, with a gentle 
slope on cither side, to make n drain for the water, and 
keep the way dry. — 'Die term is also used for the whole 
road or military way. Where highways were to be made 
in low grounds, as between two hills, the Romans used 
to raise them above the adjacent land, so as to make 
them of a level with the hills. These banks they call- 
ed aygerts. Bergicr mentions several in Gallia Belgica, 
which were thus raised, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet above 
gfound. 

AGGERHUUS, one of the four provinces or sees into 
which the kingdom of Norway is divided. It extends 
over 32,790 square miles, with a population of no more 
than 394,603 inhabitants. It is a very mountainous but 
most romantic district, abounding in woods, rivers, cas- 
cades, and lakes, with some moderately fruitful spots in 
the narrow valleys. The climate is raw and cold, and 
the frosts usually continue till May. The corn is scarcely 
sufficient for the consumption, though fish and potatoes 
are extensively used as food. The chief trade is in deals, 
pitch, and tar, with some iron, butter, tallow, and hides. 
The inhabitants all speak the peculiar language of Nor- 
way, n dialect of the Teutonic mixed with the Celtic ; and 
are all of the Lutheran confession, and have 307 parish 
churches and chapels. 

Aggerhuvs, a bailiwick in the see of the same name, in 
Norway. It is in the middle of the see, near the lake 
of Christiana, and comprehends 2 cities, 5 market towns, 
22 parishes, and 67,808 inhabitants. 

AGGERS-HERRED, a district of Christiansand and a 
diocese of Norway. It consists of three juridical places; 
namelv, Ascher, West Barm, and Agger. 

AGGLITINANTS, in Pharmacy, a general name for 
all medicines of a glutinous or viscid nature ; which, by 
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Aggregu- sjdhering to the •olids, were supposed to 

*™ n pair their Ions. 
AsJaLirt. AGGIl EG ATION, in Pkync, a 
vJU^-v-/' whereby several things which have no 



together, so 
Thus, a heap of sand, 



with one 

or a mass of ruins, is a bodj 

AG HER, a town of Ireland, situated in the 
part of Ulster, not far from Clogher. 

AGHRIM.atown of Ireland, in the county of Wicklow 
and province of Leinster, situated about 31 miles south- 
west of Wicklow. 

Achrim, in Galway, a small village, distant about 33 
miles from Dublin, and rendered memorable by a decisive 
battle fought there and at Kilcommodon-hill on the 12th of 
July 1691, between General Ginkle and Monsieur St Ruth, 
the commanders under King William III. and James II. ; 
when St Ruth, the general of the Irish army, with 7000 
of his men, was slain, but of the English only 600. The 
victory was the more considerable, as the English army 
consisted of no more than 18,000 men ; whereas the Irish 
were computed at 20,000 foot and 5000 horse and dra- 
goons. They lost likewise nine pieces of brass cannon ; 
all their ammunition, tents, and baggage ; and most of 
their small arms, which they threw away to expedite 
their flight ; with 1 1 standards, and 32 pairs of colours. 

AGILITY, an aptitude of the several parts of the body 
to motion. The improving of agility was one of the chief 
objects of the institution of games and exercises. The 
athletic made particular profession of the science of culti- 
vating and improving agility. Agility of body is often 
supposed peculiar to some people ; yet it seems less owing 
to any thing peculiar in their t'ratne and structure, than to 
practice. 

AGINCOURT, a village of the French Netherlands, 
situated in N. lat. 50. 35. E. long. 2. 10. famous on ac- 
count of the victory obtained by Henry V. of England 
over the French. 

On the morning of Friday the memorable 25th of Octo- 
ber, a. d. 1415, the day of Crispin and Crispianus, the 
English and French armies were ranged in order of 
battle, each in three lines, with bodies of cavalry on each 
wing. The constable D' Albert, who commanded the 
French army, fell into the snare that was laid for him, by 
drawing up his army in the narrow plain between the two 
woods. This deprived him, in a great measure, of the ad- 
vantage he should have derived from the prodigious supe- 
riority of his numbers ; obliged him to make his lines un- 
necessarily deep, about 30 men in file ; to crowd his troops, 
particularly his cavalry, so close together, that they could 
hardly move or use their arms ; and, in a word, was the 
chief cause of all the disasters that followed. The French, 
it is said, had a considerable number of cannon of differ- 
ent sizes in the field ; but we do not hear that they did 
•ny execution, probably for want of room. The first line 
of the French army, which consisted of 8000 men-at-arms 
on foot, mixed with 4000 archers, with 500 men-at-arms 
mounted on each wing, was commanded by the constable 
D' Albert, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and many 
other nobles; the dukes of Alencon, Brabant, and Bar, 
&c conducted the second line ; and the earls of Marie, 
Damartine, Fauconberg, ax. were at the head of the third 
line. The king of England employed various arts to sup- 
ply his defect of numbers. He placed 200 of his best 
archers in ambush, in a low meadow, on the flank of the 
first line of the French. His own first line consisted 
wholly of archers, four in file ; each of whom, besides his 
bow and arrows, had a battle-axe, a sword, and a stake 
pointed with iron at both ends, which he fixed before him 
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to re- in the ground, the point inclining outwards, to protect him Agincourt 
from cavalry. This was a new invention, and had a happy II 
effect- That he might not be encumbered, he " 
all his prisoners on their word of honour to i 
themselves at Calais if he obtained the victory, and 
lodged all his baggage in the village of Agincourt, in hia 
rear, under a slender guard. The command of the first 
line was, at his earnest request, committed to Edward 
duke of York, assisted by the lords Beaumont, Willough- 
by, and Fanhope ; the second was conducted by the king, 
with his youngest brother Humphrey duke of Gloucester, 
the earls of Oxford, Marshal, and Suffolk ; and t lie third 
was led by the duke of Exeter, the king's uncle. Tho 
lines being formed, the king, in shining armour, with a 
crown of gold adorned with precious stones on his helmet, 
mounted on a fine white horse, rode along them, and ad- 
dressed each corps with a cheerful countenance and ani- 
mating speeches. To inflame their resentment against 
their enemies, he told them that the French had deter- 
mined to cut off three fingers of the right hand of every 
prisoner ; and to rouse their love of honour, he declar- 
ed, that every soldier in that army who behaved well 
should from henceforth be deemed a gentleman, and en- 
titled to bear coat armour. 

When the two armies were drawn up in this manner, 
they stood a considerable time gaxing at one another in 
solemn silence. But the king, dreading that the French 
would discover the danger of their situation, and decline 
a battle, commanded the charge to be sounded, about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. At that instant the first line of 
the English kneeled down and kissed the ground ; and 
then starting up, discharged a flight of arrows, which did 
great execution among the crowded ranks of the French. 
Immediately after, upon a signal being given, the archer* 
in ambush arose, and discharged their arrows on the flank 
of the French line, and threw it into some disorder. The 
battle now became general, and raged with uncommon 
fury. The English archers, having expended all their ar- 
rows, threw away their bows, and rushing forward, made 
dreadful havock with their swords and battle-axes. The 
first line of the enemy was by these means defeated, its 
leaders being either killed or taken prisoners. The second 
line, commanded by the duke D'Alencon (who had made 
a vow cither to kill or take the king of England, or to 
perish in the attempt), now advanced to the charge, and 
was encountered by the second line of the English, con- 
ducted by the king. This conflict was more clo 
furious than the former. The duke of Gloucester, \ 
edand. 



and unhorsed, was protected by his royal brother till 
was carried off the field. The duke D'Alencon forced 
way to the king, and assaulted him with great fury ; 



way to the king, and assaulted him with great fury ; 
but that prince brought him to the ground, where he was 
instantly dispatched. Discouraged by this disaster, the 
second line made no more resistance, and the third fled 
without striking a blow ; yielding a complete and glorious 
victory to the English, alter a violent struggle of three 
hours duration. 

AGIO, in Comment, is a term chiefly used in Holland, 
and at Venice, to signify the difference between the 
value of bank stock and the current coin. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM, a wooden instrument used by 
the Greek and other churches, under the dominion of the 
Turks, to call together assemblies of the people. The 
agiosymandrum was introduced in the place of bells, which 
the Turks prohibited their Christian subjects the use of, 
lest they should make them subservient to sedition. 

AGIS, king of Lacedemon, was descended from Age- 
silaus II. in a right line. He projected the reformation of 
hia kingdom, by die restoring of the laws of Lycurgu* ; 
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but he fell under the weight of an enterprise that could 
not but be disagreeable to all those who had great posses- 
sions, and had been long accustomed to the sweets of a 
voluptuous life. Apis, being in the flower of his age, and 
having a very refined desire of glory, practised the ancient 
first in his own person. His clothes and his table 
according to the manners of former times ; which is 
the more to be admired, because Agesistrata, bis 
mother, and Arch idam ia, h is grandmother, had brought him 
up voluptuously. When he sounded the people's minds, he 
found that the younger sort opposed his project less than 
those who had enjoyed a relaxation of discipline several 
years. The greatest difficulty was expected to arise from 
the women. They had at that time more credit than 
ever; for their power is never greater than when luxury 
is in fashion. Agis's mother did not at all relish the 
proposed reformation. She must have lost her riches, 
which gave her a share in a thousand sorts of intrigues ; 
so she opposed the design at once, and treated it as a 
chimera. But her brother Agesilaus, whom Agis had en- 
gaged in his interests, knew how to manage her in such a 
manner, that she promised to second the enterprise. She 
endeavoured to gain the women ; but instead of suffering 
themselves to be persuaded, they applied to Leonidaa, the 
other king of Laccdcmon, and humbly Ins ought him to 
frustrate the designs of his colleague. Leonidas durst not 

r>sc it openly, for fear of irritating the people, to whom 
reformation was agreeable, because they found their 
account in it. He contented himself with countermining 
it by intrigues, and sowing suspicions as if Agis had as- 
pired to tyranny, by pulling down the rich and raising the 
poor. Agis did not fail to propose his new laws to the 
senate, relating to the discharge of debts, and a new divi- 
sion of the lands. Leonidaa, being supported by the rich, 
opposed this project so strongly that there was one voice 
more against it than for it. He paid dear for his success 
in this affair. Lysander, one of the ephori, who had been 
the grand promoter of the reformation, caused certain 
accusations to be preferred against him ; using, at the 
same time, some expedients to make him an object of 
superstitious dislike. Leonidas, being frightened, took 
refuge in the temple of Minerva. He was summoned, 
and because he did not appear, he was degraded from his 
dignity, which was conferred on his son-in-law Cleom- 
brotus. He obtained leave to retire to Tegsca. The new 
ephori had Lysander and Mandroclidas tried for innova- 
tion : these persuaded the two kings to unite and turn out 
these ephoru The thing was brought about, but not 
without a great tumult in the city. Agesilaus, one of the 
ephori that succeeded those that were just turned out, 
would have caused Leonidas to be killed on the way to 
Tegsctt, if Agis hud not sent him a strong guard. The re- 
formation might then have been established, if Agesilaus 
had not found means to elude the good intention* of the 
Whilst this was transacting, the Achaians 
e, which was given them ; and Agis had 
the command of the troops. He acquired a good deal of 
i in this campaign. At his return, he found his 
i so embroiled by the ill conduct of Agesilaus, that 
for him to maintain himself. Leonidas 
: Agis retired into one temple, 
The wile oTthe latter be- 

of every body. Leonidas was contented with 
his son-in-law; after which he applied himself 
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bat to bathe. One day, as he was returning from thence Aglstmeaa 

to the temple, he was seized by that ephorus and carried J| 
to prison. Then he was brought to his trial, condemned to A irlsr. 
death, and delivered to the executioner. His mother and 
grandmother used all the entreaty and importunity ima- 
ginable, that, as he was king of Lacedemon, he might at 
least be permitted to plead his cause before the people. 
But they were apprehensive lest his words would make too 
great an impression, and therefore they ordered him to be 
strangled that very hour. The ephorus who was in debt to 
Agesistrata permitted that princess to go into the prison; 
which he granted likewise to Agis's grandmother : but he 
gave orders to strangle them one after another. Agesis- 
trata died in a manner that was extremely to her hunouc 
The wife of Agis, who was a princess of great fortune 
and prudence, was forced away from her apartment by 
King Leonidas, and obliged to marry his son Cleomenes, 
who was then very young. 

AGISTMENT, Acistage, or Agistatiov, in Lata, 
the taking in of other people's cattle to graze at so much 
per week. The term is peculiarly used for the taking of 
cattle to feed in the king's forests, as well as for the profits 
arising from that practice. It is also used, in a metapho- 
rical sense, for any tax, burden, or charge ; thus, the tax 
levied for repairing the banks of Komney Marsh was call- 
ed (irjwtttmeii turn. 

AGISTOR or Acistator, an officer belonging to 
forests, who has the care of cattle taken in to be grazed, 
and levies the moneys due on that account. They are 
generally called quett-takeri or i/ift-takert, and are created 
by letters patent. Each royal forest has four agistors. 

AGITATION', the act of shaking a body, or tossing it 
backwards and forwards. 

Agitation', in Pkytie, is often used for an intestine 
commotion of the parts of a natural body. Fermentation 
and effervescence are attended with a brisk agitation of 
the particles. 

Agitation is one of the chief causes or instruments of 
mixtion ; by the agitation of the parts of the blood and 
chyle, in their continual circulation, sanguification is in a 
good measure effected. Butter is made out of milk by the 
same means ; in which operation a separation is made of 
the oleous parts from the serous, and a conjunction of the 
oleous together. Digestion itself is only supposed to be 
an insensible kind of agitation. 

Agitation is reputed one of the symptoms of inspira- 
tion. Petit in Ion i is us, 1 that in the lost century there 1 Petit. D* 
arose in a church of Italy, for the space of a year, a va- f?jj[^ L \ 
pour of an extraordinary kind, which put all the people jj^"'^^ 
into trembling and agitations, and, unless they got away Ti ^' 
betimes, srt them a dancing, with strange contortions and 
gesticulations. This seems to verify what has been re- 
lated of the temple of Delphi. 

AGITATOR, in Antiovily, a term sometimes used for 
a charioteer, especially those who drove in the circus at 
the curule games. 

Agitators, in Km/link History, certa 
in the army in 1647, to take care of its i 
well joined the agitators, only with a view to I 
ends ; which being once accomplished, he found means to 
pet them Abolished* 

AGLAIA, the name of the youngest of the 




entirely to the ruin of Agis. One of the ephori, who had 
no mind to return what Agesistrata, the mother of Agis, 
had lent him, was the principal instrument of the misfor- 
tune of this family. Agis never went out of his 



fid* (jrncofl* fspoiisi'tl to \ nlcjin. 

rith AGLAK or Aulilej a, a city of Austria, in the govern- 
HV ment of Laybach and Trieste, in the disU-ict^of Quino. 




times off 
only 1*20 inhabitant*. It ia 
on the hanks of the river Anfora, and is very- 
Long. IS. 88. Si. E. Lat. 45. 32. N. 
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Aglronby AGLIONBY, Jonx, an English divine, chaplain in or- 
I . dinary to King James I., was born in Cumberland, and ad- 
mitted a itudent at Oxford in 1583. He was a man of 
' universal learning, and had a very considerable hand in 



the translation or the New Testament appointed by King 
James I. in 1604. He died in 1609. 

AOMEN, 
in march; in which sense it 
from aria, which denoted the army in battle array ; 
though, on some occasions, we find the two words used 
indifferently for each other. The Roman armies, in their 
marches, were divided into pramtm agmat, answering to 
ovir \ - puttrtl t BBBsflfcdH ^^^^^^y our ttulid | Uflrd , jiii ci jmxs 
trrmum ngmen, the rear-guard. Tho order of their march 
was thus: after the first signal with the trumpets, &c. 
the tents were taken down, and the baggage packed up ; 
at the second signal the baggage was to be loaded on the 
horses and carriages-, and at the third signal they were 
to begin their march. First came the rxlraortlinarii ; then 
the auxiliaries of the first wing, with their baggage ; and 
these were followed by the legions. The cavalry marched 
either on each side or behind. 

AGNATE, in Late, any male relation by the father's 
aide. 

AGNEL, an ancient French gold coin, first struck un- 
der the reign of St Louis, worth about twelve sols six de- 
nier*. The agnel is also called sometimes nunttan dor, 
and iiwul dor. The denomination is supposed to have 
arisen from the figure of a lamb (agiuu) or sheep, struck 
on one side. 

AGNES, St, a large mining village in the county of 
Cornwall, 168 miles from London, and five from Truro. 
It is on a small rocky harbour, only accessible to fishing 
boat;, on the Bristol Channel. It contained, in 1811, 
4960 inhabitants; in 1881, 5762 ; and in 1831, 6648. It is 
also the name of one of the Scilly Islands, on the coast of 
Cornwall. The soil is fertile, and tolerably cultivated ; but 
there is a great deficiency of* water. A light-house on the 
island, about 50 feet in height, built on one of the loftiest 
bills, is an important object to seamen. Its exact posi- 
tion, as ascertained by the great trigonometrical survey, 
is in long. 6. 19. 23. W. and lab 49. 53. 38. N. from 
Greenwich. The light is composed of Argand lamps, 
with reflectors, moving in a circular revolution, and pre- 
senting a bright and conspicuous light in every direction 
Once a minute. To the westward of St Agnes is the 
Gillstonc rock, on which Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel was lost 
in the Association ship of war in 1707. 

AGNESI, Maria Gaetana, an Italian lady, who may 
be justly pronounced one of the greatest wonders and 
ornaments of her sex, was born at Milan, on the 16th of 
May 1718. Our materials for an account of this celebrat- 
ed female are by no means so complete, nor in some in- 
teresting particulars so distinct, as we could have wished. 
Not having been able to procure her Elogc by Friti, 1 we 
have been obliged to content ourselves with some shorter 
notices, the most detailed of which is that contained in 
Mazzuchellis H,stonf cf tke Writtn of Italy, a work pub- 
lished during the earlier but more brilliant period of her 
life. The accounts ^whichjhis writer and^ sorfae others 

^Afliich fcht* (Ii^oIqv ctl \w corij yoiithi cs.ll to nutitl the 
! been related of Pica, of Minmdula 
Crichton; nor does there seem any 
• authenticity. At nine years of age 
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she not only spoke the Latin language with precision, but 
even composed and deliv ered an oration in that language/ 
intended to prove that the cultivation of letters it not in- 
compatible with the female character. This singular 
piece was published at Milan the same year in which it 
was spoken, with the following title : Oratio, qua 
tmr artiwm liberalim 
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Agnesi 



a Maria de Agnaiu, rhtivnrtt i 
a mmo nondWs* MM* die 18 . 
At eleven years of age she spoke G 
fluency of her native tongue. When jn 
had also acquired some of the languages of the fcast ; I 
in a word, her acquisitions as a linguist were such as to 
nrocure for her the appellation of a Walking Polyglot. 
uut her aptitude for acquiring languages, however great, 
was by no means the only, or the most striking feature of 
her intellectual character. We have seen how early she 
essayed the discussion of a general question affecting the 
mental capacities of her sex : and the vigour and ncute- 
ness displayed in this aspiring essay were, ere long, exert- 
ed with ardour and success in scientific inquiries. Having 
gone through the elementary brandies of mathematics, 
she proceeded with alacrity to the study of natural philo- 
sophy ; and she seems also to have carried her researches 
into the obscurer regions of metaphysical speculation. 

About the time when she reached her fifteenth year, her 
father formed a select assembly of the learned of Milan ; 
and at these meetings, which were held in his house, at 
stated times, for several years, Agnesi maintained a suc- 
cession of Thtttt on various points of speculation and philo- 
sophy. The ability which she displayed on these occasions 
seems to have been altogether surprising; and the effect 
was not the less, that her person was agreeable, and her 
whole deportment gentle and prepossessing. We are in- 
debted to the learned president De Broases for the fol- 
lowing account of one of these conferences, at which he 
assisted during his travels in Italy, through the introduc- 
tion of Count Bclloni. " I had conceived, says he, " when 
I went to this eonttrtazionf, that it was only to talk with 
this young lady in the usual way, though on learned sub- 
jects ; but to my surprise Bclloni addressed her in a fine 
Latin harangue, with all the formality of an academic ora- 
tion. She replied in the same language with promptness 
and ability ; and they proceeded, still in Latin, to discuss 
the origin of fountains, and the causes of the ebbings and 
flowing* observed in some of them. She spoke like an 
angel on this subject, and I never heard it treated so much 
to my satisfaction. We then discoursed with her concern- 
ing the manner in which the soul receives impressions 
from outward objects, and their conveyance to the general 
tentorium, the brain ; and afterwards upon the propagation 
of light, and the prismatic colours. The conversation 
afterwards became general, every one speaking to her in 
the language of his own country, and she answering in the 
same." (L-ttret tur fltalie, torn. i. p. 243.) But Agnesi 
seems to have taken but little delight in the glory which 
she acquired as a philosophical disputant. Her temper 
was retired and devout, and she appears to have acted 
this part more to gratify her father than herself. About 
her twentieth year she accordingly withdrew from these 
1 for a long period devoted thegreater part 
mathematical studies. The Theses which 
I with so much applause were published 
the following title: .- 



at the end of a work 
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Med. 1738. 

The first fruit of her mathematical studies wa» a Com- 
mentary on the Conic Sections of the Marquis de l Hopital; 
but this piece she would never consent to publish, though 
Mazzuchclli says that it was greatly praised by many who 
had perused the manuscript. In the course ol a few j ears, 
however, she gave to the world a mathematical work, 
which must ever secure her a high rank among the most 
distinguished cultivators of abstract science. lTiis work, 
entitled InsMuxioni Anulitirke ad too delta Gioecnta 
, was published at Milan in 1748, in two volumes 
The first volume treats of the analysis of finite 
quantities; tin second, of the analysis of infinitesimals. 
These two volumes contain a full and satisfactory view 
of this branch of mathematical science in the state at 
which it had then arrived; and though improvements 
that time been introduced, the treatise of 
according to a very competent authority, may 
still be regarded as perhaps the best introduction that is 
to be found to the works of Eulcr and the other ma* 
thematicians of the Continent. (Edinb. Review, vol. iii. 
p. 408.) An English translation of this work was long ago 
executed by the late Professor Col son of Cambridge ; but 
the manuscript lay buried in obscurity for many yearn, and 
was only published in 1801, through the care and at the 
expense of Baron Mascres. 

Besides other literary honours which followed the pub- 
lication of the Analytical Institutions, Agncsi was, in 
1750, appointed professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in the university of Bologna. The appoint- 
ment of a young female, of thirty- two years of age, to such 
a charge, must appear to many as not a little singular ; but 
tile truth is, that female professors were by no means un- 
common in Italy ; and Lalandc mentions several as hav- 
ing been eminent in the same university, one of whom 
was professor of anatomy. ( Voyage en Italic, torn, ii.) 
Our scanty information does not enable us to state whether 
Agncsi ever entered upon the active duties of the mathe- 
matical chair. Though her life was long, we can add but 
little in regard to her after-history. She died, according 
to the meagre notice contained in the Biographic Unirer- 
scile, in the year 1799. Her mistaken notions of religious 
duty rendered the greater part of her existence hut a blank 
to the world. She had early expressed a wish to retire 
into a convent, and seems to have carried this design into 
effect not long aAer the period when her great work pro- 
cured for her the honours to which we have just alluded. 
We afterwards hear of her only as a devoted sister of the 
austere order of Jilue Nuns, repelling the approaches of 
those of the learned who still desired to converse with her, 
and thus exhibiting another melancholy instance of the 
inconsistencies of our nature, and the darkening power of 
superstition over the brightest minds. But she lived long 
enough for the world to vindicate the intellectual capaci- 
ties of her sex, — to show that the female mind is not only 
fitted for the lighter exercises of literature, but capable 
also of fathoming the depths and unravelling the intricacies 
of abstract science. If there are any, therefore, whose 
speculations may have led them to more depreciating con- 
clusions, let them, to use the words of a profound and 
eloquent writer already quoted in this article, " peruse the 
long scries of demonstrations which the 



opinions 



of the 

Institutions haa contrived with so much skill, Olympiad^The 
with such elegance and perspicuity : if they 
to do so, they will probably retract their former 
if unable, they will not of course see the reasons 
ing her genius that others do ; but they may at 
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learn to think modestly of their own." (Edittb. Rev. 
vol. iii. p. 410.) 

AG NO, a river of Naples, which, taking its rise in the 
mountains of Terra di Lavora, falls into the 
about seven miles north of Puzzuoli. 

AGNOE1VE (from aymu, to be ignorant of), in church 
history, a sect of ancient heretics, who maintained that 
Christ, considered as to his human nature, was ignorant 
of certain things, and particularly of the time of the day 
of judgment. Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, ascribes 
this heresy to certain solitaries in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, who built their opinion upon the text, Mark 
xiii. 32, " Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no not 
the angels who are in heaven, neither the Son, but tlio 
Father only." The same passage was made use of by the 
Avian ; and hence the orthodox divines of those days were 
induced to give various explications thereof. Some allege 
that our Saviour here had no regard to his divine nature, 
but only spoke of his human. Others understand it thus : 
that the knowledge of the day of judgment does not con- 
cern our Saviour considered in bis quality of Messiah, 
but of God. 

AGNOMEN, in Roman Antiquity, a kind of fourth or 
honorary name, given to a person on account of some 
extraordinary action, virtue, or other accomplishments. 
Thus the agnomen Africanus was bestowed upon Publius 
Cornelius Scipio on account of his great achievements in 
Africa. — The agnomen was the third in order of the three 
Homan names : thus, in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is 
the pnenomcn, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the agnomen, 

AGNONE, a city at the foot of Monte Capraro, in the 
province Abruxxo Citcriore, in the kingdom of Naples, 
with 6000 inhabitants, who prepare many copper wares. 

AGNUS Dei, in the church of Home, a cake of wax 
stamped with the figure of a lamb supporting the banner 
of the cross. These being consecrated by the pope with 
great solemnity, and distributed among the people, ore 
supposed to have great virtues ; as, to preserve those who 
carry them worthily, and with faith, from all manner of 
accidents ; to expel evil spirits, &c. The name literally 
signifies Lamb of God ; this being supposed an image or 
representation of the Lamb of God who took away the sins 
of the world. They cover it up with a piece of stuff cut 
in the form of a heart, and carry it very devoutly in their 
processions. 

Aon us Dei is also a popular name for that part of the 
mass wherein the priest, striking his breast three times, 
rehearses, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the 
words Agnus Dei. It is said to have been first brought 
into the missal by Pope Sergius I. 

AGOGE, among ancient musicians, a species of modu- 
lation, wherein the notes proceed by continuous degrees. 

AGON, a town of Sweden, in the province ofGvftcborgs- 
land, with a good harbour in the Gulf of Finland. 

Agon, among the ancients, implied any dispute or con- 
test, whether it had regard to bodily exercises or die ac- 
complishments of the mind; and therefore poets, musicians, 
painters, &c had their agones, as well as the athlctss. 
Games of this kind were celebrated at most of the heathen 
festivals with great solemnity, either annually or at cer- 
tain periods of years. Among the latter were celebrated 
at Athens, the agon gymnicus, the agon Xemeus instituted 
by the Argives in the 53d Olympiad, and the agon Olym- 
pius instituted b; 
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i the TO Olympiad, and the agon Ulym 
ly Hercules 430 years before the firs 
Romans also, in imitation of the Greeks 



i also, in imitation of the Greeks, 
of this kind. The emperor 
of agon sofis, the 
•, which he called agon ca- 
pitalimu, which was celebrated every fourth year, after the 
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manner of the Olympic panics. Hence the years, 
of luttra, are sometime* numbered by agouti. 

Agon also signified one of the ministers employed in 
the heathen sacrifices, and whose business it was to strike 
the victim. Hie name is supposed to have been derived 
from hence, that standing ready to give the stroke, he 
aaked. Agon t or Agonc t Shall 1 strike ? 

AGONALES, an epithet given to the Salii. 
AGONALIA, in Roman Antiquity, festivals celebrated 
in honour of Janus or the god Agonius, whom the Romans 
invoked before undertaking any affair of importance. 



I on c 
with 
the 



AGONALIS Ci acus, now 
large, beautiful street in the heart of Home, adorn 
fountains, and the obelisk of Caracalla, still retail 
i of that circus. The reason of the i 

or doubtful. Ovid seems to derive it 



AGON1SMA, in Antiquity, denotes the prize given to 
the victor in any combat or dispute. 

AGON1STAKCHA, from aym, combat, and afx<H, 
tAtrf, in Antiquity, seems to have been much the same 
with agonothcta ; though some suggest a difference, mak- 
ing it the office of the former to preside at and direct the 
private exercises of the atlilctjr, which they went through 
by way of practice, before they made their appearance on 
the public theatres or amphitheatres. 

AGONISTIC!, in Church Hittory, a name given by 
Donatus to such of his disciples as he sent to fairs, mar- 
kets, and other public places, to propagate his doctrine ; 
for which reason they were also called Circutoret, Cir- 
ctltiomt, Catropittr, CoropiUr, and at Rome Montentct. 
They were called Agonittici, from the Greek aytn, combat, 
in regard they were sent as it were to fight and subdue 
the people to their opinions. 

AGONIUM, in Roman Antiquity, was used for the day 
on which the rex tacrorum sacrificed a victim, as well as 
for the place where the games were celebrated, otherwise 
called agon. 

AGONOTHETA, or Aoonotiietes, in Grecian Anti- 
quity, was the president or superintendent of the sacred 
games ; who not only defrayed the expense attending 
them, but inspected the manners and discipline of the 
athlcts, and adjudged the prizes to the victors. 

AGONYCLfT/E, or Agosyci.ites, in Church Hittory, 
a sect of Christians, in the 7th century, who prayed always 
•landing, as thinking it unlawful to kneel. 

AGOK/1' ,\ S, in Heathen Antiquity, an appellation given 
to such deities as had statues in the market-places ; par- 
ticularly Mercury, whose statue was to be seen in almost 
every public place. 

AGORANOMUS, in Grecian Antiquity, a magistrate 
of Athens, who had the regulation of weights and measures, 
the prices of provisions, ttc. — The agoranomi, at Athens, 
were ten in number, five belonging to the city, and as 
many to the Piraus ; though others make them 15 in all, 
of whom they assign 10 to the city. To these a certain 
toll or tribute was paid by all who brought any thing to 
sell in the market. 

AGOltOO, a market town in the Austrian dominions, 
in Italy, with 1825 inhabitants. It is in the government 
of Venice, and in the delegation of Helluno, on the river 
Condevolo. In its vicinity are mines of copper, lead, 
sulphur, and vitriol, the preparation of which is the chief 
occupation of the people. 

AGRA, a province of Hindostan, chiefly situated be- 
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tween the 25th and 88th degrees of N. lat. On the north 
it is bounded by the province of Delhi, on the south by that 
of Malwah, on the east by the provinces of Oude and Alla- 
habad, and on the west by that of Ajmeer. It is estimated 
to bo 250 miles in length, and in average breadth to be 
180. The following are the principal geographical and 
political divisions: — i. Agra district: 2. the Doab; 3. the 
district of Etaweh ; 4. the Furruckabad district ; 5. Cal- 
pce, Gohud, and Gualior; 6. the Ohurtpoor territories; 
7. Alvar or Machery ; 8. the Alighur district. 

This province has an unequal surface. To the north-east 
of the Jumna the country is flat and open, and rather bare 
of trees ; but to the south of the Chumbul, and also towards 
the western frontier, it rises into hills, and is interspersed 
with jungle. Owing to the elevation of the ground, it has 
for the greater part of the year a temperate climate. In 
summer, while the hot winds prevail, it is intensely hot, 
and the climate is unhealthful, especially among the hills. 
But these winds do not continue for any length of time ; 
and in the winter months it is actually cold, especially 
during the night. The province is indifferently watered. 
The chief rivers are the Jumna, the Chumbul, and the 
Ganges, besides other streams of inferior note. Except 
in the vicinity of the large rivers, water is scarce for the 
purposes of irrigation. Rice, which requires an abundant 
supply of moisture, is not cultivated. The soil is parti- 
cularly adapted to the cultivation of indigo, cotton, and 
sugar, the production of which is annually increasing in 
the country under the jurisdiction of the British : in that 
which is still subject to the native chiefs. Agriculture is in 
a backward state. There are no remarkable mineral pro- 
ductions in the province of Agra. The animals differ in 
no respect from those found in other [tarts of Hindostan 
and the breed of horses is much esteemed. The prin- 
cipal article manufactured is coarse cotton cloth ; but 
no great quantity is exported. The most fertile part of 
the province is the Doab, or the territory included be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna, which exports indigo, 
sugar, and cotton. The country to the north-west of Agra, 
which is under the dominion of the native chiefs, being 
scantily supplied with water, is of a very inferior quality, 
and comparatively unproductive. This province is not 
nearly so populous as Bengal, Jaupore, and the more 
flourishing parts of the British territory. It does not con- 
tain above six millions of inhabitants, of whom the greater 
proportion live under the British jurisdiction ; the remain- 
der under Scindia and others of the native princes. The 
chief towns, besides Agra, the capital, are Alvar or Aloor, 
the capital of a native rajah; Bhurtpoor, one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, which the British carried by storm in 
1826; Dcog, another strong fortress; Mathura, Kanoje, 
Etaweh, Gualior, Gohud, Calpee, Narwar, and Furrucka- 
bad. The natives are in general a robust and handsome 
race of people, and consist of a mixture of Hindoos and 
Mahometans. The Hindoo religion and language are pre- 
dominant, although the country has been subject to the 
Mahometans since the thirteenth century. 

Agra, the capital of the preceding province, is situ- 
ated on the south-west side ol the Jumna, from the banks 
of which it extends upward in a vast semicircle. It is a 
large, old, and ruinous city, with little to attract attention 
beyond that picturesque confusion of houses, balconies, and 
projecting roofs, common to all Indian towns. The houses 
consist of several stories, and the streets are so narrow as 
scarcely to admit a palanquin. The greater part of this 
once flourishing city is now a heap of ruins, and uninhabit- 
ed. It is still, however, estimated to contain 60,000 in- 
habitants; and as it* commerce improve*, which it is likely 
to do, from the facilities which it affords to the trade of 
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Agn western Hindottan, it* population is likely to increase also. 
II Since 1818, indeed, in consequence of the tranquillity of 
Agram. tne neighbouring province of Kajpootana or Ajmeer, the 
produce of the customs lias continued progressively to in- 
crease. It has a fort, which is very large and ancient, and 
is surrounded with high walls and towers of red stone, of 
the hardness and colour of jasper, which command some 
noble views of the city, its neighbourhood, and the wind- 
ings of the Jumna. The fort has a ditch of great depth, 
and a double rampart, the inner one being of an enormous 
height, with bastions at regular distances. Agra is famed 
for some beautiful edifices, the most remarkable of which is 
the Jagc-mahal, a tomb erected by the emperor Shah Jchan, 
to the memory of Begum Novr-jehan, his beloved wife. 
Bishop Heber mentions, that after all he had heard of this 
celebrated mausoleum, its beauty rather exceeded than 
fell short of his expectations. It is of white marble, and 
is placed on an elevated terrace of white and yellow mar- 
ble, with four tall minarets of the same material rising at 
each of its angles. The interior, containing a central hall, 
in which are the tombs of the emperor and his wife, is re- 
markable for its exquisite finish ; the pavement being laid 
with alternate squares of marble, and the walls, screens, 
and tombs, crowned with flowers and inscriptions execut- 
ed in beautiful Mosaic of cornelian, lapis lazuli, and jas- 
per. The general effect of the whole is solemn and im- 
pressive rather than gaudy. There is a tomb erected to 
another of the emperors, now used as a court of justice, 
which is a splendid edifice. Agra contains, besides, a 
beautiful mosque of white marble, carved with exquisite 
simplicity and elegance, and the palace, built by Acbar 
chiefly of the same material, and now used as warehouses, 
offices, and lodging-rooms for the garrison. At Secundra, 
a ruinous village about six miles from Agra, is the magni- 
ficent tomb of the emperor Acbar, which, Bishop Heber 
remarks, is the most splendid building in its way that he 
had seen in India. 

Agra was greatly enlarged and embellished by Acbar, 
who made it his capital. The city, which was under 
tlic rule of Scindia, surrendered to the British army 
under Lord Lake in 1803. It was soon after made the 
seat of the civil establishment for the collection of the re- 
venue and the administration of justice. The fortifications 
have been lately strengthened and improved. 137 mile* 
travelling distance from Delhi Long. 77. 58. E. Lat. ".'7. 
11. N. (A'arratiix of a Journey through the t'pper Pro- 
vince* of India, from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824, 1625 ; by 
Reginald Heber, D. D. Bishop of Calcutta. — A Geographi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Description of Hindottan 
and the adjacent Countries; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
1820.) (r.) 

AGRAM, or Zagrah, a palatinate in the Austrian 
province of Croatia. Its extent is 768 square miles, or 
491,520 English acres. The inhabitants in 1829 were 
392,190. .11 of the Catholic religion. It i* subdivided into 
two circles, that of Agrara and of St John; the latter of 
which comprehends no town. In the whole palatinate 
there are one city, two market town*, and 27!) villages. 
The country is undulating, but with a ranee of hills to- 
ward* the Warasdin frontier. It is watered by the Save 
and its tributary streams. The chief product 
corn, tobacco, wine, potashes, and cattle. It 



Ac ha m, one of the circles into which the palatinate 
of the same name in Austrian Croatia is divided. It is 
likewise the name of the capital of the whole. The city of 
A gram, in long. 1G. 10. 13. E. and lat. 45. 49. 2. N„ con- 
tains 2000 houses and 17,260 inhabitant*. It is the seat 
of • bishop, of the courts of justice, and of the several 
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boards which direct the affairs of the province of Croatia. Agrsnxnt 
There is an academical institution with ten professor*. It I 
has no manufacture*; but the Save being navigable to -ARTicoU- 
the city, most of"the commerce of Croatia centre* in it. v -^ v ^' 

AGRAMONT, a Spanish town in the province of Cata- 
lonia, with 3000 inhabitants. 

AGK AKIAN Laws, among the Romans, those relating 
to the division and distribution of lands; of which there 
were a great number ; but tluit culled the Agrarian Law, 
by way of eminence, was published by Spurius Cassius, 
about the year of Rome 268, for dividing the conquered 
lands equally among all the citizens, and limiting the 
number of acres which each citizen might enjoy. For 
some learned and ingenious inquiries on this subject, see 
Kiebuhr's Roman History. 

AGK EDA, a Spanish town in the province of Soria, 
containing six parish churches, four monasteries, 3200 in- 
habitants, 1 1 tanneries, and 26 potteries. Not far from 
this place rises the mountain of Moncayo. 

AGKIA, called by the German* Eger, is a strong town 
in Upper Hungary, situated on a river of the same name, 
and has a citadel called Eriaw. It was besieged by the 
Turks in 1552, with 70,000 men ; but they lost 8000 in 
one day, and were obliged to raise the siege, though the 
garrison consisted only of 2000 Hungarians, assisted by 
the women, who performed wonders on this occasion. 
However, it was afterwards taken by Mahomet III. in 
1596, but was retaken by the emperor in 1687 ; since 
which time it has continued under the dominion of the 
house of Austria. It is 47 miles north-east of Buda, and 
55 south-west of Cassovia. Long. 20. 10. E. Lat. 48. 
10. N. 

AGRICOLA, Cvt.us Julius, born at Frejus, in Pro- 
vence, was in Vespasian's time made lieutenant to Vet- 
tius Bolanus in Britain; and upon his return was ranked 
by that emperor among the patricians, and made governor 
of Aquitania. This post he held for three years ; and upon 
his return was chosen consul, and afterwards appointed 
governor of Britain, where lie greatly distinguished him- 
self. He reformed many abuse* occasioned by the ava- 
rice or negligence of former governor*, put a (top to ex- 
tortion, and caused justice to be impartially administered. 
Vespasian dying about this time, his son Titus, knowing 
the great merit of Agricola, continued him in the govern- 
ment. In the spring he marched towards the north, 
where he made some new conquests, and ordered forts to 
be built for the Romans to winter in. He spent the fol- 
lowing winter in concerting schemes to bring the Britons 
to conform to the Roman customs. He thought the best 
way of diverting them from rising and taking arms was to 
soften their rough manners, by proposing to them new 
kinds of pleasure, and inspiring them with a desire of imi- 
tating the Roman manner*. Soon after this the country 
" with magnificent temples, porticoes, baths. 
The British nobles had 



ine buildings. 



I they who 



at length" their sons educated in learning ; 
before had the utmost aversion to the Roman language. 



Tweed and the friths of Edinburgh and Clyde, into which 
the rivers Glotta and Bodotria discharge themselves ; and 
here he built fortrcsse* to »hut up the nations yet uncon- 
quered. In his fifth be marched beyond the friths, where 
us. and fixed garrisons along 



;an to study it with great assiduity. They wore 
the Roman habit ; and, as Tacitus observes, they 
tught to consider those things as marks of polite- 
ness, which were only so many badges of slavery. Agri- 
cola, in his third campaign, advanced as fit as the Tweed ; 
and in his fourth he subdued the nations betwixt the 
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In his 
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ihe river Bodotria ; ordering his fleet, 
the Romans ever hud in those parts, to row 
along the coasts, and take a view of the northern parts. 
In the following spring, the Britons raised an army of 
30,000 men ; and the command was given to Galgacus, 
who, according to Tacitus, made an excellent speech to 
hi* countrymen on this occasion. Agricola likewise ad- 
dressed his men in very strong and eloquent terms. The 
Romans gained the victory, and 10,000 of the Britons are 
said to have been killed. This happened in the reign of 
the emperor Domitian, who, growing jealous of the glory 
of Agricola, recalled him, under pretence of making him 
governor of Syria. Agricola died soon after; and his 
death is suspected to have been occasioned by poison 
given him by that emperor. Tacitus the historian married 
his daughter, wrote his life, and laments his death in the 
most pathetic manner. 

Ackicola, George, a German physician, famous for his 
•kill in metals. He was bom at Glaucha, in Misnia, on the 
24th of March 1494. The discoveries which he made in 
the mountains of Bohemia gnve him so great a desire of 
examining accurately into every thing relating to metals, 
that though he had engaged in the practice of physic at 
Joachimstal by advice of his friends, he still prosecuted 
hia study of fossils with great assiduity, and at length re- 
moved to Chemnitz, where he entirely devoted himself to 
this study. He spent in pursuit of it the pension he had 
from Maurice duke of Saxony, and part of his own estate ; 
so that he reaped more reputation than profit from hia la- 
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He wrote several pieces upon this an 
ject* : and died at Chemnitz on the 2 1 st of November 1 555, 
a very firm Papist. In his younger years he seemed not 
averse to the Protestant doctrine ; and he highly disap- 
proved of the scandalous traffic of indulgences, and seve- 
ral other things in the church of Koine. In the latter 
part of his life, however, he attacked the Protestant reli- 
gion, which rendered him so odious to the Lutherans, that 
they suffered hi* body to remain unburied for five days. 
It was then removed from Chemnitz to Zeits, where it was 
interred in the principal church. 

Agricola, Join, a Saxon divine, horn at Eisleben in 
1492. He went as chaplain to Count Mansfeld, when 
that nobleman attended the elector of Saxony to the diet 
at Spire in 1526, and that of Augsburg in 1590. He was 
of a restless, ambitious temper, rivalled and wrote against 
Melanchthon, and gave Count Mansfeld occasion to re- 
proach him severely. He obtained a professorship at 
Wittemberg, where he taught particular doctrines, and 
became founder of the sect of Antinomians ; which occa- 
sioned warm disputes between him and Luther, who had 
before been his very good friend, But though he was 
never able to recover the favour cither of the elector of 
Saxony or of Luther, he received some consolation from 
the fame he acquired at Berlin, where he became preach- 
er at court ; and was chosen, in 1548, in conjunction with 
Julius l'hlug and Michael Heldingus, to compose the 
famous Interim, which made so much noise in the w 
He died at Berlin in 1500. 
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rT is our principal object in this article to lay before our 
readers a view of the present state of British agri- 
culture, particularly as the art is practised in our best 
cultivated counties. Much of what we shall state is de- 
rived from our own experience and observation ; but we 
shall nevertheless be careful, on all matters of importance, 
to refer to the most approved authorities. 

It is sufficiently evident that the culture of the soil 
must have somewhat preceded, and always kept pace 
with, the increase of population. When we read of the 
large armies brought into the field in the early ages, and 
the great number of inhabitants which some ot the ancient 
cities arc said to have contained, we must necessarily 
conclude that the labours of agriculture were conducted 
with skill, and that its produce was abundant. A con- 
siderable population may, no doubt, subsist upon a rich 
•oil, even in a very rude state of the art, drawing from it 
only the supply of their own wants • but if much of the 
cultivator's time be required in the service of the public, 
and still more, if he has to provide for the subsistence and 
the luxury of large cities, he can obtain the necessary 
surplus produce only by successive improvements in his 
art. Not only his gross produce, but his net disposable 
produce, must be proportionally increased. 

But of the rural economy even of the most civilized 
nations of antiquity, we are almost wholly ignorant. From 
the age of Moses, almost down to the commencement of 
the Christian era, though something may be gleaned from 
incidental notices in the Scriptures, and in the writings of 
a few ancient authors, we are quite unacquainted with 
the means by which food was obtained from the soil to 
support the rapid increase of mankind: especially when 
we find it accumulated on spots which aeem to have been 

as rssrafSjS a£r£ ck 



tenth century before our era, and who has described at 
some length the labours and the products of the agri- 
culture of Greece at that early period. His work contains 
almost all the information we possess respecting the rural 
economy of that celebrated people. 

Among the Romans this art seems to have obtained a Agricul. 
high degree of improvement. It was practised by the lure of the 
rich and the great, and described by their poets and his- Romans, 
torians, several of whose works have reached our own 
times. These must be familiar to the classical scholar, 
and have been rendered accessible to all by Dickson, in 
his Hutbottdty of the Antiente, and other writers. We 
need therefore only mention the names of Cato, Varro, 
Virgil, Columella, Pliny, and Palladium, in the order in 
which they wrote. The treatises De lie liufticn of Varro 
and Columella arc the most complete ; but none of the 
Roman writers enables us to trace the rise and progress of 
agriculture, either in Italy or in any other country under 
their dominion. The most useful lesson they convey to 
the present age, perhaps, is the importance of attending 
to minute details, which their greatest names did not consi- 
der beneath their notice in the best period of their history. 

From the fall of the Roman empire till the revival of AgricuL 
learning in the fifteenth century, little is known of the ture °f tb« 
state of agriculture in any pert of Europe. The historians JS"" 
of the period were too much occupied in recording mili- IDem " 
tary achievements, and with the rude policy and intestine 
broils of their respective countries, to give much atten- 
tion to the peaceful, and at that time degraded, labours 
of the husbandman. The policy of the feudal system, 
the distribution of society which it occasioned, and the 
perpetual dissensions and petty hostilities which it en- 
gendered, furnish the best evidence of the low state of an 
art which can flourish only under the protection of law, 
and be carried on with success only by the energy of free 
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Agricul- men. But, during this long interval, the population of 
Europe was divided into two great classes, of which by 
far the larger one was composed of bondmen, without 
property, or the power of acquiring it, and small tenants, 
very little superior to bondmen ; and the other class, 
consisting chiefly of the great barons and their retainers, 
was more frequently employed in laying waste the fields 
of their rivals, than in improving their own. The super- 
stition of the times, which destined a large portion of the 
country to the support of the church, and which, in some 
measure, secured it from predatory incursions, was the 
principal source of what little skill and industry were then 
displayed in the cultivation of the soil. " If we consider 
the ancient state of Europe," says Mr Hume, 1 •• we shall 
find, that the far greater part of society were everywhere 
bereaved of their personal liberty, and lived entirely at 
the will of their masters. Every one that was not noble 
was a slave ; the peasants were not in a better condition ; 
even the gentry themselves were subjected to a long 
train of subordination under the greater baruns, or chief 
vassals of the crown, who, though seemingly placed in a 
high state of splendour, yet, having but a slender protec- 
tion from law, were exposed to every tempest of the 
state, and, by the precarious condition on which they 
lived, paid dearly for the power of oppressing and tyran- 
nizing over their inferiors.' — " The villains were entirely 
occupied in the cultivation of their master s land, and 
paid their rents cither in corn or cattle, and other pro- 
duce of the furm, or in servile offices, which they pcr- 
ut the baron's family, and uj»n farms "which 
in his own possession. In proportion as agri- 
>roved and money increased, it was found that 
these services, though extremely burdensome to the vil- 
lain, were of little advantage tojthe master; and that the 

entbr disposed ofby the peasants themselves, who raised 
it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly 
it. A commutation was therefore 
for those 
Dvered that 
fanner enjoyed 

security in his possession, the practice of granting leases 
to the peasant began to prevail, which entirely broke the 
bonds of servitude, already much relaxed from the former 
The latest laws which we find in England for 



made of rents for services, and of money-rents 
in kind; and as men in a subsequent age discovi 
farms were better cultivated where the fanner 



or regulating this species of servitude 
the reign of I 



' Henry VII. And though the an- 
cient statutes on this subject remain still unrepeoled bv 
Parliament, it oppears. tliat before the end of Elizabeth, the 
distinction between villain and freeman was totally, though 
insensibly, abolished ; and that no person remained in the 
state to whom the former laws could be applied*" 
| 0U- But, long before the fifteenth century, it is certain that 
nng the there was a class of tenants holding on leases for lives, or 
for a term of years, and paying a rent in land produce, in 
services, or in money. \\ hether they gradually sprung 
up from the class of bondmen, according to Lord Karnes,'' 
or existed from the earliest period of the feudal constitu- 
tion, according to other writers, 1 their number cannot be 
supposed to have been considerable during the middle 
ages. The stock which these tenants employed in culti- 
vation commonly belonged to the proprietor, who received 
a proportion of the produce as rent; a system which still 
exists in France and in other parts of the Continent, where 

nd some vestiges of 



which may yet be traced in the tttel-bow of the law of Ajrriml- 

Scotland. Leases of the thirteenth century still remain :* tura - 
and both the laws and ehartularies* clearly prove the v ~ x ~ v " % "''' 
existence in Scotland of a class of cultivators distinct from 
the terfi or bondmen. Yet the condition of these tenants 
seems to have been very different from that of the tenant* 
of the present day ; and the lease approached nearer in it* 
form to a feu charter than to the mutual agreement now 
in use. It was of the nature of a beneficiary grant by the 
proprietor, under certain conditions, and for a limited pe- 
riod : the consent of the tenant seems never to have been 
doubted. In the common expression, " granting a lease," 
we have retained an idea of the original character of the 
deed, even to the present time. 

The corn crop* cultivated during this period seem to Crops ml- 
bave been of the same species, though all of them pro-tiv 
bably much inferior in quality to what they are in the 
present day. Wheat, the most valuable grain, must have 
borne a small proportion, at least in Britain, to that of 
other crops ; the remarkable fluctuation of price, its ex- 
treme scarcity, indicated by the extravagant rate at which 
it was sometimes sold, as well as the preparatory cultiva- 
tion required, may convince us that its consumption was 
confined to the higher orders, and that its growth was by 
no means extensive, live and oats furnished the bread 
and drink of the great body of the people of Europe. 
Cultivated herbage and roots were then unknown in the 
agriculture of Britain. It was not till the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. that any sailed*, carrots, or other 
edible roots were produced in England. The little of 
these vcuctablcs that wos used, was formerly imported 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catharine, when she 
wanted a sullad, was obliged to dispatch a messenger 
thither on purpose." 

The ignorance and insecurity of those ages, which ne- 
cessarily confined the cultivation of corn to a compara- 
tively small portion of country, left all the rest of it in a 
state of nature, to be depastured by the inferior 
then only occasionally subjected to the care am 
of man. Cultivators were crowded together in i 
hamlets ; the ground contiguous was kept continually un- 
der tillage ; and beyond this, wastes and woodlands of a 
Teeter extent were appropriated to the 
their flocks and herds, which pastured i ' 
ately, with little attention from their owner*. 

The low price of butcher-meat, though it was then the 
food of the common people, when compared with the 
price of corn, has been justly noticed by several writer* 
as a decisive proof of the small progress of civilisation and 



to the report* of a writer who has had ac- Agrieul- 
to the best sources of information, in addition to his' ure " { J" 
own observations, the present state of the agriculture of thejj! r?5J? 
greater part of the Continent of Europe is not very dif- 
ferent from what it was in Britain during the prevalence 
of the feudal system. " The greater part of trance," he 
says, " a still much greater portion of Germany, and nearly 
the whole of Prussia, Austria, Poland, and Hussia, present 
a wretched uniformity of system. It is called the three- 
course husbandry, consisting of, \tt, one year's clean fal- 
low; 'id, winter corn, chiefly rye, with a proportion of 
wheat commensurate to the manure that can be applied , 
Sd, summer corn, or barley and oats. There arc occas' 
and small deviations from this system. In some few . 
potatoes, in others peas, are grown, in the ' 



fjTFlajliil, e*»f at* 



• Karnes's Law Tratit. 

• Sir Juiiu Cullum's . 
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exceptions to the 
It is not surprising that 
the produce should not be much 
the quantity of seed, at which rate it is 
to be rightly, by Baron Alexander 



at cul 




* The fields 
[to the 



: universally uninclosed, and ex- 
posed to the most injurious effects of a changeable and an 
intemperate climate. The ancient feudal system of te- 
nure is still continued, modified indeed, and softened in 
some few parts, but not to a degree or an extent that de- 
serves to be taken into account in the view now under 
consideration of the countries as a whole. The peasants, 
for the most part, are adttrieti glrbm ; and where, by re- 
cent laws, their condition has been changed, the practical 
effect has yet hardly had time to exhibit any observable 
improvement in their state. Labour, whether of men or 
of cattle, is usually exchanged for the occupancy of land; 
and hence the labour U performed in the most negligent 
and imperfect manner, that the vigilance of an overseer, 
whn cannot be everywhere present, will allow. 

" The lords of the soil, besides their demesnes, have the 
right of pasturage on the fields of their tenants from har- 
vest to the next seed-time : hence none of those interven- 
ing crops which tend to enrich the soil can be cultivated 
without infringing on their rights. 

" Among the cultivators of the land little or no accu- 
mulation of capital has been formed; from the lord to the 
lowest grade of the peasantry, all are alike destitute of 
disposable funds. The lords are only rich in land, and 
sufficiently at their ease, if that land be unencumbered 
with mortgages or annuities. The peasants, whether own- 
ers of the live stock and of the implements, or having the 
use of them with the land from its owners, are content to 
live on, from year to year, eating their own produce, 
growing their own wool and flax, and converting them 
into garments. They are quite satisfied if they can dis- 
pose of as much surplus produce as will pay the small 
share of money rent which becomes due to their lord." 
( TmeU rtiating to ike Corn Trade and Corn Lavs$, by 
William Jacob, Esq. 1828.) 

It is certain, however, that nn improved system has been 
introduced, and is extending itself, though slowly, in many 
parts of the countries which this writer has mentioned. 
Public establishments have been formed, which afford ex- 
amples of correct management; and by these means know- 
ledge is diffused among the principal land-owners in the 
first instance, and must ere long descend to the cultivator. 
Since the peace, many of the former class have visited 
other countries, and particularly Great Britain, with a 
view to the improvement of their estates. Some of them 
have held out encouragement to settlers from this coun- 
try ; others carried back our best implements, with farm- 
hail iffs capable of instructing their people in the use of 
them, and of introducing our system of management ge- 
nerally ; and not a few individuals of rank and influence 
in most parts of the Continent of Europe are now well ac- 
I with our agriculture, by then- own personal ob- 
Prompted by interest, their active minds, no 
■pied in war, seem to enter eagerly upon this 
new field of employment. It is evident, indeed, from 
the great increase which has taken place of late in the 
population of these countries, as well as of 
of produce must 
i all old peopled countries, the 
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the fruits of the i 
and in the i 

tude, the labours of the husbandman must be to a i 
•iderable extent directed and controlled by the local cir- 
cumstances is which he is placed. This, perhaps, is the 
principal reason why the old system of successive crops 
of corn still prevails so generally throughout the Continent. 
The demand for butcher-meat, for instance, may not be 
such as to afford a suitable return for the extended cul- 
ture of turnips and other amelioratin 
found so beneficial in this country. 

We should except from this remark much of the Ne- 
therlands, and probably a part of Italy. Flanders has long 
been celebrated for its agriculture ; and the care and suc- 
cess with which its labours arc conducted seem not un- 
worthy the attention of our best cultivators. The culture 
of the Vale of Amu, in Italy, also presents an interesting 
object, and ha* been warmly eulogized by Chateauvieux 
and other travellers. But instead of going into details 
here, we shall notice, under the heads to which they be- 
long, the practices that appear to us of most importance in 
the agriculture of other countries, when we come to de- 
scribe our own. 

Before entering upon this our main object, it may not be 
without Its interest to present a concise view of the progress 
of our agriculture to its present state, from the rude condi- 
tion in which, in common with that of the rest of Europe, 
it was found at the time when we first have authorities to 
refer to on the subject. Such a view must necessarily in- 
clude notices of the principal laws affecting it, as well as 
of our early writers, whose works are very little known ; 
and it may serve to convey some idea of the successive 
changes that have occurred in the condition of the great 
body of our people. 

The subject of this article will thus be considered under 
two divisions. In the first, we shall treat of the history of 
British agriculture ; and in the tecond, of its present state ; 
describing under the latter the crops, culture, and general 
management adapted to different soils, agreeably to the 



avm iirc buii. in »ii oiu peupieu countries, uic extension rons anu great men, in every if 

of tillage to fresh lands, without any improvement in proper to make in the country. 1 

the management, presents only a temporary and very grievous, and levied in so liccntu 

limited resource. farmers, when they heard of the 



Part I. 

History of JJriHth Agriculture. 

Of the early agriculture of England, and of the condi- Agrwul. 
tion of its cultivators, we may form some conception by ' urp 
adverting to a few of the enactments, from the Conquest JrJI !^ J? 
down to the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. in 1485, ^ 
when the feudal system, which had been gradually falling ejatafj, 
into decay, was almost dissolved in that country. 

One of* the earliest and greatest grievances was the 
levying of Purveyance. This originally comprehended 
the necessary provisions, carriages, Ac which the nearest 
farmers were obliged to furnish to the king's armies at the 
current prices, and to his houses and castles in time of 
war. It was called the great purveyance, and the officers 
who collected those necessaries were called purveyors. 
The smaller purveyance included the necessary provisions 
and carriages for the king's household, when living at 
home, or travelling through the kingdom, which the ten- 
ants on the king's demesne lands were obliged to furnish 
gratis ; and the practice cane to be adopted by the ba- 
rons and great men, in every tour which they thought 

a manner, that the 

they 
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AgrM-ut. by an enemy. " Purveyance," nays Dirom, 1 " was per- 
turr. haps for many centuries the chief obstruction to the ag- 
<-^"v"^--' riculturc and improvement of Great Britain. Many laws 
wore made for the reformation and regulation of purvey- 
ance, but without effect; and the practice continued dowo 
to mi late a period as the reign of James the Fine" 

The home trade in corn was restrained by acts against 
forentallers in 1360, and at several subsequent periods. 
For many years after the Conquest, the greater part of 
the trade of England was carried on in markets and fairs; 
and a very considerable part of the revenue of the crown 
arose from the duties payable to the king, upon the goods 
brought to them for sale. The barons had also tolls at the 
fairs within their respective jurisdictions. When farmers 
and merchants were bringing their corn and other neces- 
saries to be sold there, they were sometimes met on the 
way by persons who purchased their commodities, in order 
to retail them at a higher price. Thus the king and the 
lords of the manor lost the several duties payable to them ; 
and the price, it was thought, was at the same time raised 
to the inhabitants. Such were the original forestailcrs, 
who were subjected by several statutes to severe penalties. 
This crime of forestalling, and the kindred ones of regrat- 
ing and engrossing, were carefully defined, and the dif- 
ferent degrees of punishment specified, in a new statute 
in 1552, to be afterwards noticed. An early law of 1266, 
for regulating the assize of bread and ale, furnishes a 
clear proof of the little intercourse that must have subsist- 
ed at that time between town and country. " Brewers 
in cities," says the statute, " may well afford to sell two 
gallons of beer or ale for a penny, and out of cities three 
or four gallons for a penny. 

Several laws were mode in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, permitting the exportation of grain when the 
price of wheat did not exceed six shillings and eightpence 
a quarter ; and in 1463 importation was prohibited when 
the price was lower. The last statute, however, was little 
attended to, and foreign grain was admitted as before ; 
while the state of the country, and the restrictions on in- 
ternal commerce, scarcely permitted any advantage to be 
derived from the acts allowing exportation. 
Hukban- In Mr Chalmers's Caledonia, a great many valuable 
dry ol' notices are collected regarding the husbandry of Scotland 
Sor.UnA during these ages. It is evident from his elaborate re- 
searches, that the progress of cultivation in the 1 3th cen- 
tury had been greater than we should have expected from 
the turbulence of the times, and the comparatively rude 
and uncivilized state of society. Purveyance, and other 
obstructions to improvement, were nearly the same in 
Scotland as in England ; the laws regarding the corn 
trade appear, in some instances, to have been copied from 
those of England ; and in the northern, as in the southern 
part of the island, the clergy were by far the most skilful 
and industrious husbandmen. 

Yet it is difficult to reconcile the idea of any consider- 
able improvement, particularly in so far as regards the 
extensive cultivation of wheat (which Mr Chalmers infers 
from the authorities he quotes), with an act passed in 
1426, which ordained every husbandman tilling with a 
plough of eight oxen to sow at least a firlot (little more 
than a Winchester bushel ) of wheat, and half a firlot of 
peas, with a proportion of beans ; or with the state of the 
districts only a few years ago, where wheat is said to have 
been extensively grown at that early period. 

By statute 14-49, the tenant was for the first time se- 



a purchaser of the land ; and in 1469 he was protected Aarinil- 
from having his property carried off for the landlord's mm 
debts, beyond the amount of rent actually due; an en- < -*'" v "* fc -' 
actment which proves his miserable condition before that 
time. 

Soon after the beginning of the 16th century, agri- Writers 
culture partook of the general improvement which fol-on sgricuU 
lowed the invention of printing, the revival of learning, lan - 
and the more settled authority of government ; and in- 
stead of the occasional notices of historians, we can now 
refer to regular treatises, written by men who engaged 
eagerly in this neglected and hitherto degraded occupa- 
tion. We shall therefore give a short account of the prin- 
cipal works, as well as of the laws and general policy of 
Britain, in regard to agriculture, from the early part of 
the sixteenth century to the Revolution in 1688, when • 
new era commenced in the legislation of corn, and soon 
after in the practice of the cultivator. 

The first and by far the best of our early works is theFhabtr- 
Book of Husbandly, printed in 1534, commonly ascribed bcrt. 
to Fi tzherbert, a judge of the common pleas in the reign 
of Henry VIII. This was followed, in 15S9, by the Book 
of Surveying and Improvement!, by the same author. In 
the former treatise we have a clear and minute descrip- 
tion of the rural practices of that period, and from the 
latter may be learned a good deal of the economy of the 
feudal system in its decline. The Book of Husbandry 
has scarcely been excelled by any later production, in aa 
far as concerns the subjects of which it treats; for at that 
time cultivated herbage and edible roots were still un- 
known in England. The author writes from his own ex- 
perience of more than forty years ; and, with the excep- 
tion of passages denoting his belief in the superstition of 
the Roman writers, there* is very little of this valuable 
work that should be omitted, and not a great deal that 
need be added, in so far as regards the culture of com, in 
a manual of husbandry adapted even to the present time. 
Fittherbert touches on almost every department of the 
art, and in about a hundred octavo pages has contrived 
to condense more practical information than will be found 
scattered through as many volumes of later times ; and 
yet he is minute even to the extreme on points of real 
utility. There is no reason to say, with Mr Hartc, that 
he had revived the husbandry of the Romans ; he merely 
describes the practices of the age in which he lived ; 
and from his commentary on the old statute txtenta mo- 
nerii, in his Book of Surveying, in which he does not al- 
lude to any recent improvements, it is probable that the 
management which he details had been long established. 
But it may surprise some of the agriculturists of the pre- 
sent day to be told, that, after the lapse of almost three 
centuries, Fitzherbert's practice, in some material branches, 
has not been improved upon . and that in several districts 
abuses still exist, which were as clearly pointed out by 
him at that early period as by any writer of the present 
age. 

The Book of Husbandry begins with the plough and 
other instruments, which are concisely and yet minutely 
described ; and then about a third part of it is occupied 
with the several operations as they succeed one another 
throughout the year. Among other things in this part of 
the work, the following deserve notice : — " Sommc ( ploughs) 
wyll tourn the sheld bredith at every landsende, and 
plowe all one way ;" the same kind of plough that is now 
found so useful on hilly grounds. Of wheel-ploughs he 



1 Inquiry into the Corn Lant, &C. p. 0. 
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lyghte :" and on such lands they are still most commonly 
employed. Cart-wheels were sometimes bound with iron, 
'of which he greatly approves. On the much agitated 
question about the employment of horses or oxen in la- 
bour, the most important arguments are distinctly stated. 
" In somme places," he says, " a horse plough is better," 
and in othem an oxen plough, to which, upon the whole, he 
gives the preference; and to this, considering the practices 
of that period, they were probably entitled. Beans and 
peas seem to have been common crops. He mentions 
the (1 liferent kinds of wheat, barley, and oats ; and after 
describing the method of harrowing" all runner of cumnes," 
we find the roller employed. "They use to role their 
barley grounde after a showr of rayne, to make the grounde 
even to mo we." Under the article " To falowe, he ob- 
serves, " the greater clones (clods) the better wheate, 
for the clottes kepc the wheat warmc ull wynter ; and at 
March they will mcltc and breake and fal in rnanyc small 
peecs, the whiche is a newe dongynge and refresnyngc of 
the come." This is agreeable to the present practice, 
founded on the very same reasons. " In May, the shepe 
folde is to be set out;" but Fitzherbcrt docs not much 
approve of folding, and points out its disadvantages in a 
very judicious manner. " In the later end of May and 
the begyunynge of June, is tyme to wede the come ; ' and 
then we have an accurate description of the different 
weeds, and the instruments and mode of weeding. Next 
comes a second ploughing of the fallow ; and afterwards, 
in the latter end of June, the mowing of the meadows 
begins. Of this operation, and of the forks and rakes, 
and the haymaking, there is a very good account. The 
corn harvest naturally follows : rye and wheat were usu- 
ally shorn, and barley and oats cut with the scythe. This 
intelligent writer does not approve of the practice, which 
still prevails in some places, of cutting wneat high, and 
then mowing the stubbles. " In Somersetshire," he says, 
■ they do shere theyr wheat very lowe ; and the wheate 
strawe that they purpose to make thacke. of, they do not 
threshe it, but cut off the cars, and bynd it in theves, and 
call it rede, and therewith they thackc theyr houses." He 
recommends the practice of setting up com in shocks, 
with two sheaves to cover eight, instead of ten sheaves, 



t; probably owing to the straw being then 
The com was commonly housed ; but if there be 
a want of room, he advises that the ricks be built on a 
scaffold, and not upon the ground. Corn-stacks ar 
beginning to be built on pillars and frames. The 
received a third ploughing in September, - 



owe, that is to say, ci 



this branch of his 
I with directions about threshing, 
and other kinds of barn-work. 

Fitzherbcrt next proceeds to live stock. « An 
bande," he says, " can not well thryue by his come with- 
out he have other cattell, nor by his cattell without come. 
And bycause that shepe, in myne opynyon, is the mooste 
profytablest cattell that any man can haue, therefore I 
|H>urposo to speake fyrst of shepe." His remarks on this 
subject arc so accurate, that one might imagine they came 
from a s to remaster of the present day ; and the minutirc 
which he details are exactly what the writer of this ar- 
ticle has seen practised in the hilly parts of this country. 
In some places at present, " they ncuer seuer their 
lambes from their dammes f " and the poore of the peeke 
(high) countrcye, and such other places, where, aa they 
vso to milke theyr ewes, they vse to wayne theyr lambes 
at 12 weekes oleic, and to mylke their ewes fiue or syxe 
weekes ;" but that, he observes, " is greate hurt* to the 



ewes, and wyll cause them that they wyll not take the 
ramme at the tyme of the yere for pouertye, bat goo 
barreyne." " In June is tyme to shere shepe ; and ere 
they be shorne, they must be verye well wash en, the 
which shall be to the owner greate profyte in the sale of 
hia wool, and also to the clothe-maker. It appears that 
hand %caxJung was then a common practice ; and yet in 
the west and north of Scotland, at this day, sheep are 
never washed at all. His remarks on horses, cattle, &c 
are not less interesting ; and there is a very good account 
of the diseases of each species, and some just observations 
on the advantage of mixing different kinds on the same 
posture. Swine and bees conclude this branch of the work. 

The author then points out the great advantages of 
inelosures ; recommends " quyckscttynge, dychynge, and 
hedgeyng ;" and gives particular directions about the tettei, 
and the method of training a hedge, as well as concerning 
the planting and management of trees. We have then a 
short information " for a yongc gcntylman that intendeth 
to thryue," and " a prolouge for the wiues occupation," 
in some instances rather too homely for the present time. 
Among other things, she is to " make her husband and 
herself somme clothes ;" and " she maye haue the lockes 
of the shepe cvther to make blankettcs and courlettes, or 
bothe." This t's not so much amiss ; but what follows will 
bring our learned judge into disrepute even with our most 
industrious housewives. " It is a wyues occupation," he 
says, " to wynowe all maner of comes, to make malte, to 
washe and wrynge, to make heye, shere come, and, in 
time of node, to helpc her husbande to fy II the mucke 
wayne or dounge carte, dry ue the ploughe, to loode heye, 
corne, and sucne other ; and to go or ride to the market 
to set butter, chese, mylke, egges, chekyns, capons, hennea, 
pygges, gese, and alt maner of comes." The rest of the 
book contains some useful advices about diligence and 
economy; and concludes, after the manner of the age, 
with muny pious exhortations. 

Such is rittherbcrt's Hook of Husbandry, and such was 
the state of agriculture in England in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and probably for a long time be- 
fore; for he nowhere speaks of the practices which he 
describes or recommends as of recent introduction. 

The Book of Surveying adds considerably to our know- 
ledge of the rural economy of that age. " Four maner of 
commens" are described ; several kinds of mills for com 
and other purposes, and also " quernes that goo with 

to the " bound- 



men," who " in 
tymes, b' 



icr purposes, and also » querne 
different orders of tenants, down 



thereof, there be 
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t there be many freemen 
lands and goods is taken 




man hath in tyllage, and of 
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euery I 
, and to leye them toguv- 
seuerall close in euery Mae 
in euery fclde to leye 
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spread on the sur- 
to destroy heath. Both draining and irrigation are 
noticed, though the latter but slightly. And the work 
concludes with an inquiry " how to make a township that 
is worth XX. marke a yere, worth XX. li. a year :" from 
which we shall give a specimen of the author's manner, 
as well as of the economy of the age. 

" It is undoubted, that to every townshyppe that stnnd- 
eth in tyllage in the plnyne countrey, there be enable 
landcs to plowe and sowe, and leyse to'tye or tedder theyr 
horses and mares upon, and common pasture to kepe and 
pasture their cateil, beestes, and shepe upon; and also 
they have medowe grounde to get theyr hey upon. Than 
to let it be known how many acres of enable lande euery 
" the same acre* in euery folde 
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I- them togyther in one fclde, and to make one seuerall close 
for them all. And also another scuerat) clow.- for hit por- 
tion of hu common pasture, and also his porcion 01 hit 
medowe in a seuerall close by itselfe, and af kept in seue- 
ral [mill in wyntcr and somcr; and euery cottage shall 
haue his portion assigned hym accordynge to his rent, and 
than shall nat the ryche man ouerprcsac the poore man 
with his cattell ; and euery man may eatc his oun close at 
his pleasure. And vndoubted, that hay and strawe that 
will rind one beest in the house wyll finde two beestes in 
the close, and better they shall lyke. For those beestis 
in the house have short heare and thynne, and towards 
March they will pylle and be bare ; and therefore they 
may nat abyde in the fylde before the hecrdmen in winter 
tyme for coldc. And those that lye in a close under a 
hedge haue longe heare and thyck, and they will 
pylle nor be bare ; and bv this reason the hu&bande muye 
kepe twyse so many catell as he did before. 

" This is the cause of this approwmcnt. Nowe euery 
hath sixe seuerall closes, whereof iii. be for 
the fourthc for his leysc, the fyftc for his 



there is but i 



r u «cr. 



burthc for his leysc, the fyftc for his 
id the sixtc for his liayo ; and in wy 
; one occupied with cornc, and than hath the 
• fyue to occupy tyll lente come, and that 
he hath his falowe felde, his ley fclde, and his pasture 
felde al sommer. And when he hath mowen his medowe. 
than he hath his medowe grounde, soo that if he hath 
any weyke catell that wold be amended, or dvvers maner 
of catell, he may put them in any close he wyll, the which 
is a great advantage; and if all shulde lye commcn, than 
woldc the cdyche of the come feldcs and the aftermath of 
all the tnedowes bo eaten in X. or XII. dayes. And the 
rych men that hath moche catell wold have the advantage, 
and the poore man can have no helpe nor relefe in wynter 
when he hath moste nede; and ifan acre of lande be worthe 
sixe pens, or it be enclosed, it will be worth VIII. pens 
whan it is enclosed, by reason of the compostying and 
dongyng of the catell tliat shall go and lye upon it both day 
and uighte ; and if any of his thre closes that he hath for 
his come be wornc or ware bare, than he may brekc and 
plowe up his close that he hadde for his layse, or the close 
that he hadde for his commcn pasture, or bothc, and sowe 
them with corne, and let the other lye for a time, and so 
shall he have aiwav reist grounde, the which will bear 
moche corne with lytel donge ; and also he shall have a 
great profyte of the wod in the hedges whan it is growen ; 
and not only these profytes and advantage* beforesaid, 
but he shall save moche more than al these, for by reason 
of these closes he shall save meatc, drinke, and wages of 
• shepeherdc, the wages of the hecrdman, and the wages 
of the swine herde, the which may fortune to be as charge- 
able as all his holle rent ; and also his come shall be bet- 
ter saved from eatinge or destroying with cateL For 
dout ye nat but hecrdemen with their catell, shepcherde* 
with tin' ir shepe, and tieng of horses and mares, destroy- 
ed] moch corne, the which the hedges wold save. Par- 
aduenturc sonic men would say, that this shuld be against 
the common weale, bicause the shepeherdc*, heerdmen, 
and swynehcrdet, shuld than be put out of wages. To 
that it may be answered, though these occupations be not 
used, there be as many newe occupations that were not 
used before ; aa getting of quickesettes, diching, hedging, 
and plashing, the which the same men may use and oc- 
cupye." 

The next author who write* professedly on agriculture 
i* Tuaser, whose Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, 



published in 1502, was formerly in such high repute as to 
be recommended by Lord Molesworth to be taught in 
schools. 1 The edition of 160-1 is the one we make use of v 
here, in which the book of husbandry consists of 118 
pages ; and then follows the Points of Housewifrte, occu- 
pying 42 pages more. It is written in verse. Amidst a 
vast heap oi rubbish, there are some useful notices con- 
cerning the state of agriculture at the time in different 
parts of England. Hops, which had been introduced m 
the early part of the sixteenth century, and on the culture 
of which a treatise was published in 1574 by Hcynolde 
Scott, are mentioned as a well-known crop. Buckwheat 
was sown after barley. It seems to have been the prac- 
tice then, in some places, to " gttd jUUtt" as well as colts. 
Hemp and flax are mentioned as common crop*. Inclo- 
have been numerous in several counties ; and 
there is a very good comparison between " champion (open 
fields) country, and several," which Dlvthc afterwards 
transcribed into his Improver Improved. Carrots, cab- 
bages, turnips, and rape, are mentioned among the herb* 
and roots fur the kitchen. There is nothing to be found 
in Tuaser about serfs or bondmen, as in Fitzhcrbert's 
This authors division of the crop is rather curious, 

that the 
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probably quite inaccurate, if he 
rent might be paid bv a tenth of the 
- One part cast forth lor 'rent due out 
» One other part for seed to sow thy 

" Another part for harvest, sickle and sith. 
" One part for ploughwrite, cartwrite, 



" One part to uphold thy teemcs that draw i 
" Another part for servant and workman's \ 
" One part likewise lor filbellic daie by i 
" One part thy wife for needful things doth crave. 
" Thyself and thy child the last part would have.'' 
The next writer is Bartudtu Googe, whose Whole . 
of Iltubandry was printed in 1578, and again by Markham 
in 1614. The first edition is merely a translation of a 
German work ; and very little is said of English hus- 
bandry in the second, though Markham made some trifling 
interpolations, in order, as it is alleged, to adapt the Ger- 
man husbandry to the English climate. It is for the most 
jmrt made up of gleanings from the ancient writers of 
Greece and Home, whose errors are faithfully retained, 
with here and there some description of the practices of 
the age, in which there is little of novelty or importance. 
Googe mentions a number of English writers who lived 
about the time of Fittherbcrt, whose works have not been 
preservi.'d. 

For more than fifty years after this, or till near the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, there are no systematic 
works on husbandry, though several treatises on particu- 
lar deportments of it. From these it is evident, tlutt all 
the different operations of the fanner were performed with 
more care anil correctness than formerly ; that the fal- 
low* were better worked, the fields kept freer of weeds, 
and much more attention paid to manures of every kind. 
A few of the writers of this period deserve to be shortly 
noticed. 

Sir Hugh Plat, in his Jrtcel House of Art and Nature, y lt \. 
printed in I5WI (which Weston in his catalogue errone- 
ously gives to Gabriel Plattes), makes some useful obser- 
vation* on manure*, but chiefly collected from other \ 
ten. Hi* censure of the practice of leaving farm 
lying scattered about is among the most valuable. 
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Sir John Nordena Surveyor's Dialoffur, printed in 1607, 
and reprinted with addition* in 161H, is a work of con- 
' sideroble merit. The first three books of it relate to the 
rights of the lord of the manor, and the various tenures 
by which landed property was then held, with the obliga- 
tions which they imposed. Among others, we find the 
singular custom so humorously described in the " 



treated of at some length, and turnips are 

of which should 

be extended from the kitchen garden to the field. Sir 



cattle crop, the culture of 
>m the kitchen garden to 
i must have cultivated turni 




riding upon a ram. In the fifth 
I a good many judicious observations on the 
urcs of grounds, how they may be employ- 
ed, how they may be bettered, reformed, and amended." 
The famous meadows near Salisbury ore 

! have fed their fill, hogs, it is nret 
I fat with the remnant ; namely, with the knots and 
of the grasse." " Clouer grasse, or the grasse 
honey suckle" (white clover), is directed to be sown with 
other hay seeds. " Carrot rootes" were then raised in 
several parts of England, and sometimes by farmers. Lon- 
don street and stable dung was carried to a distance by 
water, though it appears from later writers to have been 
got for the trouble of removing. And leases of 21 years 
are recommended for persons of small capital, as better 
than employing it in purchasing land ; an opinion that 
prevails very generally among our present farmers. 

Bees seem to have been great favourites with these 
early writers ; and among others, there is a treatise by 
Butler, a gentleman of Oxford, called the Feminine Mo- 
narchic, or the History of Beet, printed in 1609, full of all 
manner of quaintness and pedantry. 

We shall pass over Mark ham, Mascall, Gabriel Plattca, 
and several other authors of this period, the best part of 
their writings being preserved by Blythe and Hartlib, of 
whom we shall say a little immediately. In Sir Richard 
Weston's Discourse on the Husbandry of Brabant and Flan- 
dtrs, published by Hartlib in 1645, we may mark the duwn 
of the vast improvements which have since been effected in 
Britain. This gentleman was ambassador from England 
to the elector palatine and king of Bohemia in 1619, and 
had the merit of being the first who introduced the great 
clover, as it was then called, into English agriculture, about 
1645, and probably turnips also. His directions for the 
cultivation of clover are better than was to be expected. 
It thrives best, he says, when you sow it on the worst 
and barrencst ground, such as our worst heath ground is 
in England. The ground is to be pared and burnt, and 
unslackcd lime must be added to the ashes. It is next to 
be well ploughed and harrowed ; and about ten pounds of 
clover seed must be sown on an acre in April or the end 
of March. If you intend to preserve seed, then the se- 
cond crop must be let stand till it come to a full and dead 
ripeness ; and you shall have at the least five bushels per 
acre. Being once sown, it will last five years; and then 
being ploughed, it will yield, three or four years together, 
rich crops of wheat, and after that a crop of oats, with 
which clover seed is to be sown again. It is in itself an 
excellent manure. Sir Richard adds; and so it should be, 
to enable land to bear this treatment. In less than ten 
year* after its introduction, that is, before 1655, the cul- 
ture of clover, exactly according to the present method, 
seems to have been well known in England, and it had 
also made its way to Ireland. 

A great many works on agriculture appeared during the 
time of the commonwealth, of which Blythe's Improver 
Improved, and Ilartlib's Legacy, are the most valuable. 
The first edition of the former was published in 1649, and 
of the latter in 1650; and both of them were enlarged in 
subsequent editions. In the first edition of the Improver 
Improved, no mention is mode of clover, nor in the second 
of turnips; but in the third, published in 1662, clover ia 
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Richard Weston must have cultivated turnip* before thi. ;f "L 1 "** 
for Blythe says, that Sir Richard affirmed to himself he 1 "™ 1 '"' 

first given boiled, 
raw, and would 



they gathered 
a of their being 




They 

but afterwards the swine came to 
run after the carts, and pull them forth 
them ; an expression which conveys an idea of 
cultivated in the fields. 

Blythe's book is the first systematic work in which there 
of the alternate hi 
established since, by interpoi 
culmiferous crops. He is a great enemy to 
common fields, and to retaining land in old f 
it be of the best quality. His description of the 
kinds of ploughs is interesting ; and he justly 
such as were drawn by two horses (some even by one 
horse), in preference to the weighty and clumsy machines 
which required four or more horses or oxen. Almost all 
the manures now used seem to have been then well 
known ; and he brought lime himself from a distance of 
20 miles. He speaks of an instrument which ploughed, 
sowed, and harrowed at the same time ; and the setting of 
corn was then a subject of much discussion. " It was 
not many years," says Blythe, " since the famous city of 
London petitioned the parliament of England against two 
anusancies or offensive commodities, which were likely to 
come into great use and esteem ; and that was Newcastle 
coal, in regard of their stench, &c and hops, in regard 
they would spoyle the taste of drink, and endanger the 
people." 

Hartlib's Legacy is a very heterogeneous performance, Hartlib. 
containing, among some very judicious directions, a great 
deal of rash speculation. Several of the deficiencies 
which the writer complains of in English agriculture 
must be placed to the account of our climate, and never 
have been or can be supplied. Some of his recommen- 
dations arc quite unsuitable to the state of the country, 
and display more of general knowledge and good inten- 
tion, than of cither the theory or practice of agriculture. 
Among the subjects deserving notice may be mentioned 
the practice of steeping and liming seed corn as a preven- 
tive of smut ; changing every year the sjiecies of grain, and 
bringing seed com from a distance ; ploughing down green 
crops as manure ; and feeding horses with broken oats and 
chaff. This writer seems to differ a good deal from Blythe 
about the advantage of interchanging tillage and pasture. 
" It were no losse to this island, he says, " if that we 
should not plough at all, if so be that we could certainly 
have corn at a reasonable rate, and likewise vent for all our 
manufactures of wool :" and one reason for this is, that 
pasture employcth more hands than tillage, instead of de- 
populating the country, as was commonly imagined. The 
grout, which he mentions " as coming over to us in Hol- 
land ships," about which he desires information, was pro- 
bably the same with our present shelled barley ; and mills 
for manufacturing it were introduced into Scotland from 
Holland towards the beginning of the last century. 

To the third edition, published in 1655, are subjoined 
Dr Bcatic's Annotations, with the writer of the Legacy's 
answers, both of them ingenious, and sometimes instruc- 
tive. But this cannot be said of Gabriel Plattes's Mercu- 
rius Latificans, also added to this edition, which is a most 
extravagant production. There are also several commu- 
nications from Hartlib's different correspondents, of which 
the most interesting are those on the early cultivation and 
great value of clover. Hartlib himself docs not appear 
much in this collection ; but he seems to have been a 
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very useful person in editing the works of others and as norance of the age m regard to the proper subject of lc- 

a collector of miscellaneous information on rural subjects, gtslation. 

'It is strange that neither hlythc nor Hartlib, nor any of By the statute 1562 it is declared, that any person that v, T v ~ s "' 
Hartlib's correspondents, seem ever to have heard of shall buy merchandise, victual, Ac coining to market. JjJUJJo. 
Fitzherbert's works. or make any bargain for buying the same before they shall i^,- 
Hay and Among the other writers previous to the Revolution, we be in the market ready to be sold, or shall make any ' 
Evelyn, (hall only mention Kay the botanist and Evelyn, both men motion for enhancing the price, or dissuade any person 
of great talents and research, whose works are still in from coming to market, or forbear to bring any of the 
high estimation. A new edition of Evelyn's .Wm and things to market, Arc. shall be deemed a JhmtaUer. Any 
Terra was published in 1777 by Dr Hunter, with large person who buys and sells again in tlie same market, or 
notes and elegant engravings, and reprinted in 1812. within four miles thereof, shall be reputed a reorater. Any 
The preceding review commences with a period of person buying corn growing in the fields, or any other 
feudal anarchy and despotism, and comes down to the corn, with intent to sell again, shall be reputed an unlaw- 
time when tlie exertions of individual interest were pro- ful inprotter. It was also declared, that no person shall 
tec ted and encouraged by the firm administration of equal sell cattle within five weeks after he had bought them, 
laws ; when the prosperity of Great Britain was no longer Licences, indeed, were to be granted in certain cases, and 
retarded by internal commotions, nor endangered by hos- particularly when the price of wheat was at or under 6s. 
tile invasion. 8d, a quarter, and other kinds of grain in that proportion. 
Laws The laws of this period, in so far as they relate to sgri- The laws regarding the exportation and importation of anil for re- 
culture and rural economy, display a similar progress in corn during this period could have had little effect in en-g" l » t ' n g 
improvement. couraging agriculture, though towards the latter part ofJJV"" 1 
agsinsl From the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. to the it they gradually approached that system which was finally 
Uvrngam-end of Elizabeth's, a number of statutes were made for established at and soon after the Revolution. From the " 
hleU»dto lhc encu^enjcnt of uu^, though probably to Utile time of die above-menl 
purpose. The great grievance of those days was the which effectually prove 
practice of laying arable land to pasture, and suffering the freedom of the home trade, when cor 
farm-houses to fall to ruin. " Where in some towns, says price therein specified, down to 1688, 

i Henry VII. (1488), " two hundred persons twelve statutes on this subject ; and some of 1 

land lived of their (awful labours, now there nearly the same, that it is probable they were not very 

d. The price at which wheat was allowed 



pasture, 





idleness :" therefore it is ordained, that houses which to be exported was raised from 6s. 8d. a quarter, the price 

n three years have been let for farms, with twenty fixed by the Island 2d of Philip and Mary (1563), to 10s. 

i of land lying in tillape or husbandry, shall bo upheld, in 1565 ; to 80s. in 1593 ; to 26s. 8d. in 1604 ; to 32s. in 

r the penalty of halt' the profits, to be forfeited to the 1623 ; to 40s. in 1660 ; to 48s. in 1663 j and at last, in 

king or the lord of the fee. Almost half a century after- 1670, exportation was virtually permitted without limiu- 
wards. the practice had become still more alarn 
in 16.S4 a new act was tried, apparently with as I 

| » IW1DL 



some 10,000, some 6000, some 4000, and i 
some less ;" and yet it is alleged the pric 
nearly doubled, sheep being come to I 

hands.'' A penalty was therefore imposed on all who The first statute for levying tolls at turnpikes, to make 

kept above 2000 sheep ; and no person was to take in or repair roads in England, passed in 1662. 

farm more than two tenements of husbandry. By the Of the state of agriculture in Scotland in the 16th and Agricul- 

89th Elisabeth (1597), arable land made posture since the the greater part of the 17th century, very little is known j tare «.r 

1st Elieabeth shall be again converted into tillage, and no professed treatise on the subject appeared till after the "*» tlil "'i 

what is arable shall not be converted into pasture. Revolution. The south-eastern counties were the earliest jjjjj j",,,, 



Many laws were enacted during this period against va- unproved, and yet in 1660 their condition seems to have^m,,,^ 
gabondft, as they were called ; and persons who could not been very wretched. Ray, who made a tour along the 



find employment seem to have been sometimes confound- eastern coast in that year, says, 14 we observed little or no 



with those who really preferred idleness and plunder, follow grounds in Scotland; some ley ground we saw, which 
The dissolution of the feudal system, and the suppression they manured with sea wreck. The men seemed to be 



of the monasteries, deprived a great pnrt of the rural po- very laiy, and may be frequently observed to plough in 

pulation of the means of support. They could not be em- their cloaks. It is the fashion of them to wear cloaks 

ployed in cultivating the soil, for there was no middle when thev go abroad, but especially on Sundays. They 

"1 of farmers possessed of capital to be vested in im- have neither good bread, cheese, nor drink. They cannot 



vements ; and what little disposable capital was in the make them, nor will thev learn. Their butter is very in- 
ds of great proprietors could not, in those rude times, different, and one would wonder how they could contrive 
be so advantageously embarked in the expensive and pre- to make it so bad. They use much pottage made of coal- 
carious labours of growing com, as in pasturage, which wort, which they call kad, sometimes broth of decorticated 
required much less skill and superintendence. Besides, barley. The ordinary country-houses are pitiful cots, built 



barley. The ordinary country-houses are pitiful 
there was a constant demand for wool on the Continent ; of stone and covered with turfs, having in them but 

room, many of them no chimneys, the windows 
against exportation, but fettered by restrictions on the in- holes, and* not glazed. The ground in the valleys 

c-ially ' 
rye.' 



tern a I trade. The laws regarding the wages of labour plains bears very good corn, but especially bears barley or 
" the price of provisions are a further proof of the ig- bigge. and oats, but rarely wheat ami rve."' 



Sdect Itemain, of J** Ray. I -00.1. 1760. 
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It i« probable that no great change had taken place in 
Scotland from the end of the 15th century, except that 
tenants gradually became poaaeiaed of a little stock of 
their own, instead of having their farm stocked by the 
landlord. w The minority of James V., the reign of Mary 
Stuart, the infancy of her son, and the civil wars of her 
grandson Charles I-, were all periods of lasting waste. 
The very laws which were made during successive reigns, 
for protecting the tillers of the soil from spoil, are the 
best proofs of the deplorable state of the husbandman." 1 
Yet in the 17th century were those laws made which 
paved the way for the present improved system of agri- 
culture in Scotland. By statute 1 113.1, landholders were en- 
abled to have their tithes valued, and to buy them either 
at nine or six years' purchase, according to the nature of 
the property. The statute 1685, conferring on landlords 
a power to entail their estates, was indeed of a very dif- 
ferent tendency in regard to its effect* on agriculture. 
But the two acts in 1695, for the division of commons, 
and separation of intermixed properties, have facilitated 
in an eminent degree the progress of improvement. 
Progress of From the Revolution to the accession of George HI. the 
agriculture progress of agriculture was by no means so considerable as 
588 we should be led to imagine from the great exportation of 
corn. It is the opinion of well-informed writers,* that 
very little improvement had taken place, cither in the 
cultivation of the soil or in the management of live 
stock, from the Restoration down to the middle of last 
century. Even clover and turnips, the great support of 
the pre*ent improved system of agriculture, were confined 
to a few districts, and at the latter period were scarcely 
cultivated at all by common farmers in the northern part 
of the island. Of the^-riter* of this period, therefore, we 

the modes of culture, or some extension of 'the practices 
that were formerly little " 

In Houtrhton's Collections on lluslnndru and Trade, a 
periodical work begun in 1681, we hate the first 
of turnips being eaten by sheep, ** borne in 



to I7C0. 



land, some was planted there, where it thrived very well, Agricul. 
and to good purpose ; fen* in their succeeding wars, when lure. 
all the corn above the ground was destroyed, this supported v 
them ; for the soldiers, unless they had dug up all the 
ground where they grew, and almost sifted it, could not 
extirpate them ; from whence they were brought to Lan- 
cashire, where they are very numerous, and now they be- 
gin to spread all the kingdom over. They are a pleasant 
food boded or roasted, and eaten with butter and sugar. 
'I here is a sort brought from Spain, that are of a longer 
form, and are more luscious than ours ; they are much set 
by, and sold for sixpence or eightpence the ipound."* 

The next writer is Mortimer, whose IVhok Art of I 
Husbandly was published in 1706, and has since run 
through several editions. It is a regular, systematic work, 
of considerable merit; and it does not appear that much 
improvement has been made since in the practices he de- 
scribes, in many parts of Britain. From the third edition 
of Hartlib's Legacy, we learn that clover was cut green, 
and given to cattle ; and it appears that this practice of 
tailing, as it is now called, had become very common 
about the beginning of last century, wherever clover was 
cultivated. Ryegrass was now sown along with it. Tur- 
nips were hand-hoed, and extensively employed in feed- 
ing sheep and cattle, in the same manner as at present. 

The first considerable improvement in the practice ofTull. 
that period was introduced by Jcthro '1 nil, a gentleman 
of Berkshire, who began to drill wheat and other crops 
about the year 1701, and whose Hone-hoting Husbandry 
was published in 1731. In giving a short account of the 

*- C , I - * * - ;» * _ _ - s< 

innovations ot tnis eccentric writer, it is not meant to en- 
nny discussion of their merits. It will not detract 



men who leave the 
by inexperience, 
guine imagination. 




particular 

himself al 



path, he, 

d sometimes deceived by a too san- 
Had Tull confined his recommenda- 
the drill husbandry to leguminous and bulbous- 
ilanta generally, and to the cereal gramina only in 
u circumstances ; and had he, without puzzling 
about the food ot plants, been contented with 



by which means the turnips are scooped, and so made pointing out the great advantage of pulverizing the 
< unable to hold dews and ram water, which, by corrupting, in most cases, and extirpating weeds in every case 
imbibes the nitre of the air, and when the shell breaks it would certainly have deserved a high rank among 



about and fertilizes. By feeding the sheep, the land 
is dunged as if it had been folded; and those turnips, 
though few or none be carried off for human use, arc a 
very excellent improvement, nay, some reckon it so thoueh 
they only plough the turnips in without feeding." 1 This 
was" written in February 16B4; but ten years before, Wor- 
lidge, one of his correspondents, observes, " sheep fatten 
very well on turnips, which prove an excellent nourish- 
ment for them in hard winters, when fodder is scarce ; for 
they will not only eat the greens, but feed on the roots in 
the ground, and scoop them hollow even to the very skin. 
Ten acres (he adds) sown with clover, turnips, &c. will 
feed as many sheep as one hundred acres thereof would 
before have done."* 

At this time potatoes were beginning to attract notice. 
" The potato," says Houghton, " is a baeciferout herb, 
with esculent roots, bearing winged leaves' and a bell 



" 'litis, I have been informed, was brought first out of 
Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh ; and he stopping at 1 re- 



nt' pulverizing the 
weeds in every case, he 
would certainly have deserved a high rank among the 
benefactors of his country. A knowledge of his doctrines 
and practice, however, will serve as a necessary introduc- 
tion to the present approved modes of culture. 

Tull's theory is promulgated with great confidence; 
and in the controversy which he thought proper to main- 
tain in support of it, he scrupled not to employ ridicule 
as well as reasoning. Besides the Roman writers De He 
Jtnstica, Virgil in particular, whom be treats with high 
disdain, he is almost equally severe on Woodward, Brad- 
ley, and other writers of his own time. 

As the distance between his rows appeared much 
greater than was necessary for the range of the roots of 
the plants, Tull begins by showing that these roots ex- 
tend much farther than is commonly believed, and then 
proceeds to inquire into the nature of their food. After 
examining several hypotheses, he decides this to be fine 
particles of earth. The chief, and almost the only use of 
dung, he thinks, is to divide the earth, to dissolve " this 
terrestrial matter, which affords nutriment to the mouths 
of vegetable roots;" and this can be done more complete- 



• ChalmeiVt CkdunSa, vol. ii. p. 7J2. 

' Aamtdi af Axricnllmn, No. 270. Horte's £fW|i>. Comber n National Sukriiicmtt, p. 161. 

• Houghton*. roHntim, en flisslsasVy ami Trait, vol i. p. 213. edit. I72B. 

• Hid. vol iv. p. U2-U4. » Ibid, vol ii. p. tOL 
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agricul- |y by tillage. It is therefore necessary not only to pul- 
ture. verize the soil by repeated ploughing* before it be sccd- 

i gradually more and 




thia, there was no 
I of the rows j and 



The leading features of Tull s husbandry are his prac- 
tice of laying the land into narrow ridges of five or six 
feet, and upon the middle of these drilling one, two, or 
three rows, distant from one another about seven indies 
when there were three, and ten inches when only two. 
The distance of the plants on one ridge from those on the 
contiguous one he called an interval; the distance be- 
tween the rows on the same ridge, a upact or partition : 
the former was stirred repeatedly by the horse-hoe, the 
latter by the hand-hoe. 

The extraordinary attention this ingenious person gave 
to his mode of culture is perhaps without a parallel :— M I 
' y was at much pains," he says, " and at some 
in improving my drills for planting the rows at 
nces, and had brought them to such per- 
fection, that one horse would draw a drill with eleven 
shares, making the rows at three inches and a half dis- 
tance from one another; and at the same time sow in 
them three very different sorts of seeds, which did not 
mix ; and these, too, at different depths. As the barley- 
rows were seven inches asunder, the barley lay four inches 
deep. A little more than three inches above that, in the 
same channels, was clover ; betwixt every two of these 
rows was a row of St Foin. covered half an inch deep. 

■ I had a good crop of barley the first year ; the next 
year two crops of broad clover, where that was sown; 
and where hop-clover was sown, a mixed crop of that and 
St Foin ; but I am since, by experience, so fully convinced 
of the folly of these, or any other mixed crops, and more 
especially "of narrow spaces, that I have demolished these 
instruments in their full perfection as a vain curiosity, 
the drift and use of them being contrary to the true prin- 
ciples and practice of horse-hoeing. 

In the culture of wheat, he began with ridges six feet 
broad, or eleven on a breadth of CO feet; but on this he 
afterwards had fourteen ridges. After trying different 
numbers of rows on a ridge, he at last preferred two, with 
an intervening space of about ten inches. He allowed 
only three pecks of seed for an acre. The first hoeing 
was performed by turning a furrow from the row, as soon 
as the plant had put forth four or five leaves ; so that it 
was done before or at the beginning of winter. The next 
hoeing was in spring, by which the earth was returned to 
the plants. The subsequent operations depended 
the circumstances and condition of the land and the 
of the weather. The next year's crop of wheat was 
upon the intervals which had been unoccupied the former 
year ; but this he docs not seem to think was a matter of 
much consequence. " My field," he observes, " whereon 
is now the thirteenth crop of wheat, has shown that the 
rows may successfully stand upon any part of the ground. 
The ridges of this field were, for the twelfth crop, 
changed from six feet to four feet six inches. In order 
for this alteration the ridges were ploughed down, and 
then the next ridge* were laid out tnc same way as the 
former, but one foot six inches narrower, and the double 
rows drilled on their tops; whereby, of consequence, 
there must be some rows standing on every part of the 
ground, both on the former partitions, and o 



of the intervals. 
thTwhole field was in 

1 believe that ever grew on it. It is now the 
crop, likely to be good, though the land wos 

It follows from this singular management, that Tull 
thought a succession of crops of different 
gethcr unnecessary : and he labours hard to 
Dr Woodward, that the advantages oi such a 
der his plan of tillage were quite chimerical ; though he 
seems to admit the benefit of a change of the seed itself. 
But the best method of determining the question would 
have been to have stated the amount of his crops per 
1 the quality of the grain, instead of resting the 



superiority 




On the culture of turnip, both his principles and his 
practice are much more correct. The ridges were of the 
same breadth as for wheat, but only one row was drilled 
on each. His management while the crop was growing 
differs very little from the present practice. When drilled 
on the level, it is impossible, he observes, to hoe-plough 
them so well as when they are planted upon ridges. 
But the seed was deposited at different depths, the half 
about four inches deep, and the other half exactlv over 
that, at the depth of half an inch. " Thus planted, let 
the weather be never so drv, the deepest seed will come 
up ; but if it raineth immediately after planting, the shal- 
low will come up first. We also make it come up at four 
times, by mixing our seed half new and half old, the new 
coming up a day quicker than the old. These four 
comings up give it so many chances for escaping the fly ; 
it being often seen that the seed sown ovcr'night will be 
destroyed by the fly, when that sown the next morning 
will escape, and rice versa .• or you may hoe-plough them 
^ the fly is like to devour them ; this will bury the 
it part of these enemies : or else you may drill in 
row without new-ploughing the land." 
Drilling and horse and hand-hoeing seem to have been 
in use betbre the publication of Tulls book. " Hoeing," 
he says, " may be divided into deep, which is our horse- 
hoeing; and shallow, which is the English hand-hoeing; 
and also the shallow horse-hoeing used in some places 
betwixt rows, where the intervals are very narrow, as 16 
or 18 inches. This is but an imitation of the hand-hoe, 
or a succedaneum to it, and can neither supply the use of 
dung nor fallow, and may be properly called scratch- 
hoeing." But in his mode of forming ridges his practice 
seems to have been original ; his implements display much 
ingenuity ; and his claim to the title of lather of the pre- 
sent horse-hoeing husbandry of Great Britain seems in- 
disputable. A translation of Tulls book was undertaken 
at one and the same time in France, by three different 
persons of consideration, without the privity of each other. 
Two of them afterwards put their papers into the hands 
of the third, M. Du Hamel du Monceau of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, who published a treatise 
on husbandry, on the principles of Mr Tull, a few years 
after. But Tull seems to have had very few followers in 
England for more than 30 years. The present method of 
drilling and horse-hoeing turnips was not introduced into 
Northumberland till about the year 1780 ^ and it was 
then borrowed from Scotland, the farmers of which had 
the merit of first adopting Tull s management in the cul- 



' Itor.iJu^ng //«Wt», p. 82. Loud. 1782. 
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Agricul- ture of this root about 1760, and from whom it has since 
ture. made its way, but (lowly, into the southern part of the island. 
x -^"v^- > ' Among the English writers of this period may be men- 
tioned Bradley, Lawrence, Hales, Miller, Ellis, Smith, 
Hill, Hitt, Lisle, and Home. Most of their works went 
through several editions in a few years ; at once a proof 
of (he estimation in which they were held, and of the di- 
rection of the public mind towards investigating the prin- 
ciples and practice of agriculture. 
Writroon Of the progress of the art in Scotland, till towards the 
end of the 17th century, we are almost entirely ignorant. 
The first work, written by Donaldson, was printed in 
1697, under the title of Husbatuiry Anatomized; or, 
an Inquiry into the Present Manner of Teiling and Ma- 
nurxwj tJte Ground in Scotland. It appears from this 
treatise, that the state of the art was not more advanced 
at that time in North Britain than it had been in Eng- 
land in the time of Fitzherbert. Forms were divided into 
infield and outfield ; corn crops followed one another 
without the intervention of fallow, cultivated herbage, or 
turnips, though something is said about fallowing the 
outfield ; inclosurcs were very rare ; the tenantry had not 
begun to emerge from a state of great poverty and de- 
pression; and the wages of labour, compared with the 
price of corn, were much lower than at present ; though 
that price, at least in ordinary years, must appear ex- 
tremely moderate in our times. Leases for a term of 
years, however, were not uncommon ; but the want of 
capital rendered it impossible for the tenantry to attempt 
any spirited improvements. 

Donaldson first points out the common management of 
that period, which he shows to have been very unproduc- 
tive ; and afterwards recommends what he thinks would 
be a more profitable course. " Of the dale ground," he 
says, * that is, such lands as are partly hills and partly 
valleys, of which sorts may be com[ 
part of arable ground in this kingdom, I 
farmer to have a lease or tack of three 
three hundred merlu of rent per annum (L.16. 13s. id. 
sterling). Perhaps sonic who are not acquainted with 
rural affairs may think this cheap ; but those who are the 
possessors thereof think otherwise, and find difficulty 
enough to get the same paid, according to their present 
way of manuring thereof. But that I may proceed to the 
comparison, I shall show how commonly this farm-room 
is managed. It is commonly divided into two parts, viz. 
one-third croft, and two-thirds outfield, as it is termed. 
The croft is usually divided into three parts ; to wit, one- 
third barley, which is always dunged that year barley is 
sown thereon ; another third oats ; and the last third peas. 
The outside field is divided into two parts, to wit, the one 
half oats, and the other half grass, two years successively. 
The product which may be supposed to be on each acre 
of croft, four bolls (three Winchester quarters), and that of 
the outiield, three Ci} quarters) ; the quota is seven score 
bolls, which we shall also reckon at five pounds (8s. 4d.) 
per boll, cheap year and dear year one with another. This, 
in all, is worth L.700 (L.58. 6s. 8d- sterling). 

" Then let us sec what profit he can make of his cattle. 
According to the division of his lands, there is 20 acres 
of gruss, which cannot be expected to be very good, be- 
cause it gets not leave to lie above two years, and there- 
fore cannot be well swarded. However, usually, besides 
four horses, which are kept for ploughing the said land, 
ten or twelve nolt are also kept upon a farm-room of the 
above-mentioned bounds ; but, in respect of the badness 
of the grass, as said is, little profit is had of them. Per- 
haps two or three stone of butter is the most that can be 
made of the milk of his kine the whole summer, and not 




above two heffers brought up each year. As to what Agrieui- 
profit may be made by bringing up young horses, I shall luI *- 
say nothing, supposing he keeps his stock good by those v -*"v~s-> 
of his own upbringing. The whole product, then, of his 
cattle cannot be reckoned above fifty merles ( L.2. 15s. 6d. ). 
For, in respect his beasts are in a manner half-starved, 
they are generally small ; so that scarce may a heifer be 
told at above twelve pounds ( I..1 sterling). The whole 
product of this farm-room, therefore, exceeds not the value 
of L.733 (L.61. Is. 8d. sterling), or thereabout." The la- 
bourers employed on this farm were two men undone woman, 
besides a herd in summer, and other servants in harvest. 

Donaldson then proceeds to point out a different mode 
of management, which he calculates to be more profit- 
able ; but no notice is taken of cither clover or turnips 
as crops to be raised in his new course, though they are 
incidentally noticed in other parts of the work. 

" I also recommend potatoes as a very profitable root 
for husbandmen and others that have numerous families. 
And because there is a peculiar way of planting this root, 
not commonly known in this country, I shall litre show 
what way it is ordinarily planted or set. The ground 
must be dry ; and so much the better it is if it nave a 
good soard of grass. The beds or riggs are made about 
eight foot broad, good store of dung being laid upon your 
ground; horse or sheep dung is the proper manure for 
them. Throw each potatoc or sett (for they were some- 
times cut into setts) into a knot of dung, and afterwards 
dig earth out of the furrows, and cover them all over, 
about some three or four inches deep ; the furrows left 
between your riggs must be about two foot broad, and 
little less will they be in depth before your potatoes be 
covered. You need not plant this root in your garden ; 
tlicy are commonly set in the fields, and wildest of ground, 
for enriching of it." As to their consumption, they were 
" boiled and broken, and stirred with butter 
Iso roasted, and eaten with butter ; yea, 
bread of them, by mixing them with oat or 
barley meal; others parboil them, and bake them with 
apples, after the manner of tarts." 

There is a good deal in this little treatise aboi 
and other branches of husbandry ; and, if the writer • 
well informed, as in most instances he appears to ' 
been, his account of prices, of wages, and generally of the 
practices of that period, is very interesting. 

The next work on the husbandry of Scotland is, The i^nl Url- 
Countryman's RudimenU, or an advice to the Farmersharm. 
in East Lotitian, how to labour and improve their grounds j 
said to have been written by Lord Belhaven about the 
time of the Union, and reprinted in 1729. In this we 
have a deplorable picture of the state of agriculture in 
what is now the most highly improved county in Scot- 
land. His lordship begins with a very high encomium 
on his own performance " I dure be bold to say, 
there was never such a good easy method of husbandry 
as this, so succinct, extensive, and methodical in all 
its parts, published before." And he bespeaks the fa- 
vour of those to whom he addresses himself, by adding, 
" neither shall I affright you with hedging, ditch- 
ing, marling, chalking, paring and burning, draining, 
watering, and Such like, which are all very good improve- 
ments indeed, and very agreeable with the soil and situ- 
ation of East Lothian ; but I know ye cannot bear as yet 
a crowd of improvements, this being only intended to ini- 
tiate you in the true method and principles of husbandry." 
The form-rooms in East Lothian, as in other districts, 
were divided into infield and outfield. " The infield 
(where wheat is sown) is generally divided by the tenant 
into four divisions, or breaks, as they call them, viz. one 
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Agrieul- of wheat, one of barley, one of pease, and one of oats ; no place*, they appointed two of their number to inspect it j Agricul- 
ture that the wheat is sowed after the pease, the barley after and in their report they say, that one man would be •••>«•• 
' the wheat, and the oats after the barley. The outfield sufficient to manage a machine which would do the work -^v^-' 
land is ordinarily made use of promiscuously for feeding of six. One of the machines was " moved by a great water- 
of their cows, none, sheep, and oxen; 'tis also dunged wheel and triddlea," and another " by a little wheel of 
by their sheep, who lay in earthen folds ; and sometimes, three feet diameter, moved by a small quantity of water." 
when they have much of it, they fauch or fallow a part This machine the society recommended to all gentlemen 
of it yearly." Under this management the produce seems and farmers. 

to have been three times the seed ; and yet, says his The next work is by the same Mr Maxwell, printed in 
lordship, " if in East l-othian they did not leave a higher 1757, and entitled the Practical Husbandman j bring a 
stubble than in other places of the kingdom, their grounds collection of muctlitmeotu papers on Husbandry, &c In 
would be in a much worse condition than at present they this book the greater part of the Select Transactions is re- 
are, though bad enough." — " A good crop of corn makes published, with a number of new papers, among which, an 
a good stubble, and a good stubble is the equalcst Essay on the Husbandry of Scotland, with a proposal for 
mucking that is." Among the advantages of inclosures, the improvement of it, is the most valuable. In ihia he 
he observes, " you will gain much more labour from your lays it down as a rule, that it is bad husbandry to take 
servants, a great part of whose time was taken up in ga- two crops of grain successively, which marks a consider- 
thering thistles and other garbage for their horses to feed able progress in the knowledge of modern husbandry; 
upon in their stables ; and thereby the great trampling though he adds, that in Scotland the best husbandmen 
and pulling up, and other destruction of the corns, while after a fallow take a crop of wheat ; after the wheat, peas; 
they are yet tender, will be prevented." Potatoes and then barley, and then oats ; and after that they fallow 

i was still a matter of com- 
I so long as it 

paid in corn ; and. for the largest farm, which produced two seeds : the best farmers' were contented 



turnips are recommended to be sown in the yard (kitchen- again. The want of inclosures was still 

garden). Clover docs not seem to have been in use. plaint. The ground continued to be crot 

Rents were paid in corn ; and. for the largest farm, which produced two seeds : the best farmers 

he thinks should employ no more than two ploughs, the with four seed*, which was more than the 



he thinks should employ no more than two ploughs, the with four seeds, which was more than the general produce, 
rent was about six chaldcrs of victual " when the ground The first act of parliament for collecting tolls on the 



is very good, and four in that which ia 
I am most fully convinced they should take 




But highway in Scotland was passed in 1750, for repairing 
leases the road from Dunglas* bridge to Haddington. In ten 



they may not be straitened with time in the vears after, several acts followed 



and 



Edinburgh and Glasgow. The benefit which agriculture 
Society of Such was the state of the hushandry of Scotland in the has derived from good roads, it would not be easy to esti- 

ove- mate. The want of them was one great cause of the slow 



Improvers, early part of last century. The first attempts at improve- mate. The want of them was one great i 

ment cannot be traced farther back than 1723, when a progress of the art in former times- 
number of landholders formed themselves into a society, The Revolution in 1688 was the epoch of that system of 

under the title of the Society of Improver* in the A'r. corn laws to which very great i " 

Mar of Ai^tculturt in Scotland. The earl of Stair, one both on the practice of agrict 

of their most active members, is said to have been the aperity of the country. But for an i 

first who cultivated turnips in that country. The StUct later statutes on the subject, we must refer to the article 

T rautactumi of this societv were collected and published Corn Laws. 

>!«»<!!. in 17*3 by Mr Maxwell, who took a large part in iu The exportation of wool was prohibited in 1647, 

proceedings. It is evident from this book that the society 1660, and in 1688 ; and the prohibition strictly . 

had exerted itself in a very laudable manner, and appa'- ' 




rently with considerable success, and the state ot the wool trade, tram the earliest peri 

vated herbage and turnips, as well as in improving the to the middle of last century, are distinctly exhibited I 

former methods of culture. But there is reason to believe the learned and laborious author of Memoirs on f»W, 

that the influence of the example of its numerous mem- printed in 1747. 

hers did not extend to the common tenantry, who are ol- The gradual advance in the price of land produce Progr* - 

ways unwilling to adopt the practices of those who are soon after the year 1760, occasioned by the increase of«.n« i;<;a 

placed in a higher rank, and supposed to cultivate land population, and of wealth derived from manufactures and 

for pleasure rather than profit. Though this society, the commerce, has given a more powerful stimulus to rural 

earliest probably in the United Kingdom, soon counted industry, augmented agricultural capital in a greater de- 

upwards of 300 members, it existed little more than 20 gree. and called forth a more skilful and enterprising race 

year». Maxwell delivered lectures on agrictdture for one of cultivators, than all the laws for regulating the com 

or two sessions at Edinburgh, which, from the specimen trade could ever have effected. Most of the inven- 

he has left, ought to have been encouraged. tions for increasing produce and economizing labour have 

In the introductory paper in Maxwell's collection, we either been introduced, or improved and greatly extended, 

are told, that " the practice of draining, inclosing, summer since that time ; and by means of both, the ircc surplus 

fallowing, sowing flax, hemp, rape, turnip and grass seeds, has been vastly increased for the Bupply of the general 

planting cabbages after, and potatoes with, the plough, in consumption. The passing of more than 3000 bills of 

fields of great extent, is introduced ; and that, according inclomre, in the late reign, before which the whole num- 

to the general opinion, more corn grows now yearly where ber was only 244, is a proof how much more rapidly the 

it was never known to grow before, these twenty years last cultivation of new land has proceeded than formerly; and 

past, than perhaps a sixth of all that the kingdom was in the garden-like appearance of the country, as well as 

use to produce at any time before." the striking improvement in the condition of" all classes of 

Invention In this work we find the first notice of a threshing-ma- the rural population, display, in the most decided manner, 

chine ; it was invented by Mr Michael Mcnzics, advocate, the skill and the success w'ith 




of a chine ; it was invented by Mr Michael Mcnzics, advocate, the skill and the success with which this great branch of 
m"h'n PR " wnt,OOUunet ' a patent fur it. U(ion a representation made national industry is now followed throughout the | 
to the society that it was to be seen working in ser era! part of Britain. 
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Id a view of the progress of husbandry, air 
I the species of crop* 
which they succeed one another, in 

and in the kind, and varieties of live 
to hold a very prominent place. Our 
limits do not permit us to do more than just to notice a 
few of the most important here ; but we shall have occasion 
to describe them more fully in the second part of this ar- 
ticle, when treating on the practice and present state of 
our agriculture. 

The great line of distinction between the 
the former courses of cropping, consists in the 
of what are called exhausting and ameliorating crops. 
The best cultivators rarely take two corn crops in suc- 
cession ; but corn is almost universally succeeded by a 
leguminous crop, or one of herbage, cut or pastured, or 
turnips, cabbages, rape, &c ; or, when the soil is not suited 
to turnips, by a summer fallow, recurring at as distant an 
interval as it* condition will permit. In common lan- 
guage, a green or a pulse crop, or a plain fallow, is 
interposed between every two white corn crops. These 
green crops not only preserve the fertility of the soil, 
but when sown in rows, as most of them usually arc, 
they afford an opportunity of extirpating weeds, by the 
use of the horse and hand hoe ; and even when sown 
broad-cast, by their taking complete possession of the 
ground, if it is properly prepared, the growth of weeds is 
•Actually checked. In other respects, these interme- 
diate crops are of the utmost importance in every good 
course nt management. Whether they be eaten on the 
ground or carried to the farm houses and straw yards, 
much valuable manure is obtained from their consump- 
tion ; and on sandy or gravelly soils, when only a part of a 
turnip crop is eaten by sheep on the ground, the greatest 
defect of such land is removed by their treading, and in 
many cases it is rendered capable of producing us valuable 
a crop of wheat as soils of a closer texture. It is for 
these reasons that, by the cultivation of clover, and 
turnips in particular, in regular alternation with corn, the 
■oil is so much enriched as to yield as much corn on the 
half of any given extent of land as the whole did under 
the old course of successive crops of corn ; and, unless 
upon strong clays, an unproductive fallow is wholly dis- 
pensed with. 

Rut these crops are not less valuable in another point 
of view. Before the introduction of clover and turnips, 
there was nothing for the maintenance of live stock but 
natural herbage in summer, with the addition of hay and 
straw in winter; and in the northern parts of the island 
in particular, where the winters are long and severe, it 
was seldom possible to do more, for about half the year, 
than preserve cattle and sheep from starving. Even in 
the most favourable situations, very little butcher-meat 
could be brought to market from December to June, un- 
less at an expense which the great body of consumers 
were c^uitc unable to reimburse. The more early matu- 
rity of cattle and sheep, and the regular supply of the 
market throughout the year, are therefore chiefly owing 
to turnips and clover, as well as the vast increase in the 
number of the live stock kept on arable land, and the great 
degree of perfection to which some breeds have been 
brought by the skilful experiments of 
agriculturists. 



l.i»e slock. Among these, the first place ii 
Mr Robert Bakewell of Dishley, 
his skilful selection at first, and a 
to breed from the best animals, he 
riety of sheep, which, for 
of returning a great produce' of 



is unquestionably due to 
in Leicestershire. By 




as well aa for the 
weight of the offal bears to that of the* I 
altogether unequalled either in this or any i 
The Dishley or new Leicester sheep, and their c 
now spread over the principal corn districts of Britain ; 
and, from their quiet domesticated habits, are probably 
still the most profitable of all the varieties of sheep, on 
farms where the rearing and fattening of live stock are 
combined with the best courses of tillage crops. 

The practice of Mr Bakewell and his followers fur- 
nishes an instance of the benefits of the division of labour, 
in a department of business where it was little to be ex- 
pected. Their males were let out every year to breeders 
from all pans of England ; and thus, by judiciously cross- 
ing the old races, all the valuable properties of the Dish- 



ley variety descended, after three or I 
their posterity. By no other mean* could i 
have spread so rapidly, or been made to accommodate it- 
self so easily to a change of climate and pasture. Another 
recommendation of this plan was, that the ram-hirer had a 
choice among a number of males of 




properties, and in a more or less advanced stage of im- 
provement, from which it was his business to select such 
a* raited his particular object. These were reared by ex- 
perienced men, who gave their principal attention to this 
branch alone ; and having the best females as well as 
males, they were able to furnish the necessary supply of 
young males in the greatest variety, to those farmers 
whose time was occupied with other pursuits. The prices 
at which Mr Bakewell'* rams were hired appear enor- 
mous. In 1789 he received twelve hundred guineas for 
the hire of three brought at one birth ; two thousand for 
seven ; and for his whole letting, at least three thousand 
guineas. 

Merino sheep were first brought into England in 1788, Merino* 
when his late Majesty procured a small flock by way of 
Portugal. In 1791 another flock was imported from 
Spain. In 1804, when the annual sale* commenced, this 
race began to attract much notice. Dr Parry of Bath 
crossed the Ryeland or Herefordshire sheep with the 
Merinos, and brought the wool of the fourth generation 
to a degree of fineness not excelled, it is said, by that of 
the pure Merino itself; while the carcass, in which the 
great defect of the Merinos consists, has been much im- 
proved. Lord Somerville and many other gentlemen 
nave bestowed much attention on this valuable race, which, 
however, has not spread itself over the country ; and the 
wool is understood to have deteriorated. 

One of the most valuable plants introduced into culti- SweilisJi 
vation since 1760 is the ruta bags or Swedish turnip, turnip, 
which in n great degree supplies the great desideratum of 
late spring food for live stock, after the common turnip is 
generally much damaged, and sometimes almost wholly 
destroyed, by the severity and changes of the weather. 
The Scotish yellow turnip is for the same reason a most 
useful variety, coming in between the white turnips and 
the Swedish, in some situations supplying the place of the 
latter, and yielding generally a larger produce. A new 
variety of oats, called the potato oat, was accidentally 
discovered in 1788. It comes early, and gives a large pro- 
duce both in grain and in meal, on good soil* ; and was 
cultivated over all the north of England and south of 
Scotland. But it has already begun to degenerate. A 
good many varieties of summer wheat have been intro- 
duced of late, but they are only partially cultivated. 

Under the head of agricultural machinery, we need only Ti„«,hing. 
notice the improvement of the swing-plough by Small, machine." 
and of the f 
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We shall hare occasion to notice in its proper place the 
progress that has been made towards perfecting a ma- 
chine for reaping corn, still an important desideratum. 

The agriculture of Scotland has been benefited by an 
act in 1770, which relaxed the rigour of strict entails, 
and extended the powers of proprietors, in so far as re- 
gards the improvement of their estate* and die granting 
of leases ; but there is still much room for 
in this branch of our legal polity. 

There is nothing that shows more clearly the rapid pro- 
gress of agriculture in Britain, than the great number of 
societies that have been lately formed, one or more in al- 
most every county, for the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the encouragement of correct operations and beneficial 
discoveries. We have already noticed the Society of 
Improver* established in Scotland in 1723. Besides 
those respectable associations which have for their object 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce 
generally, several large institutions have been formed, 
whose chief purpose is the improvement of agriculture. 
Among these the Bath and West of England Society, es- 
tablished in 1777, and the Highland Society of Scotland, 
in 17tti, hold a conspicuous rank | nor ought we to pass 
over in silence the labours of the National Board of Agri- 
culture, formed in 1793, but since abolished, which by 
means of the county-surveys has made us acquainted with 
the rural affairs of every part of the kingdom. 

A great many excellent works on agriculture, and rela- 
tive subjects, have been published since 1760; and among 
these several periodical miscellanies have been favourably 
received and widely circulated. But as they are com- 
paratively recent, and the best of them well known, it is 
unnecessary to give any particular account either of their 
'tt or 



Part II. 
The Practice of liritish Agriculture. 



We come now to our leading object, the present state of 
British agriculture, especially as it is found in our best 
cultivated counties. It is not our purpose to exhibit 
general views of a statistical nature,— such as the extent 
and produce of our territory, considered under the seve- 
ral divisions of corn-land, postures, and wastes or tracts 
te of nature. The proportion which each of 
to the whole cannot perhaps be fixed with 
curacy at any time, and is continually varying ; 
and with regard to the aggregate produce, we have seen 
nothing hut conjectural estimates, which, as might be ex- 
pected, differ greatly from one another. 

The first thing which naturally calls for our attention 
in a treatise on the practice of agriculture is the Soil, 
which may be termed the raw material on which the cul- 
tivator has to operate, and according to the nature of 
which his general management as well as his labour in 

^'peTctraUnV^^ first circum- 

stance which presents itself is the different degree of re- 
sistance required to be overcome in different situations. 
Its component parts are found to be more or less cohesive ; 
in some places nearly all of the same consistency, and in 
others mixed with decayed roots and small stones. The 
colour is also different, without any perceptible difference 
in other respects. These are the obvious varieties which 
occur immediately beneath the surface, or in what is pro- 
perly called the toil; but upon going a little dee|>cr, the 
and colour undergo further changes, even in the 
A compact, impervious 

1 to a 



stratum of the most incohesive materials : elsewhere, the 
solid and dense surface soil passes, though commonly by 
slower gradations, into a substratum of an opposite de- v 
scription ; and in many parts the rock itself, from which 
the soil is supposed to have been formed, rises so near the 
surface as to stop all further progress. 

In addition to these obvious distinctions, it is soon ob- 
served that some soils are slow to admit moisture, and do 
not speedily part with it, but when dried become so in- 
durated us to be reduced to a pulverulent state with great 
difficulty ; while others are so porous as to allow water to 
pass through them freely, and so open to the influence of 
the atmosphere, that if it meets with any obstruction from 
the subsoil, it is very soon carried off by evaporation. 

In the classification of soils with a view to practical uti- 
lity, therefore, they may be all reduced under two general 
divisions, according to their texture. The terms stiff, 
heavy, strong, cohesive, and otlvers of the same import, all 
denote soils of which the basis or principal ingredient is 
clay ; as, on the other hand, those in which sand predo- 
minates arc called loose, light, porous, friable. Under 
each of these divisions, however, there are several varie- 
ties, such as gravel, loam, chalk, calcareous, alluvial, 
peaty, Ac; to which are added the common epithets of 
rich and poor, cold and hot, thin or shallow, and deep, 
and various others. 

Of the crops best suited to these several kinds of soil, Crops fur 
it is only necessary to observe here, tlint wheat, beans, different 
clovers, and fibrous-rooted plants generally, are most pro-* 0 ' 1 "'- 
ductivc on dayt / while barley, turnips, and all bulbous 
and deep-rooted plants, thrive "best in sandy soils. Loam, 
which may partake of either character, is an artificial soil, 
produced by cultivation and manure, and, when sufficient- 
ly deep, adapted to crops of every kind. Grarrlly toils, 
which are usually considered as forming a distinct class, 
take their character from that of the rocky materials in 
which they abound. When very loose and porous, they 
are sometimes called hungry, the manure applied to them 
being as it were devoured and lost, from the want of mate- 
rials in a state to be acted upon ; but those of a better 
quality are not only productive both in corn 
but their crops ripen very early. Calcareous I 
as lime, chalk, and marl, is a' necessary ingredient in all 
soils, without which, indeed, it has been found im- 
to bring most crops to perfection. The soils 
1 by matters deposited by the tides and by rivers, 
alluvial, usually consist of a variety of ingredients, 
are for the most part very fertile. What is called a 
or peaty toil is distinguished by it* dark colour 
and spongy texture, and abounds in the roots of plants in a 
state of decay, from which, indeed, it seems to have been 
wholly formed. It is found in a great variety of situations, 
on the summits of mountains as well as in plains and 
hollows ; in some cases so saturated with water as not to 
bear the weight of cattle, in others in so solid u form as 
to be cut for fuel ; sometimes of the depth of ninny feet, 
and elsewhere of only a few inches; but in all situations 
its produce of stunted heath, occasionally intermixed with 
coarse herbage, is of litilc or no value. This description 
of soil, if it deserves the name, is of comparatively recent 
formation, having been found in several instiinces super- 
incumbent upon cultivated soils which themselves appear 
to be alluvial, and consequently not of the earliest class. 
The terms moor and moorish are applied generally to in- 
ferior soils in a state of nature, whatever may be their 
distinctive character in other respects, 
pes, even in the The quality of* soils may sometimes be judged of with 
mass, often im- tolerable accuracy, by attending to the species of plant* 
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grow close and rigorous, so as to carer the soil complete- 
ly, or rise feeble and scattered, with unoccupied (paces 
between. The clovers, for instance, grow freely on calca- 
reous soils, and the common ragwort (ttneeio Jatnlxrn ) 
and the corn-thistle (temttula Arventit) usually indicate 
a fertile soil, whatever be its texture. Science has sup- 
plied other tests, for which we may refer to Sir Humphry 
Davy's Agricultural Chemistry. One of the simplest 
methods of ascertaining the presence of calcareous matter 
in the soil, is to pour upon it any strong acid, with which, 

rill 



articles, to be afterwards introduced under their respec- Agrieul- 
tivp heads. Such are the subjects of the Daisy, of 
Drainage, of Embankment, of 
Woods and Plantations. 

CHAP. L 



We shall 



ARABLE LAND. 

rour to arrange all the most important 
with this division of our subject un- 
Of implements and ma- 
: S. Of fences : 4. Of 
6. Of the cultivation of the dif- 
a Of the 





- of the climate. In 
e, where much more rain 
indy soils do not suffer so 
tasthey 



the practice of agriculture, it may be 
l- process by which lands in a state of 
brought into cultivation would be entitled 
to our earliest consideration, and that we should then pro- 
ceed to describe the successive operations by which our 
fields have arrived at their present condition. But a 
moment's reflection may convince us that such an arrange- 
ment would be inexpedient, if not impracticable, on the 
present occasion. The original state of much of our cul- 
tivated land, which has long since passed away, must have 
been very different in different situations, and would re- 
outre a corresponding variety of operations to prepare it 
for growing corn ; and a number of implement*, however 
rude, must have been constructed, even before these 
operations could be commenced. It is only in an ad- 
vanced stage of the art, and as a branch of general ma- 
nagement, that the culture of wastes can demand our at- 
tention; for it is then only that capital and science may en- 
able us to cultivate them with advantage- 
But without pretending to scientific arrangement, wc 
shall content ourselves with bringing together those parts 
of our subject that have a mutual relation and dependence 
on one another in practice, and endeavour to present its 
more important details under the four following chapters. 

In tin 1 first, wc shall treat of what regards the cultiva- 
tion and products of arable land ; in the teamd, of the 
management of grass lands, and the improvement of 
wastes ; in the tiird, of agricultural live stock ; and in 
the fourth, which will be of a more general kind, wc shall 
endeavour to point out those circumstances which have 
more particularly contributed to the improvement of agri- 
culture m this country, and those also which seem still to 
obstruct its further advancement. 

There are, besides the subjects which fall to be treated 
under these divisions, some others, which certainly form 
component parts of agricultural science, and to which it 
will be necessary to advert in this work ; but as these sub- 
jects are not of equal interest to husbandmen generally, 
and as they are capable of being treated with advantage 
in a separate form, we shall reserve them for distinct 



Sect. I. Implements and Machinery. 

The numerous implements of tillage husbandry may be 
arranged under these six heads r— such as are employed, 
preparing land for semination ; 2. in depositing the 
; 3. during the growth of the plants ; 4k. in reaping 
and securing the crop ; 5. in preparing it for market ; and, 
6. in the general purposes of a farm. But as the same 
implement is sometimes used for more than one purpose, 
it would be of little consequence to adhere strictly to this 
or any other arrangement. The implements required for 
rendering land fit for tillage do not belong to this part of 
the article, and several others that have not yet been 
brought into general use, or are employed only for parti- 
cular purposes, shall be noticed under the sections to 
which thev respectively belong?. 

I. Plough*. 

Of ploughs there are a great many different sorts ; and, Ploughs, 
besides the variety of construction occasioned by the dif- 
ference of soils, and the different purposes for which they 
are employed even on the same soil, there is a considerable 
diversity in the form, in districts where both the soil and 
the mode of culture arc nearly alike. The moat obvious 
general distinction among ploughs is, their being con- 
structed with or without wheels : and each of these kinds 
may be again distinguished by other circumstances ; — such 
as the form of the mould-board and share ; then- operation 
in making one or more furrows at a time ; their size ; and 
the depth at which they are calculated to work, as in 
trench-ploughing. It would neither be of much utility, 
nor at all consistent with our limits, to describe all the 
numerous varieties of fnrm. The nature of the operation 
to be performed, and the rales for constructing ploughs 
that shall be adapted to the different purposes of the cul- 
tivator, have been fully described in a variety of works, 
particularly in those noted below ;' and all that is neces- 
sary here is to mention those ploughs that are is most ge- 
neral use in the best cultivated districts. 

The Swing-plough, with a feathered sock or share, and Swing, 
a curved mould-board, is almost the only one used in Scot- plough, 
land, and throughout a considerable part of England. The 
old Scotish plough with a spear sock has been laid aside, 
except in a few of the least improved counties, where it 
is still found useful when the soil is encumbered by roots 
or stones. The swing-plough is drawn with less power than 
wheel-ploughs, the friction not being so great ; and it pro- 
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bubly admit* of greater variations in regard to the breadth by the experienced ploughman, though they may be more AgricuU 

and depth of the furrow slice. It is usually drawn by two convenient and more manageable for those who are not turs. 

horses abreast in common tillage; but for ploughing be- perfectly informed in that important and useful art. V "**Y" W 

tween the rows of the drill culture, a smaller one, drawn The Hertfordshire and Kentish turn-wrest wheel-plough, 

by one horse, is commonly employed. A plough of this as well as the swing-plough, arc described by Blythe; and 

kind, having • mould-board on each side, is also used, both they do not seem to have received much improvement 

in forming narrow ridges for turnips and potatoes, and in since his time. The former is thought moat suitable for 

laying up the earth to the roots of the plants, after the general purposes on stifT tenacious soils, and the latter 

intervals have been cleaned and pulverized by the horse where very deep ploughing is required. 

and hand hoc. This plough is sometimes made in such a On light, loamy, and friable soils, where deep ploughing 

manner that the mould-board may be shifted from one is not necessary, the Norfolk whcrl-plough will be found 

aide to the other when working on hilly grounds . by which convenient and useful : it is compact and light in its form, 

means the furrows are all laid in the same direction ; — a doing its work with neatness, and requiring only a small 

mode of construction as old as the days of Fitzhcrbcrt, power of draught. 

who wrote before the middle of the sixteenth century. To the improved common wheel-plough an iron earth- Skim coul- 

', has been la 



This is called a tum-tcrest plough. 



board, firmly screwed to the coulter, 



i lately added, ter. 



Swing-ploughs, similar to the present, have been long It is made use of when ploughing turf, which it takes off 

known in England. In Blythe's improver Improved (edit, by itself, and turns into the furrow, immediately covering 

1652), we have engravings of several ploughs: and what it with earth. It is observed that, by this management, 

he calls the " plain plough" does not seem to differ much turf at one ploughing has the ap|iearance of a fallow, and 

in its principal parts from the one now in use. Amos, in harrows nearly as well ; but more strength is required in 

an Essay on Agricultural Machines, says that a person the team. A similar sort of skim coulter may be added 

named Lummis (whom he is mistaken in calling a Scotch- to any other plough, and may be useful in turning down 

Bother- man, sec Maxwell's Practical IIusbamtman,p. 191.) "first green crops and long dung, as well as in trench-plough- 

h*m attempted its construction upon mathematical principles, ing. But in most instances it is thought a preferable plan, 

plough. which he learned in Holland ; but having obtained a patent where the soil has to be. stirred to an unusual depth, to 

for the making and vending of this plough, he withheld make two common swing-ploughs follow each other in the 

the knowledge of these principles from the public. How- same track ; the one before taking a shallow furrow, and 

ever, one Pashlcy, plough-wright to Sir Charles Turner of the other going deeper, and throwing up a new furrow 

Kirkleatham, having a knowledge of those principles, con- upon the former. 



structcd upon them a vast number of ploughs. After- 
wards his son established a manufactory for the making 
of them at Rotherham. Hence they obtained the name 
of the Rotherham plough ; but in Scotland they were 
called the Dutch or patent plough." — " At length the 
Americans, having obtained a knowledge of those prin- 
ciples, either from Britain or Holland, claimed the priority 
of the invention ; in consequence of which, Mr Jefferson, 
president of the United States, presented the principles 
ibr the construction of a mould-board, first to the Institute 
of France, and next to the Board of Agriculture in Eng- 
land, as a wonderful discovery in mathematics." (Com- 
munication* to the Hoard of Agriculture, vol. vi. p. 437.) 

According to another writer, the Rotherham plough was 
first constructed in Yorkshire in 1720, about ten years 
before Lummia's improvements. ( Survey cf the West Hid- 
ing of Yorkshire.) 
Smsll't But the present improved swing-plough was little known 
plough. in Scotland till about the year 1764, when Small's method 
of constructing it began to excite attention. This ingeni- 
ous mechanic formed the mould-board upon distinct and 
intelligible principles, and afterwards made it of cast-iron. 
His appendage of a chain has been since laid aside. It 
has been disputed whether he took the Rotherham or the 
old Scotish plough for the basis of his improvements. The 
swing-plough lias been since varied a little from Small's 
form, for the purpose of adapting it more completely to 
particular situations and circumstances. Of late it has 
been made entirely of iron. See Plate V. 
Whet ) IVheeJ-ploughs, used in many parts of England, are 
ploughs. „| so constructed in a great variety of forms. Their chief 
recommendation is, that they require less skill in the 
ploughman ; but it is admitted, that the friction caused 
by the wheels adds to the resistance, and that they are 



Tiro-furrow ploughs are used in a few places, but areTwo.fur. 
not likely ever to become general. They are constructed row 
either with or without wheels. A plough of this kind was ploughs, 
strongly recommended by Lord Somcrville, and used by 
his lordship and others, apparently with some advantages. 
In Bly tile's Improver Improved, there is an engrav ing of 
this plough also. But with all the improvements made 
by Lord Somcrville, it can never come into competition 
for general purposes with the present single furrow ploughs; 
and he admits that it would be no object to invade the 
system already established in well-cultivated counties; 
though, where large teams arc employed, with a driver 
besides the ploughman, it would certainly be a matter of 
importance to use this plough, at least on light friable soils. 
" Their horses," he says, " will not feel the difference 
between their own single furrow working one acre, or the 
well-constructed two-furrow plough with two acres per 
day ; here is no system deranged, and double work done." 
( Communications to the Hoard of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 
418.) 

Amos, already mentioned, has gone much beyond this. Tiro, 
In his Essay in the Board's Communications formerly re- three. >n<! 
fcrrcd to, he gives a description, with an engraving, of a 
machine which combines " two, three, or four plough i 
together, for ploughing furrows nine by five inches square.' 
On soils of a tenacity next to clay, " six horses will draw 
four ploughs, four horses three ploughs, and three horses 
two ploughs, and every plough to plough an acre a day." 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that such machines are 
altogether unfit for agricultural operations ; the nature 
and condition of the soil and surface, varied in ways innu- 
merable, will never permit the general use of them ; and 
the few situations where they may be employed. 



row 



even in i 

there is reason to believe that ploughing cannot be done 
more expensive, and more liable to be put out of order, cheaper, and certainly not so well as by the two-horse 
as well as to be disturbed in their progress by clods, single furrow plough. 

stones, and other inequalities, than those of the swing Various other implement* under the name of ploughs Miner, Ac 
kind. Wheel-ploughs, says Or Dickson (Practical Agri- have been constructed for stirring the soil , — such as the 
culture, vol. i. p. 71), should be seldom had recourse to Miner, for following in the furrow of a common plough, 
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the ground to a greater depth, without shape, each containing twenty tines, five or six inches 
bringing up the subsoil ; the Paring Plough, and the long beneath the bull* or bars in which they are inserted. 



It is still common lor every harrow to work 
and though always two, and sometimes three I 
placed together, each of them is drawn by ita 
The great objection to this method is, that it 
possible, especially upon rough ground, to prevent 
harrows from starting out of their place, and ridim 
one another. To obviate this inconvenience, the exU 




of its 



> -"~v-n-' Mole and other sorts of ploughs for draining, some of It is still common for 

which shall be afterwards noticed under their proper heads. 
SMf clean- A plough has been recently constructed by Mr John 

i"RpWgb.Finlayson, fanncr „ Muirkirk( whicJl fourwJ we || adapt . The great objection to this 
cd to coarse old swards. It is called the rid or 
ing plough, from ita clearing 

without often requiring the aid of the ploughman ; and it 
turns over the furrow in a 
manner in situations where it falls back after the 
plough, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the 
ploughman. It has been tried in various situations both 
in England and Scotland, and given much satisfaction to 
very competent judges ; but it docs not seem to possess 
any advantages over the common plough upon land under 
a regular course of cultivation. See Plate VI. 
. Several inventions arc in use for ascertaining and com- 
paring the power required to work the plough in different 
situations. These are known by the name of dynamome- 
ters, or draught machines ; and they all agree in this, that 
the power is determined by a movable index pointing to 
figure* denoting hundredweights on a dial-plate. The 
difference in the power necessary even upon the same soil, 



to work separately ; 

ore 



is, that it is scarcely 
the 



byal 

as to protect it from the irregular i 

; but in many instances they arc con- 
bars, which is a prc- 



by chains, or hinges, or cross 
plan. Another objection which has been made 
to the common harrows is, that the ruts made by the tinea 
are sometimes too near and sometimes too distant from 
one another ; but this is probably not a great fault when 
the soil requires to be pulverized as well as the seed co- 
vered, especially when they are permitted to move irre- 
gularly in a lateral direction. Where the soil is already 
fine, as it ought always to be before grass seeds are sown, 
lighter harrows arc used, which arc so constructed, that 
nil the ruts are equidistant. See Plate V. 

The brake, as commonly constructed, is nothing more 
according to the construction of the plough, is greater than a heavier harrow, sometimes in one, and sometimes 

in two pieces joined together ; the tines being in number 
and length, and in the distance from one another at which 
they are placed, suited to the nature of the soil on which 
it is employed. 

Within these few years, two harrows have been brought Revolving 
into use, which seem to be most efficient implements, barrow, 
especially where the soil abounds in weed-roots. The 
first of them is the invention of Mr Samuel Morton, agri- 
cultural implement maker, Edinburgh, and is called the 
Reralring Brake Harrxnc, When the soil has been suffi- 
ciently reduced, this is perhaps the best implement of any 
for bringing the roots to the surface ; and to a certain ex- 
tent it also acts in pulverizing the land when under fal- 
low, so as to save one or two ploughing*. Sec Plate VI. 
(Farmer* Magazine, vol. xviii. &-c.) 

The other has been constructed by Mr Finlayson, the Finlay- 
inventor of the self-cleaning plough already mentioned ;son'» bar. 
and is also a very powerful implement. See Plate VI. '<>»• 

4. Drill-Mtichines, 



might be expected, varying upon cultivated land 
free from obstructions from three to five hundredweights 
and upwards. See Plate IX. {Prize Essays and Trant- 
t of the Highland Society of Scotland, vol. iv.) 

2. Cultivator aiul Grubber. 



Cultivator. The plough, as is well known, covers the old and exposes 
a new surface ; but as that is not always necessary, other 
implements arc in use for stirring and pulverizing the soil 
without turning it over. Some of them are used in pre- 
paring it for the seed, and others, as horse-hoes, between 
drilled crops. It were to no purpose to enumerate and 
describe all these ; we shall here notice only such as we 
know to be of practical utility. One of them, called a 

Grubber, grubber, from its efficiency in bringing weed-roots to the 
surface, consists of two strong rectangular frames, the one 
including the other, and nine bars mortised into the inner 
one, with eleven coulters or tines with triangular sharp- 
edged dipping feet, four cast-iron wheels, two handles, 
&c See Plate V. All the coulters are fixed in these 
bars except two, which are placed in the side beams of 
the outer frame, and may be set to go more or less deep 
by means of pins and wedges. It is useful in stirring land 
on which potatoes or turnips hare grown, or that has been 
ploughed in autumn or during winter, so that a crop may 
be sown in spring without further use of the plough. It these ways, turnips 
works as deep as the plough has gone, and, by the reclin- in the third or four 
ed position of the coulters, brings to the surface all the kinds of corn was in 
weed-roots that lurk in the soil. Beans 
been sown in spring on the winter furrow, 
red by the grubber : and barley also, after 



Harrow*, 



The purpose of these ingenious but often too compli- 
cated machines is, to deposit the seed in equidistant rows 
on a flat surface ; on the top of a narrow ridge ; in the in- 
terval between two ridges ; or in the bottom of a common 
Corn when drilled is usually sown in the first of 
-nips in the second, and peas and beans 
fourth. One of the best for sowing all 
invented by Mr Bailey of ChUlingham,* 
peas have who has paid great attention to the construction of agri- 
being stir- cultural implements, and applied to their ' 
Ip, without his knowledge 
any ploughing at nil. In working tallow it is used with The 
Tect in saving one. two, or more ploughing*. This 1 
cnt is made of different sizes, and may be worked 

by four or by two horses. 1 ways be the case where 

The harrows most generally used are of an oblong nient in many cases than sowing with a 



with The practice of drilling corn doe* not, however, seem to 
This be gaining ground ; and even where it is found of advan- 
irked tagc to have the plants rise in parallel rows, as must al- 



ia required, 



this is 
a pro- 



1 In s work recently published by General Beataon, a smell kind of hoe has been much recommended, which produces the i 
quired effect by successive operations, going at fir«l shallow, and then deeper and deeper, as may be found Decenary, or a* the s 
will prrmit- 

• See Eun on t 
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AffrieuU In Scotland, turnip* are universally town with a drill- 
tur»- machine, on ridges 27 or 30 inches broad, usually farmed 
s ^* v< ^ / by one bent of a common plough. When turnips are ex- 
tensively grown, Uie machine is made to sow two of these 
ridges at once, and two rollers are* attached to it, one for 
smoothing the tops of the ridges before the aeed is depo- 
sited, and the other for compressing the soil and covering 
the seed. The front roller is now made concave, which 
leaves the ridges in a better form for the seed. It is 
drawn by one horse walking between the ridges, and re- 
quiring no other driver than the person who guides the 
machine, which is simple in its construction, and most 
expeditious in its operation. See Plate VII. 

Beans and peas, when sown in rows, arc either depo- 
sited in the space between two ridgelets, which are after- 
wards reversed to cover them, or in the bottom of a fur- 
row made by a common plough, — in Scotland, usually in 
that of every third furrow. The implement in most com- 
mon use for this purpose is extremely simple, and is either 
wheeled forward by a man, or attached to the common 
plough itself. 



the seed falls, with small ridges between, the seed is bet- .AjrriruL. 
ter covered than by harrowing alone. But rollers are turaw 
chiefly used for the purpose of smoothing and compressing ' 1"^* 
the soil and breaking down clods ; and their weight is va- 
ried accordingly. See Plate VIL 

7. Uortt'Riikut 

In those districts where corn is cut with the scythe, Horst- 
the horse-rake is found to be a useful implement for™***- 
saving manual labour; it is also used for hay. The teeth 
are of iron, 14 or 15 inches in length, and set five or six 
inches distant. Its construction is very simple. A man 
and horse are said to be capable of clearing from 20 to 30 
acres in a moderate day's work, disposing the grain in 
lines across the field, by lifting up the rake and dropping 
it from the teeth, without stopping the horse. One of 
these has been lately used in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh for raking hay, and ha 
See Plate VI. 



Hwaa» The interval between the rows of drilled turnips, pota- 
toes, and beans and peas, being commonly from 2 to 2^ 
feet, admits the employment of a horse-hoe or hoeing- 
plough. Of this kind of machine there are a (Treat many 
varieties. A very good one is described in the Northum- 
berland Report, p. 43; the body is of a triangular form, 
and contains three coulters and three hoes, or six hoes, 
according to the state of the soil. A hoe of the same 
kind is sometimes attached to a small roller, and employed 
between rows of wheat and barley, from 9 to 12 inches 
distant ; it is also used in place of a cultivator, in pre- 
paring bean stubbles for wheat in autumn, and in pulve- 
rizing lands for barley in spring. 

Another implement, which serves both as a double 
and mould-board plough and a hone-hoc, is much approved 
oe of in die culture of drilled crops; and with some slight 
in one. alterations it may be also employed as a small plough for 
taking the earth from the sides of the ridgelets. When 
it is used as a horse-hoe, the mould-boards are taken off, 
and two curved cutters or coulters expand from the beam 
on each side, to a less or greater distance, according to 
idth of the interval between the plants, and approach 
... other in the bottom of the furrow, where the share 
supplies their place. This machine is weU adapted for 
light soils, and can be set to work very near the rows of 
plants; it is particularly useful in cutting up annual 
weeds preparatory to hand-hoeing, which it greatly faci- 
litates. When it is to be employed as a single or double 
mould-board plough, the cutters arc withdrawn. A very 
complete implement, answering these different purposes, 
nlougl. »nd ii known under the name of Morton s Univerml Drill- 
" m,w - Plough and Harrow, which is found very convenient in 
the hands of skilful ploughmen, and seems well suited for 
the use of small farms, or situations where a variety of 
implements is not often required ; so many of these being 
combined in one, and admitting of being easily separated 
and used each by itself. See Plate VIX 

6. RoOert. 



Threshing-machines arc now common in every part of Threshing- 
Scotland, on farms where the extent of tillage land re- machines, 
quires two or more ploughs | and they are every year 
spreading more and more in England and Ireland. They 
are worked by horses, water, wind, and of late by steam ; 
and their powers and dimensions are adapted to the vari- 
ous sizes of farms. Water is by far the best power ; but 
as a supply cannot be obtained in many situations, and 
as wind and steam require too much expense for most 
farms, horses are still employed more generally than any 
other power. Where wind-mills are erected, it b found 
necessary to add such machinery as may allow them to be 
worked by horses occasionally, in very calm weather; 
and the use of steam must be confined for the most part 
to the coal districts. 

All the essential parts of this machine will be noticed 
in describing the engraving (Plate IV). though several 
slight alterations are occasionally introduced. One of 
the most useful of these, perhaps,' is the method of deli- 
vering the straw, after it has been separated from the 
corn by the circular rake, to what is called a traveling- Trsvel- 
ikaker, which carries it to the straw-barn. This shaker, lir«- 
which revolves like the endless web formerly used for*^" 
conveying the corn to the beaters, is composed of small 



while any thresh* 
merly separated drops 
of falling along with it, wl 



It is well known that the work of horses at threshing- 
ills is unusually severe, if continued for any length of 
time; that they sometimes draw unequally; that they, 




lers, to prevent bad threshing. It is therefor 
sirable that the labour should be equalized 
horses, and the movements of the machine 



These are constructed of wood, stone, or 
of different dimensions, according to the purposes for 
which they are used. The tjnJu-roller is employed in 
some places when the soil rises in large masses, difficult 
to be reduced. The Norfolk drill-rotter, on which rings 
of iron arc fixed at small distances, is considered a 
-as, by 



horses,! 

steady us possible. A method of yoking the horses in 
such a manner as compels each of them to take his proper 
share of the labour has accordingly been lately introduced, 
and the necessary apparatus, which is neither complicated 
nor expensive, can be added to any machine worked by 
animal power. (Farmer m Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 279.) 
See Plate IV 

All well-constructed threshing-mills have i 
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8 second sometimes re- now admitted to be much less convenient for i 

it out ready for market, purposes of a form, and particularly on 

or nearly so ; the work done varying with the power and require great dispatch, aa in harvesting 

the kind of grain from three to six or eight quarters in cording to Marshall, the waggons used in Otouc 

the hour. If the height of the building does not admit are the best in England. (tttiraJ Economy of ( 

of this last addition, a separate winnowing-mathine, when tkirt.) In some places the improved Irish car. is employ- 
ed for light loads, while the waggon continues to be used 




is of great power, is driven by a belt from it. In 
" these ways there is a considerable saving of 
And with a powerful water-mill, it can- 



: be doubted that corn is threshed and dressed at no 
re expense than must be incurred for dressing alone 
i threshed with the flaiL Besides, the com is more 
completely detached from the straw; and, by being 



for other purpose*. 

Carts, drawn by one or two horse*, are, however, the Carts, 
only farm-carriages of some of the best cultivated coun- 
ties, and no other are ever used in Scotland. Their load 
depends upon the strength of the horses and nature of 
the roads ; but in every case, it is asserted that a given 



threshed expeditiously, a good deal of it may be preserved number of horses will draw a great deal more, 



which would have spoiled in a stack. The 
great advantage of transferring forty or fifty quarters of 
grain in a few hours, and under the eye of the owner, 
from the yard to the granary or market, is of itself suf- 
ficient to recommend this invaluable machine, even though 
there were no saving of expense. 

A machine of this kind, which is worked by one or two 
men, may probably be found useful on small farms. It 
is made for I~H or L.10, and is said to thresh ten or 
twelve bushels in an hour. (Id. p. 409.) In some ports 
of England portable machines are in use, and carried from 
one farm to another, like any common implement. 



9. mnnotciH'j- Machine. 

This is said to be of Chinese invention, and to have 
been brought to Europe by the Dutch, from whom it 
reached Scotland in the early part of the last century. 
They were first made by a person of the name of Rodger*, 
near Hawick, in Roxburghshire, who happened to see one 
in a granary at Leith in the year 1733, though it would 
appear that one had been brought from Holland to East 
Lothian, along with a barley-mill, twenty-two years be- 
fore. Yet it does not seem to have been then known to 
formers, nor did it come into general use till long after 
1733 ; and in some parts of England and of the north of 
Scotland it is not employed even at this day. Two men 
and three women will dress and measure up into sacks, in 
about ten hours, from twenty to twenty-five quarters of 
corn, by means of this machine. 

ML 



to some one-third more, in single-horse carts than in i 
gons. Two-horse carts are still the most common i 
farmers in Scotland ; but those drawn by one horse, two 
of which are always driven by one man, are unquestionably 
preferable for most purposes. The carriers of the west of 
Scotland usually load from a ton to a ton and a half on a 
single-horse cart, and nowhere does it carry lean than 12 
cwt*. if the roads are tolerable. 

For com in the straw, and hay, the farmers of the south Corn and 
of Scotland and north of England use a sparred frame, hay cort- 
which is made to fit the same wheels from which the close 
body of the cart is removed. In other places the close 
body is retained, and movable rails attached to it for 
these loads. See Plate VI. 

Carts are varied in their construction to suit different Coup-cart, 
purposes. A very convenient carriage for home work, 
called a rotrjt-errrt, discharges its load with great ease and 
expedition ; the fore part of the close body being made to 
rise up from the shafts on drawing out an iron pin, while 
the other end sinks, and allows the load to fall to the 
ground. 

Broad ttheels, with conical or convex rims, are common Broad 
in England ; in Scotland the wheels arc generally narrow, *heel*. 
though broader ones arc beginning to be introduced. 
Those used for the common or two-horse carts are usu- 
ally about 4-.V feet high, and mounted on iron axles. The 
advantages of broad cylindrical wheels have been illus- 
trated with much force and ingenuity in several late pub- 
lications. ( Communications to the Board of Agricvtturt, 
vol. ii. and vol. vii. Part i.) 

12. 



Bcaptna-AIachines. 
An implement capable of performing the process ofR«*i 



Chaff-cutters may be either wrought separately by ma- 
nual labour, or by being attached to some other machine. 

This implement, like the operation it performs, is sufficient- reaping com is yet a desideratum in agricultural machi 
ly simple, though its construction is various. Macdougal's wry, but which will probably be supplied, at least for fit- 
patent chaff-cutter is understood to be one of the most vourable situations, at no distant period. In all field ope- 
useful of the kind, and may be easily repaired, when nc- rations, dispatch, in such a climate as this, is a matter of 
cessary, by any common mechanic. Another tool of a great importance ; but in reaping com at the precise pe- 
similar description is partially used for cutting turnips, riod of its maturity, the advantages of dispatch are incal- 
which is often an advantageous practice, especially in culable, especially in those districts where the difficulty of 
feeding sheep of a year old in spring, after they have cast 
their first teeth. Various contrivances arc also i 
by some farmers for cutting or bruising corn for 
which ought to become a more , 
larly for old horses, and such as 




ve cast procuring hands, even at enormous wages, aggravates the 

idopted danger from the instability of the season. It cannot, 

horses, therefore, fail to be^mtercsting, and we hope >*^J 08 

n with- tempts that have been made towards an invention so emi- 

Imntn,/ nently calculated to forward this most important operation, 
should be considered a necessary ap- The first attempt of this kind, so far as we have learn- Mr fioyec'a, 

arable and dairy form of a moderate ed, was made by a Mr Boycc, who obtained a patent 

ges of preparing food for live stock by for a reaping-machine about SO years ago. This raa- 



prepan 
now to be 



r live stock by 
and justly ap- 



in 



11. 

though they may 



fully 



a two-wheeled 
a common cart, but the 
upon the axle, so that it revolved along with them. A 
cog-wheel within the carriage turned a smaller one at the 
ges upper end of an inclined axis, and ut the lower end of 
are this was a larger wheel, which gave a rapid motion to a 
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pinion fixed upon a vertical axis in the fore pert of the 
carriage, and rather on one tide, so that it went before 
one of the wheels of the carriage. The vertical spindle 
descended to within a few inches of the surface of the 
ground, and had there a number of scythes fixed upon it 
Horizontally. 

This machine, when wheeled along, would, by the rapid 
revolution of its scythes, cut down a portion of the corn 
growing upon the ground over which it passed ; but hav- 
ing no provision for gathering up the corn in parcels and 
laying it in proper heaps, it was wholly unfit for the pur- 
pose. 

Mr Pluck- An agricultural implement maker of London, Mr Pluck- 
net's, net, attempted some years afterwards to improve this ma- 
chine. The principal alteration he made was in substitut- 
ing for the scythes a circular steel plate, made very sharp 
at the edge, and notched on the upper side like a sickle. 
This plate acted in the same manner as a very fine-toothed 
saw, and was found to cut the corn much better than the 
scythes of the original machine. 
Mr Glad. A description and drawing of a machine, invented by 
Mono's. Mr Gladstones of Custle Douglas, in the stcwartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, arc given in the Farmer's Magazine, vol. vii. 
n. 273. It operated u|x>n nearly the same principles with 
Mr Plucknet's; but Mr Gladstones made it work much 
better by introducing a circular table, with strong wooden 
teeth notched below all around, which was fixed imme- 
diately over the cutter, and parallel to it. The use of 
these teeth was to collect the corn and retain it till it was 
operated on by the circular cutter. The corn when cut 
was received upon this table, and, when a i 
tity was collected, taken away by a rake or 
laid upon the ground beneath the machine, 

dded a small circular 
|T, which, being always 



the 
To 

wheel of wood covered with 



in contact with the great cutter at the back part, or op- 
posite side to that where the cutting was performed, kept 



it constantly ground to a sharp edge. 

The next attempt was made by Mr Robert Salmon of 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, whose invention, it is said, pro- 
mised better than those we have mentioned. It was con- 



It 1 

upon a totally different principle, as it cut the 
i by means of shears ; and it was provided with a very 
complete apparatus for laying it down in parcels as it was 



Mr Sal- 



MrSmith's. One of the most promising machines of this kind of 
which we have received any account, was constructed by 
Mr Smith, of the Deanston Cotton Works, Perthshire. He 
made the first trial of it upon a small scale, during the har- 
vest of 181 1. It was then wrought by two men. In 1812 he 
constructed one upon a larger scale, to be wrought by a 
horse ; but though he cut down several acres of oats and 
barley with considerable case, it was found that, when met 
by an acclivity, the horse could not move the machine 
with proper effect. In 1813 he made a more successful 
attempt with an improved machine, worked by one man 
and two horses; and in 1814 it was still further improved 
by an additional apparatus, tending to regulate the appli- 
cation of the cutter when working on an uneven surface. 

The cutter of this machine is circular, and operates ho- 
rizontally ; it is appended to a drum connected with the 
fore part of the machine, its blade projecting some inches 
beyond the periphery of the lower end of the drum (See 
Plate VIII.) ; and the machine is so constructed as to com- 
municate, in moving forward, a rapid rotatory motion to 
this drum and cutter, by which the stalks are cut, and, 
falling upon the drum, are carried round and thrown off* 
in regular rows. This ingenious piece of machinery will 
cut about 



the cutter requires to be four timet sharpened with a com- AgrieuU 
mon scythe-stone. The expense is estimated at from ""*• 
L.30 to l,.H,~>. If properly managed, it may last for many 
years, only requiring a new cutter every two or three 
years , a repair which cannot cost much. But we are 
sorrv to learn that, after some not unsatisfactory trials, 
Mr Smith has not found it convenient to prosecute his 
invention. 

A more recent attempt has been lately made byBeU'si 
Mr Patrick Bell, A. M. His machine was tried at^f-ma- 
Gowrie, in the county of Forfar, in the month of Sep- " 
t ember 1829, in cutting down oats, barley, and wheat, 
on ground of uneven surface and considerable declivity. 
It is about live feet broad, and consequently cuts dawn 
this breadth of corn as it moves onward. The stubble 
led was from three to four inches high ; and the cut corn 
was deposited as the machine advanced, in a very regular 
manner. It was worked by one horse, and may cost 
about L-10, the work done being at about the rate of an 
imperial acre in the hour. In the opinion of the farmers 
and others present at this trial, this machine will come 
immediately into general use, and confer a signal benefit 
on agriculture. (Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, S(c. 
No. III. p. 331.) 

Tlie Flemish or Hainault scythe has been tried at dif- Jlainault 
ferent times, and recommended as a better implement fortcvtlw. 
reaping corn than the sickle or scythe in common use; 
and it was lately brought fully before the public, under 
the patronage of the Highland Society of Scotland. At 
the request of this society, M. Masclet, late French con- 
sul at Edinburgh, brought over two young men from Flan- 
ders to show the use of this implement, and to instruct 



our own labourers. The trials were made, after public 
notice, in several parts of Scotland, with the different va- 



of where 



an English acre per hour, during which 



rictiea 

the state of the crop at the time; and the results seem to 
be very much in its favour. The straw was cut nearly as 
close as with the common scythe, taken up clean except 
the crop was very thin, and laid down regularly in 
a proper state for binding and threshing. A man will cut 
with this implement two roods or half an acre a day ; and 
the saving has been calculated as equal to about one-third 
of what would be required to cut the same crop by the 
sickle now in use. See Plate VL 

Still, however, the most common implement for reaping Sickle and 
is either the teethed hook or the smooth sickle, sometimes hook, 
called the scythe-hook. It has been disputed which of 
these is preferable. 'Hie sickle cuts the straw like ft 
scythe, and where the crops are strong, there can be no 
doubt that the work is performed with much less labour, 
and the crop taken up equally clean as by the teethed 
hook. But where the crop is thin and straggling, some 
of the stalks drop to the ground as they are cut, instead > 
of being gathered and taken up, as they would have been 
by the teethed hook. 

We have thus noticed all the most important imple- 
ments in general use, and shall have occasion, under the 
proper heads, to advert to some others that are only em- 
ployed occasionally. Our limits require ut to pass over 
those of a more simple kind, which are well known, and 
may be found fully described in a variety of publications. 
(See Communication* to the Board of Agriculture, the 
County Reports, and the Gaterai Report of Scotland.) 

Sect. II. Farm-Houses. 

Suitable farm-buildings ore scarcely lesa necessary to 
the husbandman than implements and machinery, and 
might, without much impropriety, be classed along with 
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Agricul- them, and 

ture. 



and that the corn should be raised to it Aarkul. 

operating more or leas on every branch of labour and pro- from the ground-floor either by the threshing-mill itself, ,ure - 

duce. There ia nothing which murks more decidedly the or a common windlass, eaaily worked by one man. When ^v-^ 

state of agriculture in any district than the plan and exe- it is to be taken out and carried to market, it may be 

ition of these buildings. lowered down upon carts, with the utmost facility and 

In erecting farm-houses, the first thing that deserves dispatch. There is evidently no greater expense mcur- 

i is their situation, both in regard to the other parts red by this arrangement, for the same floor and height of 
of the farm, and the convenience which th< 



■Ives to 



In general, it must be of importance on 
that the buildings should be set down at 
nearly an equal distance from the extremities ; or so si- 
tuate that the access from all the different fields should 
be easy, and the distance from those most remote no 
greater than the size of the farm renders unavoidable. 
The advantages of such a position in saving labour are 
too obvious to require illustration ; and yet this matter is 
not nearly so much attended to as its importance deserves. 
In some cases, however, it is advisable to depart from this 
general rule, of which one of the most obvious is, when a 
command of water for a threshing-mill and other pur- 
poses can be better secured in another quarter of the farm. 

The form most generally approved for a set of offices is 
that of a square, or rather a rectangular parallelogram, the 
houses being arranged on the north, east, and west sides, 
and the south side fenced by a stone wall, to which low 
buildings for calves, pigs, &c are sometimes attached. 
The space thus inclosed is usually allotted to young cattle : 
these have access to the sheds on one or two sides, and 
arc kept separate, according to their size or age, by one or 
more partition-walls. The farmer's dwelling-house stands 
at a snort distance from the offices, and frequently com- 
mands a view of the inside of the square ; and cottages 
for servants and labourers are placed on some convenient 
spot, not far from the other buildings. 

The number and arrangement, as well as the size of 
the different houses, must depend in some degree on the 
extent of the farm and the general management. It is 
therefore only necessary to notice particularly those which 
are indispensable in every case on an arable farm, and the 
degree of accommodation they should afford. 

The barn is always set down so as to he as convenient 
as possible for the stack-yard, wherever corn is put up in 
stacks instead of being immediately carried from the held 
to the barn itself. Relatively to the other buildings, its 
situation may be varied according to circumstances ; but 
two things should be attended to ; first, its contiguity to 
the granary ; and, second, its facility of access for Furnish- 
ing straw to the cattle-houses. In the plan delineated in 
Plate VI., it is placed in the middle of the north 
with one end projecting into the stack-yard, 



they ought them- side-walls that must be added to the barn are required in 



range, 
ad the 



whatever situation the granary may be, and it possesses 
several advantages. Owing to its being higher than the 
t buildings, there is a freer circulation of air, and 
of pilfering, or of destruction by vermin ; the 
be deposited in it as it is dressed, without being 
to the weather ; while the saving of labour is in 
es considerable. This plan has been lately re- 
by several agricultural writers, 1 and has been 
found exceedingly convenient in practice. 

Stables are now constructed in such a manner that all Stables, 
the horses stand in a line with their heads towards the 
same side-wall, instead of standing in two lines, fronting 
opposite walls, as formerly. Those lately erected are 
at least sixteen feet wide within walls, and sometimes 
eighteen, and the width of each stall upon the length of 
the stable is commonly five feet. To save a little room, 
stalls of nine feet are sometimes made to hold two horses ; 
and in that case the manger and the width of the stall 
are divided into equal parts by what is called a half-tre- 
vice, or a partition about half the depth of that which se- 
parates one stall from another. By this contrivance, each 
horse indeed eats his food by himself ; but the expense of 
single stalls is more than compensated by the greater 
ease, security, and comfort of the horses. Hie trevicea, 
or partitions which divide the stalls, are of deals two inches 
thick, and ubout five feet high ; but at the heads of the 
horses the partition rises to the height of seven feet, and 
the length of the stall is usually from seven to eight feet. 

The manger is generally continued the whole length of 
the stable. It is about nine inches deep, twelve inches 
wide at the top, and nine at the bottom, all inside mea- 
sure, and is placed about two feet four inches from the 
ground. Staples or rings are fixed in the breast of the 
manger, to which the horses are tied. 

The rack for holding their hay or straw is also com- 
monly continued the whole length of the stable. It is 
formed of upright spars, connected by cross rails at each 
end, and from two to two and a half feet in height The 
rack is placed on the wall, about one foot and a half above 
the manger, the bottom almost close to the wall, and the 
top projecting outwards so as to form an angle with it of 
twenty or twenty-five degrees. The spars are sometimes 



other, where the straw is lodged, on a line with stables on made round, and sunk into the cross rails, and sometimes 
one side, and cattle-houses on the other, and having a square. In a few stables lately built, the round spars turn 
door opening towards the straw-yard*. As it is to be un- on a pivot, which facilitates the horse's access to the hay, 
derstood throughout this description that a threshing-mill without requiring the interstices to be so wide as to per- 
is employed, a width of from 20 to SO feet within walls, on rait him to draw it out in too 
the length of this side of the square, will generally be suffi- Immediately abovi 
dent for the straw-house. The height of the bam must loft, through which 

hi. may be 



as to allow at least one winnowing-machine to be thought n< 
I to the mill, and its length is determined by the on hinges, 
he farm. Behind 



it in too large quantities, 
the racks is an opening in the hay- 
the racks are filled. When it i« 



size of the I 

A pranary is an indispensable accommodation on all to- wall, is a gutter, having a gentle declivity to the i 

lerably large farms, and is commonly, though in many yard or urine-pit. Allowing about a foot for this, 

cases improperly, placed above the cart-sheds, to be after- will remain a width of eight feet to the back wall, if the 

wards noticed. From experience and observation, we stable be eighteen feet wide ; a part of which, close to 

would recommend tli.it the granary should be under the the wall, may be occupied with corn-chests and 

roof of the barn, immediately above the floor on which the for harness. 
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vol. i. p. Ml. 
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In tome of the best stable* the racks occupy one of the 
angles between the wail and tre vices, and form the qua- 
drant of a circle. The spars are perpendicular, and wider 
placed than in the hanging racks. The liay-aeed falls 
into a box below, instead of being dropped on the ground, 
or incommoding the eyes and ears of the horses. 

With a view to save both the hay and the seed, it Li an 
advantage to have the hay-stack so near the stable as to 
admit of the hay being thrown at once upon the loft. In 
some stables there is no loft, and the hay is stored in a 
separate apartment. The floor is, for the most part, 
paved with undressed stones ; but, in some instances, the 
space from the gutter to the back wall is laid with flags 
of freestone. 

According to the plan we are describing, 
are placed on the other 
a root-house, complete the north side of the square. The 
extent of these, it is evident, depends not only on the size 
of die farm, but on the general management, and must 
vary according as rearing, fattening.or dairy cattle, form the 
principal object. To avoid prolixity, let it be - 
this part of the range w allotted to 

three ways in which the cattle are placed ; first, 
towards one of the side walls ; sc 



cart-sheds outwards to the road. On one of these aides 
there should be a dose apartment for small tools, and an- <uu«- 
other for preparing corn and roots by steam, which may ^"v^-' 
also serve for other purpose*. In some convenient place 
near the stables and cattle-houses, or immediately over 
them, there should be sleeping-rooms for the servants 
who have the charge of them, that they may be at hand 
in case of accident* during the night. 

Alone: the wall which completes the irjcloaure, such low Hog-atves 
buildings may be set down, particularly hog-styes aodsnd puuU 




in a row 

orTith'their 




second, in two 
her, with a passage between, 
both side walls ; and, third, 



poultry-houses, as maybe thought desirable. These styesf" 
should open behind into the straw-yard*, to which the 
hogs should have access for picking up com left an the 
straw, and such turnips, clover, 4c as are refused by the 
When they are kept 
y to allot " 
trout, in anotJ 
men farmers ; 
paying farmer to 

where a few of them 

a shilling of expense, and without any real u>- 
cattle among which they feed, 
e seen from the engraving (Mate XIA that a 
1 should be always kept in good order, goes 



they arc kept in great numbers, it may be 
■ Hot them a range of styes, with yard* in 
»er place, as is commonly done by gentle- 



jury to the cattle 
It will be seen 
road, which should 



In the 
through 
they i 



the 

t plan it i» usual to have openings in 
which they are supplied with turnips, 
■essarilv be served from behind. 
! both to the cattle-feeder and the 
cattle themselves. The plan that is most approved of, 
and which is now becoming general when new buildings ore 
erected,is to 6x the stakes to which the cattle arc tied about 
two and a half or three feet from the wall ; which allows the 
j among them, to fill their troughs 
from his wheelbarrow or basket with much 
ease and expedition. It is also a considerable improve- 
ment to keep the cattle separate by partitions between 
every two. This will in a great measure prevent acci- 
dents, and secure the quiet animals from being injured by 
the vicious ; for, in these double stalls, each may be tied 
up to a stake placed near the partition, so as to be at 
some distance from his neighbour ; and it is easy to lodge 
together such a* are alike in size and in temper. The 
width of such stalls should not be less than 7^ feet, and 
the depth must be regulated by the size of the cattle. 

Wherever a number of cattle are fed, an apartment i* 
required for containing turnips, potatoes, Ac when brought 
from the field, until they are dealt out into the troughs. 
This apartment i* placed cither on the line of the cattle- 
houses, or begins another side of the square, at the angle 
of the junction of the two aide*. The outer door ought 
to be bo large a* to admit a loaded cart ; and there i* an 
inner door that open* into the feeder's walk along the 
heads of the cattle. At the other end of this, a door 
opens into the straw-house ; so that their food and litter 
are not exposed to the weather, and the labour of the 
feeder is greatly diminished. 

The east and west side* of the square consist chiefly of 
sheds for the straw-yard cattle, and cart-sheds. But 
stables for young horses, riding-hones, and for separating 
the sick from the others, may be placed upon that tide 
which connect* with the common stable already described; 
and, in like manner, a part of the opposite fide, connect- 
ing with the cattle-houses, may be allotted to cows ; or, 
if necessary, the feeding-houses may be continued. The 




jobs, required by 
in the north of England and 

r, .-. t I . .. , 1 . - . _ I- ., j. . *- * I | * m.X. 
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,', and ia well adapted to most arable farms in the 
occupancy of tenant*. Proprietors who farm, so roe times 
choose to add several other buildings, and at the same 
time to vary a little their distribution. Thus, it i* com- 
mon to separate the straw-yard* from the sides of the 
square by a cart-way, towards which all the doors < 
and the hog-styes with yards are usually placed " 
one of the sides where they are least exposed to 
vation. 

In every case, it is absolutely necessary that there i 
should be water in or near the area. In the plan deUae- truugtu " 
atcd in Plate XI. a pump is placed at the end of the 
wall which divides the area, and along this wall are fixed 
troughs, to which the cattle on each side have access at 
all times. 

When a great number of cattle are fed at the stake, it Uri 
is necessary to have a reservoir near the square to receive 
their urine. The urine is either applied to the land m 
its liquid state, or earth, peatmoss. Arc is thrown into 
the rut in such quantities a* may be necessary to i 
it. Sometimes the reservoir is sunk below the area, 
the urine raised by a pump, and spread over the 
yard. But on those arable farms where no more cattle 
are reared or fattened, and no more turnips consumed at 
the homestead, than what are needed for converting the 
straw into manure, a reservoir for urine is not required, the 
whole of it being absorbed by the straw as it ia dropped. 

The practice of feeding cattle in small sheds and straw- Hirnmcl* 
yards, or what are called hammris in Berwickshire, de- 
serves to be noticed with approbation, when saving of ex- 
pense is not a paramount object. Two cattle are usually 
kept together, and go loose, in which way they are thought 
by some to thrive better than when tied to a stake, and, 
at the same time, feed more at their ease than when a 
number arc kept together, as in the common straw-yards. 
All that is necessary is, to run partition-waits across the 
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Agrieul- to rearing slock, one aide of ibe square, separated by a cart- 
turr. way from the straw-yards, is appropriated tothese hummel*, 
v^vw* On large farm*, a smith's and a wright's chop are found 
■ f* 11 ** exceedingly convenient, even though used only one or 
two days a week. Much time is lost in going to a distance 
to the residence of these necessary mechanics ; and it is 
now not uncommon to have houses furnished with the 
necessary accommodations on farms of this description, 
where the ninth attends at stated intervals, and the 
wright when wanted. It is better to set down these 
houses at a little distance, than to place them an the 
square, whence, among other inconveniences, tlte danger 
from fire is a sufficient reason for excluding them. 

The cottages for farm-servants, which are usually set 
down in a line, at not an inconvenient distance from the 
lit to contain 



profitable management of arable land. They are not i 
WfcMiin In protect the crops lroin the Bfi Mock of 
form, but often contribute, in no small degree, by 



,nly 



Agricul- 
th'e lur*. 
the v 



Cuttag?*. 




i each of them at least two apart- naged as this. No dist 

though in some of die best culti- perhaps, can be named, 

only one chimney, and no other greater pari of what are 

ade bv the furniture. But better lively useless, but waste 



chimney, 
is made by the fu 
for this useful and 

f building*. Every 
a small kitchen-garden adjoining; and as 
in the southern counties of Scotland have 
a cow, kept all the year on the farm as part 
res, it is common to attach a byre for them to 
if cottages, and sometimes also hog-styes and 
for fuel. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing of a farmer's dwell- 
-house, as the size and accommodations are very little 
from those of other dwelling-houses possessed 
by people of the same property or income. It is only on 
dairy forms that particular apartments are necessarily ap- 
propriated to the business ot a farm ; and these shall be 
described under a separate article. See Dairy. 

Most of the farrn-buildings recently erected in the best 
cultivated counties are covered with slate. A thatched 
roof is still common for cottages, though for these also 
slate is beginning to be preferred. One cause of the com- 
parative sterility of land in former times, was the great 
quantity of straw that was withdrawn from the food or 
litter of cattle, and used as thatch, instead of being con- 
verted into manure. 

Tenants holding on leases for a term of years are usually 
taken bound to keep all the houses on a farm in sufficient 
repair during their occupancy, and to leave them so at 
their removal, having received them in such a state at 
their entry. It is common to have them inspected by 
tradesmen, both at the beginning and expiration of a 
lease, for the purpose of determining their condition, and 
awarding such repairs as may be necessary. In some dis- 
tricts it is the practice to ascertain their value at the 
commencement of a lease, the tenant being bound at his 
removal, when a second valuation takes place, to pay or 
to accept the difference. But the objections to tins me- 
thod are obvious. If no change has token place during 
the currency of the lease in the price of materials and 
wages of labour, the tenant suffers by being colled upon to 
make good the decay occasioned by the lapse of time, which 
ought to be considered as covered by his reut. If, on the 
other hand, both materials and labour have advanced in 
price, as was the case of late years, the proprietor may be 
obliged to make a large payment to the removing tenant, 
even though the houses ore rendered of less real value, 
not only by time, but by care 

8mt.HL Ft 



Next to implements and machinery and suitable build- 
ings, fences ore in most situations indispensable to the 
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shelter they afford, to augment and improve the produce 
itself. On all arable forms on which cattle and sheep are 
pastured, the ease, security, and comfort, which good 
fences give, t>oth to the owner and th* animals them- 
selves, ore too evident to require particular notice. And 
as there are few tracts so rich as to admit of crops being 
carried off the land for a succession of years, without the 
intervention of green crops consumed where they grow, 
fences of some description or other con very rarely be 
dispensed with, even in the most fertile and highly im- 
proved districts. 

There is no branch of husbandry so generally misma- 
naged as this. No district of any considerable extent, 
perhaps, can be named, in which one does not see the 
greater |«ort of what are called fene 
lively useless, but wasteful to the . 
which ihey occupy, and injurious both to himself and his 
neighbours, by the weeds which they shelter. This is 
particularly the case with thorn hedges, which are too 
Is where they con never, " 
a sufficient fence ; 
planted on suitable soils, ore in mi 
neglected when young, as ever afterwards to be a nui- 
sance, instead of on ornamental, permanent, and impene- 
trable barrier, which, with proper training, they might 
have formed in a few years. 

Until of late, inclosures have too often been i 
out much regard to the size of the form, the exposure, ml"- 
the form of the fields, and the equability of the soil. 
This is the more to be regretted in the case of live fences, 
which ought to endure for a long course of years, and 
which cannot be eradicated without considerable expense. 
It is impossible, indeed, to lay down any rules on this 
subject that would be generally applicable ; but upon a 
little reflection, it must be evident that the size of the 
field should be suited not only to the extent of the farm, 
but also to the nature of the soil, which ought to prescribe 
the course of management, whether in alternate white or 
green crops, or with the intervention of several years' pas- 
turage ; that the exposure of the land should lie consid- 
ered, in order that the fences may give the shelter that 
is most required ; that the form of the field should be 
such as to render it most accessible from the farm-build- 
ings, and that it may be cultivated at the least expense, 
the lands or ridges not being too short, nor running out 
into angles at the points where the fence takes a difiereut 
direction ; ami that the sod of the inclosure should be as 
nearly alike throughout as possible, that the whole field 
may be always under the same kind of crop. It must, 
in general, be a matter of consequence to hove water 
in every inclosure ; but this is too obvious to escape otten- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the garden-like appearance which trees 
growing in hedges give to the landscape, it seems to be 
agreed by the most intelligent agriculturists that they 
are extremely hurtful to the fence, and, for some distance, 
to the crops on each side ; and it is evident that, in many 
instances, the highways, on the sides of which they often 
stand, suffer greatly from their shade. It has therefore 
been doubted whether such trees be profitable to the pro- 
prietor, or beneficial to the public j — to the farmer they 
are almost in every case injurious to a degree beyond 
what is commonly imagined. 

In the subdivisions of on arable farm, whatever may be 
the kind of fence which it is thought advisable to adopt, 
we would recommend that particular attention be |>oid to 
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the course of crops which the quality of the soil points 
out as the most advantageous; and that, upon all forms 
' not below a medium size, there should be twice the num- 
ber of inclosurcs that there arc divisions or breaks in the 
Thus, if a six years' rotation be thought the most 
there should be twelve inclosurcs, two of which 
are always under the same crop. One very obvious ad- 
vantage in this arrangement is, that it tends greatly to 
equalize labour, and, with a little attention, may contribute 
much to equalize the produce also. On large farms, where 
all the land under turnips and clover, for instance, is near 
the extremity of the grounds, or at a considerable dis- 
tance from the buildings, supposed to be set down near 
the centre, it is clear that the labour of supplying the 
house and straw-yard stock with these crops, as well as 
the carriage of the manure to the field, is much greater 
than if the fields were so urrunged as that the half of 
each of these crops had been near the oHices. But by 
means of two fields for each crop in the rotation, it is 
quite easy to connect together one field near the houses 
with another at a distance, and thus to have a supply at 
hand for the home stock, while the distant crops may be 
consumed on the ground. The same equalization of la- 
bour must be preserved in the cultivation of the corn 
fields and in harvesting the crops. The time loot in tra- 
velling to some of the fields, when working by the plough, 
is of itself a matter of some consequence on large farms. 
But the advantages of this arrangement are not confined 
to the equalization and economy of labour ; it may also in 
a great measure render the annual produce uniform and 
equable, notwithstanding a considerable diversity in the 
quality o r the soil. A field of an inferior soil may be con- 
necteu with one that is naturally rich ; and in the con- 
sumption of the green crops, as well as in the allowance 
of manure, the poor land may be gradually brought nearer, 
in the quantity and quality of its produce, to the rich, 
without any injury to the latter. Thus, a field under tur- 
nips may be so fertile that it would be destructive to the 
succeeding corn crop to consume the whole or the greater 
part on the ground ; while another may be naturally so 
poor, or so deficient in tenacity, as to make it inexpedient 
to spare any part for consumption elsewhere. By connect- 
ing these two under the same crop, — by carrying from the 
one the turnips that are wan tea for the feeding-houses 
and straw-yards, and eating the whole crop of the other 
on the ground with sheep, the ensuing crop of com will 
not be so luxuriant on the former as to be unproductive, 
while the latter will seldom fail to yield abundantly. The 
same plon will also be advantageous in the case of other 
crops. Hay or green clover may be taken from the richer 
field, and the poorer one depastured; and on the one 
wheat may succeed both turnips and clover, while the 
more gentle crops of barley and oats arc appropriated to 
the less fertile held. 

These observations are particularly opplicable to turnip 
soils, of such a quality as not to require more than one 
year's pasturage, and which are therefore cultivated with 
com and green crops alternately ; but the same principle 
may be extended to clay lands, and such as require to be 
depastured two or more years in succession. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that upon wet soils, 
where hedges are employed as fences, it is of importance 
that the ditches be drawn in such a direction as to serve 
I also that they may receive the 
the covered drains that may be required in 
the fields contiguous. According as the'line of the fence 




are ttone v alls and white thorn hedges. Stone walls have 
the recommendation of being an immediate fence, but 
the disadvantage of going gradually to decay, and of re- v 
quiring to be entirely rebuilt, in some cases "every twenty 
years, unless they are constructed with lime mortar, 
which is in many districts much too expensive to be em- 
ployed in erecting common fences. White thorn hedges, 
on the contrary, though they require several years to be- 
come a fence of themselves, may be preserved at very 
little expense afterwards in full vigour for several gene- 
rations. 

Having thus thrown out a few hints of a general nature 
on this important subject, we shall only mention such of 
the fences as are in common use, and of a permanent 
character, without attempting to enumerate all the va- 
rieties and combinations which may be occasionally found 
in practice, or such as are only meant to serve a tempo- 
rary purpose. 

The two leading divisions, as just mentioned, are into line*, in 

hedges and stone walls ; to which are added in | ..rii -i .• 

cular situations fences of iron, though these last are for uac ° 
the most part confined to gentlemen s parks, and partake 
as much of ornament as utility. 

With regard to hedges, the plant in most common use 
is the white thorn, though we have seen very good hedges 
composed of beech, holly, and other plants ; and it is not 
unusual to find a mixture of all these and others in many 
parts of England. The best hedges, however, arc com- 
posed exclusively of the white thorn, which, when pro- 
perly managed, makes the moat effectual and durable of 
all fences. The usual practice is to open a trench or 
ditch, and with the earth to form a bank, on the face of 
which thorns arc planted almost in a horizontal direction, 
and with their tops protruding a few inches outwards ; the 
bank being continued above the roots of the thorns to such 
a height as may be deemed necessary. And as a further 
protection, while the plants are young, a paling or a dead 
hedge is carried along the top of the bonk, which makes 
an effectual fence at the very outset. When the thorns 
have grown up to form a sufficient fence of themselves, 
the paling or dead hedge is no longer wanted. In some 
instances whins or furze ore sown upon the bank, for the 
same purpose of protecting the young thorns, nnd render- 
ing the fence more complete. The dimensions of tlie 
ditch and the height of the bank are in a great measure 
arbitrary, depending upon the nature of the soil, and 
whether the ditch is or is not required for the purpose of 
draining the land. A double ditch is sometimes used, 
with a bank in the middle, and a row of thorns on each 
side; but in ordinary cases it is a great objection that 
this fence occupies so much space, 'besides being more 
expensive, both in forming and rearing, than the single 
fence. 

Stone walls are constructed of different dimensions, 
according to the purposes for which they are intended. 
The most common and generally useful for agricultural 
purposes arc about five feet high, built close, and finished 
on the top with a coping of turf or long stones. The 
latter arc laid on edge, and project a little over the 
breadth of the wall, the interstices being filled up and 
closely packed with small stones. In some parts of Scot- 
land, what is called the Galloway Jh)ke is found to form 
a very cheap and useful fence on hilly grounds, where the 
inclosurcs are large. It is built close or double for about 
two feet from the ground, and then carried up to the 
height of four or four and a half feet with stones so placed 
as to admit of the light passing through the wall; and 
when any part of it falls down, it is easily repaired. Sheeji, 
it is alleged, arc deterred from leaping against such a 
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Agricul- fence, from iu being thus open, more than they would be for if they are neglected when the plants are young, — if Agrleul- 

turv. if it were built solid and of greater height. cattle are allowed to make gaps, — water permitted to tur «- 

- ^"v">-' A fence which combines in some measure the advan- stagnate in the ditch,— or weeds to grow unmolested on ^-^"V^/ 
tages of both the quick hedge and the stone wall, has the face of the bank, no labour or attention afterwards 
been found to answer in situntions where the soil is not will ever make an equal and strong fence. As it is well 
well adapted to the ditch and hedge alone, and particu- known how difficult or rather impossible it is to enforce 
larly where land stones are abundant, and there is a scar- this care by any compulsory covenants, the best plan for 
city of wood for rails or paling. 'Ibis fence is executed both parties is that which is adopted in some districts, 
in the following manner : A ditch is formed, with one where hedges are reared nt the mutual expense of land- 
side of it perpendicular, or nearly so, and a facing of stone lord and tenant, — the thorns, while they require it, being 
is then begun at the bottom and carried up regularly in protected by rails, or otherwise, so as to give the tenant 
the manner that stone walls are usually built, the space all the advantages of a complete fence in the mean time, 
between the wall and the side of the bank being failed up In this case he cannot justly complain that he pays a 
with the earth taken out of the ditch, which should be of share of the expense \ and this payment furnishes the 
a good quality, and mixed with lime or compost. The strongest motive for preserving tne young thorns from 
thorns are then laid down in such a manner as that four damage, and for training them with such core as to be- 
inches or more of the root or stem shall rest upon the come a complete fence in the shortest possible period, 
earth, the top of the plant projecting beyond the wall. The provisions of the low of Scotland in regard to in-].i*ire- 
Thcy are then covered with earth, and the wall and the closing have greatly promoted this invaluable improve- moding 
bank behind carried upwards as far as may be thought ment. It holds out the greatest facilities, both for fences, 
necessary. In this way the plants appear to grow from straightening the boundaries of conterminous properties, 
the face of the wall which affords them protection, and and for erecting march-fences, by obliging every proprie- 
tliev are not so liable to be annoyed with weeds as if they tor, upon due notice from his neighbour, to defray half 
had been planted on a bank of earth. Hut this method the charges of such a fence as the nature of the soil and 
seems better adapted to an outside fence than to one for surface may render most eligible. By an act in 1086, 
separating fields on either side, unless the wall be carried cattle must be constantly herded during the day, if the 
up by itself considerably above the height of the bank, pastures be not inclosed, and are ordered to be kept dur- 
( Ggrttral Report of Stmmtd, vol. i.) , mg the night in houses, folds, or inclosures; a fine is cx- 
We may odd, that in many instances there seems to be igible from the owner if his cattle trespass on his neigh- 
• radical error in the first construction and subsequent hour's lands. — so much for every animal,— over and above 
management of hedge-fences in particular, which might the damage done, even where there are no fences ; and, 
be easily removed under appropriate covenant* of lease, by the statute 1695, heavy penalties arc denounced against 
The expense of inclosing, and of course the direction and such as destroy fences. 

construction of the fences, ought to be undertaken in al- As connected with the subject of fences and other ru- Odometer. 

most every esse by the proprietor, not merely for the ral works, though applicable to many other purposes, we 

sake of relieving the tenant from a burden which raav be may notice an instrument called the* Odometer ; exhibited 

incompatible with his circumstances and professional du- a few years ago to the Highland Society of Scotland by 

ties, but also from a principle of economy on the part of Mr Hunter of Thurston, of which figures will be found in 

the landlord. Whatever may be the tenant's knowledge Plate IX. By merely walking from one end to the other 

and capital, it is not to be expected that his views should of any wall, road, hedge, ditch, &c. with this instrument, 

extend much beyond his own accommodation during his which is not more troublesome than a walking-stick, the 

temporary occupation ; whereas the permanent interest of length is found much more correctly than by a measuring 

the landlord requires, not so much a minute attention to chain, and with much greater expedition. Mr Hunter 

economy in the first instance, as that the amelioration has one so constructed as to measure nearly 1300 miles, 

shall be as complete and as durable as possible. The which may be attached to the wheel of any carriage, 

tenant's outlay on fences must inevitably be returned by and will measure the road passed along at any rate of 

a diminution of the yearly rent, and probably with a large travelling. 

profit for the first advance of the money ; while, at the 

same time, that money may be expended in an improve- Sect. IV. Tillaoc 
ment which is neither so complete nor so lasting as it 

might have been rendered had it been done at the ex- As the operations connected with tillage must nccessa- Gcnml 

pense and under the direction of the proprietor. rily be regulated by the condition of the soil and surface, observs- 

But another error of the same kind is probably still and the crops to be cultivated, as to which we shall tiont. 

more common, and by far more pernicious to landholders, have occasion to treat in a subsequent section, all that is 

The fences are to be kept in repair by the tenant ; which, at present necessary is, to offer a few general observations, 

in so far a* regards stone walls, is a stipulation no way premising that we here take it for granted, that all those 

objectionable. But it often happens that a landlord, even obstructions which fall to be considered under the chapter 

though he runs a hedge-fence at his own expense, leaves on Natural Pastures and Wastes, have cither never exist- 

it to be trained up by the tenant without his interference; ed, or been already removed. 

and the consequence is, that in perhaps nine cases out of It is well known to every husbandman, that clayey or 
ten, it never becomes a sufficient fence at all ; that the tenacious soils should never be ploughed when wet ; and 
original cost is lost for ever ; and that the land which it that it is almost equally improper to allow them to he- 
occupies is not only unproductive, but actually a nuisance, come too dry, especially if a crop is to be sown without 
Besides, it is evidently improper to require of a tenant to a second ploughing. The state in which such lands should 
rear up a good fence, commonly by a greater outlay than be ploughed is that which is commonly indicated by the 
was required for forming it, when the half of his lease phrase, "between the wet and the dry," — while the ground 
perhajM must elapse before be can derive much benefit is slightly moist, mellow, and the least cohesive, 
from it. This mistake on the part of proprietors is proba- In ploughing the first time for fallow or green crops, 
bly the principal cause of the badness of hedge-fences ; all good formers begin immediately oiler harvest, or after ploughing. 
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he old to 

turned up. The reasons for ploughing so early are suf- 
ficiendy obvious ; at the frosts of winter render the soil 
friable for the 
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soil 

in de- 

tho weed-roots. In Mat places, however, the 
first' ploughing fur fallow is stall delayed tiU after the 
spring seed-time. 

In the following remarks, the nring-plotte/h, drawn by 
two horses, is to be understood as the one employed, if no 
other be mentioned ; and we shall here confine ourselves 
for the most part to the practice of the north of England 
and the south-cast of Scotland. 

Three different points require particular attention in 
ploughing: 1. the breadth of the slice to be cut; 2. its 
depth ; and 3. the degree in which it is to be turned 
over; — which last circumstance depends both upon tho 
construction of the plough, particularly the mould-board, 
and the care of the ploughman. 

The breadth and depth of the furrow-slice are regulat- 
ed by judiciously placing the draught on the nozzle or 
bridle of the plough ; setting it so as to go more or less 
deep, and to take more or less land or breadth of slice, 
according as may be desired. In general, the plough is 
so regulated that, if left to itself, and merely kept from 
falling over, it would cut a little broader and a little deep- 
er than is required. The coulter is also placed with some 
inclination towards the left or land side, and the point of 
the sock or share ha* a slight tendency downwards. 

The degree to which the furrow-slice turns over, is in 
a great measure determined by the proportion between 
'• its breadth and depth, which for general purposes is usu- 
ally as three is to two ; or when the furrow is nine inches 
broad, it ought to be six inches in depth. When the slice 
is cut in this proportion, it will be nearly half turned over, 
or recline at an angle of 40 or 45 degrees ; and a field so 
ploughed will hare its ridges longitudinally ribbed into 
angular drills or ridgclcts. But if the slice is much broad- 
er in proportion to its depth, it will be almost completely 
overturned, or left nearly flat, with its original surface 
downwards ; and each successive slice will be somewhat 
overlapped by that which was turned over immediately 
before it. And finally, when the depth materially exceeds 
the width, each furrow-slice will fall over on its side, 
leaving all the original surface bare, and only laid some- 
what obliquely to the horizon. 

The Jirtt of these modes of ploughing, where the 
breadth and depth are nearly in the proportion already 
mentioned, is the best adapted for laying up stubble land 
after harvest, when it is to remain during winter exposed 
to the mellowing influence of frost, preparatory to fallow 
or turnips. The ttamd or shallow furrow, of considerable 
width, as five inches in depth by eight or nine wide, is 
understood to answer best for breaking up old leys, be- 
cause it covers up the grass turf, and does not bury the 
manured soil. The third is a most unprofitable and use- 
lessly slow operation, which ought seldom or never to be 
adopted. The most generally useful breadth of a furrow- 
slice is from eight to ten inches, and the depth, which 
ought to be seldom less than four inches, cannot often ex- 
ceed six or eight inches, except in soils uncommonly thick 
and fertile. \Vhen it is necessary to go deeper, as for 
carrots and some other deep-rooted plants, a trench- 
ploughing may be given by means of a second plough fol- 
lowing in the same furrow. Shallow ploughing ought al- 
ways to be adopted after turnips arc eaten on the ground, 
that the manure may not be buried too deep ; and also in 
covering lime,— especially if the ground has been pulver- 
ized by fallowing, because it naturally tends to sink in the 



beat 

into beds, lands or 



work as deep as possible : and no great dai 
apprehended, though a small portion of the 
that time brought to the surface. 

The furrow-6lices are generally 
varying in breadth according to circi 
called ridges or Limit, and are divided 
by gutters or open furrows. These last 
to the hand and eye of the sower, to the 
for the application of manures in a regular "manner. In 
soils of a strong or retentive nature, or which have wet, 
close subsoils, these furrows serve likewise as drains for 
carrying off the surface water; and being cleared out 
after the land is sown and harrowed, have the name of 

VtttfT -JKi i fVI. 

Ritlgea are not only different in breadth, but are raised 
more or less in the middle on different soils. On clayey, 
retentive soils, the great point to be attended to is the 
discharge of superfluous water. But narrow stitches of 
from three to five feet are not approved of in some of 
the best cultivated counties. In these a breadth of fifteen 
or eighteen feet, the land raised by two gathering* of the 
plough, is most commonly adopted for such soils ; such a 
ridge being thought more convenient for manuring, sow- 
ing, harrowing, and reaping, than a narrower one ; and 
the water is drained off quite as effectually. 

On dry, porous turnip soils, ridges may be formed much 
broader ; and were it m it for their use in directing the la- 
bourers, may be, and sometimes are, dispensed with alto- 
gether. They are often thirty or thirty-six feet broad, 
which in Scotland are called bmd-tctn ridges, because 
reaped by a band of shearers, commonly six, served by 
one binder. If it be wished to obliterate the intermediate 
furrows, this may be done by casting up a narrow ridgelet 
or single-bout drill between' the broad ridges, which is af- 
terwards levelled by the harrows. 

With regard to the mode of forming these ridges 
straight and of uniform breadth, let us suppose a field 
perfectly level that is intended to be laid off into ridges 
of any determinate breadth. The best ploughman be- 
longing to the farm conducts the operation, with the aid 
of three or more poles shod with iron, in the following 
manner : the first tiling is to mark off the head ridges, on 
which the horses turn in ploughing, which should in gene- 
ral be of an equal breadth from the bounding lines of the 
field, if these lines are not very crooked or irregular. 
The next operation, assuming one straight side of the 
field, or a line that has been made straight, as the proper 
direction of the ridges, is to measure off from it with one 
of the poles (all of them of a certain length, or expressing 
specific measures) half the intended breadth of the ridge 
if it is to be gathered, or one breadth and a half if to be 
ploughed flat ; and there the ploughman sets up a pole as 
a direction for the plough to enter. On a line with this 
and at some distance, he plants a second pole, and then in 
the same manner a third, fourth, Stc. us the irregularity of 
the Burfacc may render necessary, though three roust al- 
ways lie employed, — the last of them at the end of the 
intended ridge, and the whole in one straight line. He 
then enters the plough at the first pole, keeping the line 
of poles exactly between his horses, and ploughs down all 
the poles successively ; halting his horses at each, and re- 
placing it at as many feet distant as the ridges are to be 
broad ; so that when he reaches the end of the ridge, all 
his poles are again set up in a new line parallel to the 
first. He returns, however, along his former track, cor- 
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any deviations, and throwing a shallow furrow on High crooked ridges ve unr 

the tide opposite to hi* former one. These furrows, when and are now very rare in the hest cultivated districts. A 

reversed, form the crown of the ridge, and direct the machine employed in levelling such land is exhibi 

ploughmen who are to follow. The same operations are Plate X. ; and a reward was given by the Society < 

carried on until the whole field is marked out. This is in London for the improvements made on it by Mr 



called fairing in Scotland, and HhMing tht furrme$ in Eng. Charles m 1803. 

land. It is surprising with what accuracy these lines are On strong lands, a pair of good h 

drawn by skilful ploughmen. three quarters of an acre in nine 
method has been i 




to plough Extent 
upon thep'oughen 
or on friable soils, one jMjJ" 

A 'stout lath or pole, exactly equal mlength to Throughout the year an^acre a day may be considered as 
the breadth of the bunded ridge, is fixed to the plough at a full average on soils of a medium consistency. The 
right angles to the line of the draught, one end of whkh whole scries of furrows on an English statute acre, sup- 
is placed across the handles exactly opposite the coulter, posing each to be nine inches broad, would extend to 
while the other end projects towards toe left hand of the 19,36*) yards | and adding twelve yards to every 220 for 
ploughman, and is preserved in its place by a rope passing the ground travelled over in turning;, the whole work of 
from it to the collar of the near side horse. At the outer one acre may be estimated as extending to 20,416 yards, 
end of the lath, a coulter or harrow tine is fixed perpen- or eleven miles and nearly five furlongs. 

dicularly, which makes a trace or mark on the ground, as A land of ploughing known by the name of ribbing wasRibtuig. 

the plough moves onwards, exactly parallel to the line of formerly common on land intended for barley, and was 

draught. By this device, when the plough is faring the executed soon after harvest, as a preparation for the 

crown of one ridge, the marker traces the line on which spring plough laps. A similar operation is still in use in 

the next ridge is to be farad. ( ircnrral Report of Scot- some placet, utter land has been pulverized by clean 

land, voL L p. 35*.) ploughing!*, and is ready for receiving the seed. By this 

With regard to the direction and the length of ridges, method only lialf the land is stirred, the furrow being laid 

these points must evidently be regulated by the nature of over quite flat, and covering an equal space of the level 

the surface and the size of the field. Short angular surface. But except in the latter instance, where corn 

ridges, called outti, which are often necessary in a field is meant to grow in parallel lines, and where it is used as 

with irregular boundaries, are always attended with a con- a substitute for a drill-machine, ribbing is highly objec- 
siderable loss of time, and ought to be avoided at much as 
possible. 

In ploughing steep land it is advisable to give the ridges 
an inclination towards the right hand at the top, by which 
in going up the acclivity the furrow falls more readily 

from the plough, and with less fatigue to the horses, gaged more attention of late than this; and after many?' 'allow. 



Sect. V. Fallowing. 
There is no branch of agricultural practice that has cn- Opinion* 



Another advantage of forming ridges in a slanting direc- 
tion on such land is, that the soil is not so apt to be wash- 
ed down from the higher ground, as if the ridge* were laid 
at right angles. Wherever circumstances will permit, how- 
ever, the best direction is due north and south, by which 
the grain on both sides of the ridge derives nearly equal 
advantages from the influence of the sun. 

The land being thus formed into ridges, is afterwards 
cultivated without marking out the ridges anew, until the 
mter-furrowg have been obliterated by a fallow or fullow 
crop. This is done bv one or other of the following modes 
Crown sad of ploughing ; — 1. If the soil be dry and the land has been 
furrow ploughed flat, the ridges are split out in such a way, that 
ploughing. jj )e gpogg which the crown of the old ridge occupied is 
now allotted to the open furrow between the new ones. 
This is technically called ertnen-anti-furmv ploughing. 
2. When the soil is naturally rather wet, or if the ridges 
have been raised a little by former ploughing!, the form 
of the old ridges, and the situation of the inter-furrows, 
are preserved by what is called catting ; that is, the fur- 
~ of each ridge are all laid in one direction, while 



years' controversy, in which some of the ablest cultivators 
of the present day have entered the lists, and exhausted 
perhaps all the legitimate arguments on both sides, the 
practice does not appear to give way, but rather to extend, 
on wet, tenacious clays ; and it is only on such that any 
one contends for the advantages of fallowing. The expe- 
diency or inexpediency of pulverizing and cleaning the soil 
by a bare fallow, is a question that can be determined 
only by experience, and not by argument. No reasons, 
however ingenious, for the omission of this practice, can 
bring conviction to the mind of a farmer who, in spite of 
all bis exertions, finds, at the end of six or eight years, that 
his land is full of weeds, sour, and comparatively unpro- 
ductive. Drilled and horse-hoed green crops, though cul- 
tivated with advantage on almost every soil, are probably 
in general unprofitable as a tubtttttde for fallow, and after 
a time altogether inefficient. It is not because turnips, 
cabbages, Sec will not grow in such soils, that a fallow is 
resorted to, but because, taking a course of years, the 

much 



value of the successive crops is found to be so 
greater, even though an unproductive year is interposed, 
of the next adjoining ridge are turned the contrary as to induce a preference to fallowing. I lorse-hoea crops 
two ridges being always ploughed together. 3. It of beans, in particular, postpone the recurrence of fallow, 
sly necessary to raise the ridges on soils very but in few situations can they ever exclude it altogether, 
of moisture, by what is called gathtrmg, which On the other hand, the instances that have been ad- 
is done by the plough going round the ridge, beginning duccd of a profitable succession of crops on soils of this 
at the crown and raising all the furrow-shoes inwards, description, without the intervention of a fallow, are so well 
*• This last operation, when it is wished to give the land a authenticated, that it would be extremely rash to assert 
level surface, as in fallowing, is reversed by turning all the that it can in no case be dispensed with on clay soils, 
furrow-slices outwards, beginning at the inter-furrows, Instances of this kind are to be found in different parts of 
and leaving an open furrow on t' 
In order to bring the land into oi 
the same mode of ploughing, or 
may be repealed as often as neci 



of each ridge. Mr Young's Annals of 
possible, i 



as it 



Mr Uregs farm ot Coles, in Hertlor 
detailed in the sixth volume of the 
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The principal causes of this extraordinary diiference 
among men of great experience may probably be found in 
tlie quality of the soil, or in the nature of the climate, or 
in both. Nothing in more vague than the names by which 
soils are known in different districu. Mr Greg's farm in 
particular, though the soil is denominated " heavy arable 
land," and " very heavy land," is found so suitable to tur- 
nips, that a sixth part of it is always under that crop, and 
these arc consumed on the ground by sheep — a system of 
management which every farmer must know to be alto- 
gether impracticable on the wet, tenacious clays of other 
districts. It may indeed be laid down us a criterion for 
determining the question, that wherever this management 
can be profitably adopted, fallow, as a regular branch of 
the course, must be not less absurd than it is injurious 
both to the cultivator and to the public. It is probable, 
therefore, that in debating this point, the opposite parties 
are not agreed about the quality of the soil, and in parti- 
cular about its property of absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, so different in soils that in common language have 
the same denomination. 

Another cause of diiference must be found in the cli- 
mate. It is well known that a great deal more rain falls 
on the west than on the east coast of Britain, and that 
between the southern and northern counties there is at 
least a month or six weeks' difference in the maturation of 
the crops. Though the soil therefore be as nearly as pos- 
sible similar in quality and surface, the period in which it 
is accessible to agricultural operations must vary accord- 
ingly. Thus, in the south-eastern counties of the island, 
where the crops may be all cut down, and almost all car- 
ried home by the end of August, much may be done in 
cleansing and pulverizing the soil during the months of 
September and October, while the farmers of the north 
are exclusively employed in harvest work, which is fre- 
quently not finished by the beginning of November. In 
some districts in the south of England wheat is rarely 
sown before December ; Whereas in the north, and still 
more in Scotland, if it cannot be got completed by the end 
of October, it must commonly be delayed till spring, or 
oats or barley be taken in pluce of wheat. 

It does not then seem of any utility to enter farther 
into this controversy, which every skilful cultivator must 
determine for himself. All the crops, and all the modes 
of management which have been proposed as a substitute 
for fallow, are well known to such men, and would un- 
questionably have been generally adopted long ago, if, 
upon a careful consideration of the advantages and dis- 
advantages on both sides, a bare fallow was found to be 
unprofitable in a course of years. The reader who wishes 
to examine the question fully may consult, among many 
others, the works noted below.' 

However necessary the periodical recurrence of fallow 
may be on retentive clays, its warmest advocates do not 
recommend it on turnip soils, or on any friable loams in- 
cumbent on a porous subsoil ; nor is it in any 
sary every third year, according to the practice of 
On the best cultivated lands it seldom 

ice in six or eight years, and in 
for obtaining an extra-supply of manure, it 
may be advantageously dispensed with for a still longer 



that it may be of use to describe the several operations, AgriraW 
according to the justly esteemed practice of East Lothian 
and Berwickshire. l^V^/ 
" Invariably after harvest, the land intended for being Fallowing 
summer-fallowed in the ensuing year gets an end-longdraribnl. 
ploughing, which ought to be as deep a* the soil will ad- 
mit, even though a little of the till or subsoil is brought 
up. This both tends to deepen the cultivated or manured 
soil, as the fresh accession of hitherto uncultivated earth 
becomes afterward incorporated with the former manured 
soil, and greatly facilitates the separation of the roots of 
weeds during the ensuing fallow process, by detaching 
them completely from any connection with the fast sub- 
soil. This autumnal ploughing, usually called the win- 
ter furrow, promotes the rotting of stubble and weeds ; 
and if not accomplished towards the end of harvest, must 
be given in the winter months, or as early in the spring 
as possible. In giving this first ploughing, the old rtdges 
should be gathered up, if practicable, as in that state they 
ore kept dry during the winter months ; but it is not un- 
common to split them out or divide them, especially if 
the land had been previously highly gathered, to that 
each original ridge of land is divided into two half-ridges. 
Sometimes when the land is easily laid dry, the furrows 
of the old ridges are made the crowns of the new ones, 
or tlie land is ploughed in the way technically called 
croirn-fitul-j'ur. In other instances, two ridges are ploughed 
together by what is called catting, which has been already 
described. After the field is ploughed, all the inter- 
furrows, and those of the headlands, ore carefully opened 
up by the plough, and ore afterwards gone over effectual- 
ly by a labourer with a spade, to remove all obstructions, 
and to open up the water furrows into the fence ditches, 
wherever that seems necessary, that all moisture may 
have a ready exit. In every place w here water is ex- 
pected to lodge, such as duJies or hollow places in the 
field, cross or oblique furrows are drawn by the plough, 
and their intersections carefully opened into each other 
by tlie spade. Wherever it appears necessary, cross cuts 
arc also made through the head ridges into the ditches with 
a spade, and every possible attention is exerted that no 
water may stagnate in any part of tlie field. 

" As soon as the spring seed-time is over, the fallow 
land is again ploughed end-long. If formerly split, it is 
now ridged up ; it formerly laid up in gathered ridges, it 
is split or cloven down. It is then cross-ploughed; and 
aAer lying till sufficiently dry to admit the harrows, it is 
harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and every particle of the 
vivacious roots of weeds brought up to view, carefully 
gathered by hand into heaps, and either burnt on the field 
or carted off to the compost midden. The fallow is then 
ridged up, which places it in a safe condition in the event 
of bad weather, and exposes a new surface to the harrows 
and roller ; after which the weeds are again gathered by 
hand, but a previous harrowing is necessary. It is aftcr- 



but a previous harrowing is necessary. It is after- 
ploughed, harrowed, rolled, and gathered as often 
as may be necessary to reduce it into fine tilth, and corn- 




Fallows are in many instances so grossly mismanaged, 
particularly where they recur so often as to make it an 
object to derive some profit from them by means of sheep, 



w ise of 

birds,Vhich*are thTn "thTfwmefs^best friends, though 
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of the harrow and roller in the fallow process, alleging 
that frequent ploughing is all that is necessary to destroy 
root-weeds, by the baking or drying oi* the clods in the 
sun and wind : but experience has ascertained, that fre- 
quently turning over the ground, though absolutely ne- 
cessary while the fallow process is going on, can never 
eradicate couchgrass or other root-weeds. In all clay 
soils the ground turns up in lumps or clods, which the 
severest drought will not penetrate so sufficiently as to 
kill the included roots. When the land is again ploughed, 
these lumps are simply turned over and no more, and the 
action of the plough serves in no degree to reduce them, 
or at least very imperceptibly. It may be added, that 
these lumps likewise inclose innumerable seeds of 
which cannot vegetate unless brought under the influence 
of the sun and air near the surface. The diligent use, 
therefore, of the harrow and roller, followed by 
hand-picking, is indispensably necessary to the 



peas, beans, tares, &c but also to the different varieties AgricuU 
of herbage, as well as to turnips, potatoes, and other << "''' 
roots. A leading distinction between these two divisions'' 
is, that corn or other culmifcrous plants ripening their 
seeds are held to be scourging crops, whereas those that 
tall under the denomination of green crops are considered 
to be of an ameliorating description, or at least as not 
impairing the productive powers of the soil in the same 
degree. As it is our object to treat only of mutters of practi- 
cal utility, we shall nut attempt any scientific arrangement, 
but content ourselves with describing the principal crops, 
with their mode of culture, produce, and application, in 



seeds of weeds, to such as are 



our remarks at 



of the fallow 
vol. i. p. 419.) 

effectually reduced to fine tilth, and thoroughly 
from roots and weeds, the fallow is ploughed 
„ into gathered ridges or lands, usually 15 or 18 
feet broad, which are set out in the manner already de- 
scribed in treating of the striking of furrows, or faring. 
If the seed is to be drilled, the ridges are made of such 
widths as may suit the construction of the particular drill- 
machine that is to be employed. After the land has been 
once gathered by a deep furrow, proportioned to the 
depth of the cultivated soil, the manure is laid on, and 
evenly spread over the surface, whether muck, lime, marl, 
or compost. A second gathering is now given by the 
plough ; and this being generally the furrow upon which 
the seed is sown, great care is used to plough as equally 
as possible. After the seed is sown and the land tho- 
roughly harrowed, all the inter-furrows, furrows of the 
headlands, and oblique or grtw furrows, are carefully opened 
up with the plough, and cleared out with the spade, as 
already mentioned respecting the first or winter ploughing. 

The expense of fallowing must appear, from what lias 
been said, to be very considerable, when land has been 
allowed to become slocked with weeds ; but if it be kept 
under regular management, corn alternating with drilled 
pulse or green crops, the subsequent returns of fallow will 
not require nearly so much labour. In common cases, 
from four to six ploughing* are generally given, with har- 
rowing and rolling between, as may be found necessary ; 
and, as we have already noticed, the euitieator may be 
employed to diminish this heavy expense. Rut it must 
be considered, that upon the manner in which the fallow 
operations are conducted depends not only the ensuing 
wheat crop, but in a great measure all the crops of the 
rotation. 
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lints 



Popular di- The crops cultivated 

•mm uf gf which the soil and climate will admit; and in an agri- 



present every variety 



ifups. cultural point of view may be considered under several 
divisions, according to their nature, or the purposes for 
which they are intended. The most |>opular arrangement 
places all sorts of farm crops under the two general heads 
of corn and green crops; the former applicable to the use 
of man, and the latter to that of cattle, sheep, and other 
varieties of live stock. The former include the different 
ccrtalia, of which the most important are wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats. The latter, or green crops, comprise a ' ' 
greater variety, the words being, in common It 
applied not only to pulse or leguminous plants, 



M which, like iTi 

the soil permanently or 
these by far the most ' 

1. Whmi. 



to year, as 



The soil best 



to this 



clay or strong 
loam, though its growth is by no means confined to such 
soils. Before the introduction of turnips and clover, all 



soils but little cohesive were thought quite unfit for wheat ; 
but, even on sandy soils, it is now grown extensively and 
with much advantage after either of these crops. The 
greater part of the wheat crop throughout Britain, how- 
ever, is probably still sown upon fallowed land. When it 
succeeds turnips consumed on the ground, or clover cut 
for hay or wiling, it is commonly sown after one plough- 
ing; but, upon heavier soils, or after grass of two or more 
years, the land is ploughed twice or three times, or re- 
ceives what is called a rap-fallow. 

The varieties of this grain are so numerous as not to Vsrieiics. 
admit of being enumerated here ; but the most general 
classification is according to colour, all the varieties being 
divided into white and red, though with several shades 
between ; or according to the time which the grain re- 
quires to remain in the ground, being either sown before 
winter, or in the spring months ; and hence the distinction 
between winter and spring or summer wheat. But this 
last variety must not be confounded with the winter wheats, 
which are sometimes sown in spring. Several other dif- 
ferences in wheat arc sufficiently obvious : thus, the true 
summer wheat is usually bearded, and some of the winter 
varieties are distinguished by being woolly-eared, or by 
the thickness of the chaff ; all which and other peculiarities 
give rise to different names, which are sufficiently under- 
stood in particular districts, though not in* general use. 

The line white wheats are considered more delicate 
than the red ; but the latter, though seldom sown on rich 
warm soils, are found most profitable, from their hardiness 
and early ripening, on inferior land, in an unfavourable 
climate. A great many different torts of summer wheat, 
transmitted some years ago to the president of the Board 
of Agriculture by the Agricultural Society of Paris, were 
divided, for the purpose of experiment, among several 
distinguished agriculturists ( Commumcaiwnt totAc Hoard 
of Agrietdturt, vol. vii. page II); but their comparative 
merits, or adaptation to the climate of Britain, do not 
seem to have been satisfactorily ascertained. Summer, 
or, as it is often called, spring wheat, has, however, been 
long and extensively cultivated in some parts of Lngiand, 
particularly in Lincolnshire, and may probably be found 
a valuable crop in the southern counties; but the trials 
that have been made of it in the north do not entitle it to 
a preference over winter wheat sown in spring, or even to 
oats or barley, in that climate. It is sometimes usefully 
employed in filling up any blanks that I 
among the I 
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from the beginning of 
March ; but the 
and October. For 



wheat, in the aouthem districts. May is sufficiently early ; 
but in the north, the last fortnight of April it thought a 
more eligible feed-time. In the cultivation of spring- 




Pnrpani. 
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tpring- 

it it of importance to use die produce 
of spring-town grain at teed, as the crop of tuch grain 
ripens about a fortnight earlier than when the produce of 
the same wheat winter-sown is employed as spring teed. 
Wheat, before being sown, is usually prepared with 




children to 



pickUt or steeps and quicklime, as a preventive of 
We shall only add a snort account of a method of prepa- 
ration which has been followed with success in the south 
of Scotland, and of the efficacy of which we can speak 
from our own experience. Take four vessels, two of them 
smaller than the other two, the former with wire bottoms, 
and of a size to contain about a bushel, the latter large 
to hold the smaller within them. Fill one of the 



grains 
it new 



large tubs with water, and, putting the wheat in a small 
, immerse it in the water, and stir and skim ofT the 
i that float above ; and renew the water as often as 
y, till it comes olF almost quite clean. Then 
raise the tmall vessel in which the wheat is contained, 
and repeat the process with it in the other large tub, 
which is to be filled with stale urine ; and in the mean 
time wash more wheat in the water tub. When abun- 
dance of water is at hand, this operation is by no means 
tedious ; and the wheat is much more effectually cleansed 
from all impurities, and freed more completely from weak 
and unhealthy grains and the seeds of weeds, than can be 
donebythewinnowing-machine. When thoroughly washed 
and skimmed, let it drain a little, then empty it on a clean 
floor, or in the cart that is to take it to the field, and riddle 
quicklime upon it. turning it over, and mixing it with a 
shovel, till it be sufficiently dry for sowing. 
Broad-east Wheat is most commonly sown brnad-eatt, in a manner 
and drill too well known to need any description. Drilling is, how- 
ever, extensively practised in sonic districts, and is becom- 
ing more general on lands infested with the seeds of annual 
weeds, especially when town in spring. A machine which 
sows at three different intervals, according to the judg- 
ment of the farmer, of 12, 104, or 9 inches, is much ap- 
proved of in Scotland. It deposits six, seven, or eight 
rows at once, according as it is adjusted to one or other of 
these intervals, and the work is done with ease and accuracy 
when the ridges arc previously laid out of such a breadth, 
\'H feet, at to be sown h\ one bout , the machine going 
along one side of such a ridge, and returning on the other, 
and its direction being guided by one of its wheels, which 
thus always runs in the open furrow between the ridges. 
If the 10^ inch interval be adopted, and it is the most 
common one in that country, the machine cows seven rows 
at once, or 1 4 rows on a ridge of 1 2^ feet. But the space 
between the rows varies in tome parts still more than this 
machine admits of; it ought not, however, to be so narrow 
as to prevent hand-hoeing, even after the crop has made 
considerable progress in growth ; and it cannot advantage- 
ously be so wide as to admit the use of any effective 
horse-hoe. 

; on A third mode of towing is common in some places, by 
which a drill-machine is dispensed with, though the same 
purjiose is nearly answered. This is by what is called 
ri/ilfinff, which we have already adverted to in the section 
on tillage. The seed is scattered with the hand in the 
usual broad-cast manner, but as it necessarily falls for the 
most part in the furrows between the ribbs, the crop rises 
in straight parallel rows, as if it had been sown by a drill- 



byl 
all the I 

of drilling, in to far as regards exposure to the rays v 
the sun, and the circulation of air among the plants; 
but, as some plants must always rise between the rows, it 
ia not quite so proper when hand-hoeing is i 

The dibbling of wheat is practised to 
the county of Norfolk, and occasionally in other i 
though it is perhaps too laborious and tedious a [ 
our unsteady climate ever to come into general 
expert dibbler, with the assistance of three 
drop the grains, goes over about half an acre a day ; and 
the seed, which is usually from one bushel to six peeks per 
acre, is covered by meant of a bush-harrow. The prin- 
cipal, if not the only advantage that attends this method, 
ia the saving of seed. An attempt was made to employ a 
machine for the purpose, but it has never come into use. 
We have seen a fieM of which a part was sown broad-cast 
and a part dibbled, for the purpose of comparison : and the 
latter certainly appeared at the time more equal and luxu- 
riant than the former, but it had no superiority in point 
of produce, except perhaps that it contained a less propor- 
tion of small grains, or presented altogether a more equal 
sample. 

The quantity of seed necessary depends both on the Quantity 
time of sowing and the state of the land ; land sown early of secd. 
requiring less than the same land when sown in winter or 

r" ig, and poor land being at all times allowed more seed 
the rich. Hie quantity accordingly varies from two 
bushels or less to three, and sometimes even to f 
per imperial acre. Winter wheat, when sown 
ought always to have a liberal allowance, as the 
have not time to tiller much without unduly retarding their 
maturation. 

When wheat is sown hroad-cast, the subsequent culture After-cut 
must generally be confined to harrowing, rolling, andturc. 
hand-hoeing. As grass-seeds arc frequently sown in 
spring on winter-sown wheat, the harrows and roller are 
employed to loosen the soil and cover the seeds. But 
these operations, to a certain extent, and at the pro- 
per season, are found beneficial to the wheat crop itself, 
especially on strong clays, and are sometimes performed 
even when grass-seeds are not to be sown. One or two 
courses of harrowing penetrate the crust which is formed 
on tenacious soils, and operate like hand-hoeing in raising 
a fresh mould to the stems of the young plants. Rolling 
in spring ought never to be omitted on dry, porous soils 
which are frequently left in so loose a state by the winter 
frosts, that the roots quit the soil and perish ; and if the 
land be rough and cloddy, the roller has a still more bene- 
ficial effect than the harrows in pulverizing the inert 
masses, and extending the pasture of the plants. Hand- 
weeding, so far as to cut down thistles and other long 
weeds, is never neglected by careful farmers ; but the 
previous culture ought to leave as little as possible of this 
work to be done when the crop it growing. Annual weeds, 
which are the most troublesome, can only be effectually 
destroyed by hand-hoeing ; and to admit of this, the crop 
should be made to rise in rows, by being sown either by a 
drill- machine, or on ribbs. Where grass-seeds are to be 
sown on drilled wheat, the hand-lioeing assists in covering 
them. 

Wheat, which is almost universally reaped with ''><')( cup mg. 
sickle, ought not to stand till it be what is called tirtiei 
ripe, when the loss is considerable, both upon the field and 
in the stack-yard. When cut, it is usually tied up in 
sheaves, which it is better to make so small as to be done 
by bands the length of the straw, than so thick as to re- 
quire two lengths to be joined for bands. The sheaves 
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arc set up in thoeht or sfooAr, each containing in all twelve, 
or, if the straw be lone, fourteen sheaves. In the latter 
case, two rows of six sheaves are made to stand in such a 
manner as to be in contact at the top, though, in order to 
admit the circulation of air, at some distance below ; and 
along this line two sheaves more are placed as a covering, 
the corn end of both being towards the extremities of the 
line. In a few days of good weather the crop is ready for 
the barn or stack-yard. In the slack-yard, which is com- 
monly contiguous to the farm-offices, "having the barn on 
one of its sides, it is built either in oblong or circular 
stacks, sometimes on frames supported with pillars, to pre- 
vent the access of vermin, and to secure the bottom trom 
dampness ; and as soon afterwards as possible the stacks 
are neatly thatched. When the harvest weather is so wet 
as to render it difficult to prevent the stacks from heating, 
it has been the practice to make funnels through them, a 
large one in a central and perpendicular direction, and 
small lateral ones to communicate with it. A particular 
method of constructing pillars, frames, and busses, as the 
funnels are called, is described in a recent publication. 
(Husbandry of Scotland, vol. i. p. 373.) In the best cul- 
tivated counties, the use of large barns for holding the crop 
is disapproved of, not only on account of the expense, but 
because corn keeps better, or is less exposed to damage 
of any kind, in a well-built stack. 

H v means of the threshing-mill all sorts of corn arc ex- 
peditiously separated from the straw and dressed for mar- 
ket. One man feeds the grain in the straw into the 
machine, and is assisted by two half-grown lads, or young 
women, one of whom pitches or carries the sheaves from 
the bay close to the threshing-stage, while the other opens 
the bunds of ever}' sheaf, and lays the sheaves successive- 
ly on a small tuble close by the feeder, who spreads them 
evenly on the feeding-stage, that they may be drawn in 
successive!* by the fluted rollers, to undergo the ope- 
ration of thresning. In the opposite end of the barn or 
straw-house into which the rakes or shakers deliver the 
clean threshed straw, one man forks up the straw From the 
floor to the straw-mow, and two lads, or young women, 
build it and tread it down. In a threshing-machine work- 
ed by water or wind this is the whole expense of hand 
labour in the threshing part of the operation ; and as a 
powerful machine can easily thresh Irom two to three 
hundred bushels of grain in a working day of nine hours, 
the expense is exceedingly small indeed. Assuming 250 
bushels as an average for the work of these people for one 
day, and their wages to be nine shillings, the expense docs 
not amount to one halfpenny for each bushel of grain. 
Kven reducing the Quantity of grain threshed to 150 
bushels the easy work of a good machine of inferior size 
and power, the expense does not exceed three farthings 
the bushel. But the whole of this must not be charged 
against the threshing only, the grain being half-dressed at 
the same time, by passing through one winnowing-machine, 
which is always attached to 



a complete threshing-mill : 
anveniLly connected with 



and where a second can be convenient 

^werTZnlm^n'n SllflS l^rt^t 
power, the corn comes down neurly ready lor market : so 

that the threshing, dressing, and building of the straw, 
with the use of a powerful water-mill, will scarcely cost 
more than dressing alone when the flail is employed, after 
every reasonable allowance for the interest of money, and 
the tear and wear of the machine. 

When grain is threshed with a machine worked by 
horses, the expense is necessarily and considerably en- 
hanced. One capable of effecting the larger quantity of 
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of a boy. The value of the work of eight horses for a Agrieul- 
day may be stated at 30 shillings, and the wages of the 
driver may be called two shillings and sixpence. llenoa*^*S^' 
tin- total expense of threshing 250 bustiels may amount 
to about twopence per bushel, when the wages of the 
attendants are added ; still leaving a considerable diffcr- 
ence in favour of threshing by the machine in preference 
to the flail. Were it even ascertained that the expense 
of threshing by horses and by the flail is nearly the 
same, horse-mills are to be recommended on other ac- 
counts ; such as better threshing, expedition, little risk 

The produce of this crop, like that of most other-, ne- Produce 
cessarily depends mainly ujioii the nature of the soil and 
season. In a rich clayey loam it has been known to yield 
so much as eight quarters the imperial acre, weighing when 
dressed about 60 lbs. the bushel; but the common return 
has been estimated at less than half this quantity, and i he 
average cannot perhaps he safely stated higher through, 
out any one coupty than from 3 to 34 quarters, the weight 
varying from 54. to. 62 or 6i lbs. per bushel. The wnight 
of the straw, which may run from a ton to a Ipn and lialf 
per acre, is used for thatch, packing, and, in the country, 
chiefly fur litter to the live stock. . 0 rjc T „ t: , . „. 4 ^ 
The season best adapted for wheat is universal I v under- 
stood to be a summer in which there is much sunshine and 
little rain. Both in regard to quantity and quality, the crop 
is always best in a season rather too dry and hut for some 
other crops, the produce being then usually much greater 
than the bulk of the straw would lead one to expect. , 

Wheat is liable to a variety of diseases, particularly in £>i tosses, 
the more advanced stages ot its growth. Of these the 
most destructive are smut and mildew. The former appears Smut- 
in the shape of a black or smut ball (Ij/coperdon alabontm), 
which partially occupies the car of the stalk, to the cxclu. 
sion of the grain, and so far lessens the quantity of pro- 
duce* Hut its worst effect is, tint when the ball crumbles 
into powder in the threshing and dressing, this powder 
contaminates mure or less all the sound grain, and thus 
greatly injures the quality of the whole, whether it be con* 
vcrleJ into flour or used as seed. If it prevails to a great 
extent, the wheat is rendered quite unlit for being sown, 
and ought never to be used in that way, to whatever pro- 
cess it may be previously subjected. We have already 
noticed a useful method of preparing the seed, which 
answers the double purpose of clearing the grain from any 
slight taint of smut, and of separating light grains as well 
as noxious seeds, but we arc aware that the same effect 
may be obtained by various other means. The object in 
all cases is to destroy the infection to which the grain is 
liable from the powder of the smut ball, as it is a general 
opinion among all intelligent agriculturists, that smut in 
the seed will produce a smutted crop if sown without pre- 
paration. But the safest course is to select such grain for 
seed as exhibits no appearance of smut at all. 

Mildew is a disease of a very different nature from smut, Mildew, 
and its ravages in the most aggravated eases ore far more 
destructive. It is generally thought tu be produced by a 




to 



fields i 

cases nothing can be done either by way of prevention or 
remedy. It has been found, however, that in all seasons 
mildew prevails more or less in particular situations; and 
there is reason to believe that the vicinity of the barberry 
bush, and proliably several other shrubs, contributes to pro- 
wie larger quaiuuy oi duce it, the same parasitical fungi being found ou the 
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Apr-cut. heavy fogs or mist, drizzling rains, and »udden changes in seeds be sown, which arc covered by this last harrowing. AgricuL- 
; ire. the temperature, have been assigned as the causes of mil- Barley is sometimes sown on the first ploughing, and co- ture - 



V- *~ v "*'- / dew ; and as it has been found that open airy exposures vered by a second shallow ploughing. As it is found ol 
are much less affected than low sheltered lands, in years great importance, with a view to speedy and equal vege- 
when mildew prevails most generally, the disorder may tation, that the ground should be fresh and moist, barley 
perhaps be somewhat diminished by drilling, which admits is generally sown upon what is termed hot-fur ; that is, as 
a freer circulation of air. Spring or summer wheat is soon as possible after it is turned up by the plough, 
less liable to mildew than the winter species, though it From the beginning of April to the middle of May isSssaonof 
does not always escape. (Sir Joseph Banks on Mildew, considered the best season for sowing barley, though in**'"* 
and Communication* to the Board of Agriculture, vol. vii.) early situations it may be sown a fortnight later. Bear, 
o d or 6igg, is an earlier, as well as a hardier kind, than the 

two-rowed barky, and may be sown later. Winter-sown 
Bye. The cultivation of this species of grain is more limited barley, which may be eatcii in spring and afterwards stand 

than it was in former times, when rye, either by itself or for a crop, is fotiid to answer well in particular districts, 
mixed with wheat, furnished the bread of the labouring On land infested with annual weeds, the drilling of thia 
classes; and in most parts of Britain there is no steady grain is an advantageous practice; but throughout the coun- 
demand for it. It is nevertheless a profitable crop in try at large, this, and all other culmiferous crops, arc more 
particular districts and especially on sandy soils, that will generally sown brotid-cast. If the land be rich, a small 
scarcely carry any other kind of grain. There are two quantity of seed is sufficient ; often so little as two bushels 
general varieties, the one sown before winter, and the per acre, and seldom more than three or three and aConsu 
other in spring ; and it is further distinguished by its black half; and its produce varies from three to five quarters lien- 
or white colour. The winter sort, which is the roost the acre, and may average four quarters. The chief con- 
plump and hardy grain, is sometimes cultivated as a green sumption is in the distilleries and breweries ; but in the 
crop, to be eaten in spring, where turnips are not raised, nortn of England, and in Scotland, it is partially used for 
or after they are consumed. There is nothing in its ha- bread, either by itself, or mixed up with a small proportion 
bits or mode of culture that requires particular notice, of beans or peas, though much less so now than formerly. 
It is sometimes sown on the margins of fields, near farm- Part of it is made into what are called pot barley and 
houses, as a protection to other crops against the depre- pearl barley, in which the husk is taken off at the mill ; 
dations of poultry, which do not feed on it, and seldom and, in the latter case, so much of the kernel as to give it 

a round form. It is also occasionally ground into flour by 
taking out the bran, and in this state made into cakes, 
which arc much esteemed In some parts of Scotland. 

Barley, like wheat, is most productive in a dry, warm 
season. For this reason, what is grown in the south of 
This is a much less hardy grain than either of the for- England is almost always superior to the produce of the 
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penetrate through it ; and its straw is more valuable for 
thatch, though useless as fodder, than that of any other 
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mer, and succeeds best on a finely pulverized soil, not so northern parts of the it-land. It is not, like wheat, liable 



Varieties 



Prepare. 



little cohesive as that which will carry rye. but much farther 
removed, on the other hand, from the clays best adapted 
to the growth of wheat. It is cultivated largely as a ro- 
tation crop in most parts of Britain, and generally sown 
after turnips, though sometimes after beans or peas ; and 
even after a bare fallow, if the land be not thought fit for 
wheat, or if the weather has prevented it from being sown 
at the proper season. Spring-sown wheat, cither of the 
winter or summer species, and early oats, particularly the 
potato variety, now occupy a portion of the land that was 
formerly allotted to barley. 

The most intelligible distinction among the different 
kinds of barley is founded on the number of the rows on 
the car. Thus we have I/ordeum distichon, two-rowed 
barley, which is the kind most extensively cultivated, and 
comprises several varieties ; Hordeum tctrtutirbon, four- 
rowed barley, often called bear or bigg, the culture of 
which is, for the most part, confined to inferior soils, or to 
situations where the climate is unfavourable to the former 
species ; and Hordeum hciattirhon, or six-rowed barley, 
which is but little known in Britain, though it is the pre- 
vailing kind in the north of Europe, and suid to be the 
hardiest of all. 

To whatever crop barley succeeds, the harrow and rol- 
ler, when the plough alone is insufficient, should be em- 
ployed in reducing the soil lo a considerable degree of 
fineness. In most cases more than one earth is given ; 
though, after a winter furrow, the cultivator may be used 
in spring instead of the plough. After turnips, eaten on 
the ground by sheep, the land, being consolidated by their 
treading, sometimes receives two pfoughings ; but if only 
one, it should be well harrowed and rolled ; and it is often 
finished by harrowing after the roller, especially if grass- 



to any peculiar disease ; and is, of all the corn-crops, 
the best nurse for clover, which, under good management, 
is usually sown along with it. The straw of this grain, 
which may weigh upon an average about a ton per acre, is 
used chiefly us litter for live stock. 

Barley is cut down in some places with the sickle, and 
in others with the scythe ; in England, very commonly 
with the latter, and in Scotland, almost always with the 
former. It is the most difficult of all the species of corn 
to save in a precarious harvest, and usually requires more 
labour in threshing and dressing, particularly in separat- 
ing the awns from the grain, for which an apparatus 
called a hitmmelling-nuiduiw is sometimes added to the 
ill. 



4. Oatt. 

This hardy grain is sown, with little preparation, on al-Oats. 
most every kind of soil, and too often follows culmiferous 
crops, as well as pulse, herbage, and bulbous-rooted plants. 
Where a correct course of alternate white and green crops 
prevails, oats usually succeed clover ; and it is almost al- 
ways the first crop on land that has been several years in 
grass. As it prospers best on a soil not too finely pulve- 
rized, it is commonly sown on one earth. 

There are numerous varieties of this species, which are Varieties, 
distinguished by colour, form, and the pe riod of ripening ; 
and by the names of the countries, such as the Poland 
and the Dutch, from whence they are understood to have 
been brought, or of t lie places where they were originally 
cultivated.* The chief of these are the common white va- 
riety, so well known as to need no description ; the red ; 
and what is called the potato-oat. For land in good cul- 
tivation, the two latter arc probably the best, — the red 
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for uplands exposed to high wind?, — and the potato va- 
riety in lower situations. Both of these are early, and 
yield more abundantly, in grain as well as meal, than most 
others. The potato-oat is said to have been discovered 
by accident in Cumberland in 1788. (Farmer's Maga- 
zine, vol. xiv. p. 167.) But it is now very extensively 
raised, on suitable soils, in the north of England, and 
throughout the lowlands of Scotland. It usually brings a 
higher price at Marklane than any other variety. The 
red oat is so called from the colour of its husk : it has a 
thinner and more flexible stem, and the grain is more 
firmly attached to it, than in any of the early varieties ; 
so that upon good soils, in high situations, as it is in less 
danger of suffering from wind, and is at the same time 
so much earlier than the common kinds, it is entitled to n 
decided preference, particularly in a late climate. It is 
understood to have originated in the county of Peebles, 
and is sometimes called the Maobiehill-oat, from i 
of the estate where it was first cultivated. 

Oats are sown, usually broad-cast, in the months of 
March and April, seldom earlier or later ; and from four 
to six bushels are allowed to an acre. The produce, 
which varies greatly, from this grain being sown on land 
of every quality, may be statea generally at about five 
per acre. They are often carried to the barn 



Beans, though still sown broad-cast in sc 
and sometimrs dibbled, arc for the most p$ 
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hay, without being tied up in sheaves; but in the 
north they are cither managed in the way already de- 
scribed for wheat, or set up in single sheaves or gaits as 
they are cut, and tied more tightly when ready to he car- 
ried, and then built in the stack-yard. Wherever a 
threshing-mill is employed, as it is necessary, in order to 
have the work done well, that corn should be presented 
to the rollers in a regular, uniform manner, the practice 
of mowing, and carrying it in a loose state, is highly im- 
proper ; and, independently of this objection, the season 
often occasions much damage to corn managed in this 
slovenly manner, which it would have escaped in sheaves 
and covered shocks. 

The straw of oats is of more value as fodder than that 
of any other corn crop, and it is advantageously 
a substitute for hay during the winter months in 
of the best cultivated districts, both for 



5. Peas and Bains. 

Since the introduction of clover and turnips, the culture 
of peas, which are almost everywhere a most precarious 
crop, has been greatly diminished. Their straw or haulm 
is sometimes more valuable than the grain produce, which, 
in a wet or late season, is frequently little more than the 
seed; and when the straw is not luxuriant, so much of 
the land is left exposed to the growth of weeds, that it is 
rendered unfit for carrying corn crops till cleansed by a 
fallow or fallow crop. Drilling is but an ineffectual reme- 
dy for these inconveniences, the stems falling over and co- 
vering the ground in so irregular a manner as in a great 
measure to prevent either horse or hand-hoeing at the 
time when it would be most beneficial. Yet a luxuriant 
crop of peas, by completely covering the surface, keeping 
the soil in a moist and mellow state, and preventing the 
growth of weeds, is a good preparation for either wheat 
or barley. 

The culture of beans is almost confined to clays and 
strong loams in the best managed districts, turnip soils 
being by no means suited to this crop. Beans usually 
succeed wheat or oats, but sometimes also clover or pas- 
ture grass. The common horse-bean is the kind most 
generally cultivated : but large and small (tab are prefer- 
red in some of the English counties. 



judicious cultivators, or deposited alter the 
every furrow, or only in every second or third furrow. In' 
the latter method, the crop rises in rows, at regular inter- 
vals of 9, IB, or 27 inches, and the hand-hoe ought inva- 
riably to be employed ; but it is only where the widest 
interval is adopted that the horse-hoe can be used with 
much effect in their subsequent culture. 

In the preparation of the land, much depends on the 
nature of the soil and the state of the weather ; for as 
beans must be sown early in the spring, it is sometimes 
impossible to give it all the labour which a careful farmer 
would wish to bestow. It must also be regulated in some 
measure by the manner of sowing. But as we arc de- 
cidedly of opinion that beans ought in general to be plant- 
ed with such a distance between the rows as to admit of 
re shall confine ourselves to this mode of 
culture, which we think should be generally known, 
use of the latest publication on the subject, which 
an accurate account of the <"' 
( General Report of Scotland, vol. L p. 515.) 

In preparing ground for beans, it ought to be ploughed Prepara. 
with a deep furrow after harvest or early in winter ; and t^T eul- 
as two ploughings in spring are highly advantageous, the J""* for 
w inter furrow may be given in the direction of the former beia% - 
ridges, in which way the land is sooner dry in spring 
than if it had been ploughed across. The second plough- 
ing is to be given across the ridges, aa early in spring as 
the ground is sufficiently dry ; and the third furrow either 
forms the drills or receives the seed, as shall be mention- 
ed immediately. 

Dung is often applied to the bean crop, especially if it 
succeeds wheat. By some, dung is spread on the stubble 
previous to the winter ploughing ; but this cannot always 
be done in a satisfactory manner, at least in the northern 

Cof the island, unless during frost, when it may lie 
t . exposed to the weather before it can be turned down 
bv the plough. The most desirable mode therefore is, to 
lay the manure into drills immediately before the beans 
are sown. 

Then arc, as already hinted, two several modes ofSowiog in 
drilling beans. In one of these, the lands or ridges are 10 **, 
divided by the plough into ridgelets or one-bout stitches, 
at intervals of about 27 inches. If dung is to be applied, 
the seed ought first to be deposited, as it is found incon- 
venient to run the drill-machine afterwards. The dung 
may then be drawn out from the carts in small heaps, one 
row of heaps serving for three or five ridgelets ; and it is 
evenly spread, and equally divided among them, in a way 
that will be more minutely described when treating of 
the culture of turnips. The ridgelets are next split out 
or reversed, cither by means of the common 
one with two mould-boards, which covers both 
and the manure in the most perfect manner. 

When beans are sown by the other method, in the 
bottom of a common furrow, the dung must be previously 
spread over the surface of the winter or spring ploughing. 
Three ploughs then start in succession, one immediately 
behind another, and a drill-barrow either follows the 
third plough, or is attached to it, by which the beans arc 
sown in every third furrow, or at from 24 to 87 inches 
asunder, according to the breadth of the furrow-slice. 

Another approved way of sowing beans, when dung is 
applied at seed-time, is to spread the dung, and to plough 
it down with a strong furrow ; after which shallow fur- 
rows arc drawn, into which the seed is deposited by the 
drill-machine. Whichever of these modes of sowing is 
followed, the whole field must be carefully laid dry by 
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means of channels formed by the plough, and when ne- 
cessary by the shovel ; for neither then nor at any former 
period should water be allowed to stagnate on the land. 

The time of sowing beans is as early as possible after 
the severity of winter is over ; in the south sometimes in 
January, but never later than the end of March, as the 
ripening of the crop and its safe harvesting would other- 
wise be very precarious in this climate. 

The quantity of seed allowed is very different in the 
southern and northern parts of Britain; in the former, 
even when the rows are narrow, only two bushels or two 
bushels and a half ; but in Scotland seldom less than four 
bushels to the English statute acre, even when sown in 
fidgelets 27 inches distant, and a bushel more when sown 
broad-cast. 

I Both in the broad-cast and drill husbandry it is com- 
mon to mix a small quantity of peas along with beans. 
This mixture improves both the quantity and quality of 
the straw for fodder; and the peas-straw is useful for 
binding up the sheaves in harvest. 

The bean crop is generally harrowed to destroy annual 
Weeds; sometimes just before the plants make their ap- 
pearance, and sometimes utter the beans have got their 
first green leaves, and are fairly above ground. When 
sown in row. in cither of the modes already mentioned, 
the harrows are employed about ten or twelve days after ; 
and, being driven across the ridgelcts, the land is 
completely level for the subsequent operations. 

After the beans have made some growth, so< 
later, according as the soil may happen to be encui 
with or Tree from weeds, the horse-hoe is employed in the 
interval between the rows, and followed by the hand-hoe 
for the purpose of cutting down such weeds as the horse- 
hoe cannot reach : all the weeds that grow among the 
beans beyond the reach of cither hoc should be pulled up 
with the hand. The same operations arc repeated as 
often as the condition of the land in regard to cleanness 

Before the introduction of the horse-hoe, which merely 
stirs the soil, and cuts up the weeds, a common small 
plough, drawn by one horse, was used in working 1 
the rows, and is still necessary where root-weeds 
This plough goes one bout, or up and down in i 
terval, turning the earth from the beans, and forming a 
ridgelet in the middle : then hand-hoes are immediately 
employed ; and after some time a second hand-hoeing 
succeeds, to destroy any fresh growth of weeds. The 
same plough, with an additional mould-board, finally splits 

rn the intermediate ridgelet, and lay* up the earth to 
roots of the beans on each side. The benefit of lay- 
ing up the earth in this manner, however, is alleged to be 
counterbalanced by the trouble which it occasions in har- 
vest, when it is difficult to get the reapers to cut low 
enough, and may be properly dispensed with, unless the 
soil be very wet and level. 

In an early harvest, and when the straw is not i: 
derately rank, the bean crop becomes ripe in good 
and is easily prepared for the stack-yard. But in m 
warm seasons the grain hardly ever ripens effectually, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to get the straw into a proper 
condition for the stack. In such cases it lias been found 
of advantage to switch off the succulent tops with an old 
scythe blade set in a wooden handle, with which one man 
can easily top-dress two acres a day. This operation, it is 
■aid, will occasion the crop to be ready for reaping a fort- 
night earlier, and also perhaps a week sooner ready for 
the stack-yard after being reaped. Io order to have the 



The most approved mode of reaping beans is with the Agricul- 

sickle, but they are sometimes mown, and in a few in- ture. 
stances even pulled up by the roots. They should be cut < *-*"V^' 
as near the ground as possible, for the sake of the straw, 
which is of considerable value as fodder, and because the 
best pods are often placed on the stems near the roots. 
They are then left for a few days to wither, and after- 
wards bound and set up in the shock to dry, but without 
anv head-sheaves. 

Beans arc built in circular or oblong stacks, often in the 
latter form ; and it is always proper, if the stack be large, 
to construct one or more funnels, to allow a free circula- 
tion of air. They may be threshed by the mill, and dress- 
ed by the winnowing-machine, like any other grain. 

The produce of beans, like that of other pulse crops, is Produce 
exceedingly precarious, and probably does not exceed and r— 
upon an average three quarters per acre. That of peas, ' 
as we have observed, is still more uncertain. But the 
haulm of both is valuable in the feeding of live stock ; 
and the bean crop comes in on clay soils as a preparative 
for wheat, thus postponing the recurrence of a naked fal- 
low. The consumption of peas and beans is chiefly in 
the feeding of horses and hogs ; but the proportion, in 
which the former is grown in the best courses ol husband- 
ry is comparatively inconsiderable. 

In the neighbourhood of London and some other large 
varieties of the pea are cultivated for supplying 
peas at an early period of the season, which at 
bring a very high price ; but this belongs to 
to agriculture. 

6. Tarts. 

The tare, though cultivated for its stems and I 
rather than for its fruit or seeds, is so similar to the pea 
in its habits and mode of culture, that it seems proper to 
mention it in this place. 

The common tare is distinguished into two sorts, the VsrWiirt. 
winter and spring tare. It is the opinion of an eminent 
botanist that they are the same plant (Walkers Hebrides, 
vol. L p. MU) ; but though this may have been true of 
the tare in its natural state, there is reason to believe 
that a materia] difference now exists, superinduced per- 
haps by cultivation. (Annuls vf Agriculture, vol. iu) 
The winter tare, by the experiment* detailed in the work 
' ■ nun - 



just referred to, escaped inji 

ed the spring variety. The difference in the colour and 
si*e of the seeds is, however, so inconsiderable as to be 
scarcely distinguished ; but " the winter tare vegetates 
with a seed leaf of a fresh green colour, whereas the 
spring tare comes up with a grassy spear of a brown dusky 
hue." (Dickson's Practical Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 889.) 

The winter variety is sown in September and October, 
and the first sowing in spring ought to be as early as tlw 
season will permit. If they are to be cut green for soil 
ing throughout the summer and autumn, which is the mot I 
advantageous method of consuming them, successiv 
iugs sliould follow tUI the end of May. The nuan 
seed to an acre is from 2± to S£ bushels, according 



ed for a wlicat crop, beans are 
the ground, and set up to dry in another field. 



and autumn, I 

them, successive sow- 
itity of 
to the 

lime of sowing, and as they are* to be consumed green or 
left to stand for a crop. 

Tares are in some places eaten on the ground by dif- Son-dimes 
ferent kinds of live stock, particularly by sheep ; and as r * 1 ^ n _ on _ 
the winter-sown variety comes very early in spring, the' "' 
value of this rich food is then very considerable. The 
waste, however, in this way, even though the sliecp be 
" in hurdles, must be great; and still greater when 
i by horses or cattle. But if the plunts be cut 
green, and given to live stock either on tlic field or in the 
fold-yards, there is, perhaps, no grceu crop 
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to November. 'Hit; winter-sown tare, in 
*-^v-*^-> a favourable climate, is ready for cutting before clover; 

the first spring crop comet* in after the clover must be all 
consumed or made into hay; and the successive spring 
sowings give a produce mure nourishing for the larger 
animals than the aftermath of clover, and may afford 
green food at least a month longer. 

A little rye sown with w inter tares, and ■ few oats with 
the spring sort, not only serve to support the weak creep- 
ing uteres of the tares, but add to the bulk of the crop by 
growing up through the interstices. 
Culture. There is little difference in the culture of tares and of 
peas; they are often sown broadcast, but sometimes in 
rows, with intervals to admit of hand-hoeing. The land 
ought to be rolled as a preparation for mowing; and they 
should always l>e cut with the scythe ruther than with a 
sickle, which, by tearing up a number of the plants by the 
roots, renders the second growth of little or no value. 
When cut with the scythe, even an early spring-sown 
crop sometimes yields u tolerable after-crop. 

In those districts where winter-sown tares are found to 
succeed, which is not the case iu the north, the ground 
may be cleared in time for being sown with turnips, o» 
dressed like a fallow for wheat to be sown in autumn. 

7. Potatoes. 

Varieties. The varieties of this root are so numerous, that it would 
be hardly possible to give the names of them all. They 
differ not only in quality, being more or less farinaceous, 
but in the appearance of their leaves, haulm, and flowers, 
and in their time of ripening, as well as in the colour of 
the roots. Among those most commonly grown in the 
fields, the latter is the most obvious distinction. They are 
either of a white or of a purple colour approaching to 
black ; the former being in most repute during the early 
months of winter, and tho latter in the spring and sum- 
mer months. The kind most generally cultivated round 
London is the early champion, which ts very hardy, pro- 
lific, and farinaceous. The yam or Surinam potato, the 
oxnoble, and the lata champion, are grown exclusively for 
live stock. New varieties may be easily obtained from the 
seed contained in the apple. The earlier varieties, indeed, 
do not usually carry any flower ; but by removing the 
Carth from the roots, and the small potatoes themselves 
as they began to form, Mr Knight, trie president of the 
Horticultural Society, succeeded in forcing the plant into 
blossom, and thus obtained seeds from the early as well 
as tile common kinds. 

The potato is planted in almost every description of 
thrives best in one that is somewhat loose and 
In many parts of Ireland it 
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of a trench formed 
Under tlve best 
the potato much in the" 

afterwards, as in the 
crops, both because the 
gether at a time when vegetation is 
cause at no period of their growth is it 
near the plants, especially after they have 
progress in growth. It is the earlier time of planting and > 
of finishing the after-culture that renders potatoes a very 
far fallow, and, in this respect, in no 
to turnips. 1W this reason, as well as 
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at a distance from large towns, and the great 

expense of transporting so bulky a commodity, the culture 
of potatoes is by no means extensive in the best-managed 
districts. Unless in the immediate vicinity of such towns, 
or in very populous manufacturing counties, potatoes do 
not constitute a regular rotation crop, though they are 
raised almost everywhere to the extent required for the 
consumption of the farmer and his servants, and in some 
case* for occasionally feeding horses and cattle, particu- 
larly late in spring. 

The first ploughing is given soon after harvest, and a Planting 
second, and commonly a third, early in spring. The land snd cul- 
ts then laid up into ridgcleu from 21 to SO inches broad, iutt - 
as for turnips, and manured in the same manner. The 
usual season of planting potatoes in the fields is April, but 
it frequently continues tdl the middle of May. A wees: 
or two before the planting begins, the roots are cut into 
pieces or acta, each having at least one eye ; what is call- 
ed the note-end of the root being the most valuable for 
this purpose. Under the drill system the sets are placed 
in the but torn of the furrow, between the ri dgclcts, at from 
four to eight inches distance, and tile ridgelets then re- 
versed to cover them. But in some places they are still 
planted after the plough, commonly in every third furrow ; 
by which means they rise in rows, at much the same dis- 
tance as in the former case, and admit of nearly the same 
after-culture. In cither case the land remains untouched 
till the tops of the plants begin to rise above the surface, 
when it is usual to harrow slightly across the ridges ; and 
afterwards the horse-hoe or small hoeing-plough and the 
hand-hoe are repeatedly employed in the intervals and 
between the plants, as long as the progress of the crop 
will permit, or the state of the soil may require. Tho 
earth is then gathered once or oftener, from the middle of 
the intervals towards the roots of the plants, after which 
any weeds that may bo left must be drawn out by hand ; 
for when the radicles have extended far in search of food, 
and the young roots begin to form, neither the horse nor 
hand-hoe can be admitted without injury. 

Potatoes arc usually taken up with the common plough, Gathering 
but sometimes with three-pronged forks : the plough goes the crop- 
twice along each ridgelet, in such a manner as not mate- 
rially to injure any of tho roots with its share or coulter, 
and the potatoes are gathered by women and children 
placed along the line at proper distances. When the 
land is somewhat moist, or of a tenacious quality, the fur- 
row-slice does not give out the roots freely, and a harrow, 
which follows the plough, is commonly employed to break 
it and separate them from the mould. Various contri- 
vances have been resorted to for this purpose : a circu- 
lar harrow or brake to be attached to the plough (see 

urpose well, 



Plate VII.) has been found to answer the 
ami to effect a considerable saving of labour. 

Various suggestions have been offered for the 
of improving the cultivation 
ting the roots to be planted 
the planting of 



of cut- menu 



thought that a great 
by scooping out the sets. 



lerate the ripening ol ] 
sons from the «Wi 




of the root might be made 
te Plate X. Several experi- 
ments have been made to augment the produce and acce- 
of potatoes, by plucking off the blos- 
srs or haul m. But none of these in- 
has yet entered into general practice, and the 
trials have not been so numerous nor so satisfactory as to 
warrant any conclusions of real utility. 

The potato crop is preserved through winter, some- 1 _ 
times in houses, but more generally perhaps in some con- tion 
venient place near the farm-buddings, in camps, pie*, or*™& 
pit*, covered first with straw, and then witl 
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around the heaps in die form of a trench, which dis- 
charges any water that might otherwise lodge about die 
bottoms. 

The produce per acre may vary from five or six to ten 
or twelve tons ; but the average, perhaps, cannot be stated 
at more than six or seven. The potato is for the most 
part consumed after no other preparation than boiling or 
roasting, and unfortunately it is not fit for being stored up 
and kept over from one year to another. To make it 
more generally useful, it has been recommended to con- 
vert its farinaceous matter into flour, in which slate, if 
well dried and closely packed, it may be preserved for se- 
veral years. Its flour has been recommended for a va- 
riety of culinary preparations, and is said to be often used 



upon a very small scale ; and the several operations were Agricul- 
neither so correct, so uniform, nor so much simplified as tur». 
to induce general imitation. The first person who ever^^*^*"^ 
formed turnip ridges in Scotland with a two-horse plough 
without a driver was instructed by Mr Dawson, and died 
only a few years ago. 

In the drill culture of turnips, the land is ploughed with Pnppsnu 
a deep furrow soon after harvest, usually in the direction tion of tbe 
of the former ridges, though, if the soil be dry, it is of**'* 
little consequence in what direction. As soon as the 
spring seed-time is over, a second ploughing is given 
across the former, and the harrows, and, if necessary, the 
rollers, arc then set to work to clean and pulverize the 
soil. All the weed-roots that are brought to the surface 



in place of arrow-root in the medical treatment of patients arc carefully gathered into heaps, and either burnt on the 
in the hospitals of the Continent. Ardent spirits have also ground, or carried off to form a compost, usually with 
been obtained from potatoes, even after they had been so lime. The land i* then generally ploughed a third time. 



injured by frost as to be useless for any other purpose. 
( Farmer' t Magazine, vol. xviu p. 325.) 

The curl is the most destructive disease to which this 
plant is liable ; and the only preventive hitherto known is 
a change of seed or sets. It is a prevailing opinion that 
it is occasioned by the over-ripeness of the plants used as 
seed ; and it is therefore the practice to take up what is 
intended for seed some weeks before they are fully ripe. 
Others prefer bringing their seed from a colder situation, 
the success of the change probably depending upon the 
circumstance of the roots not being fully ripened. 

8. Turnipi. 

Turnips and clover are the two main pillars of the best 
courses uf British husbandry. Thev have contributed more 
to preserve and augment the fertility of the soil for pro- 
ducing grain, to enlarge and improve our breeds of cattle 
and sheep, and to furnish a rrgular supply of butcher 



again harrowed well, sometimes also rolled, and the weed- 
roots picked out as before. Unless land is in a much 
worse state, in regard to cleanness and pulverization, than 
it usually is after turnips have been for some time a rotation 
crop, no more ploughings arc necessary. It is next laid 
up in ridgelets from 27 to 30 inches wide, cither with the 
common swing-plough, or one with two mould-boards, 
which forms two sides of a ridgelet at once. Well-rotted Manuring, 
dung, at the rate of 12 or 15 tons per acre, is then carried 
to the field, and drnpt from the cart in the middle one of 
three intervals, in such a quantity as may serve for that 
and the interval on each side of it. The dung is then di- 
vided equally among the three by a person who goes be- 
fore the spreaders, one of whom for each interval spreads 
it with a small three-pronged fork along the bottom. The 
plough immediately follows, and, reversing the ridgelets, 
forms new ones over the dung ; and the drill-barrow, com- 
monly one that sows two drills at once, drawn by one 
. all the year, than any other crops ; and they will horse, deposits the seed as fast as the new drills are form- 
probably lie long found vastly superior, for extensive cul- ed. This drill machine is usually furnished with two 
tivation, to any of the rivals which have often been op- small rollers ; one that goes before the sowing apparatus, 
posed to them in particular situations. and levels the pointed tops of the ridgelets, and another 

Turnips cannot be advantageously cultivated on wet, that follows for the purpose of compressing the soil and 
tenacious clays, but are grown on all comparatively dry covering the seed. From the time the dung is carted to 
soils, under all the variations of our climate. On dry the ground, until the seed is deposited, the several opera- 
loams, and all soils of a looser texture, managed accord- dons should go on simultaneously : the dung is never al- 
ing to the best courses of cropping, they enter into the lowed to lie uncovered to be dried by the sun and the 
rotation to the extent of a fourth, a sixth, or an eighth part wind ; and the new ridgelets are sown as soon as formed, 
of the land in tillage ; and even on clayey soils they are that the seed may find moisture to accelerate its 
frequently cultivated, though on a smaller scale, to be tat ion. 

eaten by cattle, for the purpose of augmenting and en- The time of sowing the several varieties is 
riching the manure into which the straw of corn is con- different; the Swedish should be put in the 

"i "11 be ffi th' I d b« 

culture of turnipsTwhich arc universally raised 

such a distance as to admit of horse-hoeing; and every to be expected in the northern parts of the island. The 

step of the process is conducted with much accuracy quantity of seed most commonly allowed is two pounds to 

and success. the acre, which, though much more than sufficient to stock 

The varieties commonly cultivated by the best farmers the ground with plants, is thought to be necessary for in- 

are, the while globe, which comes early and gives a very wring a regular crop on most soils. The supernumerary 

weighty crop, but often suffers much from the frosts of plants are easily taken out with the hoe ; but if any parts 

winter ; the yellow, which is more hardy, and answers arc missed, they can be filled up only bv inserting a few 

well for succeeding the globe in spring ; and the ruta baga, Swedish plants : the other variedes seldot 

or Sweitith, which moy be preserved for consumption till transplantadon. 

die end of May. As soon as die plants have put forth die rough leaf. 

The drill culture of turnips was first firmly established sooner if annual weeds have got the start of them, _ 

in Scotland by the practice of Mr W illiam Dawson, a horse-hoe is run between the ridgelets, which cuts up the F"" 1 "*'. 

farmer at Frogden, in the county of Roxburgh, soon after weeds on each side, almost close to the rows of the turnip 

his entry to that farm in 1759. Turnips had been sown plants, clearing out the bottom of the interval at the I 



to the 
in rows at time ; 



of May. 



is the 



than the globe, the 

and after the first week of July a 



indeed on narrow ridges, according to the practice of Tull, time. The hand-hoers are always set to work 
many years before that period ; but chiefly by proprietors, after us possible, and the plants are left about nin 
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distant — the Swedish kind somewhat closer. If the ground 
has been well prepared, and the plants not allowed to get 
w too large, three experienced hoers go over an acre a day. 
A few days after this a small swing-plough, drawn by one 
horse, enters the interval between the rows, and, taking 
a furrow-slice off each side, forms a smaller ridgelet in the 
middle. If the annuals still rise in great abundance, the 
horse-hoe may be employed again, otherwise the next 
operation U to go over them a second time with the hand- 
hoe, when the intermediate ridgelet is levelled. Some- 
times a third hoeing must be given ; but that is done very 
expeditiously. When no more manual labour is required, 
a small plough with two mould-boards is employed to lay 
up the earth to the sides of the plants, leaving the ridgo- 
lets of the same form as when sown, which finishes the 
process. Large fields, dressed in this manner through- 
out their whole extent, are left a* clean and as pleasant 
to the eye as the best cultivated garden. The horse and 
hand-hoeing in ordinary cases may cost about fifteen shil- 
lings per acre. 

Where the soil is perfectly dry, and has been well pre- 
pared, the small plough has of late been laid aside by 
many farmers, ana the space between the rows is kept 
clean by the horse and hand-hoe alone ; but if the soil be 
cither wet from springs, or so flat as not easily to part 
with surface water, it is still considered proper to earth 
up the roots as the concluding part of the process ; and 
it is always useful to plough between the ridges when 
couchgrass and other weeds have not been completely 
picked out before the land was sown. 

The gathering of the weeds, the spreading of the dung, 
and the hand-hoeing, are almost always performed by wo- 
men and boys and girls. 
Weight of A good crop of white globe turnips weighs from 25 to 
crop. SO tons per acre, the yellow and Swedish commonly a few 
tons less. Of late there have been instances of much 
heavier crops; and in Ayrshire it would appear that 
above 60 tons have been raised on an English acre, the 
leaves not included. (Farmer* Magazine, vol. xv. and 
xvi.) Hut nuch an extraordinary produce must have 

aeo, without 



rare instance, the whole crop is carried to be 
elsewhere, as must always be done if the soil be naturally 
too wet for sheep feeding. 

In wet weather, when sheep ought not to be allowed to 
lie on the turnip field, it becomes necessary to carry the 
turnips to a grass field ; and store sheep, not requiring to 
be so highly fed, frequently eat their turnips on such 
fields as well as rearing cattle, and sometimes milch cows. 
A grass field contiguous to the turnip one is always very 
desirable, that the sheep, confined on other sides by 
hurdles or nets, may always find a dry place to lie on. 

In the distribution of tumips among young cattle, and 
sheep in their first year, towards spring, when the loosen- 
ing and shedding of their teeth render them unable to 
break the hard roots, it is usual to cut or slice the turnip, 
either by means of a spade or chopping-knifc, or by an 
implement constructed for the purpose, called a turnip- 
slicer, formerly mentioned ; or they are crushed by means 
of a heavy wooden mallet. 

During severe frosts, turnips become so hard that no 
animal is able to bite them. The best remedy in this case 
is, to lay them for some time in running water, which 
effectually thaws them ; or, in close feeding-houses, the 
turnips intended for next day's use may be stored up 
over night in one end of the building, and the warmth 
of the animals will thaw them sufficiently before morn- 
ing. But in those months when frosts are usually most 
severe, it is advisable to have always a few days' con- 
sumption in the turnip-barn, formerly mentioned. When 
a severe frost continues long, or if the ground be covered 
deep with snow, potatoes ought to be employed as a sub- 
stitute. 

The advantages of eating turnips on the place of their 
growth by sheep, both in manuring and consolidating the 
ground, are sufficiently well known to every farmer. One 
great defect of the inferior sort of turnip soils is the 
of tenacity ; and it is found that valuable crops of 
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r price by the acre is so 
and seasons, and fluctu 



home resources ot a form ; and where turnips form a re- nothing can 

gular crop in the rotation, no such produce is to be ex- wise varies 

pectcd under any mode of culture. above notic 

Turnips are consumed either on the spot where they mand more 



be provided, without injustice to other crops, from the 

i a 
to be 

on the spot where they 

rv, on grass fields in fold-yards, or in feeding-houses ; 
far greater part, wherever they are extensively culti- 
vated, by sheep. The price per acre when sold depends 
not only upon the weight of the crop, but also on the mode 
of its consumption. 

When eaten by sheep in the place of their growth, tur- 
nips are lotted off, by means of hurdles or nets, that they 
may be regularly consumed. When the first allowance 
is nearly eaten up, the bottoms or shells are picked out 
of the ground by means of a two-pronged blunt hook 
adapted to the purpose ; and then another portion of the 

field is taken in, by shifting the hurdles or nets ; and so on mon demand, for a full crop ; five guineas in ordinary 
regularly until the whole are finished ; the cleared part of years ; and down to thirty and forty shillings for inferior 
the held being usually left accessible as a drier bed for crops. Upon an average of years five guineas may be 
the sheep, and that they may pick up the shells that re- reckoned a fair price for a good crop, eaten by sheep 

where they grow. Near large towns where turnips are 
in demand by cowfeeders they will sell in ordinary years 
for double, and when in extraordinary demand, for three 
or even four times these prices ; but in these cases they 
are always removed from the farm, and consequently the 
manure which they produce is lost to the soil. 



so 

The 
ferences in soil 
cording to the degree of 
nothing can be decisively stated on this 

ording to the modes of , 
A farmer who has turnips to sell will de- 
money per acre, if they are to be drawn and 
by the purchaser in the fold-yard, or on tbe 
pastures of the farm, than if eaten by sheep where they 
grow ; and will require a much higher price if they are 
to be carried off the farm. Indeed, hardly any price 
will compensate for such abstraction of manure, and con- 
sequent loss of future fertility, unless where manure can 
be readily purchased to supply the defalcation ; and that 
can only be done by those who are situated near towns 
and large villages where a few turnips may be sold in 
that way for the cows of the inhabitants. Eight guinea* 
an acre is considered a good price, in seasons of 



dif-Vslu.. 



I when a new portion of the field was taken in. 
The turnips required for other modes of consumption 
are usually drawn out at regular intervals before the 
sheep are put upon the field ; unless the soil be so poor 
as to need all the benefit of their dung and treading, in 
which case the whole arc consumed where they grow ; or 



so rich as to endanger the succeeding crops by 
any part of Uie turnips on the ground. In the latter very 



It is not uncommon to let turnips at an agreed price, Pri« par 
■ board, for each sheep or beast weekly. This varies, we«L 
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A*jru.-ul- according to age and size and die state of the demand, 
toa*. from fourpence or leM to eightpence or more for each 
sheep weekly, and from two shillings to five for each 
beast Aa acre of good turnips, My 30 tons, with straw, 
will fatten an ox of 60 stone, or 10 Leicester sheep. 
Supposing the turnips worth six guineas, this may bring 
the weekly keep of the ox to fis. S4d. and of the sheep to 
about 7\a. a week. In this way of letting, however, dis- 
putes may arise, as the taker may not be careful to have 
them eaten up clean. 

The person who lets the turnips has to maintain a 
herd for the taker ; and when let for cattle, and conse- 
quently to be carried off, the taker finds a man and horse, 
ami the letter maintains both. The taker has to provide 
hurdles or nets for fencing the allotments to sheep, but 
the letter must fence his own hedges if necessary. The 
period- at which the taker is to consume the whole is 
usually fixed in the agreement, that the letter may be 
enabled to plough and sow his land in proper season. 

Common turnips are seldom stored in any great quan- 
tity, though sometimes a portion is drawn and formed 
heaps like potato camps, and lightly covered with 
or preserved for some time under a shed. On 

and the 
storing up, to 
must not be 
li like potatoes, for in this 

is inevitable. This root contains too 
to be preserved for any length of time in a fresh 
and palatable state after being removed from the ground ; 
and though the loss in seasons unusually severe, particu- 
larly in the wAUe globe variety, is commonly very great, 
itis probable that a regular system of storing the whole, 
or the greater part of the crop every season, would upon 
an average of years be attended with still greater loss ; 
besides, the labour and expense, where turnip are culti- 
vated extensively, would be intolerable. Yet it has be- 
come a practice in some parts, particularly in Norfolk, to 
preserve a portion of the turnip crop through the winter, 
by what is called placing. They arc removed from the 
field where they grow, and the tap-roots being taken off, 
the bOU*. with the haulm on, are placed close togetlier 
m the position ii* which they grew, upon some dry, shel- 
tered spot near the farm-houses, where they are ready 
for use as wanted ; and in this way, with little or no arti- 
ficial shelter, they are found to keep in a fresh state 
longer than if they had been left in the field. 

Besides the damage sustained by a turnip crop from 
beetles and 'other insects, a very destructive disease, for- 
merly confined to particular districts, has lately begun to 
extend itself in an alarming manner; and there is reason 
to fear, if some means of' prevention be not soon disco- 
vered, that it may almost put an end to the cultivation of 
this root, in some situations where it is of essential im- 
portance, both with a view to the produce of grain and 
to the rearing and fattening of live stock. In Ilolderness 
it is known by the quaint name of Jingers and ton, from 
the shapes into which the disease distorts either the bulb 
or tap-root, or frequently both. An ingenious paper on 
this subject was read to the Holdemesa Agricultural So- 
ciety in 1811, by Mr William Spcnce^ their president, 
from which we shall abstract some account of this hitherto 



In some plants the bulb 1 itselfSs split into several fin* 
ger-diverging lobes. More frequently the bulb is, exter- 
nally, tolerably perfect, and the tap-root is the part prin- 
cipally diseased, being either wholly metamorphosed into 
a sort of mis-shapen secondary bulb, often larger than the 
real bulb, and closely attached to it, or having 



cences of various shapes, frequently not unlike human Agriral- 
toes (whence the name of the disease), either springing tors. 
immediately from its sides or from the fibrous roots that v ^ v ^^' 
issue from it. In this last case each fibre often swells 
into several knobs, so as distantly to resemble the wire 
and accompanying tubers of a potato; and not seldom 
one turnip will exhibit a combination of all these different 
forms of the disease. These distortions manifest them- 
selves at a very early stage of the turnip's growth ; and 
plants scarcely in the rough leaf will exhibit excrescences, 
which differ in nothing else than size from those of the 
full-grown root. 

The leaves discover no unusual appearance, except 
that in hot weather they become flaccid and droop; from 
which symptom the presence of the disease may be sur- 
mised without examining the roots. These continue to 
grow for some months, but without attaining any consid- 
erable sise, the excrescences enlarging at the same time. 
If divided at this period with a knife, both the bulb and 
the excrescences are found to be perfectly solid, and in- 
to differ little in appearance from a healthy root, 
that they are of a more mealy and less compact 



larger sap-vessels. The taste, too, is more acrid ; and on 
this account sheep neglect the diseased plants. Towartls 
the approach of autumn, the roots, in proportion as they 
are more or less diseased, become gangrenous and rot, and 
are either broken (as frequently happens) by high winds, 
or gradually dissolved by the rain. Some which have 
been partially diseased 'survive the winter; but of the 
rest at this period, no other vestige remains than the va- 
cant patches which they occupied at 



This disease, according to Mr Sper.ce, is not owing to 
the seed, nor to the time of sowing, nor to any quality or 
the soil, either original, or induced by any particular mode 
of cropping or of tillage ; and he adds, that the most 
attentive and unbiassed consideration of the facts has led 
him to infer tlmt the disease, though not produced by any 
insect that has yet been discovered, is yet caused by some 
unobserved species, which, either biting the turnip in the 
earliest stage of its growth, or insinuating its egg into it, 
infuses at the same time into the wound a liquid 
communicates to the sap-vessels a morbid action, i 
them to form the excrescences in guestion." 

With regard to the prevention of this disease, marl has 
been recommended by Sir Joseph Ranks and others ; and 
where marl cannot be procured, it has been thought that 
an addition of mould of any kind that has not borne tur- 
nips will be advantageous ; such as a dressing taken from 
bonks, headlands, ditches, &c. and mixed up with a good 
dose of lime. But lime alone has been tried in vain ; and 
no great dependence can be placed upon fresh mould, as 
this disease has been known to prevail upon lands that had 
scarcely ever before borne a crop of turnips. {Farmer's 
Magazine, vol. xiii.) 

9. Mangold WiirzeL 

The mangold wurzel, or field-beet, is cultivated ill much Msngold 
the same manner as turnip, and used in the same way in wWalL 
the feeding of live stock. It has been long grown in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other parts of the Continent, but : 
has been but recently introduced into Britain, and is still 
cultivated here only upon a small scale. Very heavy 
crops have been raised upon clay; a circumstance which 
is alleged to be in favour of introducing it into the gene- 
ral rotation ; but the same thing is true of turnip, the dif- 
ficulty consisting not in the productive power of such a 
soil, but in it* preparation and tht carrying away of the' 
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crop. As the sowing of mangold wont*! should not be defer- 
red beyond the middle of April, it must rarely be practi- 
' cable to have heavy land in a suitable condition so early. 
Like the Swedish turnip, however, it admits of being trans- 
planted, which may be done in May, so as to give 
time for preparing the soil. 

The produce in ordinary cases is much the i 
of the Swedish turnip, but it is understood to contain a 
greater proportion of nutritive matter. Near London it 
is in much repute for the feeding of milch cows. The tops 
are taken off first and given by themselves ; and after- 
wards the roots, which are more liable to be injured by 
frost than the Swedish turnip. 

10. Carrots. 

This crop, it is well Ijj 10 *"' requires 

as turnips. But it has been too mud 
where it would have yielded a more valuable 
perhaps, than any bulbous or tap-rooted plant wl 
Several contradictory experiments in its culture have been 
detailed in a number of publications, from which the prac- 
tical husbandman will be at a loss to draw any definite 
conclusion. But in a communication to the Board of 
Agriculture, from Mr Robert Burrows, an intelligent Nor- 
folk farmer, who has cultivated carrots on a large scale 
and with great success for several years, so accurate an 
account is presented of the culture, application, and ex- 
traordinary value of this root, that carrots will probably 
soon enter more largely into the rotation of crops on suit- 
able soils. We shall give the substance of this communi- 
cation in his own words. 

" I usually sow seed of my own growth, from eight to 
ten pounds per acre : if purchased, the price is in general 
from one shilling to one shilling and sixpence per pound. 
By sowing seed of my own growing, I am enabled to speak 
both to the nature of its stock, and likewise its quality in 
regard to newness. The latter circumstance is of parti- 
cular consequence in obtaining a full and healthy plant, 
and not always to be guarded against if the seed is pur- 
chased of the seedsman. Having weighed the quantity 
of seed to be sown, and collected sand or fine mould in 
the proportion of about two bushels to an acre, I mix the 
seed with the sand or mould, eight or ten pounds to every 
two bushels ; and this is done about a fortnight or three 
weeks before the time 1 intend sowing, taking care to 
have the heaps turned over every day, sprinkling the out- 
side of them with water each time of turning over, that 
every part of the sand heaps may be equally moist, and 
that vegetation may take place alike throughout. During 
this time the land is preparing with a good dressing of 
manure, of ubout sixteen cart-loads per acre of rotten 
farm-yard manure or cottagers' ashes ; the load about as 
much as three able horses can draw, and, if bought, costs 
about four shillings and sixpence per load, besides the 
carting on the land. I usually sow my wheat stubbles 
after clover ; plough the first time in autumn, and once 
more in the early part of the month of February, if the 
weather permits ; setting on the manure at the time of 
sowing, wnich is about the last week in March, or some- 
times as late as the second week in April ; but have gene- 
rally found early-sown crops the most productive. 1 have 
great advantage in preparing the seed so long before- 
hand : it is by this means in a state of forward vegetation, 
therefore lies but a short time in the ground, and, by quick- 
ly appearing above ground, is more able to contend with 
those numerous tribes of weeds in the soil whose seeds 
are of quicker vegetation. 

" Within about five or six weeks the carrots are ready 

VOL. 11. 
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to hoe ; and, upon an average of six years, i 
sandy loam, they have cost me L.1. 10s. 8d- per acre I 
ing ; usually performed three, and sometimes four times, v -^* v ~ v -' 
or until the crop is perfectly clean. The first hoeing is 
with hoes four inches long, and two and a quarter i 
wide ; the second hoeing invariably takes place as i 
as the first is completed, and is performed with six-i 
hoes, by two and a quarter inches wide. By this time the 
plants arc set ; the first time of hoeing nothing was cut 
but the weeds. I endeavour to leave the carrots nine 
inches apart from each other ; sometimes they will be a 
' tor even farther asunder. 
No other expense no 

up, which is usually about the last 
•, as at that time I generally finish soiling my 
with lucerne, and now solely depend upon my car- 
rots, with a proper allowance of hay, as winter food for 
my horses, until about the first week of June following, 
when the lucerne is again ready for soiling. By reducing 
this practice to a system, 1 have been enabled to feed ten 
cart-horses throughout the winter months for these last 
six years, without giving them any com whatever, and 
have at the same time effected a considerable saving of 
hay from what I found necessary to give to the same 
number of horses when, according to the usual custom of 
the country, 1 fed my horses with corn and hay. I give 
them to my cart -horses, in the proportion of 70 lb. weight 
of carrots a horse per day upon an average, not allowing 



them quite so many in the very short days, 
thing more than that quantity in the spring months, or to 
the amount of what I withheld in the short winter days. 
The men who tend the horses slice some of the carrots 
in the cut chaff or hay, and bam-door refuse ; the rest of 
the carrots they give whole to the horses at night, with a 
small quantity of hay in their racks : and with this food 
my horses generally enjoy uninterrupted health. I mention 
this, as I believe some |>ersons think that carrots only, 
given as food to horses, are injurious to their constitu- 
tions ; but most of the prejudices of mankind have no bet- 
ter foundation, and are taken up at random, or inherited 
from their grandfathers. 

" So successful have 1 been with carrots as a winter 
food for horses, that with the assistance of lucerne for soil- 
ing in summer, 1 have been enabled to prove, by experi- 
ments conducted under my own personal inspection, that 
an able Norfolk team-horse, fully worked two journeys a 
day, winter and summer, may be kept the entire year 
round upon the produce of only one statute acre of Land. 
I have likewise applied carrots with great profit to the 
feeding of hogs in winter, and by that means have made 
my straw into a most excellent manure, without the aid 
of neat cattle : the hogs so fed are sold on Norwich hill to 
the London dealers as porkers. The profit of carrots so 
applied I shall likewise show in my subsequent statement; 
together with an experiment of feeding four Galloway 
bullocks with carrots, against four others fed in the com- 
mon way with turnips and hay. 

" The taking up of the crop is put out to a man, who Mode and 
engages women and children to assist him: the work is expense of 
performed with three-pronged forks. The children cut off r *' , ' n K 
the tops, laying them and the roots in separate heaps, cra ' M * 
ready for the teams to take away. The expense alto- 
gether L.I. Is. per acre, of not less than seven or eight 
hundred Winchester bushels. The carting away depends 
upon the distance of the place where carried to : if not 
far, the expense will be 15s. to 18s. per acre. The value 
of carrot tops given to bullocks and sheep in the first 
winter quarter more than repays the two last-mentioned 
expenses. 1 take up in autumn a sufficient quantity to 
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have a (tore to last me out any considerable frost or snow 
that may happen in the winter months ; the rest of the 
crop I leave in the ground, preferring thein fresh out of 
the earth for both horses and bullocks. For the former, 



cows arc fed with this root and hay in winter, the colour Agrieul- 
and quality of the butter arc said to be equal to what is &» 
produced by the best pastures. Yet aAer all, both carrot ^-^v - "*- 
and parsnip require so much labour, and are such uncer- 
perhaps, it wnuld be as well to wash the roots when they tain crops in most parts of Britain, that they cannot be 
are very wet and dirty, though I by no means think wash- said to enter into the general rotation, 
ing generally necessary. The carrots keep best in th« ^ R 



Cultivsled 



Parsnip. 



ing generally necessary. The carrots keep 
ground, nor can the severest frosts do them any 
injury. The first week in March it is necessary to have 
the remaining part of the crop taken up, and the land 
cleared for barley. The carrots can either be laid in a 
heap with a small quantity of straw covered over them, 
or tin y may be laid into some empty outhouse or barn in 
heaps of many hundred bushels, provided they arc put 
together dry. This latter circumstance it is indispensably 
necessary to attend to; for, if laid together in large heaps 
when wet, they will certainly sustain much injury. Such 
as 1 want to keep for the use of my horses until the 
months of May and June, in drawing over the heaps 
(which is necessary to be done the latter end of April, 
when the carrots begin to sprout at the crown very last) 
I throw aside the healthy and most perfect roots, and 
have their crowns cut completely off and laid by them- 
selves. Bv this means carrots may be kept the month of 
June out in a high state of perfection." (Communica- 
tions to the Board of Agriculture, vol. vii. p. 72.) 

Mr Burrows next proceeds to state the expense of his 
crops for four years successively, in which he cultivated 
forty-nine acres in all ; the average of the first three years 
being L.10. 13s. i^d. and the expense of the last year, 
when he hail twenty-five acres, L.8. 8s. 4tL per acre. In 
these sums, rent, interest of capital, and all other charges 
anv^ included, lie then details at some length the appli- 
cation of the crops, averaging upwards of 800 bushels per 
acre, to the feeding of cart-horses, hogs, and cattle — both 
milch cows and fattening bullocks, — Irom which there ap- 
pears to result a clear profit on the first three crops of no 
less than I..27. 18s. SJd. per acre. The fourth crop of 
twenty-five acres was sold to the tenant who succeeded 
him in his farm at twenty guineas per acre, the price fixed 
by neutral men, leaving him a profit of I. .12. lis. rid. per 
acre. Mr Burrows was so well convinced of the great 
advantages ut' this management, that he began with six- 
teen acres of carrots on his new farm ; and we are told, 
that the cultivation of this root is becoming more exten- 
sive, in consequence of his successful practice. 

Carrots in many instances are sown by hand in rows, 
at narrow intervals for hand-hoeing, the seeds not being 
easily deposited in a regular manner by the use of the 
drill-machine. The hand-hoeing is certainly performed 
correctly, and with much less labour, when the 
arc cultivated in rows. 

11. Parsnip. 

The parsnip has a root like the carrot ; and the soil, 
preparation, and manure, as well us the after-culture, are 
nearly the same for both. The quantity of seed when 
sown in drills is from 4 to 5 lbs. per acre, but in broad- 
cast 6 or 8 lbs. About the middle of February is the 
usual sowing season, but sometimes September ; and the 
breadth of the drills when sown in this way is 15 or 18 
inches. In the island of Jersey, where it is most exten- 
sively cultivated, beans are commonly grown along with 
it, the beans being first dibbled in, and the parsnip seed 
afterwards sown, broad-cast. For fattening cattle it is 
considered equal, if nut superior to the carrot, and gives 
an exquisite flavour and a juicy quality to the meat. 
About 30 lbs. af the root is the usual allowance to an ox 
at each meal, with a little hay between. When milch 



Rape is now grown to a considerable extent in some ] 
districts, not only for the sake of the oil expressed from 
its seed, but also for feeding sheep on land not well adapt- 
ed to turnips. It is cultivated on a variety of soils, as a 
first crop after paring and burning, and when old grass 
lands are brought into tillage ; and it often yields a very 
valuable crop. Upon lands kept under the plough it 
comes into the rotation as a green crop ; and the prepa- 
ration and after-culture are the same as for turnips ; and 
it is sown much about the same time, or a little later, but 
may also be transplanted from a seed-bed so late as Sep- 
tember or Octuber. A variety of this plant is largely 



cultivated in Handera, chiefly for the sake of the oil ob- 
tained from its seed. The husks, in the form of cake or dust, 
after the oil is expressed, are a well known manure, which 
we shall have occasion to notice under the proper head. 
We shall give some remarks by the late MrC'ulley of North- 
umberland, fuunded on his own excellent practice, in which 
rape was substituted for fulluw on a poor clayey soil. 

" Kape may be sown from the 21th of May to the 8th Time of 
of June, but comes to the greatest growth if sown in May.* 
If sown earlier it is apt to run to seed. From two to three 
pounds of seed is required per acre, sown by a common 
turnip-seed drill. But as rape-seed is so much larger than 
turnip-seed, the drill should be wider. When hued, the 
rape should be set out at the same distance as turnip 
plants. The drills should be from 26 to 28 or 30 inches, 
according to the quantity of dung given. As many plough- 
ings, harrowing*, and rollings, &c should be given, as may 
be necessary to make that kind of poor soil as fine as pos- 
sible, and cleared of twitch, &c. ; the produce will be from 
twenty-five to even fifty tons per acre, or upwards. But 
it is not so much the value of the green crop (although 
the better the green crop, the better will the wheat be), 
as the great certainty ot a valuable crop of wheat, that 
merits attention. The sheep are put on from the begin- 
ning to the middle of August : they must have the rape 
consumed by the middle, or at latest by the end of Sep- 
tember, so that the wheat may be got sown on such poor 
damp soils, before I lie autumnal rains take place. The 
number of sheep must depend upon the goodness or bad- 
ness of the crop. But as many sheep must be employed 
as to eat the rape by the middle of September, or end of 
that month at the latest, for the reasons formerly given. 
The Burwell red wheat (so colled from a village m Cam- 
bridgeshire) is always preferred. Poor clays will not 
allow deep ploughing; consequently that operation must 
be governed by the depth of the soil. The land must be 
made as clean as any naked fallow. There is scarcely an 
instance known of a crop of wheat, sown after rape and 
eat off with sheep, being mildewed ; and the grain is ge- 
nerally well perlected. Mr Cullry lias known a crop of 
wheat after rape, upon a poor moorish thin clay soil, worth 
much more than the fee simple of the land that produced 
it. He lias frequently known laud, both alter rape and 
after naked fallow, in the same field; and invariably the rape 
wheat was better in every respect than that after naked 
fallow." (Husbandly of Scotland, vol. ii. appendix, p. 45.) 

1 3. Cabbages. 

The culture of cabbage in the fields is not c 
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upon a great scale, though very profitable crop* have been by themselves, either in autumn or spring, but rarely on Agrlcul. 

raked in particular situation*.' Hie variety cultivated for tillage land, the subject of the present chapter. ■»» 
< ^ v ^ y cattle is the large field cabbage, known by several names. The quantity of red clover and ryegrass sown on an f V7Xut~ 

It prefers a strong loam, which is to be prepared in much acre is exceedingly various, not only accordii 

the same manner as for potatoes or turnips, the plants less white or yellow clover is sown along « 

being dibbled along the top of each ridgclet any time when pasturage is intended ; but even when they are the 

from March to June, though the earliest crops are usually only kinds sown, the quantity is varied by the quality of 

the best. Plants to be used in March must be got from the soil, and the different purposes of hay, soiling, or one 

seed sown in the month of August preceding; but those year's pasture, to which the crop is to be applied. When 
planted out in May or J« 



or March. The after-culture 



is the object, more seed ought to be 
in horse Is necessary when the crop is to be cut green for 



the produce being from 35 and for hay, less may suffice than for cither of the 1 

1y used in the feed- Finely pulverized soils do not require so much seed as 



14. Clovers. 

Clovers enter largely into the succession of i 
all soils, and in every productive course of management. 
Before thev were introduced into cultivation, when land 



to 40 tons the acre, which is 

ing of milch cows, but sometimes also in fattening sheep clays oh which clover and ryegrass are very frequently 
and oxen. They are excellent food for ewes that have sown among autumn or winter-sown wheat, when there is 
newly dropt their lambs, as they produce abundance of more danger of a part of it perishing from being imper- 
fectly covered. In general, eight or ten pounds may be 
taken as the minimum quantity, though there have been 
instances of good crop* from less ; and from that to 14 
lbs. or more per English statute acre. Ryegrass, com- 
monly at the rate of a bushel per acre, but in many cases 
only half or two-thirds of a bushel, is mixed with this 
was exhausted by grain crops, it was necessary to leave it weight of clover, and both arc sown at the same time- 
in a state of comparative sterility for several years before The ryegrass may be either of the perennial or annual 
it was cither valuable as pasture, or again fit for carrying variety, as it is understood that the herbage is to be con- 
corn. But at present clovers are not only indispensable tinued for only one year ; and the annual is sometimes 
in the cultivation of white and green crops ahernate/t/ sown in preference, as producing a bulkier crop than the 
upon very rich soils, hut are the foundation of conivrtiUe perennial. 

husbandry on land that is not so rich as to permit of con- In the selection of clover and ryegrass seeds, particu- 
stant aration, and which therefore requires two or more tar attention should be paid to their quality and cleanness, 
years' pasturage at certain intervals. As the succession of The purple colour of the clover seed denotes that it ha* 
crops forms the subject of the following section, in which been ripe and well saved, and the seeds of weeds may be 
we shall have occasion to notice the great value of clover detected in it by narrow inspection if there be any ; but 
as a crop in the alternate and convertible systems of lias- various noxious weeds arc frequently mixed up with the 



bandrv, we shall here consider it without any particular 
reference to its general utility in that view. 

Red clover, or, as it is sometimes called, broad clover, 
is the kind most generally cultivated on land that carries 
while and green crops alternately, as it yields a larger 
produce for one crop than any of the other sorts. White 
and yellow clover are seldom sown with it, unless when 
several years' pasturage is intended. As ryegrass is almost 
invariably sown with clover, it will lie necessary to notice 
it also in this place. 
Sown with Clover and ryegrass arc sown broad-cast along with or 
corn. upon growing culmiferous corn crops of every kind, and 
are found to prosper almost equally well with spring-sown 
wheat, barley, and the early varieties of oat*. Being 
most generally sown in spring, they are usually put in 
immediately alter the soil has been pulverized by harrow- 
ing in the corn seed, and are themselves covered by one 
course more of the harrows ; or if the corn is drilled, thev 
are sown immediately before or after hand-hoeing, and 
the land is then finished by a course of the harrows. A 
lighter harrow is generally employed in covering grass- 
seeds than that used for corn. YY hen the land is under 



seeds of the ryegrass, which it is difficult either to dis- 
cover or to separate from them. Between the seeds of 
the annual and perennial ryegrass the difference is hardly Am 
discernible : and therefore, unless it is of his own growth, rvi 
the cultivator must depend in a great measure on the 
character of the person from whom he purchases it. Red 
clover from Holland or France has been found to die out 
in the season immediately after it has been cut or pas- 
tured ; while the English seed produces plants which 
stand over the second, many of them the third year ( Ge- 
neral Report of Scotland, vol. i. p. 587), thus remaining in 

of sowing. 

Clover and ryegrass, as has been already hinted, are 
made into haw cut green for being used in soiling, or de- 
pastured. A* we shall have occasion to speak again of 
hay-making, we shall here only notice the principal ope- 
rations. 

This sort of herbage ought always to be cut as close to Hay, 
the ground as possible ; and the soil, having been previ- 
ously cleared of any stones that might impede the scythe, 
and also levelled with a heavy roll 



heavy roller, admits of mowing 
an autumn-sown crop of wheat or other grain, though the being performed in a very uniform and perfect manner, 
clovers and ryegrass are still sown in spring, the proper unless the crop be lodged or broken down by wind, 
period must depend both upon its condition and the pro- Whatever part of the stems is left by the scythe is not 
gres* of the crop ; and it may be often advisable to only lost, but the after-growth is neither so vigorous new- 
break the crust formed on the surface of tenacious soils, so weighty as when the first cutting is taken as low a* 
by using the harrow before the clover* are sown, as well possible. 

rds to cover them. Sometimes the roller only is Clover and ryegrass are commonly all mown in June, Time of 

at this time ; and there are instances of clover though in the north sometimes not till near the end 

ng when sown without cither liar- July. The tim 



But it is con 



be very I 



of advantage to 
in spring; and 



July. 

be cut down 1 
may be as i 



of mowing must, indeed, be i 
of the plant*; but 



the seed's are 1 
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Apricul- the stems become hard and sapless, by being allowed to 
tw». bring their seed* toward* maturity, they are of little more 
value as provender than an equal quantity of the finer sort 
of straw of com. 

Hsy-msk. One of the best among the various modes of hay-mak- 
ing, at least for clover and ryegrass, may be described in 
a few words. As soon as the swath is thoroughly dry 
above, it is gendv turned over (not teddtd or scattered), 
without breaking' it. Sometimes this is done by the hand, 

prevent the swath from being broken, tliat they will not 
permit the use of the ruke-shaft. The grass, » hen turn- 
ed over in the morning of a dry day, is put into cocks in 
the afternoon. The mode of iierfonning this is very simple 
and exiieditious ; and none but women, boys, and girls, 
under the eye of a confidential servant, are usually employ- 
ed. If the crop is heavy, a row of cocks is placed in the 
middle ridge ot three, and if light, of live ridges, A dis- 
tinct company of carriert and rakers is allotted to every 
such number of ridges ; and the separate companies pro- 
ceed each on its own ground, in the same manner as in 
reusing grain, which occasions a degree of competition 
among them for dispatch, clean raking, ami neat well-built 
cocks. The carriert gather the hay, and carry it to llie 
ridge where the cock is to be built, by one ot the most 
experienced hands. A raker follows the carrier, taking up 
and bringing to the cocks the remains of the swath. There 
may be in general about five people employed about each 
row of cocks ; a carrier and ruker on each side of the ridge 
on which the cocks arc placed, and a person on the ridge, 
who builds them. Hut when the crop is not weighty, more 
rakers ore required, aa a greater «|iace must be gone over. 

As the cocks arc thus placed in a line, it is easy to put 
two or more into one afterwards ; and the larger cocks 
mar be speedily drawn together, to be put into tramp- 
ricks, by means of ropes thrown round their bottoms, and 
drugged along by a borse. It is impossible to lay down 
any rules for the management of hay after it is put into 
cocks ; one thing is, however, always attended to, not to 
shake out, scatter, or expose the hay oftcner than is real- 
ly necessary for its preservation. Sometimes the cocks 
have been put up so large, that they never required to go 
to a tramp-rick, but were carted to the stack-yard, with- 
out ever being broken, and put up in alternate layers with 
aid hay. But where this is attempted, there must not be 
much clover. The practice of mixing the new with the 
old hay is, however, a good one, and saves a great ileal of 
time and labour, at the same time that the old hay is much 
improved by the mixture. 

The best managers disapprove of spreading out the 
swaths of clover and ryegrass, though this is often neces- 
sary with natural grasses, which arc cut and harvested 
later in the season. The more the swath is kept unbroken, 
the bay is the greener and the more fragrant. 

Another mode of hay-making, said to have been original- 
ly practised in Lancashire, has been found to answer well 
in the moist atmosphere of the west of Scotland. This is 
called tippling or rippling ; and, if the grass be dry, the 
operation begins as soon as it is mown. " In making a 
upple, a person, with his right hand, rolls the swath in- 
wards, until he has a little bundle ; then the same is done 
by the left, until both meet, and form 8 to I'-i pounds, or 
nearly so. This bundle is then set up against the legs, 
or between the feet ; a rope is twisted off the grass, while 
the bundle is supported in this manner, and tied round it, 
Bear its top ; and from the top are drawn up a few strag- 
gling stems, which are twisted, to make the tipple taper to 
a point, and give it as much a conical shape as possible. 
If the crop is strong, there is a row of tipples placed on 



each swath ; if light, two of these arc put into one row. Agrlcul. 

After standing a few hours they become so smooth on the 

outside, that the heaviest rains seldom wet them through ; S ^V* 1 ' 

and when wet. they are soon dried again in good weather. 

As soon as ready, they arc put into the summer-rick, or, if 

very dry, even into the winter-stack, but are never opened 

out or tediltd to make them dry, as they never require it. 

By this method not a blade is lost, and the hay is nearly 

as green as a leaf dried in a book. In a moderate crop, 

one woman will tipple to one mower, and a woman will 

rake to two tipplers or two swathcrs. But where the crop 

is strong, it may require three women to keep pace with 

two mowers. After the hay is put up in this manner, the 

crop may be considered as secure, though it may continue 

wet weather for a considerable length ot time." ( General 

Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 1 1.) 

Hay is commonly carried to the stack-yard, and built Stacking, 
either in circular or oblong stacks (the latter form being 
most generally approved of), and carefully thatched, as lias 
been already observed in regard to com. It is never ad- 
visable to allow this kind of hay to become heated in any 
considerable degree in the stack, though a slight exuda"- 
tion, with a very gentle warmth, is usually perceptible, 
both in the field ricks and in the stacks, for a few days 
after they are built ; but this is quite a different tiling from 
that intentional heating, carried so far, in many instances, 
as to terminate in conflagration. 

The weight of hay from clover and ryegrass varies, ac- Produce 
cording to the soil and the season, from one to three tons per * 
per English acre, as it is taken from the tramp-ricks ; but 
after being stacked and kept till spring, (he weight is 
found to be diminished 326 or 30 per cent. Its price per 
ton depends entirely on situation : at a distance from towns 
or large villages, in ordinary seasons, the price is usually 
very low, and the whole of it is generally consumed on the 
farm that produced it. Its intrinsic value as fodder, in 
comparison with the straw of beans or peas, may be in the 
proportion of three to two ; and with the finest straw of 
com crops, in the proportion of two to one. 

Many intelligent cultivators consider ryegrass as a very Objections 
severe crop for the soil; and it is alleged that wheat does loi ve- 
nd succeed well after the herbage with which it is inter- A*** 
mixed in any considerable quantity. Other plants have 
accordingly been recommended as a substitute for rye- 
grass, and cocksfoot ( Itactylit glomerata ) has been tried, 
apparently with great success, by Mr Coke of Holkham, 
in Norfolk, and others. But this is a very coarse grass 
when allowed to rise to any height, and the use of it for 
hav has not yet been fully ascertained. 

When the hay crop is cut and removed, there is com- 
monly a vigorous after-growth, which may be either cut or 
pastured. As this consists almost exclusively of red clover, 
and is extremely succulent, it is seldom made into hay, 
owing to the difficulty of getting it thoroughly dried at u 
late period of summer, when other more urgent operations 
usually employ all the labourers of a farm. If it be cut 
for this purpose, the best method of saving it is, to mix it 
up with straw, which will absorb a part of its juices. It is 
often cut green, as a part of the soiling system ; or, where 
a sheep stock is kept, pastured by the old ewes, or other 
sorts, that are to be fattened the ensuing winter on 
turnips. 

On all farms under correct management, a part of this Soiling, 
crop is cut green for the working horses, often lor milch 
cows, and in some instances both for growing and fatten- 
ing cattle. This mode of consuming it is known by the 
name of toiling. There can be no doubt of the advantages 
of this practice in regard to horses and cows ; but for 
young and for tuttening beasts, a sufficient number of 
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experiment* are not known to have been yet made with 
any great degree of accuracy. Young animals require 
' exercise in the open air, and probably will not be found to 
thrive to well in houses or fold-yards, during summer, as 
on postures ; and though in every case there is a great 
saving of food, the long, woody, and comparatively naked 
stems of the plants, with leaves always more or less 
withered, arc perhaps not so valuable in the production of 
beef on fattening stock, as a much smaller weight of herb- 
age taken in by pasturing. .Milch cows, however, are so 
impatient of heat and insects, that this way of feeding 
them, at least for a part of the day, in warm weather, 
ought to be more generally adopted ; and the convenience 
of having working horses always at hand, besides (hut they 
fill their stomachs speedily, is of no leas importance than 
economy. 1 

In feuding cattle with green clover, attention must be 
paid to prevent swelling or hoeing, which is very apt to 
take place when they are first put on this food, especially 
if it be wet with rain or dew ; and cattle arc exposed to 
thia danger, whether they are sent to depasture the clover, 
or have it cut and brought home to them ; though, if the 
plants be somewhat luxuriant, the danger is greater in the 
former case. After being accustomed to this rich food 
for a few days, during 



sparingly, the danger is 



eing accustomed to tins ncl 
5 which it should bc^ given 



been sown with the ryegrass, a great part of it disappears Agnail. 

by that time, and forms but a small portion of the second '«»■ 
year's cutting. <— *-v^-> 

The seed of red clover is saved with more labour and Clnver 
difficulty. As the plant docs not perfect its seed early in ■'. 
summer, it is necessary to take off the first growth, either 
by feeding or cutting. In the first case, it is eaten uO 
about the end of May, frequently by ewes and lambs ; and 
this is understood to be an advantageous practice, because 
the land is less exhausted, and the green food, is of great 
value for stock in the spring months. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, to cut the first growth for a hay crop . and 
this should be done earlier than usual. 

Hie growth thus reserved for seed must be suffered to 
remain till the husks become perfectly brown, when it is 
cut and harvested in the usual manner, leaving it on the 
field till it is very dry and crisp, that the seeds may be- 
come more fully hardened : it may then be laid up dry, tn 
be tlureshed out at the farmer's convenience. 

Much labour and expense are necessary in separating Scoh fur 
the seed from the capsule or seed-coat, especially when ; 
it is effected by threshing, which seldom costs less thun 
from five to six or seven shillings per bushel. By the use 
be done much cheaper. 

be from 



8a*it« of 



flyegrms 



milch cows, in 
ties of wet clover. 

We have hitherto spoken of red 
as cultivated for the sake of the si 
shall now add a few words about the 
ed when the object is to save their seeds. Ryegrass 
is gathered in almost every part of Britain, but clover 
can seldom be saved in any profitable quantity in the 
northern porta. In Scotland, red clover is never cultivat- 
ed for seed. 

The common practice in regard to ryegrass is, to let 
the mixed crop of that and clover stand till the seeds of 
the former have attained a considerable degree of ripeness, 
when it is cut down and made into hay in the usual man- 
ner ; and the seeds of the ryegrass are separated by the 
use of the flail, commonly before the hay is put into the 
field-ricks. Sometimes, when but a small quantity is 
wanted, the buy is merely shaken well upon a cloth, when 
it is building in the stack-yard ; or afterwards, in the stable- 
loft, before it is put into the horses' racks. But in all of 
these methods, in order to obtain good seed, the clover 
must remain uncut beyond the proper season ; and it is 
thus materially injured in quality, while the value of the 
ryegrass seed, in such a crop, is merely a secondary con- 
sideration. 

When seed is the principal object of the culture of rye- 
grass, it ought not to be mixed with clover at ail, though 
it may be sown along with any of the kinds of com already 
mentioned ; and it is treated the year after in every respect 
us a crop of corn ; bound up in sheaves, built in stacks, 
threshed with the flail, and dressed by the winnowing- 
machine, in the same manner. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the annual and 
perennial varieties of ryegrass has led to the practice, in 
some places, of cutting or pasturing the first year's crop, 
and taking a crop for seed in the second year. If the 
growth of the ryegrass plants be close and vigorous the 
second year, there is reason to be satisfied that the seed 
is of the perennial variety ; and though red clover has 



of mills the work may Ix 
The produce in seed 
four or live bushels per i 



two to three h 




But there is 



i great 

of clover seed, from the iate- 
of the season at which it becomes ripe ; and the fer- 
tility of the soil is considerably impaired bv such a crop. 
Yet the high value of the seed is a great inducement to 
the saving of it, in favourable situations. (Dickson's 
Practical Affrieulture, vol. ii. p. 863.) 
When it is intended to retain the land a . 

of red clover is 




of which are, white 

rule can be laid 



proper quantity of each of these kinds ; in 
and white clover are sown in equal prop 
others the latter is made greotlv to pred 



proportions, and in 
greatly to predominate. The 
yellow clover and ribwort are not often sown at the 
rate of more than two or three pounds per acre. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that in this case the ryegrass 
should always be of the perennial sort. 

When permanent pasture is the object, a still greater 
variety of seeds has been recommended. But as cultiva- 
tors are by no means agreed on this point, and aa the dif- 
ferent kinds and proportions which are thought best 
adapted to different soils have none of them the sanction 
of extensive experience, we shall refer the reader to the 
third volume of Communiralnmt to the Board of Agricui- 
ture, which is wholly occupied with essays an the best 
means of breaking up old grass-lands, and restoring them 
alter a few years to permanent pasture. 

15. Lucerne. 

This is a deep-rooting perennial plant, that sends up nu- 
merous tall clover-like shoots, which bear blue or violet-co- 
loured flowers. It is much cultivated in the south of Eu- 
rope, and has also been found to answer in some parts of 
England, though the principal seat of its culture is Kent. 
The Roman writers JM He Rtutiea extol this plant beyond 
all reasonable bounds, and are very minute in their direc- 
tions about its cultivation. Lucerne requires a very deep, 
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AgricuW friable soil, inclining to sand, with a subsoil of a similar cha- 
^J^^, racter. It is sown, either in drills or broad-cast, in March or 

tity of seed* being from 15 to 20 pounds if sown m the hitter 
way, and from 8 to 12 if in the former. It must always 
be kept free from weeds, and should be top-dressed with 
dune or other manure at least every five or six years. Some 
prefer giving it a slight dressing every spring. It is con- 
sumed in much the same way as clover, either in a green 
state, or after being made into hay. In some very favour- 
able situations it admits of being cut five times in the 
course of the summer. It is an excellent food in its green 
state, both for horses and milch cows : and if it be equal in 
the quantity of its produce to a full crop of red clover, 
and continue in a productive state for nine or ten years 
with only the expense of occasional top-dressings, it 
would appear to be entitled to a preference on all suitable 
soils and situations. The failure of clover on lands where 
it has been long or too frequently grown, a fact which 
seems to be generally admitted, may induce our farmers 
to make trials of lucerne in places where it is yet very 
little known ; and it may possibly in time become so in- 
ured to our climate as to answer in parts of* the island 
where it is now thought unlikely to succeed. Though it 
can never come into our rotations like red clover, on lands 
kept under an alternate course of corn and green crops, 
not attaining its most productive state in a single year, 
yet it may be introduced upon those soils which require 
to be kept from the plough, and in pasture for several 
years, before they are restored to tillage. 

16. Suintfoitt, 

Saimfoin. This is also a deep-rooting perennial plant, suited to 
dry, warm, chalky soils. It is sown in February or March, 
at the rate of about four bushels to the acre, sometimes 
along with barley or other kinds of grain ; is ready for be- 
ing mown the second year, and may last from seven to 
ten years, though in its greatest perfection in about three 
years. The produce in nay is from 1J ton to 2 tons per 
acre. It is mown for soiling or hay, or pastured in the 
same way as clover. If the crop is" chiefly taken off by 
mowing, it must be occasionally top-dressed with manure 

} or peat ashes. 

17. Flax and Hemp. 

Flax. The soil most proper for flax is one that is deep, friable, 

and rather moist. It often succeeds well in lands taken 
up from grass, or after only one crop of com. In Ireland 
it is usually sown by the small farmers after potatoes. 
The land must be well pulverized before the seed is sown, 
cleared of stones or roots, and rolled after the seed is put 
in. The usual time of sowing is from the middle of March 
to the end of April. Dutch seed is in the highest esti- 
mation, affording a greater produce than the American 
seed, and a finer quality than the Riga. The after -cul- 
ture consists in taking up the weeds as they rise, — a very 
tedious process if the land be at all foul, as it can only be 
done by the hand, — and in some cases in the further use 
of the roller. The crop is raised by pulling up the plants 
by the root : immediately after, they arc put into a pool 
to be steeped or watered ; and, when taken out of the 
pool, spread out upon grass-land to dry and bleach. The 
time allowed for steeping and bleaching varies with the 
condition of the plant and the state of the weather, but 
need seldom exceed 10 or 12 days for each. But both these 
processes may be dispensed with by the use of Hill and 
Bundy'a patent machines, by which the entire preparation 
may be completed in six days. The produce in seed, 
when that is the object, is from 6 to 8, and sometimes as 



high as 10 or 12 bushels per acre. The beat of it is kept Agricul. 
for sowing again, the next quality is crushed for oil, and tare, 
the inferior is boiled or steamed for cattle. The cake i t -^^ / 
self, or the residuum after the oil has been expressed from 
the seed, is alone a valuable article in the fattening of live 
stock and in the rearing of calves. The produce of flax 
in fibre may vary from 3 cwts. to half a ton the acre. 

Hemp requires a deep, black, vegetable soil, somewhat Htup. 
inclined to moisture ; and the preparation and season for 
sowing, and the after-culture and management, are all 
nearly the same as for flax. But the male plants arc 
usually taken up four or five weeks before the female, so 
as to give the latter time to ripen their seeds. 

Flux and hemp, when allowed to ripen their seeds, are 
considered exhausting crops, even more so than corn | 
and, in most parts of Britain, are so uncertain in their 
produce, that their cultivation has hitherto been very li- 
mited. But a great deal of flax is raised in Ireland. 

18. Hops. 

The hop has been long cultivated extensively in seve- Hops, 
ral parts of England, and would probably answer in the 
south of Ireland ; but it is not adapted to the climate of 
Scotland. In the most favourable situations it is a most 
precarious crop, sometimes yielding large profits, and at 
others scarcely defraying the expenses of management. 
The soils most favourable to the growth of hops arc clays 
and strong deep loams, with a dry, friable subsoil. 

" When it is intended to make a new plantation, the Planting, 
best method is to have cuttings from approved stock 
planted out the year before they are wanted in the hop- 
ground, as the use of plants instead of cuttings not only 
gains a year, but they are more certain to flourish, as 
many of "the cuttings will not take root in a dry season, 
unless they are watered, which is seldom resorted to. A 
small piece of moist land is sufficient to raise plants for 
many acres, and at little expense. If the ground be in 
grass, some would pare and bum the surface, and take a 
crop of grain, which is not so advisable as paring and 
digging in the sods. TV.- land is worked with a spade, and 
set out into ridges of H yards wide, and two yards be- 
tween each, having a strip of grass (called a pillar) next 
every ridge, and an open drain between every two pillars, 
the depth of which must vary according to the soil, some 
being less than one foot, and others nearly four feet in 
depth. Three rows of plants, or, as they arc termed, 
hills, are made upon each ridge, which should intersect 
each other. They are generally nearly two yards distant 
in the rows, so tli.it about 1300 are the usual number of 
hills in a statute acre ; but as some grounds, where only 
two poles are set at each hill, are in narrower ridges, the 
number of hills is consequently greater. Small sticks 
arc proper to tie the bines up to the first year, then small 
poles for a year or two, the size of which should be gra- 
dually increased. Some set two poles to every hill, which 
is proper for ground producing luxuriant bines ; but on 
clay land, three poles are set in a triangular form to the 
hills on the two outside rows of each ridge, and only two 
in the middle row. Many additional poles, longer than 
the rest, called catch-poles, are also set to take the bines 
as they run beyond the lesser poles. Where the bine is 
weak, three heads arc commonly trained up each pole ; 
though two are better, if strong. 'I "heir course round the 
pule is the contrary to that of the kidney-bean. If the 
ground intended for a new plantation is not clean from 
couchgrass, a complete fallow is essential, whether it is 
grass or stubble ; and a crop of turnips may be taken to 
advantage if the land is proper for their growth, and can 
be made clean, as hops are planted in March. 
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" The expense of taking ap hop-ground is from five to 
six pounds per acre, as the price of planting varies with 
the mode pursued ; and if the drains are required to be 
deep, or the soil is particularly strong, a still greater sum 
will be expended ; to which may be added 1-25 per acre 
for poles, before the ground has its full quantity ; and also 
the rent, taxes, Ac. and the working for three years, be- 
fore many hops can be expected. A substantial building 
for an oast or kiln cannot be erected for L.IOO, if it has 
store-rooms necessary for only five acres. The following 
are termed the annual orders :— Digging the ground com- 
pletely over, hoeing the earth from the hills, and cutting 
off the stock a little above the root, which are called 



pickling and cutting ; poling, which is currying the poles 
from the stacks, and setting them down to the hills with 
a round implement shod with iron, and called a poy, hav- 



Tsliiig 
crop. 



poy, 

ing a crutch at the top, and a peg through the middle 
to tread upon ; tying the bines round the poles with 
rushes, and pulling up the superfluous bines ; hoeing the 
ground all over with a hoe of large dimensions ; wheeling 
and laying manure upon every hill ; covering the manure 
with the soil, which is done by scraping the ground over 
with a hoc, and is called hilling ; and stacking, which is 
carrying and setting up the poles into heaps or sucks, 
after the crop has been taken. The annual expense of 
these orders varies from L.2. 15s. to L-3. fig. per acre. 

<* As to the manure most proper for the hop-culture, 
good stable dung is much used, and is preferred to the 
manure made by cattle, as the latter encourages ants on 
strong ground. Woollen rags are the best for forcing a 
luxuriant bine, and, if used with judgment, are excellent 
for clay ground ; but they are apt to make die hops small, 
if too many arc used. Malt culm and dove manure are 
excellent ; and one complete dressing with lime is very 
serviceable for strong ground, 
the ,l When the crop is ripe, a proper number of pickers are 
procured, for whom are provided light wooden frames, 
called binges : they are clothed with hop-bagging, into 
which the hops are picked off the poles by women and 
children, having them brought by men, who take them up 
by cutting the bines about a foot above the ground, and 
drawing up the poles by an instrument called a dragon. 
Each binge has from four to six pickers, and a man at- 
tends to one or two binges, according to the crop ; he 
strips the bines from the poles as they are picked, and 
lays them in heaps ready for stacking ; fie also carries the 
hops to the kilns, if near, or to a cart as they are mea- 
sured from the binge. It is necessary to have a supply of 
cokes in the kilns to dry the hops, which are spread on a 
hair-cloth which is upon an upper open floor of wood, 
above the fire or fires, every noon and midnight, whilst 
the picking continues. They are stirred repeatedly, and, 
when cured, are turned off into the store-room, to be put 
into hags and pockets (after they have been there about 
a week ), which is done by fixing each bog (being first le- 
gally marked with the grower's name, &c.) in a frame, 
and treading the hops in. The excise-officer, who at- 
tends during the season, then weighs them, and charges 
2d. per pound for the duty, when they become marketable- 
ex- " From the foregoing particulars, it will appear that 
there is scarcely any hop ground but costs yearly upwards 
of L.12 per acre (exclusive of the picking and duty, which 
may exceed 1*20 per acre, or be very little) ; and there 
are other grounds in which upwards of I. .20 per acre are 
annually expended; so the average may be said to be 
about Lid per acre, without the picking, drying, and 
duty. 

" If a good plantation produces 10 cwt. per acre in a 
crop year, which are sold at L.j per cwt, the annual ex- 



penses being L.20, and the picking, &c. and duty L.20, 
the profit will be L.10 ; and admitting that the same 
ground pays all expenses in a blight year, and supposing 
that to be every third year, the profits would be nearly 
L.7 per acre annually ; but, as the foregoing crop cannot 
be expected on any ground every other year, the produce 
of the third year may be stated at 5 cwt. per acre, at 8 
guineas per cwt, deducting the annual expenses, L.20, 
and the picking and duty, L.12. 

"This plant is extremely liable to disasters, from its Hops ex- 
first putting up in the spring, until the time of picking the M°sed to 
crop, which is in September. Snails or slugs ants and J™* 1 ri<k 
fleas, are formidable enemies in the first instance. Frosta^jy 
are inimical to its growth ; and the bines are frequently ulm i%. 
blighted, even after they have reached the top of the 
pole*. Small green flies, and other insects, which make 
their appearance in the months of May and June, when 
the wind is about north-east, often greatly injure them | 
and they are subject to take damage by high winds from 
the south-west. The best situation for a plantation, 
therefore, is a southern aspect, well shaded on three sides, 
either by hills or planting, which is supposed to be the 
chief protection that can be given them. We have taken 
these observations on hops from an able communication 
by Mr Parkinson, himself a hop-grower, given in the Far- 
mer's Magazine, vol. xvi. 

On a suitable soil, a hop plantation may continue for 
fifteen years or more, but commonly begins to fall off 
about the tenth year. The expense of forming one has been 
estimated in all at from L.70 to L.100 per acre. One ob- 
jection to the cultivation of hops is, that they require a 
great deal of dung, which in most cases can only be pro- 
cured by abstracting it from the tillage-lands. On the 
it is admitted, that upon suitable soils, and 
they moke a very profitable re- 



19. Crop* occasionally cultivated. 
Under this head we may notice a few plants, which, Crops oc- 



though of some local importance, cannot be considered as cssionsJly 
forming an object to agriculturists generally. cultivated. 

1. The Fuller * Thistle or Teazle, the heads of which Fuller's 
are used for raising the nap on woollen cloths. It is grown thistle, 
in Essex and the west of England. 

2. Wood. This is now chiefly cultivated in Lincoln- Wosil. 
shire. It is used in dyeing, as a basis for black and other 
colours. 

S. Weld or Dyer's Weed is cultivated in some parts of Weld. 
England, chiefly in Essex, and used for giving a yellow 
colour to cotton, Sec. 

4. Sparry (speryula arvetuis), which is a diminutive Spurry. 
annual weed, that grows on dry, sandy corn lands in most 

parts of Europe. In Germany and the Netherlands it is 
sown on corn stubbles, and fed off with sheep; and is 
said to enrich the milk of cows, and improve the quality of 
mutton. Some writers have recommended its cultivation 
in England, where it probably would not pay the expense 
of seed and labour. 

5. Fiarin. 'I"hi» plant has been strongly recommended, Florin, 
within these few years, by the late Dr Richardson of Ire- 
land, as suitable, not for meadows or hay ground only, but 

also for arable land ; and for this reason it is noticed here. 
In consequence of that gentleman's writings, trials were 
made of it upon a variety of soils in different parts of Scot- 
land, particularly and upon a large scale at Oalswinton 
in Dumfries-shire ; and the result seems to be, that though 
a heavy crop of it may certainly be procured on mossy or 
peaty soils, yet that upon all other descriptions of land 
it is not by any means so valuable as the crops already iu 
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Agricul- use. It does not admit of being pastured, affords only one 
lure, cutting in the year, requires to be top-dressed with ashes 
v -^ v ^ fc/ or other manure ; and alter all, upon moderately dry soils, 
the produce is of very little value. We have seen a crop 
of it upon rather dry land, under the management pre- 
scribed by the doctor himself, which would scarcely pay 
the expense of cutting and carrying to die farm-yard. 
Still we think it deserves the notice of those who possess 
moss lands, as there can be no doubt of its having yielded 
u large produce under the doctors own management, and 
we believe also on a similar soil at Dalswinton. It is cer- 
tainly relished by horses and other lire stock. 
Buck 0. Suck Wheat. In this country buck wheat is chiefly 

wheat cultivated for feeding poultry, pigeons, and hogs : though 
it is also used in the distilleries, and occasionally the meal 
is made into thin cakes for bread. It will grow on almost 
any soil, and may produce on an average from 3 to 4 
quarters the acre. The season of sowing is the last week 
of April, or lirst week of May. When allowed to stand 
for a crop, there is nothing worthy of particular notice in 
its after-culture or management ; but some think it of most 
value when ploughed down green, as a preparation for 
other crops. 

Maizr- Maize or Indian Com is now under trial in this coun- 

try by Mr William Cohort t, who is very sanguine of suc- 
cess. It has been hitherto considered as a crop quite ui>- 
suited to the climate of Britain. 

Kelp. & Kelp, 'flic plants from which this substance is made 

can hardly he suid to belong to agriculture, yet it is never- 
theless of too much importance in many |>arts of Scot- 
land and Ireland to be passed over without notice. It is 
made from different varieties of the fuei, among which the 
fncus resicttlosus is considered the most productive. The 
plants which grow on the sea-coast are cut in the sum- 
mer months, and dried and burned in a rude sort of kiln 
on tin' spot. It is of great importance to preserve them 
from the rain when they have been laid out to dry. The 
plants may be cut when two or three years old. There 
are immense tracts on the coast of the mainland and 
islands of Scotland, where it is thought kelp might be 
produced merely by putting down stones upon the vacant 
spaces. During the late war, the best sorts of kelp some- 
times sold for L.20 per ton, and the land-owners derived 
a very considerable profit from its manufacture ; but since 
the peace, barilla having come again into our market at a 
reduced price, that of kelp has fallen so low as to yield 
little or no profit, after defraying the necessary expenses. 
The principal consumption of kelp is in the manufacture 
of glass and soap. The barilla plant itself, it is believed, 
might be tried in this country, with a reasonable prospect 
of success. It has been introduced into France, where 
the produce was found to be as good in quality as that 
procured from Alicant. But the most important step, 
perhaps, would be to improve the manufacture of our own 
kelp ; a point to which the Highland Society of Scotland 
has very properly given much of its attention of late, and 
in whose publications a great deal of useful information 
will be found upon the subject. 

Kelp- The fallowing account of the manufacture in the island 

suiting. of Harris, one of the western isles of Scotland, is from the 
6th volume of the Prise Assays and Transactions of that 
Society, published in 1824. 

" 1. The quantity of kelp manufactured on the farm uf 

Strond this season was 1 15 tons. 
" 2. All the kelp was made from cut-ware of two years' 

growth. 

• 3. The plants used were, fneus nodosus, or lady-ware; 
fucus rrticulosvs, or bell-ware ; and J'ucus terrains, 
or black-ware. 



" It may not be superfluous to remark, that all the kelp Agrk-ul- 
made of cut-ware is from these different plants, and that tin*, 
they are always mixed together, as the different varieties *~*"v"^/ 
grow on kelp-shores generally, and in the following or- 
der : — The fucus nodotus grows on tliat part of the shore 
between high-water spring-tides and high-water neap- 
tides; and mucous bell-ware, named gnrpack by the ma- 
nufacturers, is interspersed with it. As these kinds of 
ware are but seldom covered by the sea, they are short, 
and only a little of them can be obtained. 1 he fucus vt- 
siculosus, or bell-ware, grows on that part of the shore 
between high-water neap-tides and low-water neap-tides. 
From the circumstance of this ware being alternately 
covered by the sea and exposed to the air fur nearly the 
same space of time, it grows stronger than any of the 
other varieties ; is consequently more plentiful, and most 
productive. That part uf it which grows near low-water- 
mark neap-tides is of a thinner texture, and is called 
floating-ware, or gleumek. The fueus terrains, or black- 
ware, grows between low-water neap-tides and low-water 
spring-tides ; this variety of ware is plentiful on such 
snores as are flat, and which only ebb with spring-tides- 
Black-ware makes good kelp, but is not so productive, 
from its thin texture. 

" Different varieties of tangle-ware appear lower down 
than the black-ware at low-water spring-tides, but are not 
cut for kelp-making in those parts, and arc only used 
when drifted ashore for making cast-tpart kelp. 
" 4. The specimens of Strond kelp now sent to the So- 
ciety were taken without any pains of selection, 
from about tio tons of the kelp; each specimen 
sent being taken from different kelp-kilns, contain- 
ing from 2 to 2| tons of kelp each. All the kelp 
made on the farm was equal in quality to the spe- 
cimens sent, with the exception of about ti tons, 
which were made in a bay into which there is a 
run of fresh water, and where the ware is only 
covered with salt water with spring-tides. Kelp 
made of such ware contains less of the alkaline 
salts than when it is made from that which grows 
on strong tide-ways. 
" 5. Hie kelp from which the specimens were taken was 
sold by Messrs Macdonald and Kavenscroft, agents, 
Liverpool, for I.. 10. 6s. 
" 6. The process of manufacturing this kelp is as follows, 
and though similar, may be found to differ in some 
respects from the general mode of kelp-making. 
Wherein 1 consider this difference lies I will point 
out, by underscoring that part of the description 
of the process. 

" 1. The ware is cut off the rocks with a common 
hook, similar to that used for shearing (reaping), 
but stronger, and having a rougher edge. 

" 2. (are is taken to land the ware on clean 
spreading ground ; and if any sand or mud is found 
to stick to the ware, it is always washed before 
landing it. 

" 3, 'Hie ware is sprrad out evenr dry day, and 
made into small cocks at night. When in this way 
it is found to be pretty dry, it is made into larger 
cocks, and left to heat in them fur sir ur eight days ; 
but if the ware is of that description which I have 
mentioned above as growing in bays into which 
there is a run of water, tuck ware is always left in 
Ittrge corks for IS or 20 days. 

" 4. The ware being thus secured, a dry day with 
a good breeze of wind is watched for, in order to 
bum it. 

" & The kelp-kilns are constructed of middle- 
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of hard texture , and built up care- 
lessly ; the outside* of the kilna are covered with 
turf: the length of each kiln is from Li to 18 feet, 
breadth 2 1 feet, height 2 feet- They are made on 
the surface of the ground, and on the firmest sward 
they can find. 

" 6. The process of burning is as follows : — 
A small bundle of straw or heather is set on lire ; 
the dryest part of the ware is placed over this, 
and gradually added, until the flames become ge- 
neral through the kiln ; then the ware to be burnt 
is thrown in, little by little, till the whole is re- 
duced to ashes. If, however, it happens that the 
day is too calm, or that the ware is not sufficiently 
dry, so that the ashes cool and cake into white 
crusts, the manufacturer stops burning any more, 
until he navies all the ashes in the hiln ; then com- 
mences burning again, and goes on in this way 
until he has the whole thoroughly burnt. Want 
of attention to this method leaves kelp of a white 
colour and porous texture. 

" 7. The last process is the raking or working 
of the ashes with an iron with a wooden handle, 
made for the purpose, until the whole is brought 
into a solid semi-vitrified state. Most manufac- 
turers commence this process immediately utter 
the last part of the ware is put into the kiln, and 
when a good deal of the ware is not sufficiently 
burnt, and of a black colour. The Strond manu- 
facturers, however, do not commence raking the 
ashes for at least half an hour after the last of the 
ware is put on, so that the whole may be t tho- 
roughly burnt. Want of attention to this particu- 
lar leaves kelp of an ugly black colour. 

" The raking of the ashes is simply done by 
working the kelp-irons through it until the whole 
becomes a semi-vitrified mass. Three or four men 
are employed at this process ; if fewer, the ashes 
will not be sufficiently worked, and consequently 
a great part of them must be mixed in the next 
burning. 

" Finally, The kelp is broken into pieces of about 
2 c*fti ; these are made into conical heaps, covered 
with dry ware, and over that is placed a layer of 
turf, which secures the kelp tolerably well, if 
early shipped.™ 

Ses-ersss. 9. Sea -grass (zostera marina) is a plant which abounds 
in the Orkney Islands, and has lately come into use for 
stuffing chairs, mattresses, and other sorts of furniture in 
which horse-hair was formerly used. When properly 
prepared, it is found to be elastic and durable, and is not 
subject to the attacks of those insects which often infest 
mattresses made of wool or cotton. 

The following account of this plant is taken from the 
Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society, 
vol. vi. and was written in IH23. 

" The zostera generally grows at such depths as to be 
left nearly dry by the ebbing of spring-tides. 

" The "leaves remain attached to the stem until the 
month of September, and during the autumn and begin- 
ning of winter ore thrown ashore in large quantities. 

" As this plant floats near the surface of the water, it 
is always driven before the wind : unlike the 
plants of these islands, which (with 
resiculosus, whose air-vessels keep it afloat)" ren 
the bottom, and are forced ashore, against the 
the ground-swell or reflux of the waves. 

"The sea-grass is used bv the inhabitants of these 
islands as manure for their fields, for which purpose it is 
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cither gathered into heaps with other marine plants, and Agricul. 
allowed to ferment before being applied to the land, or ture - 
formed into compost with earth, litter, &n. ; in both of v "^ v " s - / 
which ways it is found to answer well. 

" It is also used by the poorer classes of labourers or 
cottars as thatch for their houses, and in this way forms 
a good defence against the violent winds and heavy rains 
of their rude climate, for two years. 

" Its application as a substitute for horse-hair, in stuf-A subsli. 
fing mattresses and furniture, was unknown in these 'ate fur 
islands until the attention of a few individuals was de-! ,or,e- ' uir 
voted to it by the offer of a premium by the Highland J" ' 
Society of Scotland, for its preservation for that purpose, 
and with a view to its introduction as a useful article of 
manufacture. 

" The list of premiums offered by the society happen- 
ing to come into the hands of the writer of this brief and 
imperfect sketch during last autumn, he conceived he 
might employ some of his people profitably in collecting, 
washing, and drying the grass for sale. The season being 
unluckily too far advanced for procuring any large quan- 
tity, he prepared, by way of experiment, 1 ton 3 cwts. 
14 lbs. which bis agent has since sold to the manager of 
the Asylum for the Industrious Blind at Edinburgh, at 
the rate of 12s. 9d. per cwt. On this quantity, which 
grossed I— 1 4. lis. his net profit did not exceed L.8; but 
this partly arose from inexperience in the mode of pre- 
paring it. On a quantity amounting to nearly three tons, 
which he has got ready for market within these few weeks, 
the expenses of washing, drying, and picking, have not 
amounted to more than half of the charge on the smaller 
quantity first noticed. The first was carefully washed 
twice in vessels filled with fresh water, and dried quickly, 
and then any sea-weed that had floated ashore with it 
picked out when dry. The hut was carted to a fresh- 
water lake, and steeped during a week, when it was taken 
out, and picked by boys and young girls while spread wet 
upon the ground. If properly steeped, exposure to drought 
for one day will make it sufficiently dry for packing. When 
dry, core must be taken, if the weather is windy, to ga- 
ther it into heaps or cocks, otherwise it may be blown 
away, being then extremely light. The first quantity 
prepared was sent to market in large bags of sacking, of 
the size of wool-packuges, very hard packed; yet that 
small quantity required 14 bags to contain it. The last 
has been twisted into ropes, of the thickness of a man's 
waist, and then compactly made up in nets formed of 
ropes made of bent-grass. 

" Tiie zostera is a plant of a very imperishable nature, 
and may be kept for any length of time in fresh or salt 
water, without any apparent decay. Should a sufficient 
demand arise for this grass, at a fair price, any quantity 
could be collected in the Orkney Islands that tne market 
could require ; and it would furnish a species of labour well 
adapted to old people past hard work, and young people 
not yet able for hard work. The wages generally given 
for such sort of work at present is 6d. per day, which is 
more than can be earned by plaiting straw, the staple 
employment of young people in the Orkney Islands." 
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Agrirul- tice and writings of all judicious cultivators, more gene- 
^rally, perhaps, than any other in the whole compass of 
the art of agriculture. 

With regard to the particular plants that enter into the 
course of cropping, these, it is evident, must be such as 
arc suited to the soil and climate, though they will be 
somewhat varied by local circumstances, such aa the 
proximity of towns and villages, where there is a greater 
demand for turnips, potatoes, hay, &c. than in thinly 
peopled districts. In general, beans, and clover with rye- 
grass, are interposed between corn crops on clayey soils, 
and turnips, potatoes, and clover and ryegrass, on dry 
loams and sands, or what are technically known by the 
name of turnip soils. A variety of other plants, such as 
peas, tares, cabbages, and carrots, occupy a part, though 
commonly but a small part, of that division of a farm 
which is allotted to green crops. This order of succession 
is called the system of alternate husbandry ; and on rich 
soils, or such as have access to abundance of putrescent 
manure, it is certainly the most productive of all, both 
in food for man and lor the inferior animals. One half 
of a farm is, in this course, always under some of the 
different species of Cereal gramina, and the other half 
under pulse, roots, cultivated herbage, or plain fallow. 
But the greater part of the arable land of Britain can* 
ties/item, not be maintained in a fertile state under this manage- 
ment ; and sandy soils, even though highly manured, soon 
become too inconcsivc under a course of constant tillage. 
It therefore becomes necessary to leave that division, or 
break, that carries cultivated herbage, to be pastured for 
two years or more, according to the degree of its con- 
sistency and fertility ; and all the fields of a farm are 
treated thus in their turn, if they require it. This is called 
the system of convertible husbandry ; a regular change 
being constantly going on from aration to pasturage, and 
trice versa. 

Another rule with regard to the succession of crops, is 
not to repeat the same kind of crop at too short intervals. 
Whatever may be the cause, — whether it is to be sought 
for in the nature of the soil, or of the plants themselves, 
experience clearly proves the advantages of introducing 
a diversity of species into every course of cropping. When 
land is pastured several years before it is brought again 
under the plough, there may be less need for adhering 
steadily to this rule ; but the degeneracy of wheat and 
other corn crops recurring upon the same land every 
second year for a long period, has been very generally 
acknowledged. It is the same with what are called green 
crops ; beans and peas, potatoes, turnips, and in an espe- 
cial manner red clover, become all of them much less 
productive, and much more liable to disease, when they 
come into the course, upon the same land, every second, 
third, or fourth year. But what the interval ought to be 
has not yet been determined, and (from the great num. 
bcr of years that experiments must be continued to give 
any certain result) probably cannot be determined, until 
the component parts of soils, and particularly the sort of 
which each species of plants ex- 
ore fully investigated, 
well as of the species, and 
variety, i 
; and in the latter 
the species and variety being the 
almost universal. It is well known, that 01 
of wheat, for instance, as much alike in quality as 
the one, which had grown on a soil differing 
from that on which it is to be sown, will yield a 
better produce than the other that grew in the same, or a 
The 
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ingly, find that wheat from the south, even though it be Agrirul. 
not, as it usually is, better than their own, is a very ad- tur». 
vantagcous change; and oats and other grain, brought v 
from a clayey to a sandy soil, other tilings being equal, 
are more productive than such as grew on the sandy soil. 

With these general remarks we proceed to mention the 
most approved rotations on the two general classes of 
soil, namely, what are called heavy and light, or clay and 
turnip soils. 

1. Rotations on Clay Soils. 

We have already endeavoured to establish the necea- Rout on* 
tity of a naked or summer fallow on land of this descrip-°a ri»» 
tion ; and beginning with this as the commencement of 10 *'*" 
the course, one of the most approved rotations is, — ' 

1. Fallow with manure ; 

2. Wheat with seeds ; 

8. Red clover with ryegrass ; 

4. Oats; 

5. Beans drilled and horse-hoed ; 

6. Wheat. 

In this course, manure should be applied either to the 
clover stubble before it is broken up for oats, or before the 
beans are sown. 

This rotation has been found to answer on clayey soils 
generally, but upon those of a superior quality it may be 
extended to eight years. In that case the order of the 
crops is, — 

1. Fallow ; 

8. Wheat; 

3. Beans; 

4. Barley ; 

5. Red clover and ryegrass ; 

6. Oats; 

7. Beans . and 
a Wheat. 

Upon soils of an inferior description, or thin clayt, a 
four years course is, — 

1. Fallow with manure ; 

2. Wheat; 

S. Red clover and ryegrass ; 
4. Oats; 

and it is considered an improvement on this course to 
let the clover and ryegrass division stand to be pastured 
for two or three years. In that case the ryegrass should 
be of the perennial description ; and white clover must be 
added to the red in an equal or greater proportion. 

In particular situations, where the soil is either very 
rich or can be abundantly supplied with manure, it has 
been found profitable to cultivate wheat and beans, and 
wheat and potatoes, for several years in succession. 

On the best description of such soils as do not require On turnip 
a naked fallow, but which admit of turnips being grown soils, 
and consumed upon the ground, a favourite r ' 

1. Turnips, of which at least two-thirds shi 
by sheep where they grow ; 

2. Spring wheat or barley, 



i are cleared away ; 
3. Clover and ryegrass; 

On land of a medium quality, and without an extra- 
supply of manure, this has been found a very exhausting 
course, and ought not to be persisted in. Instead of taking 
two crops of wheat in the four years, it is better to take 
only one of wheat and one of 
of the clover and ryegrass 
case, be pastured the first year, 
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By much the greater proportion of turnip soils, 
ever, do not admit even of this modified course, but re- 
quire, after being sown with grass-seeds, to be retained in 
pasture for two or more year*. The most common period 
we believe is three years, but upon sandy soils it is bettor 
to continue the land in pasturage for five or six years ; 
and on land of this description wheat should not be at- 
tempted at all. The rotation 

1. Turnips, to be nearly all consumed on Uie ground ; 

2. Barley; 

3. Red and white clover, with perennial ryegrass, to 
times added ribwort (plantago lanctolata) 
i suited to such soils ; the land to be conti- 

j for at least three years, and broken up with, 

4. Oats or rye ; the latter will often be found the more 
profitable. 

The general rule in all these cases is, that culmiferoua 
—ps ripening their seeds must never follow one another 
hout the intervention of a fallow, or a cleansing and 
ameliorating crop. 

Though these be the rotations most generally approved 
by our best farmers, yet deviations from them may be 
permitted in particular cases without injury either to the 
soil or the cultivator. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and in other situations where an abundant supply 
of manure can be obtained, the crops are not only varied 
in the order of succession, but others may be substituted 
for some of those before mentioned. Thus, potatoes near 
large towns arc often found more profitable than turnip, 
as they serve to prepare the land for wheat, which is 
almost always the next crop. And it is to be understood 
that peas, potatoes, cabbages, rape, and other green crops, 
are not to be considered as excluded from the general 
rotations ; on the contrary, it is usual to sow a small pro- 
portion of peas along with the beans, and to allot part of 
the division under turnips for potatoes, rape, ire. ; but 
those we have mentioned occupy the greater part of each 



green clover in summer, on which food the animals pass a Agricul- 
great deal of urine, afford the means of converting the ,ure - 
straw into a richer manure than if it were all eaten by itself. v ' 

All the dung from the houses, as they are cleaned out, 
ought to be regularly spread over the yards, in 
roung cattle are left Ioo£, where litter is usually i 

" itself, if tl 



great 



; or over the dunghill itself, if there be 



at hand. This renders the quality of the whole i 

which I 



crops i 
withot 



Sect. VIIL Manures. 

Under this head we shall notice the several substances 
most extensively employed, with their management and 
application, without going into detail as to the various ar- 
ticles of this kind that are to be procured only in small 
auantities, or in particular situations, and which are ' 
tore used on a very limited scale. 

1. 



Farm-yard 
dung. 



This manure, composed chiefly of the straw of grain, 
and the excrementitious substances of live stock, is tin- 
principal, and in most instances the only fertilizer of the 
soil to which farmers have access. Its use is so universal 
and so well known, that a very few observations will suf- 
fice. 

As straw is the basis of this compost, every judicious 
farmer takes care to have his crops cut as low as possible, 
as it is evident to every one that a few inches of straw 
towards the root-end adds much to the weight of the 
crop. From every ton of dry straw about three tons of 
farm-yard dung may be obtained, if the after-management 
be properly conducted ; and as the weight of straw per 
acre runs from 1 ton to 1}, about 4 tons of dung, on an 
average of the different crops, may be produced from the 



straw of every acre under corn. (Hmoamby of Scotland, 
vol. ii.) 

The straw is served out to cattle and horses in the 
houses and fold-yards, cither as provender or litter, coro- 



is of a hot na- 
of the woody fibres of 

the straw. 

At a convenient season, usually during the frosts 
winter, this mass of materials is carted out to the field to a 
which it is to be applied, and neatly built in dunghills of 
a square form, three or four feet high, and of such a length 
and breadth as circumstances may require. What is laid 
up in this manner early in winter is commonly sufficiently 
prepared for turnips in June ; but if it be not carried from 
the straw-yards till spring, it is necessary to turn it once 
or oftcner, for the purpose of accelerating the decomposi- 
tion of the strawy part of the mass. When dung is ap- 
plied to fallows in July or August, preparatory to autumn- 
sown wheat, a much less degree of putrefaction will suf- 
fice than for turnips — a clay soil, on which alone (allows 
should ever be resorted to, not requiring dung so much 
rotted us a finely pulverized turnip soil ; and besides, as 
the wheat does not need all the benefit of the dung for 
some time, the woody fibre is gradually broken down in 
the course of the winter, and the nourishment of the plants 
continued till spring or later, when its effects are most be- 
neficial. 

In the application of dung to land under tillage, parti- Applici 
cular attention should be paid to the cleanness ot the soil, tiro, 
and to use it at the time when, from the pulverization of 
the ground, it may be most intimately mixed with it. The 
moat common time of manuring with farm-yard dung is, 
therefore, either towards the conclusion of the fallowing 
operations, or immediately before the sowing of fallow 
crops. If no dung can be procured but what is made from 
the produce of the farm, it will seldom be possible to al- 
low more than ten or twelve tons to every acre, when the 
land is managed under a regular course of white and green 
crops; and it is thought more advantageous to repeat this 
dose at short intervals, than to give a larger quantity at 
once, and at a more distant period in proportion. ( Gene- 
ral Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 517.) 

Farm-yard dung, it is well known, is greatly reduced in 
value by being exposed to the atmosphere in small heaps 
previous to being spread, and still more after being spread. 
Its rich juices are exhaled by the tun, or washed away by 
the rains, and the residuum ia comparatively worthless. 
This is in an especial manner the case with long fresh 
dung, the far greater part of which consists of wet straw 
in an entire state. All careful farmers, accordingly, 
spread and cover in their dung with the plough as soon 
as possible after it is brought on the land. 

It has been urged by a celebrated chemist, that furm-Fmh 
yard dung ought not to be allowed to ferment in any con- dung, 
siderable degree, as during a violent fermentation a large 
quantity not only of fluid but likewise of gaseous matter 
is lost, which, if retained by the moisture in the soil, 
would be capable of becoming a useful nourishment to 
plants. He therefore recommends that it should be a[>- 
plicd after a slight incipient fermentation, which he admits 
to be useful in bringing on a disposition in the woody fibre 
id dissolve ; and this is always, he adds, in 



i and fold-yards, 
monly for both 



to decay and 
great excess in the i 
rai Chemutry, p. 302. 8vo.) 

From a recent publication (Husbandry of Scotland, 
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Agricul- vol. i. p. 1 74), the practice of the best farmers of turnip soils 
ture. in Scotland appears to be decidedly adverse to the use of 
v -*"v"*>-' fresh dung; and its inutility, or rather injurious effects, 
from its opening the soil too much, is a matter of expe- 
rience with every one who cultivates drilled turnips on a 
large scale. A* the whole farm-yard dung on such land 
is applied to the tumip crop, it must necessarily happen 
that it should be laid on in different stages of putrefaction ; 
and what is made very late in spring, often after a very 
slight fermentation, or none at all. The experience of 
the effects of recent dung is accordingly very general, 
and the result in almost every case is, that the growth of 
the young plants is slow, — that they remain long in a 
feeble and doubtful state, — and that they seldom, in or- 
dinary seasons, become a full crop, even though twice the 
quantity that is given of short murk has been allowed. 

On the other hand, when the manure is considerably de- 
composed, the effects are immediate, the plants rise vigor- 
ously, and soon put forth their rough leaf, after which the 
beetle or fly does not seize on them ; and in a few weeks 
the leaves become so large, that the plants probably draw 
the greater part of their nourishment from the atmosphere. 

Though it were true, therefore, that more nutritive 
matter were given out by a certain quantity of dung ap- 
plied in a recent state, and allowed to decompose gra- 
dually in the soil, than if applied after undergoing fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, the objection arising from the 
slowness of its operation would, in many instances, be an 
insuperable one with farmers. 

But there seems reason to doubt whether fresh strawy 
manure would ferment much in the soil, after being spread 
out in so small a quantity as has been already mentioned ; 
and also, whether in the warm dry weather of summer, 
the shallow covering of earth given by the plough would 
not permit the gaseous matters to escape to a much 
greater amount than if fermentation had been completed 
in a well-built covered dunghill. 

Another great objection to the use of fresh farm-yard 
dung is, that the seeds and roots of those plants with 
which it commonly abounds spring up luxuriantly on the 
land ; and this evil nothing but a considerable degree of 
fermentation can obviate. The mass of materials consists 
of the straw of various crops, some of the grains of which, 
after all the care that can be taken, will adhere to the 
straw,— of the dung of different animals, voided, as is often 
the case with horses fed on oats, with the grain in an en- 
tire state, — and of the roots, stems, and seeds of the 
weeds that had grown among the straw, clover, and hay, 
and such as had been brought to the houses and fold- 
yards with the turnips and other roots given to live stock. 

No rule of universal application can be laid down on 
this subject; the degree of decomposition to which farm- 
yard dung should arrive before it can be deemed a profit- 
able manure, must depend on the texture of the soil, the 
nature of the plants, and the time of its application. In 
general, clayey soils, more tenacious of moisture, and 
more benefited by being rendered incohesive and porous, 
may receive manure less decomposed than well-pulverized 
turnip soils require. Some plants, too, seem to thrive 
better with fresh dung than others, — potatoes in particu- 
lar ; but all the small-seeded plants, such as turnips, clo- 
ver, carrots, &c. which are extremely tender in the early 
stage of their growth, require to be pushed forward into 
luxuriant vegetation with the leust possible delay, by 
means of short dung. The season when manure is applied 
is also a material circumstance. In spring and summer, 
whether it be used for corn or green crops, the object is 
to produce an immediate effect, nnd it should therefore 
be more completely decomposed than may be necessary 



LTURF, 

when it is laid on in autumn for a crop whose condition Agricul- 
will be almost stationary for several months. tore. 

2. Lime. 

Next to farm-yard dung, lime is in most general use as lime, 
a manure, though it is one of a quite different character ; 
and when judiciously applied, and the land laid to pas- 
ture, or cultivated for white and green crops alternately, 
with an adequate allowance of putrescent manure, its ef- 
fects arc much more lasting, and in many instances still 
more beneficial, than those of farm-yard dung. Fossil 
manures " must produce their effect, either by becoming 
a constituent part of the plant, or by acting upon its more 
essential food, so as to render it more fitted for the pur- 
poses of vegetable life." (Davy's AgrimUural CkemUtry, 
p. 314.) It is perhaps in the former of these ways that 
wheat and some other plants are brought to perfection 
after lime has been applied upon land that would not 
bring them to maturity by the most liberal use of dung 
alone. 

" The most common form in which lime it found on the 
surface of the earth, is in a state of combination with car- 
bonic acid or fixed air. If a piece of limestone or chalk 
be thrown into a fluid acid, there will be an effervescence. 
This is owing to the escape of the carbonic arid gas. The 
lime becomes dissolved in the liquor. When limestone ia 
strongly heated, the carbonic acid gas is expelled, and 
then nothing remains but the pure alkaline earth ; in thia 
case there is a loss of weight, and if the fire haa been 
very high, it approaches to one-half the weight of the 
stone; but in common cases, limestones, if well dried be- 
fore burning, do not lose much more than from S5 to 40 Loss of 
ner cent, or from seven to eight parts out of twenty, weight by 
When bumed lime becomes mild, it regains its power of bumin t - 
effervescing, and is the same chemical substance as chalk 
or limestone. 

" When newly bumed lime is exposed to air, it soon Slsded 
fulls into powder; in this case it is called slacked lime;l»n»e. 
and the same effect is immediately produced by throwing 
ivatcr upon it, when it heats violently and the water dis- 
appears. Slacked lime is merely a combination of lime 
with about one-third of its weight of water, that is, 53 
parts of lime absorb 17 ports of water. 

"When lime, whether freshly burned or slacked, is Operation 
mixed with any moist fibrous vegetable matter, there is a of lime, 
strong action between the lime and the vegetable matter, 
and they form a kind of compost together, of which a port 
is usually soluble in water. By this kind of operation, 
lime renders matter which was before comparatively inert 
nutritive ; and as charcoal and oxygen abound in all vege- 
table matters, it becomes at the same time converted into 
carbonate of lime. 

" Mild lime, powdered limestone, marls, or chalks, 
have no action of this kind upon vegetable matter ; by 
their action they prevent the too rapid decomposition of 
substances already dissolved, but they have no tendency 
to form soluble matters. 

" It is obvious, from these circumstances, that the ope- 
ration of quicklime and marl or chalk depends upon prin- 
ciples altogether different. Quicklime, in being applied 
to land, tends to bring any hard vegetable matter that it 
contains into a state of more rapid decomposition and so- 
lution, so as to render it a proper food for plants. Chalk 
and marl, or carbonate of lime, will only improve the tex- 
ture of the soil, or its relation to absorption ; it acts mere- 
ly as one of its earthy ingredients. Quicklime, when it 
becomes mild, operates in the same manner as chalk ; 
but, in the act of becoming mild, it prepares soluble out 
of insoluble matter. 
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Agrtcul- " The solution of the question, whether quicklime ing buried by the plough. As this is a matter of much 
turc ought to be applied to a soil, depends upon the quantity importance to farmers of such land, especially when lime 
"^^^of inert vegetable matters that it contains. The solution must be brought from a great distance, as was the case in 
of the question, whether marl, mild lime, or powdered the instance to which we are about to allude, the success- 
Ad practice of one of the most eminent farmers in Britain 
cannot be too generally known. 

" A few years after 1754," says Mr Dawson, " having 
a considerable extent of outfield land in fallow, which I 
wished to lime previous to its being laid down to pasture, 
and finding that I could not obtain a sufficient quantity of 
lime for the whole in proper time, I was induced, from 
observing the effects ot fine loam upon the surface of si- 
milar sod, even when covered with bent, to try a small 
quantity of lime on the surface of this fallow, instead of a 
larger quantity ploughed down in the usual manner. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn, about twenty acres of it were 
well harrowed, and then about fifty-six Winchester bush- 
els only, of unslacked lime, were, after being slacked, 
carefully spread upon each English acre, and immediate- 
ly well narrowed in. As many pieces of the lime, which 
had not been fully slacked at first, were gradually reduced 
to powder by the dews and moisture of the earth, — to 
mix these with the soil, the land was again well harrowed 
in three or four days thereafter. This land was sown in 
the spring with oats, with white and red clover and rye- 
gniBs seeds, and well harrowed, without being ploughed 
again. The crop of oats was pood, the plants of grass 
sufficiently numerous and healthy; and they formed a 
very fine pasture, which continued good until ploughed 
some years after for corn. 

" About twelve years afterwards I took a lease of the 
hilly farm of Grubbct, many (tarts of which, though of 
an earthy mould tolerably deep, were too steep and ele- 
vated to be kept in tillage. As these lands had been 
much exhausted by cropping, and were full of couch- 
grass to destroy that and procure a cover of fine grass, 1 
fallowed them, and laid on the same quantity of lime per 
acre, then harrowed and sowed oats and grass-seeds in 
the spring, exactly as in the last mentioned experiment. 
The oats were a full crop, and the plants of grass abund- 
ant. Several of these fields have been now above thirty 
years in pasture, and arc still producing white clover and 
other fine grasses : no bent or fog has yet appeared upon 
them. It deserves particular notice, that more than trehle 
the quantity of lime was laid upon fields adjoining of a si- 
milar soil, but which being fitter for occasional tillage, 
upon them the lime was ploughed in. These fields were 
al»o sown with oats and grass-seeds. The latter throve 
well, and gave a fine pasture the first year ; but after- 
wards the bent spread so fast, that in three years there 
was more of it than of the finer grasses." 

The conclusions which Mr Dawson draws from his ex- 
tensive practice in the use of lime and dung, deserve the 
attention of all cultivators of similar land. 

" 1. That animal dung dropt upon coarse benty pas-Comlu- 
turcs produces little or no improvement upon them ; and "ions as to 
that, even when sheep or cattle are confined to a small 
space, as in the case of folding, their dung < 
ducc any beneficial effect after a few years, 
land is continued in L 
" 2. That even when land of this < 



limestone, ought to be applied, depends upon the quanti- 
ty of calcareous matter already in the soil. All soils are 
improved by mild lime, and ultimately by quicklime, 
which do not effervesce with acids, and sarin 1 * more than 
clays." f Davy's Affheulturai Chemistry, p. 315, et sey.) 

From the mode in which lime operates, it necessarily 
follows that quicklime should not be applied to lands that 
contain much soluble matter, nor be mixed up in com- 
posts with animal manures. 
Magneslan " It had been long known to farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of Doncmster, that lime made from a certain lime- 
stone, applied to the land, often injured the crops consider- 
ably. Mr Tennant, in making a series of experiment* 
upon this peculiar calcareous substance, found that it con- 
tained magnesia ; and on mixing some calcined magnesia 
with soil, in which be sowed different seeds, he found 
that tbey either died, or vegetated in a very imperfect 
manner, and the plants were never healthy. And, with 
great justice and ingenuity, he referred the bad effects of 
the peculiar limestone to the magnesian earth it contains." 
(Id. p. 322.) Yet it is advantageously employed in small 
quantities seldom more than 25 or 30 bushels to the acre. 
A simple test of magnesia in the limestone is the circum- 
stance of its effervescing little when plunged into an acid, 
and its rendering diluted nitric acid or aquafortis milky. 
Stones of this kind are usually coloured brown or pale 
yellow, and are found in several counties of England, and 
in many parts of Ireland, particularly' near Belfast. 

With regard to the quantity of lime that ought to be 
applied to different soils it is much to be regretted that 
Sir Humphry Davy did not enter fully into the sub- 
ject. Clays, it is well known, require a larger quantity 
than sands or dry loams It has been applied, accord- 
ingly, in almost every quantity from 100 to 500 bushels 
or upwards per acre. About 160 bushels are generally 
considered a full dressing for lighter soils and 80 or 100 
bushels more for heavy cohesive soils. 

In the application of lime to arable land, there are some 
general rules commonly attended to by diligent farmers 
of which we shall present an abstract. 

1. As the effects of lime greatly depend on its intimate 
admixture with the surface soil, it is essential to have it 
in a powdery state at the time it is applied. 

2. Lime having a tendency to sink in the soil, it should 
be ploughed in with a shallow furrow. 

5. Lime may either be applied to grass land, or to land 
in preparation for green crops or summer fallow, with 
almost equal advantage ; but, in general, the latter mode 
of application is to be preferred. 

4. Lime ought not to be applied a second time to 
moorish soils unless mixed up as a compost ; after which 
the land should be immediately laid down to grass. 

5. Upon fresh land, the effect of lime is much superior 
to that of dung. The ground, likewise, more especially 
where it is of a strong nature, is more easily cultivated ; 
in some instances it is said, - the saving of labour would 
be sufficient to induce a farmer to lime his land, were no 
greater benefit derived 
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portUTiitv thereby gained of working it in a more perfect 
manner." - ( Cnitral Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 530.) 
Effects of In improving hilly land with a view to pasture, a much 
lime in im- smaller quantity of lime has been found to produce per- 
went anu ni^tn> ncncncrai citects wncn Kept as mucii 
possible near the surface, by being merely harrowed in 
th the seeds after a fallow or green crop, instead of be- 



laid down 
tu pasture. 



he plough, 
iswellfal- 

and dunged, but not limed, though the dung aug- 
the produce of the subsequent crop of grain, and of 
grass also for two or three years tluit thereafter its effects 
are no longer discernible cither upon the one or the other. 
" 3. That when this land is limed, if the lime is kept 



upon the surface of the soil, or well mixed with it, and 
then laid down 
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tinns, for at great many jean, to the exclusion of bent and 
fog. In the case of Grubbet-hills, it was observed, that 
'more than thirty years have now elapsed. Besides this, 
the dung of the animals pastured upon such land adds 
every year to the luxuriance, and improves the quality of 
the pasture, and augments the productive powers of the 
soil when afterwards ploughed for grain ; thus producing, 
upon a benty outfield soil, effects similar to what are ex- 
perienced when rich infield lands have been long in pas- 
ture, and which are thereby more and more enriched. 

" 4. That when a large quantity of lime is laid on such 
land, and ploughed down deep, the sa*me effects will not 
be produced, whether in respect to the permanent fine- 
ness of the pasture, its gradual amelioration by the dung of 
the animals depastured on it, or its fertility when after- 
wards in tillage. On the contrary, unless the surface is 
fully mixed with lime, the coarse grasses will in a few 
years regain possession of the soil, and the dung thereafter 
deposited by cattle will not enrich the land for subsequent 
tillage. 

" Lastly, It also appears from what has been stated, 
that the four-shift husbandry is only proper for very rich 
land, or in situations where there is a full command of 
dung; that by far the greatest part of the land of this 
country requires to be continued in grass two, three, four, 
or more years, according to its natural poverty; that 
the objection made to this, vis. that the coarse grasses in 
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ceivc it, otherwise it maybe mixed up with fresh dung, or Agricol. 
used as a top-dressing to grass-lands. t t 

5. Bona and Horn*. 



a few years usurp possession of the soil, must be owing to 
the surface soil not being sufficiently mixed with lime, the 

r the plough." (Far- 



Bones are a source of manure too little attended to in 
most places, though their value is well ascertained by a 
pretty extensive experience of their effects in several dis- 
tricts. The following particulars were transmitted from 
Yorkshire, in answer to some queries proposed by i.'.o 
writer of this article. 

"Litis thought that all the bones of every animal are 
nor equally valuable ; but all the bones of an animal suit- 
able tor manure are equally good, and are much better 
when fresh. 

" 2. The bones which are best filled with oil and mar- 
row arc certainly the best manure ; and the parts gene- 
rally used for buttons and knife-hafts are the thign and 
shank-bones. 

" 3. The powdered bones are dearer, and generally used 
for hot-beds in gardens, being too expensive for the f 
and not so durable a manure as bruited bones, though 
a short time more productive. 

" 4. A dry, light or gentle soil, is best adapted for the 
use of bone manure, as it is supposed that, in land which 
retains wet, the nutritive part of the bone washes to the 
surface of it, and does not incorporate sufficiently with the 
soil. 

" 5. The autumn is the most proper time for the use 
of this manure, which should then be laid on fallows for • 
turnip crop. The powder only should be used on a green 
crop, as the bruised bones would interrupt the progress of 
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having been covered too deep by 
mere Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 69.) 

Limestones differ much in purity, or in the auantity of the scythe, 

calcareous matter which they contain. According to Mr " 6. The 

Headrick (Farmer s Magazine, vol. v. p. 431) it is usual- rally good i 

ly from 60 to 83 per cent.; but he afterwards analyzed " 7. Bruised bones are better 

some limestones from the county of Fife, which contained or any other manure, as the juice 

cent- of carbonate of lime, the residuum being fine equally spread over the field. 
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Farmers generally 
by the quantity of 
quantity of burnt limestone, or shells as it is usually 
1, the pulverized lime of the best shells being three 
the measure of the shells. But it is easy to 
tain the quantity of calcareous matter in the stone 
by the use of muriatic acid; that stone being the best 
which leaves the least sediment, the lime itself dissolving 



3. Marls. 



" 8. Bone manure ought to be 
in tillage. On grass, the powder should be sown in by 
the hand. 

" 9. This manure is used on land before described, to 

acres, in the higher parts 
the molds (or high land) in Lin- 
and the East and West Riding of Yorkshire. 

" ject of keeping a bone mill is the 




" 10. The primary obj. 
bruising of bones, which 
sellinir such as are suitab 



« 

of the 1 
ed for 



Sot- weed. 



district, where the generality Mill fiw 

vdy employed as a of the land is of the nature before mentioned as best suit- 1 

been of late, since the ed for bone manure, a mill for the purpose of bruising 1 

properties of lime have been better understood, is usually bones would certainly indemnify the proprietors. The 

divided into stone, clay, and sheU marl, of which the last cost of a mill is from L.100 to L.200. As to the number 

is the most valuable. All marls contain a portion of cal- of miles the manure may be carried, the proprietors of 

carcous matter, and their operation is not materially differ- the mill will be best able to judge of that." See Plate X. 
cut from that of mild lime, as has been formerly noticed ; The use of bones as a manure has been only recently in- 

but the greater quantity required, owing to the smaller traduced into Scotland ; but the experiments, as far as 

proportion of calcareous matter which they contain, confines they have gone, are highly satisfactory, and the practice is 

the use of them to a few miles around the places where rapidly extending. 

they are found. The effects of marl are slower than those The following account of some of these experiments, I 

of quicklime, but, from the earthy substances combined extracted from the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, is « 

with the calcareous matter, and the larger quantity usual- given by the gentleman who made them, Mr Watson of 

ly applied, the staple of the soil is deepened, and the bene- Keillor, near Cupar-Angus, in a 

fit is considered more durable. February 1828. Mr Watson obi 

j ~ rrr , two acres in 1821, the greatest quantity ret 

" being 25 bushels for the Scotish acre. " This," says he, " I 

This is an excellent manure, though not lasting in its applied, the following turnip-sowing season, to two acr ~ 

effects, suited to all soils and crops, with the exception of a field of sharp black land on this farm, and on twoi 

perhaps of clovers of the first year's growth. It should be joining acres of the i 

applied fresh as it is gathered, if the land be ready to re- acre i 




field I applied 25 cart-loads per 
ard dung. The season, at time 
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of towing, was rather wet, and not very favourable for the 
first growth of turnips. Those with bones came above 
ground on the third day very dark coloured and broad in 
the leaf, and by the tenth day they were all in the rough 
blade. At this time I examined tlie state of the manure, 



and found it one mass of maggots ; but two days after 
they were all dead ; and the weather being now dry and 
warm, the most rapid vegetation I ever remarked took 
place ; so that by the fifteenth day from time of sowing, 
the turnips were fully strong for hieing thinned out. This 
operation I had performed by women, pulling out the 
spare plants with their hands (being afraid to remove any 
part of the manure from the roots of the plants) ; but I 
have since found that the common turnip-hoe, carefully 
used, does the work very well, and loaves the 



" In the crop of 1825 the bone manure was a great 
blessing to the breeders and feeders of cattle in this dis- 
trict, and in some instances saved the industrious tenant 
from ruin. The severe drought even of that season did 
not prevent a crop of turnips with bones, while all other 
manures failed ; and it was thus the means of bringing 
through tli.it disastrous winter, herds of cattle which must 
have otherwise perished for want of fodder." 

Horn, says Sir H. Davy, is a still more powerful 
manure than bone, as it contains a larger quantity of de- 
composable animal matter. The shavings or turnings of 
horn, though they cannot be procured in great abundance, 
are much esteemed as a manure, and have been long 
to the farmer* in the west of Scotland, who some- 

by the 
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- Tl, e plants 
did not come up till the fifth day', and the" 
twenty days sown before they were fit for being thinned. 
By this time the bone turnips were meeting on the top 
of the drill, and they continued to maintain the advantage 
of their first start until the month of September, which 
set in rather dry. At this time I anticipated that the 
bones would be exhausted, and the crop stop growing j 
but such was not the case, for while the dunged crop be- 
pan to fade and stop growing, the bone turnip kept grow- 
uig vigorously. About the middle of October, when I 
considered both crops at maturity, I had a comparative 
trial of their weight carefully made, the result of which 
was six tons per acre in favour of the bones, — they being 
88 tons per acre of Aberdeenshire yellow turnip, and the 
farm-vard dung only 22 tons per acre. 

" r'rom this experiment, and the valuable information I 



un- times bring them from Ireland. Thev 
hand as a top-dressing for wheat and otl 



had now obtained through my friend Mr Heal v of Lough- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, I was induced to extend the 



I on my farms, growing annually from 70 to 100 acres 
of turnips with this manure, which gives me a great com- 
mand of dung for my other crops. In 182S I erected 
machinery for grinding bones, my neighbours having now 
ull become convinced of their great utility ; and the first 
season I sold to the amount of L.16O0 worth. 1'his last 
season, not less than L. 10,000 has been paid for bones 
used in this district of Strathmore, in the counties of 
Angus and Perth, a great part of which was commissioned 
from Hull. There are now machines erected for grind- 
ing bones in various parts of the country ; so that the ex- 
pense of inland carriage is in many cases much lessened. 

" The general practice is, to use bones on dry light 
soils, where the turnip can be eat off the ground with 
sheep, in such proportion (not less than one half) as may 
be reckoned necessary to manure the ground for an after- 
crop of oats or barley. The quantity of bone manure may 
be varied from 15 to 25 bushels of dust per acre, accord- 
ing to the state of the land. Some difficulty was at first 
found in depositing the bones so that the plants might 
reap all the benefit of it ; but this is now obviated by the 
application of two additional hoppers and spouts to the 
turnip sowing machine, which conduct the manure and 
seed into the drill at the same time, and with the same 
expedition as sowing the seed by the old machine. These 
barrows are made by most carpenters in the country, and 
cost about LA 

" Doubts have been raised whether the succeeding 
crop of oats or barley is in any degree benefited by the 
small quantity of bones used in growing a crop of turnips. 
I can confidently state, that on my farms both the quan- 
tity and quality, of my barley particularly, have been im- 

C roved, and the grass for the first year is a fortnight car- 
er in its growth than after other manures. 



This is a 

into the west of Scotland some years ago from Ireland, by cls». 
Mr Craig at Cally, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
That its effects have been beneficial in many < 
not well be doubted, and it is still in use by i 
intelligent cultivators. But, as frequently happens, it was 

unqualified a i 



too warmly and in too t 
by its earliest promoters; and experience in many in- 
stances not having confirmed their statements, it has of 
late fallen into disrepute, and is now but little employed. 
It will therefore be sufficient to refer to the Farmer* 
Magazine, vol. xvi, where the practice is treated at some 
length by those who first brought it into notice. 

7. Miscellaneous Article*. 

We shall now mention some of those numerous vege- 
table, animal, and other substances, which, though not in 
general use as manures, are sometimes employed for that 
purpose, in particular situations. 

It had been long known that moss or peat, made up Meadow, 
in compost with farm-yard dung, affords a valuable ma- bank ma- 
nure: but it was first introduced to general notice by nur * k 
the late Lord Mcadowbank. The usual proportions may 
be about two-thirds of moss and one-third of tut m-yard 
dung, spread out in layers, one above another, in form- 
ing the dung heap, but the bottom and top should be of 
moss. This heap in a few days acquires a considerable 
degree of heat, indicating the progress of the process 
of fermentation. It is then turned over, and made up 
again with or without a further addition of moss and 
dung. When this compost has been properly managed, 
the whole heap forms a homogeneous mass, moist, black, 
friable, and excellently adapted to turnips, and all other 
crops that require rotted dung. No lime or other calcare- 
ous matter should be admitted into the compost. 

The same object of increasing the quantity of manure 
may be obtained by carting the moss to the farm-yard in 
which cuttle urc kept, where, without any further trouble, 
it will become mixed up with their litter and dung, and 
be carted out to the fields in one mass. 

Some very interesting and successful experiments have Experi. 
becn made with oil mixed up with furm-yard dung and menu with 
moss, by Mr William Bell, on his estate in Roxburghshire. 0 '' "> 1 
We have entire confidence in the accuracy of this gentle- P 0 ** ' 
man's statements, and present them in his own words in a * 
recent communication to the Highland Society of Scotland. 

•• The object in view in the experiment now to be de- 
tailed, was to procure the means of converting moss, or 
other decayed vegetable substance, into a rich top-dress- 
ing, in a situation so far inland, that the expense of car- 
riage from the sea-coast (L.2. 5s. per ton) precluded the 
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Agricul. u »e, with any expectation of profit, of blubber, bone, rape- 
dust, or other similar substances. Attention had been 
'drawn to oil as a manure, by the practice of the Flemings, 
in forming their liquid dung-pits, and by the fact that, 
in the use of blubber and rape-cake for this purpose, the 
benefits following their application are in the precise pro- 
pnrtion of the inefficacy of the means employed for ex- 
pressing the oil from them. It was also conceived, that, 
to a certain extent at least, the nutritious matter contain- 
ed in bone-dust may be traced to the oleaginous particles 
of the bony substance. 

" It was resolved to commence with one ton of oil, and 
such a proportion of moss as, in all probability, that quan- 
tity of oil could easily convert by heating, into a more 
profitable substance. 

" It was further resolved, that the process of heating 
should be aided by a certain quantity of stable-dung, and 
that 250 cubic yards of moss to the ton of oil should, in 
the first instance, be tried with S3 cubic yards of dung, 
though it was expected that a much greater quantity of 
moss might be fully converted into manure by that quan- 
tity of od and dung. 

" A ton of " dreg," or coarse whale-oil, therefore, cost- 
ing L.I 6, was purchased at Leith, and sent out at the cost 
of L.2. 10s. In the beginning of June 1825, a bed was 
formed a foot thick of moss, which had been thrown out 
some time before, but which still retained all its peaty 
qualities, and which, though still moist, yet having lain 
in a heap for some months, was substantially freed of 
much of its superfluous moisture. 

" Twenty-five cubic yards of good stable-dung were 
then laid in a thick layer upon this bed ; above which, 
another layer of moss was laid, fully a foot thick. On 
this second layer of moss the whole quantity of oil was 
poured, and the residue of the moss was laid above all, 
and along the sides, so as completely to cover the whole 
well up. 

■ In ten days the whole mass came freely into heat. 
It was turned after an interval of about eight weeks, 
when it was found to have been greatly changed in its 
texture and quality. After having been so treated, it 
heated freely again, and, on inspection, was found to 
have been altogether altered. It had now all the appear- 
ance of the richest possible black garden-mould, and was 
quite full of large, tat earth-worms. It gave out a strong 
oily smell, from which it was inferred that too little moss 
had been used ; and some apprehension was entertained 
as to its fitness for being applied to its primary destina- 
tion, — a top-dressing for grass-land. 
" The costs were as follows : — 

Oil and carriage L. 18 10 0 

Twenty-five cubic yards stable-dung, at 5s^ 

the usual price of the country, „ 6 5 0 



L.24 15 0 

" No charge for casting the peat is made, both because 
in this instance it was desirable to consume the substance 
which had been thrown out of the ditches, and because 
the compound lay contiguous to the ground on which it 
was to be used, while the cost of canting and turning was 
deemed equivalent to the carriage afield of the manure 
that would have been required. 

260 cubic yards compound, at 1 s. 1 1 jd., about L.25 3 9 
" The farm-steward was of opinion that the produce 
was so rich as safely to admit ot its being used in equal 
quantities with ordinary farm-dung. Two several por- 
tions of land, each of half an acre, were accordingly de- 
voted to a trial of its powers on that principle ; the one, 
rich old turnip soil, worth 40s. of rent per English acre ; 



L T U RE. 

the other, new turnip land, which had never been broken AgrkuU 
up. These portions were laid off in the centre of the two ture - 
several fields, and the manure was applied to the turnip V -*"V"*-' 
crop in the usual way. The other parts of both fields 
were dunged with farm-yard manure, — equal quantities 
of it and of the compound being given to the acre. The 
summer 1826 was not favourable to turnip-crops gene- 
rally ; but it so happened that the crops on both these 
fields were very great. 

" On the old land, the turnips grown with the oil com- 
pound sprung earlier than on the rest of the field, grew 
larger, and were more luxuriant, and very- decidedly kept 
the lead, both in root and sliaw, during the whole season ; 
but absence from the spot prevented a minute register of 
weight and measure being kept. 

" On the new land, no difference could be distinguished 
betwixt the crop from the two several manures : both 
were so good, tluit better could scarce have grown. 

" In the next crop (oats on both fields), though mi- 
nutely inspected, no difference in produce could be de- 
tected ; but the same causes prevented the circumstances 
of the case being duly attended to. 

«' This year both fields are in grass, and both will be 
hayed. At present (30th June) no difference can be 
detected. 

" No inconvenience from the oily smell was felt when 
the residue of the compost was applied to grass-land. It 
was laid on early, and the ground was hayed. It was 
given to the meadows last improved, and therefore the 
least advanced ; while rush-root compound, and other 
substances, were given to the older portions. The crop 
on each was very groat ; but the preference was rather 
given to the oil. 

" These results were so far encouraging, that next 
year, 1826. two tons of oil were purchased at the price of 
L.14 per ton, and used with rather less than 90 cubic 
yards of manure, and fully 900 of moss. About 550 cu- 
bic yards were used in the first instance, in the same man- 
ner as on the former occasion, and the residue of 350 
thrown in when the compound was turned. It is now be- 
lieved, however, that it would have been better to have 
made up the whole at once, by adding to the thickness 
of the several layers of moss, especially the centre one. 

" The cost on this occasion was as follows : — 

Oil, two tons, and carriage, L.SS 0 0 

90 cubic yards manure, at 5s. per yard, £2 10 0 

990 cubic yards compound, at Is. 1 jd., about. .-56 13 9 

" The result again was very satisfactory ; the moss 
heated fully the first time, and freely the second, not- 
withstanding the error committed, — the result of which 
was apparently to check the second fermentation a little, 
and to leave lumps here and there not quite decomposed. 
But the whole has been substantially and effectually 
changed, and confirms, in every respect, the result of the 
former experiment. 

" On both occasion*, moss thrown out at the same time 
remained altogether unchanged : while the one was luxu- 
riantly covered with vegetable growth, the other contin- 
ued a sterile heap. 

" This year, five tons of oil have been bought at 1-9 per 

ton, and carriage 40s ............ .L.55 0 0 

On the same principle as before, the dung will 

cost, for 225 cubic yards, at 5s. -. 56 5 0 

To lie used with 2250 cubic yards of moss,... . Ill 5 0 
2475 cubic yards produce, at lOJd., about. ..110 17 24 

" The effect of these operations is probably twofold. 
In the first place, the oil, thus divided, may be rendered 
a fit element for the nutrition of plants; and, in the se- 
cond place, unquestionably much benefit is secured by die 
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change effected on the substance of the peaty matter. 
Fully the larger share of benefit is ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance ; but, at the same time, it is very probable that 
it may be found by experiment that oil may with great 
advantage be used with every other species of manure, 
or even with compounds of purely earthy ingredients." 

Manure, in a liquid state, is used to a considerable ex- 
tent in Flanders, where the utmost attention is paid to 
the collecting of every substance that can serve to enrich 
the soil. This consists of urine in which rape-cake has 
been dissolved, the former being collected in subterra- 
neous drains of brick-work, from which it is raised by a 
temporary pump, and delivered into carts for 
ried to the field, where it is spread by means of 
This is the manure almost 



ficient quantity of soil. The f*futt of the different i 
Mi-lures of thin and leather affords very useful manures, 
such as the shavings of the currier, furriers' clippings, and ^rT; 
the offals of the tan-yard and of the glue-maker. The value ^TinM 
of urine is well known. According to Sir H. Davy, it^ c . 
should be used as fresh as possible, but not without being Urine, 
diluted with water. Might-toil is a most powerful manure. V 
The disagreeable smell may be destroyed by mixing it 
with quicklime. The Chinese mix it with one-third of its 
weight of fat marl, make it into cakes, which arc said to 
:rra- be a common article of commerce, and dry it by exposure 
by a to the sun. 0 Next to this, in its fertilizing powers, is 
car- pigeons' dung, commonly used in a dry state as a top- 



shovels or scoops. This is the manure almost universally Manures of a 

used for the flax crop, to which it is applied at the rate of Limestone gravel 

about 2500 gallons English beer measure the acre. ed limestone, sea 

Salt. Salt has been warmly recommended within these few some of them to 

years as a valuable manure, and at the same time for its manner as lime 
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years as a valuable manure, 
property in destroying weeds. The recent repeal of the 
duties on salt has rendered this substance accessible to 
farmers in every part of the country; and it has been 
subjected to a variety of experiments. These, as might 
be expected, have not always given the same results ; but 
the best attested experiments do not seem to have been 
attended with such success as to justify the encomiums 
that were at one time lavished upon this substance ; and 
the general impression among farmers is, that it is of 
little or no value whatever as a manure. We are aware 
that a difference of opinion still exists on this point; but 
such is the opinion we have come to, on what we conceive 
to be the best authorities. 

Of the substances of vegetable or animal origin occa- 
sionally or locally applied in this way, the number is very 
great. All green succulent plants add to the fertility of 
•oil when ploughed into it ; and it is by no means uncom- 
mon to cultivate buck-wheat and other plants expressly 
for this purpose. Thistles, docks, and other noxious weeds, 
which at any rate should be always cut down before form- 
ing their seeds, may be advantageously used as manure, 
and are sometimes mixed with farm-yard dung when laid 
out to ferment, in the manner already described. Rape, 
cahe is an excellent dressing for turnips, and is most eco- 
nomically applied when thrown into the soil at the same 
time with the seed. 1 By covering dead animals with five 
or six times their bulk of soil, mixed with one part of 
lime, and suffering them to remain for a few months, their 
decomposition impregnates the soil with soluble matters, 
so as to render the mass an excellent manure ; and by 
mixing a little fresh quicklime with it at the time of its 
removal, the disagreeable effluvia may be in a great mea- 
sure destroyed." Fish are well known to be a powerful ma- 
nure, though the quantity should be limited. A full crop 
of turnips has been got from spoiled herrings laid on before 
the winter ploughing, at the rate of twenty-five barrels to 
an acre. 3 Rlubber hus been used with great success by 
Lord Somervillc, mixed with clay, sand, or any common 
soil, so as to expose a large surface to the air ;* but it has 
been found injurious in some instances,' probably owing to 
its having been applied too largely, as has happened in the 
case of fish, or from not having been combined with a suf- 




j, at the rate of about twenty bushels to an i 
Manures of a mineral or fossil origin are also numerous, lime, 
gravel, which abounds in Ireland, chalh, pound- stone 

' tils, and shellg sand, are all employed, 8™^ *» 
to a considerable extent, in much the same 
but their effect, though durable, is not 

or sulphate of lime, is found in Gyp»uro. 
several parts of England, but its value as a manure does 
not yet appear to be clearly determined. It does not seem 
to operate by accelerating putrefaction, 0 but it is sup- 
posed that lands which have ceased to bear good crops of 
clover or cultivated grasses may be restored by being 
manured with gypsum, as it is found in considerable 
quantities in their ashes. * Soot is known to be a useful Soot, 
top-dressing, either by itself or when mixed with earth 
and lime, in the proportion of one part soot, five parts 
earth, and one port lime; 10 but its effects arc not lasting. 
Sleeeh or sea-ooze, containing animal and vegetable sub-Seech, 
stances, with a large proportion of calcareous matter, 
affords a valuable dressing, increasing 'the staple of the 
soil to which it is applied, as well as its fertility. Pond Mud. 
and rittr-mud, mixed with lime, has been often applied 
with good effect. Even coal-sill or schistus has been used f 
with much advantage by Mr Curwen and others, after 
being decomposed with lime, in the proportion of one part 
of the latter to six of the former. 1 1 

The great quantity of valuable manure obtained from Town 
large towns is a mixture of almost all these ingredients ; dun 8- 
and what was formerly a nuisance is now a source of re- 
venue to the inhabitants, and of fertility to the country 
around them. 

In several districts land is manured on the surface, by Folding, 
cattle and sheep confined in temporary folds. See the 
chapter on Etva Stock, where the benefits of this practice 
will be inquired into. Its expediency is a question that can- 
not be determined without a reference to its effects on the 
animals themselves, as well as to the value of the manure. 

Skct. IX. Warping. 

This is a mode of fertilizing lands, by depositing a coat 
of alluvial matter on their surface, and is practised on the 
borders of lurge rivers and estuaries into which the tides 
flow. It is auid to have been first tried on the banks of 
the Humber about a century ago, but was first brought 
into notice by Marshall in 1 T.sn. and afterwards by the 
Report of the West Riding of Yorhshire. A 
tice has been long known in Italy. 



. • Daw's Acricmltural CW/fry, p. 281. 

• tbid. p. 288. 

» JHd. and General Report of Scotland, voL it. p. 537. 

• Davy's Agricultural Chemutry, p. 283. 

• Farmer'! Magaiiur, vol. XV L 

• Davy's Agricultural ChrmlHry, p. 238. 
VOL. II. 



• Davy's AfHcultural ChemUtru, p. 290, and General He port 

of Scotland, vol ii. p. MS. 

• Dsvy's Agricultural Chemutry, p. 331. 

• laid. p. 332, 333. 

' • lUd. p. 341, and General Report of Scotland, vol. U. p. 513. 
' ' Farmer; Mogntiue, vol. xiv. p. 280. 
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Tin- waters of the tides that come up the Trent, the 
Ouse, the Don, and other rivers which empty themselves 
into the great estuary of the Humbcr, are so loaded with 
mud, that if a cylindrical glass twelve or fifteen inches 
long be filled with them, were will presently be deposit- 
ed an inch or sometimes more of what is called warp. 
Hut where thin matter comes from has been the subject 
of dispute ; for the water of the I lumber at its mouth is 
clei'r. and in the very driest seasons the warp is most 
plentiful. The improvement consists in nothing more 
than letting in the tide at high water, to deposit the warp, 
and permitting it to run off again aa the tide falls. 

The ciTcct of this practice is to cover the surface with 
a new soil, which may be raised in the course of one sum- 
mer from 6 to 16 inches, so that it is immaterial what 
may be the nature of the original soil ; and the whole sur- 
face is left quite level, whatever hollows there may have 
been before being now filled up. 

The operation begins usually in the month of July, 
and proceeds during the rest of the summer season. The 
expense is said not to exceed L.12 or L.16 the acre ; and 
land has been known to rise in value by warping from 
I ...) to L.40 or per acre. '1 his new soil is so rich 
that it will carry very large crops for several years after- 
wards without any manure; but it should be sown with 
clover, and left in that state for two years, before it is 
opened for corn : it will then boar any sort of crop suited 
to the quality of the soil. In this respect there is a con- 
siderable difference even upon the same field, the warp in 
some places being a strong loam, and in others light and 
friable. For a more particular description of this process, 
the reader is referred to the Agricultural Survey of the 
West Hilling of Yorkshire. 

The Italian practice referred to is thus described by 
an intelligent tourist: — 

" In the Val di Chiana, fields that arc too low are raised 
and fertilized by the process called Colmata, which is 
clone in the following manner. The field is surrounded 
by an embankment to confine the water. The dyke of 
the rivulet is broken down so as to admit the muddy 
water of the high floods. The Chiana itself is too power- 
ful u body of water to be used for this purpose ; it is only 
the streams that flow into the Chiana that are used. This 
water is allowed to settle and deposit its mud upon the 
field. The water is then let off* into the river at the lower 
end of the field, by a discharging course called tcola, 
and in French, canal decoulememi. The water-course 
which conducts the water from a river, either to a field 
for irrigation or to a mill, is called gora. In this manner 
a field will be raised five and a half, and sometimes seven 
and .-i half feet in ten years. If the dyke is broken down 
to the bottom, the field will be raised the same height in 
seven years ; but then in this case gravel is also carried 
in along with the mud. In • field of 25 acres, which luid 
been six years under the process of Colmata, in which the 
dyke was broken down to within three feet of the bottom, 
the process waa seen to be to far advanced, that only an- 
■ was requisite for its completion. The floods 
I had been much charged with soil. The 
>mes on cultivated land completes tne pro- 
cess sooner than that which comes off hill and woodland. 
Almost the whole of the Val di Chiana has been raised 
by the process of Colmata." (Journey in Carniola, Italy, 
and France , by W. A. Cadcll, Eaq. F* H. S.) 

Sect. X. Farm Drains. 

Though we propose to treat of the important subject of 
drainage in a separate article, yet it seems proper here to 



notice such dmins as axe usually executed by farmers 
themselves, without the assistance of a professional man. 
These may be divided into such as are best suited to soils v 
rather loose and incohesive, and such as are best adapted 
to alluvial clays or soils of a uniform and close texture. 

With regard to the first sort of drains, the practice is to On nixed 
cut them in such a situation as to catch the spring before soils, 
it oozes out of the subsoil and spreads itself over the sur- 
face. In common language, the line of the drain com- 
mences between the " wet and the dry," and is of such a 
depth as mav be necessary to get down to the porous or 
sandy subsoil from which the spring emerges. In gene- 
ral from two and a half feet to three and a half feet may 
be a sufficient depth ; and where the spring is not found 
at the latter depth, tapping or boring may So, resorted to. 
These drains are cut about tile breadth of the spade at 
bottom, and opened no wider at the surface than is ne- 
cessary to give room to the labourer to work, which may 
be usually from fifteen to eighteen inches. The best ma- 
terial for filling them up with is small round stones, which 
are usually to be got from the surface of the land itself; 
but a variety of other materials are occasionally employ- 
ed, such as furze, broom, and even straw, in situations 
where stones cannot be readily procured. If there be 
reason to expect a constant current of water in the bot- 
tom of the drain, some care must be taken in laying the 
stones at the bottom, by forming a sort of arch, or by 
building up either side a few inches, and laying flat stones 
as a coping above, leaving a clear space tor the stream 
below. Hut in most cases it is sufficient to select small 
round stones for the bottom, which are thrown in promis- 
cuously, the interstices, as in the case of gravel, allowing 
the water to percolate freely through them. When the 
drain has been filled up to within ten or twelve inches of 
the surface, the stones are covered with turf or sod, the 
grassy side undermost, and then the earth that had come 
out of the drain is thrown above until it comes to the level 
of the surface. It is obvious, that to insure the free 
working of these drains, they must never be disturbed by 
the plough, and therefore the covering of earth should be- 
always somewhat deeper than the plough works. 

On alluvial or clayey soils not infested with springs, the Ob cisjr 
evil is necessarily somewhat different, and requires a dif-»°"*- 
ferent remedy. Here the soil is of itself tenacious of 
moisture, and does not allow the rain water to pass freely 
through it. On such soils it may be thought that covered 
drains can be of little use; but long experience has proved 
their efficacy, and the practice has within these few 
years been introduced into Scotland from Essex ami 
other parts of England. It is thus described in a com- 
munication to the Highland Society of Scotland, and our 
own observation can bear witness to the writer's accuracy. 

" The work is performed by means of three spades of VVedgr 
different sizes. The first may be a common spade of rno- L ' 
derate breadth, with which the surface-clay may be taken 
off to the depth of eight or ten inches, or not quite so 
much if the clay be very strong. The breadth of the 
drain at top may be from a foot to fifteen inches, but it 
should never be less than a foot, as it is an advantage 
that the sides should have a considerable slope, — and the 
two sides should slope as equally as possible. Another 
workman follows the first, with a spade six inches broad 
at the top, and becoming narrower towards the point, 
where it should not exceed four inches. The length of 
the plate of this second spade should be fourteen inches, 
and with it a foot or fourteen inches in depth can easily 
be gained. A third workman, and he should be the most 
expert, succeeds the second, and his spade should be four 
inches broad at the top, only two inches broad at the point, 
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AffTirul- nnd fourteen or fifteen inches in length. With this spnde a 
>un>- good workman can take out at leant fifteen inches of clay. 
-^v~^ / a sort of hoe or scoop, made of n plate of iron formed 
nearly into the shape of a half-cylinder, of two inches dia- 
meter and a foot or fourteen inches long, and fastened at an 
acute angle of perhaps 70° to a long wooden handle, is now 
employed to scrape out the bottom of the drain, and re- 
move any small pieces of clay that may have fallen into it. 

" This completes the cutting of what is by the workmen 
called a three tkunp drain. Where circumstances may 
render it necessary, thev may he made of four, five, or 
more Unmpt. I would in no case, unless perhaps where 
the land is to remain permanently in sheep-pasture, and 
is free from moles, recommend their being made less than 
three feet deep ; and 1 am inclined to think, that where 
levels will admit of it, it would almost always be more 
advantageous that the depth should be four feet. Where 
the field is in summer fallow at the time, six inches of 
depth can generally be gained by gathering the ridges 
pretty high, and taking as deep u water-furrow as pos- 
sible, with a wide-set plough. Three ttampt or spits 
taken from the bottom of this water-furrow will give a 
depth of at least three feet and a half when the ridges 
are reduced to the proper shape, which is easily done in 
the course of the subsequent ploughings. In all cases I 
think it best to put a drain in every furrow, though some 
people put only one in every second furrow." 

In filling these drains turf matted with the roots of 
coarse grasses is considered the best material, though 
where this cannot he got, other articles, such as wood, pi at, 
clay, and even straw, havr been found to answer. " The 
turfs should be cut into an oblong shape, ubout four inches 
and n half broad (some make them narrower a little at 
the grassy side than at the other, but this is not very easily 
done, and I believe not veTy material), and from three to 
five inches thick. They are generally made about fourteen 
inches long. The grassy side of the turf being turned 
undermost, they arc put down into the drain, the work- 
man standing upon them after they are put in, and press- 
ing them down with his whole weight till they arc firmly 
wedged between the sloping sides of the drain. The ends 
of the turfs being cut somewhat obliquely, they overlap 
each other a little : and by this means although there is 
sufficient opening for the surface-water to get down, no- 
thing else can. The open space below the turf ought to 
be about five or six inches in depth, three inches wide at 
top, and one and a half or two inches at bottom. Some 
people prefer making the turf a little broader, and by that 
means leaving a larger space below, from the idea that it 
will be less likely to choke ; but when the open space is 
much larger, the sides of the drain below the turf are 
probably more apt to give wav for want of support. 

<* The operation may now be completed by turning in 
as much earth, either with the spade or the plough, as to 
fill up the drain to the proper level." — " I must remark, 
that the improvement has always appeared to me more 
striking in the first two or three cto]» than afterwards; 
and the reason, I apprehend, is, that although the drains 
remain perfectly clear, the clay above them becoming 
gradually more compact, the surface-water does not get 
down into them so quickly after a few years as it did at 
first. 

" The price I now pay for cutting wedge-drains three 
feet deep, including the cutting of the turf and putting it 
in, is 4d. per rood of 20 lineal feet; and I am at the ex- 
pense of carrying the turf from the place where it is cut, 
and laying it down close to the drains in a regular line, so 
that tie person employed by the contractor in putting it 
in can easily reach it without coming out of the drain. 
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'• The expense of draining per acre must, it is obvious, Agricul. 
depend on the breadth of the ridges. Where these ore of ture - 
fifteen feet, the most common breadth in our carses, it K ~*~ v ^"^ 
will cost about L.2. 17s. per acre ; but in wedge-drained 
land, I think the ridges may be advantageously made 
eighteen or twenty feet broad, which will of course be at- 
tended with a proportionate reduction of the expense of 
draining." (Prise liuay* and 7'rtmtactioni of the Hiyh- 
land Society of Scodand. vol. vi.) 

With respect to currents of water so considerable us 
not to admit of covered drains, the drains must of course 
be left open; but in this case it may usually be practicable 
to carry the water, by means of covered drains into the 
fence-ditches instead of leaving them open in the middle 
of the field. It has been already observed that a ditch 
forms a part of the fence, wherever the white thorn or 
other live hedges are employed for that purpose. 

CHAP. II. 

OF LAND UNDER PERENNIAL HERBAGE, 
AND IN A STATE OF NATURE. 

There are few tracts of any extent throughout Great N'aturil 
Britain, if we except the shifting sands on some ports ol'hcrbage. 
the coast, that do not bear plants of one kind or other ; 
and having treated, in the preceding chanter, of crops 
raised by the lubours of agriculture, it remains to consider 
those ports of our territory which nature has clothed with 
plants, the spontaneous products of soil and climate, and 
to mention the purposes to which these tracts are applied, 
and the improvements of which they are susceptible. 

In the earlier stages of society, the cmnlia used lor the 
food of man necessarily obtain the principal attention of 
the cultivator. Little or no labour is required to provide 
food for the few animals whose assistance he needs in his 
rude operations ; and herds and flocks which pro|>agutc 
around him without his care, find the means of subsistence 
in those extensive wilds on which his feeble exertions 
have not yet materially encroached. Though he is chiefly 
indebted to these animals at this period, both for hi* food 
and clothing, agriculture must have made considerable 
progress before he attempts to supply their occasional 
wants by improving their pastures or cultivating plants 
expressly for their maintenance. Until the middle of the 

tivatcd'for live stocTin England, nor in Scotland till about 
a hundred years after. The only provision for their sub- 
sistence, during the long winters of out latitude, was na- 
tural herbage in the state of hay, commonly the produce 
of some ^marshy or humid soils along with the strew of 

It is not till the increasTof population, and the exten- Vrogn-v 
sion of tillage to supply its wants that, in consequence oftownrcls 
successive encroachments on the range of the inferiorcultivstfd 
animals it becomes necessary at last to allot a part of the cr "l*- 
cultivated land itself for raising their food. Inmost coun- 
tries of Europe it is not found profitable, even at this day, 
to cultivate herbage and roots to any extent for feeding 
cattle ; and the same course of successive crops of corn, 
with which the earliest agriculturists everywhere began 
their labours, still prevails almost universally in the north 
of Europe ; not because all the land is required for pro- 
ducing grain, but, on the contrary, because the demand 
of the population for grain is so limited, compared with the 
extent of the country, as to leave the far greater part in 
the possession of the inferior animals which in this case 
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can he brought to market at a much lower price than valuable are, the sweet-smelling vernal-grass (Anihoxan- Apicul- 
ture, would replace the charges of feeding them on crop* rais- thttm odoratum) ; perennial ryegrass (Lolium ptrtme) ; J«u* 
v -*" v ~^" / cd by means of aration. foxtail (Alopecvrut pratetui*) ; common meadow-eras* " 
Gmm Other causes than the scantiness of population have (Poa triviatts and Pna pratetuii) ; and soft meadow-grass 

Cat produced a similar effect, though in a much smaller de- (Holeus lamttus). The poos compose the greater part of 

a '|] gree, in Great Britain ; and by i'ar the larger part of our the celebrated Orcheston meadows near Salisbury, and of 

•nil allot- terr i( 0r y gig,, j s still appropriated to the maintenance of the no less productive meadows near Edinburgh. 

** live stock. A great portion of it, indeed, is incapable of The period at which stock is excluded from meadows, Tine of 

being cultivated with any advantage ; but meadows, pas- in order that the grasses may rise for a hay crop, is djf-sbutting 

lures, and wastes, arc spread over extensive tracts, that fcrent, according to the nature of the soil in regard to"P Bl,r 

would yield cultivated crops in abundance, both for man humidity, and the kind of stock with which the land is ** 

and the inferior animals. Before concluding this article, we depastured In some instance* the cattle are removed in 

shall have occasion to notice what seem' to be the causes November, while the sheep are continued on the ground 

of this state of things ; but it is unquestionable that, in till February. {Middlesex Report, p. 224.) In other places 

the present circumstances of the country, a great deal of the meadows are open to all kinds of stock from August 

the most fertile land is employed more profitably for its to April (Id. p. 219), and to sheep even till May. (Ltn- 

owners and occupiers, under perennial herbage, than it onittihire /Report, p. 196.) 



could be under our most approved courses of tillage. In 
what respect the interest of the nation is concerned in 
this arrangement, this is not the place to inquire. 

To give a concise view of the agricultural state of the 
land in Britain not subjected to oration, we shall offer 
some observation* on Mradotrt, on Natural Pastures, and 



Sect. L Meadows. 

Bv meadows, we understand all such land as is kept 
under grass chiefly for the sake of a hav crop, though oc- 
casionally, and at particular seasons of the year, it mav he 
depastured by the domesticated animals ; and we usually 
include under this term the notion of a greater degree of 
moisture in the soil, than would be thought desirable 
either for permanent pasture or lands in tillage. Where 
hay is in great demand, as near large towns, and espe- 
cially if a good system of cropping be but little under- 
stood, a great deal of arable land, indeed, may be seen 
appropriated to hay crops ; but the most valuable meadows 



In the judicious management of meadow lands, atten-Manag 
tion must be paid to prevent the stagnation of water and meat, 
the growth of aquatic plants, and to extirpate fern, docks, 
thistles, and other weeds. Moss, in particular, often es- 
tablishes itself on such lands, to the great injury of the 
valuable grasses, and can with difficulty be removed, even 
by the application of calcareous manures. Ant and mole- 
hills also abound in meadows, and are too often so much 
neglected as to render a large portion of the surface near- 
ly unproductive. And in these, as in all other hay grounds, 
the preparatory operations for the scythe should always 
conclude with the use of a heavy roller. 

The most important particulars in the management of 
meadow lands are, their improvement by irrigation, and 
by the application of manure. Of Irrigation we shall 
treat in a separate article. 

With regard to the time at which manure should be 
applied, a great difference of opinion prevails among the 
farmers in England In the county of Middlesex, where 
almost all the grass-lands are preserved for hay, the ma- 
nure is invariably laid on in October (Middlesex Kepurt, 



are such as are either naturally rather moist, or rendered p. 224), while the land is sufficiently dry to bear the driv- 
ing of loaded cart* without injury, and when the heat of 
the day is so moderated as not to exhale the volatile part* 
meadow in before explained, prevail throughout all the lowlands of of the dung. Others prefer applying it immediately after 



so by means of irrigation 
Very little As the alternate and convertible systems of husbandry, 



Scotland, there is little land that deserves the name 
of meadow ; though it is sometimes applied to marshy 
spots, not worth improving for tillage, which yield a 
quantity of coarse herbage to be made into hay, and are 



the hay-time, from about the middle of July to the end of 
August, which is said to be the " good old time 1 and 
if that season be inconvenient, any time from the begin- 
ning of February to the beginning of April." It is, how- 



called hog meadows. The only natural hay grounds of ever, too common a practice to carry out the manure 



much value in Scotland are to be found in the sheen- walks 
of the southern counties, where one or two small inclo- 
sures near the farmer's or shepherd's dwelling-house are 
commonly reserved for producing hay to feed the flocks 
during a deep snow ; and as there is seldom much land in 
tillage in such places, the manure made from a few horses 
and cows is sometimes spread on the surface of these 
fields, though by no means according to any regular plan. 
To a very small extent, watered meadows have been tried 
in Scotland ; but, from a general conviction of the superior 
advantage* of cultivating herbage and roots on all soils 
that can be made to produce them, and probably also 
owing to the less fertilizing qualities of the waters, even 
meadows of this kind arc not likely ever to become of ge- 
neral importance there. The remarks which we mean to 
offer on this subject must thereto 



Plants. 



be understood as ap- 
plicable to the practice of England only. 

The indigenous plants of which meadow-grass consists London in a tolerable state of rottenness, once cho] 

> soiL The most it well down in the operation, so as to be 



frosty weather, when, though the ground is not 
cut up by the carts, the fertilizing parts of the dung are 
dissipated and washed away by the snow and rains before 
they can penetrate the soil. 

" There is scarcely any sort of manure that will not be 
useful when laid on the surface of grass-lands ; but in ge- 
neral those of the more rich dung kinds will be the most 
suitable for the older sorts of sward-land, and' dung in 
composition with fresh vegetable earthy substances the 
more useful in the new lays or grass-lands." — " In this 
district it is the practice of the best farmers to prefer the 
richest dung they can procure, and seldom to mix it with 
any sort of earthy material, as they find it to answer the 
best in regard to the quantity of produce, which is the 
principal object in view , the cultivators depending^ chief- 
ly on the sale of their hay in the London markets."' — " It 
s the practice to turn over the dung that is brought from 



Com. to Board of Agriculture, vol. iv. p. 138. 



Dickon's Prtctkal Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 915. 
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k tat l: of fineness when put upon the land. It ii 
', that it should be in a more rotten ai 
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hay -makers (of which number twelve may be women) to Afrri nil- 
four mower* : the latter are sometimes taken half a day ture. 
when applied in the spring, than when the autumn to assist the former. But in hot, windy, or very drying V -^"W-' 
n for that purpose." (Dickson's Practical Agricul- weather, a greater proportion of hay-makers will be re- 
lure, vol. ii. p. 915.) quired than when the weather is cloudy and cool. 

Some very interesting experiments have been made 44 It is particularly necessary to guard against spreading 
with different kinds of manure, for tile purpose of ascer- more hay than the number of hands can get into cock 
taining their effects, both in regard to the quantity and qua- tin- same day, or before rain. In showery and uncertain 
lity ol the produce on different kinds of land. Fourteen lots, weather the grass may sometimes be suffered to lie three, 
of half an acre of eight yards to the rod each, were thus four, or even five days in swath. But before it haB lain 
manured, and the crass was made into hay, all as nearly long enough for the under side of the swath to become 
alike as possible. The greatest weight of hay was taken yellow (which if suffered to lie long would be the case), 
from the lot manured with horse, cow, and butchers' particular care should be taken to turn the swaths with 
dung, all mixed together, of each about an equal quantity, the heads of the rakes. In this state it will cure so much 
It lay in that state about two months, and was then turn- in about two days as only to require being tedded a few 
ed over and allowed to lie eight or ten days more, after hours, when the weather is fine, previous to its being put 
which it was put on the land before it had done ferment- together and carried. In this manner hay may be made 
ing, and spread immediately. And to ascertain the qua- and stacked at a small expense and of a good colour, 

but the tops and bottoms of the grass are insufficiently 1 
separated by it. 

" There are no hay-stacks more neatly formed, or 
better secured, than those of Middlesex. At every va- 
cant time, while the stack is carrying up, the men are 
employed in pulling it with their hands into a proper 
shape ; and about a week after it is finished, the whole of 
it is properly thatched, and then secured from receiving 
any damage from the wind, by means of a straw-rope ex- 
tended along the eaves, up the ends, and near the ridge. 
The ends ot the thatch are afterwards cut evenly below 
the eves of the stack, just of sufficient length for the rain- 
water to drip quite clear of the hay. When the stack 
happens to be placed in a situation which may be suspect- 
ed of being too damp in the winter, a trench of about six 
or eight inches deep is dug round, and nearly close to it, 
which serves to convey all the water from the spot, and 

^ I ^^241^ rfeCtly * eCUre * MtdtUtMX 

When the grass has risen again after the hay crop, it is After- 
usually depastured, as has been already mentioned when grau. 
treating of clovers : to mow a second time is considered 
a bad practice among the best hay formers. ( Middletex 
Report, p. 249.) But it is the usage of some to leave the 
after-grass an the ground without being eaten till spring, 
when it is said to be preferable, for ewes and lambs, to 
turnips, cabbages, or any other species whatever of what 
is termed tuning-feed. ITiis mode of management, which 
the other ; " or, what is better, depastured two years and is strongly recommended by Mr Young, and in some 
mown the third." (A'orlAumbcrlaud Report, p. 111.) A cases by ;Mr Marshall also, is unknown in the north, where, 
succession of hay crops without manure or pasturage, on 
meadows not irrigated, is justly condemned by all ji 

cious farmers, as a sure means of impoverishing the soil before winter, it would be attended with a much greater 
The mode of converting this herbage into hay, being loss of herbage than any advantage in spring could rum- 
somewhat different from that which has been described pensatc, to leave the after-growth of mown grounds un- 
in regard to clovers and ryegrass, requires to be mention- touched till that season. There has never been found any 
The farmers of Middlesex, who supply the me- deficiency of milk with ewes that are tolerably well sup- 

ge this depart- plied with turnips a little before and after they drop their 



ing, and spread immediately. And to ascertain uie q 
lity of the produce of the different lots, a small handful 
from each was laid down on a dry, clean place, where 
there was little or no grass, and six horses were turned 
out to them, one after another. In selecting the lots, 
there seems to have been little difference of taste among 
the horses ; and ail of them agreed in rejecting two lots, 
one of which had been manured with blubber mixed with 
soil, and the other with soot, — in both instances laid on 
in the month of April preceding. (Lanauhirt Report, 
p. 130, H icq.) 

" The proportion of manure that is necessary must in 
a great measure depend upon the circumstances of the 
land, and the facility of procuring it. In this district 
(near London), where the manure is of a very good and 
enriching quality, from its being produced in stables and 
other places where animals are highly fed, the quantity 
is usually from four or five to six or seven loads on the 
acre, such as are drawn by three or four horses in their 
return from town on taking up the hay." (Dickson's 
Practical Af/rictilture, vol. ii. p. U16.) 

Manure is laid on at intervals of time, more or less dis- 
tant, according to the same circumstances that determine 
the quantity of it. Though there are some instances of 
hay -grounds bearing fair crops every year during a length 
of years without any manure, or any advantage f rom pas- 
turage, except what the after-grass has afforded, 1 yet 
in general manure must either be allowed every third or 
fourth year, or the land depastured one year and mown 



c, on though it is in many cases found beneficial, with a view to 
judi- an early spring growth, not to eat the pastures too close 
soil before winter, it would be attended with a much greater 



L of rural 



with hay. are understood to 



perfect 



by Middlcton, to which we^fcr. * ^ 

" says this writer, « the acre. 



« In the course of ha; 
grass should, as much as possible, be 
and night against rain and dew, by 
also be taken to proportion the nur 
that of the mowers, so that there may not be 
in hand at any time than can be managed according 
the described process. This proportion is ' 




• Limbs. 

The weight of the hay produced on meadows well rna- 
ged, being on an average about one ton and a half per 
re, holds out little encouragement to retain good^arable 



pasturage « ould 
return. In Lim 
some of the richest grazing lands in 
served that all lands that will feed cattle 



it is ob- 
be mown 
there than the 
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Perma- 
nrnt pas. 
tun-*. 



Feeding* 
pastures. 



scythe : " it costs as much labour as a crop of corn, and respecting the management of this kind of land, on which Agricul- 
more than in many counties, and is not of half the value." some difference of opinion does not prevail. Tlie tinvj of 

stocking, — the number of the animals, and whether they 11 
should be nil of one or of different species, — the extent of 
the inclosures, — and the propriety of eating the herbage 



(Ltncolmiire Report, p. 193.) 

Sect. II. Pastcbes 



We have alrcudy mentioned, in the preceding chapter, 
that pasturage for one, two, or more rears, is frequently 
interposed in the course of cropping arable land, to pre- 
vent that exhaustion of the soil which is commonly the 
consequence of incessant tillage crops. The posture lands 
to be treated of here are, therefore, such as are retained 
permanently, or at least for an indefinite period, in this 
state, merely for the sake of the herbage they yield, and 
without anv particular view to the amelioration of the 
hauls for bearing crops of grain. In this general ap- 
plication of the word, permanent pastures include not only 
such land us might be cultivated by the plough, but also 
all those uplands to which tillage operations could not be 
extended » ith any prospect of remuneration, such as the 
tar greater |>art of the hilly and mountainous sheep grounds 
throughout this kingdom. The nature of these pastures 
is, however, no different, and the expediency of retaining 
arable land in permanent pasture has been so keenly dis- 
cussed, that it will be proper to notice the two descrip- 
tions separately, under the general though not quite ac- 
curate appellations of fettling and hillg pastures. Under 
the former we may comprehend all old rich pastures that 
are capable of fattening cattle; and under the second, 
such as are adapted to rearing them only, or arc more 
advantageously depastured by sheep. 

1. Ju-cding-Pusluret. 

Of these there is a great extent in most of the counties of 
England, but very few in Scotland, except near the houses 
of great proprietors ; and much useless controversy has 
been carried on between the furmers of the two countries, 
about the comparative advantages of preserving such pas- 
tures, or of bringing them under a regular system of alter- 
nate or convertible husbandry. '1 ii.it much of this land 
in the south would be more productive, both to the pro- 
prietor and occupier, under a good course of cropping 
than under pasture, it is impo&sihle to deny ; but it is no 
less certain, that there are large tracts of rich grazing 
land, which, in the present state of the demand for the 
produce of grass-lands, and of the law of England with 
regard to tithes, cannot be employed more profitably for 
the parties concerned than in pasture. The interest which 
the Hoard of Agriculture has taken in this question, with 
a view to an abundant supply of corn for the wants of 
a rapidly increasing population, seems, therefore, not to 
have been well directed. Instead of devoting a large por- 
tion of their volumes to the instruction of farmers re- 
ling the best method of bringing grass-lands into til- 
lage, and restoring them again to meadow or pasture 
without deterioration, the first thing required was to at- 
tempt removing the almost insuperable obstruction of 



close, or leaving it always in a rather abundant state, — are 
all of them questions which it is scarcely possible to de- 
cide in a satisfactory manner by the application of gene- 
ral rules. They can only be resolved, with any preten- 
sions to utility, by a reference to the particular circum- 
stances of each case; for the practice of one district, in 
regard to these and other points, will be found quite in- 
applicable to others, where the soil and climate, and the 
purposes to which the pastures are applied, are materially 
different. 

It has been recommended to apply manure to grass- 
lands, even where, not being used as hay grounds, they 
afford no means of supply. (Dickson's Practical Agri- 
culture, vol. ii. p. 1)63.) But, excepting the dung drop|ied 
by the pasturing animals, which should always be regu- 
larly spread from time to time, it may be laid down as a 
rule of pretty extensive application, that if grass-lands do 
not preserve their fertility under pasturage, it would be 
much better to bring them under tillage for a time, than 
to enrich them at the expense of land-carrying crops of 
corn. 

Another practice, which is scarcely less objectionable, Testhiru/. 
is that of stacking on the lield, or carrying to be consumed 
there during winter the provender that ought to have 
furnished disposable manure for the use of the farm at 
large. It is to no purpose that such a wasteful practice 
is defended, on dry light soils, which are alleged to be 
thus benefited bv trie treading of the cattle. (Marshall's 
Rural liconomg of VnrAtfiire, vol. ii. p. 131.) During the 
frequent and heavy falls of rain and snow in winter, there 
is scarcely any land so dry as not to be injured by the 
treading of heavy cattle ; and were there any thing gained 
in this respect by this management, it would be much 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of a great part of 
the manure from the same cause. The able writer to 
whom we have just referred very properly disapproves 
of carting on manure in winter ; and for the same rea- 
son, — namely, the loss of it which must necessarily be 
the consequence, — he ought to have objected to fodder- 
ing on the land, nr tetUliuu/, at that season. The practice, 
however, is but too common in those districts, both in 
South and North Britain, where the knowledge of correct 
husbandry has made but little progress. It is equally ob- 
jectionable, whether the fodder be consumed on meadows 
where it grew, or on other grass-lands. The fodder should 
in almost every instance be eaten in houses or fold-yards, 
instead of the dung being dropped irregularly over the 

always the case, accumulate 




surface, or, as must be almost i 
garding the best method of bringing grass-lands into til- ed in some spots sheltered by trees and hedges, to which 
lage, and restoring them again to meadow or pasture the animals necessarily resort during the storms of winter. 

The time of opening pastures in spring must evident!- (ipcnii 
be earlier or later, according to the climate, and in the postures in 
tithes, by proposing to the legislature an equitable plan same climate according to the season ; and the state of spring, 
of commutation. If some beneficial arrangement were growth which it is desirable that the grass should attain 
adopted on this head, there is no reason to doubt that in- before being stocked, must in some dcgTcc be determined 
dividual interest would soon operate the wished-for change; by the condition and description of the animals to be em- 
ail d that all gross-lands capable of yielding more rent and ployed in consuming it, — whether they are only in a grow- 
profit under tillage than under pasture would be subject- ing state, or approaching to fatness, — whether milch cows 
ed to the plough as fast as the demands of the population or sheep, or a mixture of animals of different species. It 
might require. conveys no very precise idea respecting these points, 

Except in regard to those necessary operations that though the remark itself is just, to say that the herbage 
ve been alrcatly noticed under the former section, — should not be allowed to rise so high as to permit the 
such as the extirpation of weeds and noxious shrubs, coarser plants to run to seed, and that it is bad mnnagc- 
clearing away aut and mole-hills, Ac. — there are few points mem to suffer store ttock to be turned upon a f ull bite. 
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(Marshall's Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 129.) The great objects 
to be aimed at arc, that the stock, of whatever animals it 
' may consist, should be carried forward, faster or slower, 
according to the purposes of their owner; and that no 
part of the herbage should be allowed to run to waste, or 
be unprofitable consumed. But nothing but careful in- 
spection of the land and of the stock, from time to time, 
can enable any grazier to judge with certainty what are 
the best measures for attaining these objects. 

■ Fatting cxUtU," says Mr Marshall, " which are forward 
in flesh, and arc intended to be finished with gross, may 
require a full bite at first turning out. But for (met, 
working oxen, and rearing cattle, and lean cattle intended 
to be fatted on grass, a full bite at the first turning out is 
not requisite." — " Old Ladyday to the middle of April, ac- 
cording to the progress of spring, appears to me at pre- 
sent as the best time for shutting up mototng grounds and 
opening pastures." (Marshall's Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. la2-3.) 

In regard to the state of the growth of pastures when 
first stocked, some distinction should be made between 
new leys and old close swards. To prevent the destruc- 
tion of the \oting plants, whether of clovers or other herb- 
age, on the former description of posture, which would 
be the consci|ULiiee of shocking them too early, especially 
with sheep, they fhoiild be allowed to rise higher than 
would be necessary in the case of old turf ; and to secure 
their roots from the further injury of a hot summer, it is 
advisable not to feed them close in the early part of the 
season, and probably not ut am time throughout the whole 
of the first or second season, it the land is to be continued 
in pasture. The roots of old and firm sward, on the other 
hand, are not in so much danger, either from close feed- 
ing or from the heats of summer; and they are in much 
less danger from tile frosts and thaws of winter. 

Another circumstance almost equally indeterminate 
with the time of opening pastures, is the stock which 
should be employed, and whether they should be all of 
one or of different kinds. 

With regard to the former, all soils rather moist, and of 
such a quality, as is the case with rich clays, as to pro- 
duce herbage suited to the fattening of cattle, will in 
general be mora advantageously stocked with them than 
with sheep ; but there can be no other rule for the total 
exclusion of sheep than the danger of the rot, nor any 
other general rule for preferring one kind of stock to 
another than their comparative profits. 

With regard to a mixed stock, the sentiments and prac- 
tice of the best graziers seem to be in its favour. " It is 
generally understood that horses and cattle intermixed 
will eat grass cleaner than either species will alone, not so 
much from their separately affecting different grasses, as 
from the circumstance of both species disliking to feed 
' (Marshall's Yorkshire, vol.ii. p. 154.) 
i follow the old custom of keening 
only one kind of stock upon the same ground, whilst 
e propriety, intermix with < 
I two or three colts in each 

ture, 



It is obviously impossible to estimate the number of Agrieul- 
lis that may be depastured on any given extent of ^ u rf - 
id, without reference to the particular spot in ques- v ^" v " w 
uon; and the same difference exists, with regard to the Close and 
propriety of feeding close or leaving the pastures rough, rough 
that prevails in most other parts of this subject. Though feeding, 
there be loss in stocking too sjKiringly, the more common 
and dangerous error is in overstocking, by which the i 
mcr's grass is not un frequently entirely lost. There i 
to us, however, to be a season, some time during the year, 
when grass-lands, particularly old turf, should be eaten 
very close, not merely for the sake of preventing waste, 
but also for the purpose of keeping down the coarser kinds 
of plants, and giving to the pastures as equal and fine a 
sward as possible. The most proper period must partly 
depend upon tlie convenience of the grazier ; but it can 
li.ii.li \ be either immediately before the drought of sum- 
mer or the frost of winter. Some time in autumn, when 
the ardent heat of the season is over, and when there it 
still time for a new growth before winter, may be moat 
suitable for the land itself, and generally also for the 
grazier, his fat stock being then mostly disposed of, or 
carried to the after-grass of mown grounds. The sweeping 
of pastures with the scythe may be employed as a sub- 
stitute for this close feeding ; the waste and labour of 
which, however, though they be hut trifling, it does not 
seem necessary to incur on rich grazing lands under cor- 
rect management. 

The size of inclosurcs is a matter of considerable ira- Size of 
portance on grass-lands, both for the stock itself, and the Inch 
mode of consuming the produce. In general, pastures 
best adapted to sheep should be in large fields. The ani- 
mals are not only impatient of heat, and liable to be much 
injured by flies, in small pastures often surrounded by 
trees and high hedges, but they arc naturally, with the 
exception perhaps of the Leicester variety, much more 
restless ana easily disturbed than the other species of live 
stock. " Sheep,' says a well-known writer, " love a wider 
range, and ought to have it, because they delight in short 
grass : give them eighty or ninety acres, and any fence 
will keep them in : confine them to a field of seven or 
eight acres, and it must be a very strong fence that keep* 
them in." ( Kumes's Gentleman Parmer, p. 2U3.) Though 
fields so large as bO or 90 acres can be advisable only in 
hilly districts, yet the general rule is nevertheless con- 
sistent with experience in regard to all our least domes- 
ticated varieties. 

The size of fields deserves attention on another account; 
for there arc strong reasons for preferring pasture land 
in two or more inclosures, to the same extent in one large 
field. Besides the advantages of shelter, both to the 
animals and the herbage, such subdivisions enable the 
grazier either to separate his stock into small parcels, by 
which means they teed more at their ease, or to (jive the 
best pastures to that portion of them which he wishes to 
to market. The advantages of moderate- 
in the best grazing i 




lieport, p. 136.) 

; is followed to a great extent. 



in 'Lincolnshire, where dairy cows make a part of the stock, and where situn- of stocks, 
tent, and with uncommon tion, soil, and water will permit, every suite of grazing 
as well at in most other districts, the practice grounds ought, in ray idea, to consist of three compartments j 
I to be, almost invariably, to keep a mixed stock of one for head stock (as cows or fatting cattle), one for 
sheep and cattle on the same pasture (Lincolnshire He- follower* (as rearing or other lean stock), and the third 
port, p. 174), in proportions varying with the nature of the to be shut up to freshen, for the leading stock." (Mar- 
soil and the quality of the herbage. .hall's Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 158.) 
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It it sufficiently obvious that every inclosure of pos- 
ture land should be provided with abundance of water at 
'all times, though this is in some districts a matter of 
considerable difficulty. Mr Marshall has given a full ac- 
count of the method of forming drinking pools in York- 
shire, but our limits oblige us to refer the reader to his 
work. 

A practice has been introduced into Norfolk within 
these few years, the object of which is to obtain a rich 
turf, with all the valuable qualities of old pasture, much 
sooner than from seeds alone. This is called trans- 
planting turf, or inoculating land with grast. A field of 
good old grass-land is stripped of part of its turf, which is 
cut into pieces of about three inches square, and placed 
in its new situation, about six inches apart, on land previ- 
ously prepared to receive it. In this way one acre of turf 
will plant nine acres ; but it is only a part of the old pas- 
ture that is taken off, and this is done in such a manner 
as not materially to injure it. After being thus planted, 
the roots are pressed down by means of heavy rollers, 
which cause them to spread along the ground instead of 
rising up in tufts ; and in a summer or two, during which 
this transplanted pasture should be very lightly if at all 
fed upon, the grasses shed their seeds and till up the in- 
terstices, the whole being then formed into a compact and 
uniform turf. (Blaikic on the Conrtrrion of Arable Ixnui 
into Pasture.) Later writers, particularly Sinclair, the au- 
thor of Hortus Graminetis M'oburnensis, think this practice 
has excited notice only by its novelty, and that it never 



•2. Hilly Pastures. 

These include such low hills as produce fine short herb- 
age, and are with much advantage kept constantly in pas- 
ture, though they are not altogether inaccesible to the 
plough ; as well as such tracts as, from their acclivity and 
elevation, must necessarily be exclusively appropriated to 
live stock. The former description of gruss-lands, though 
different from the feeding pastures, of which welmvejust 
treated, in respect of their being less convenient for til- 
lage management, are nevertheless in other circumstances 
so nearly similar as not to require any separate discus- 
sion. These low hills are for the most part occupied with 
sheep, a very few cattle being sometimes depastured to- 
wards their bases ; and they frequently comprise herbage 
sufficiently rich for fattening sheep, together with coarser 
pastures for breeding and rearing them. In many instances, 
a small part of such tracts is cultivated chiefly for pro- 
viding green crops for the sheep in winter ; but com is 
quite a subordinate object, and extensive arution is seldom 
attempted, except for the purpose of laying down the land 
to grass in an improved condition. 

The more elevated pastures, from which the plouph is 
altogether excluded, have been commonly classed among 
waste lands,— even such of them as bear herbage by no 
means of inconsiderable value,— as well as heaths and 
moors, with patches of which the green pastures are often 
chequered. The general term wastes is therefore a very 
indefinite expression, and indeed is not unfrequcntly 
made to comprehend all that extensive division of our 
territory that neither produces corn nor rich herbage. 
Yet it is on such tracts that by far the greater pure of 
our butcher-meat and wool is grown, and not a little of 
the former fullv prepared for the market. Foreigners and 
superficial readers at home must accordingly be greatly 
mistaken if they imagine that what arc called Katies by 
the Hoard of Agriculture, and other writers on rural 
economy, are really altogether unproductive : and it would 
be a still grosser error to believe that these wastes ewe 



their continuance to neglect or mismanagement, and that Agrirul- 
any exertions of human industry can ever render the tur*. 
greater part of them, including all the mountainous tracts v 
of Great Britain, more valuable than they are at present, 
without a much greater expenditure of capital than, under 
almost any circumstances, they could possibly return. 
Yet as this vague general term has been established by 
use, we shall bring together, in the following section, a 
few observations on the present condition of that part of 
our territory which is still almost in a state of 
the improvements of which it is susceptible. 

Sect. III. Wastes. 

That part of Britain which is still in a state of waste Division of 
might be treated of under a number of heads, correspond- Wastes, 
ing to the various causes of its infertility. Land is com- 
paratively unproductive, owing, 1st, to the surface being 
covered with stones, or occupied with worthless shrubs 
and other plants ; 'idly, to the superabundance of wa- 
ter, as in the case of mosses and marshes; &//y, to an 
original defect in the soil, as in loose sands, moors, and 
compact sterile clays, sometimes called till; Atkly, to the 
elevation and ruggedness of the surface, and the ungenial 
character of the climate, as in our mountainous districts ; 
bthly, to the previous exhaustion of the vegetable matter 
of the soil by injudicious cropping ; and, C>thly, to the mode 
of tenure and occupancy, as in commons. 

It is matter of regret that the subject of wastes has not Consulc-rn- 
yet been treated in that distinct and scientific manner lions u ic 
which its importance deserves. It would be advisable to ''""- r 
have it ascertained what portion of these divisions, or of' r " vl " 
others under which our wastes may be arranged, is ca- n>rn 
pable of improvement, and how tar such improvement is 
eligible, on a fair estimate of the cost, and the probable 
increase of produce. It should also be considered, as far 
as precision is attainable on such points, how much farther 
a proprietor might advantageously proceed in the expen- 
diture of capital, than one w ho is merely a temporary oc- 
cupier. For it is evident that an improvement will be 
sufficiently profitable to the former if he draws for his 
outlay 4 or o per cent, yearly ; whereas a tenant, holding 
on a lease of aft) years, must have an annuity for that pe- 
riod of at least three times the amount, in order that his 
capital may be returned, with the ordinary profits of trade, 
before its expiration. 

The delusive prospects of profit from the improvement 
of wastes, held out by speculative men, have an unhappy 
tendency to produce disappointment in rash and sanguine 
adventurers, and ultimately to discourage such attempts 
as, with judicious attention to economy, would in all pro- 
bability be attended with great success. Those who are 
conversant with the publications that have lately appeared 
on this subject, must be aware with what caution the al- 
leged results of most of these writers ought to be exa- 
mined, and how different has been the experience of 
those who have ventured to put their schemes in practice, 
from what they had been led to anticipate. 

There arc few soils, however, so unfertile, and few 
tracts of any extent so destitute of soil, as not to be sus- 
ceptible of profitable improvement, if the climate be not 
altogether hostile to vegetation, or the surface so steep 
or so rugged as not to admit of any other operations than 
such as must be executed by manual labour. With this 
exception, and the exception probably of what is called 
Jfow moss, — that innabtlii undo, an which tin re is reason 
to fear much capital has been employed to little purpose, — 
wastes arc certainly capable of considerable improvement, 
by surface or untie rdruir.ing ; by top-dressing with calco- 
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Ajfrk-ul- reous manures ; by paring and burning as a preparation and apade huabandry, was thus introduced by ru 

lure, for tillage ; by trenching, irrigation, and embankment. and him been attended with the happiest effects." (Aber- 

v " - ~ v ^-' We shall offer a few remarks on this subject, in the or- deauhin Report.) 

der first above mentioned. 2. In the case of mosses and marshes, the first thing is 

I*nd co. 1. When the surface of ground if much covered with to get rid of the superabundance of water, by opening a 

v«-rr<l with stones, it is material to consider not only the expense main drain, into which such smaller ones as may be ne- 

* lom '* which will attend the clearing of it, but whether the toil cessary will discharge themselves. On the subject of 

and climate be such as to remunerate the cultivator after improving moss land a great deal . has been written within 

it has been brought jnto a^state of tillage. and to^wliat these few year*, and^rtiany^expcriments made with very 

the stones that project from the surface area part of the ration is carefully and economically conducted, there can 

rock continued beneath the soil, it may be doubted whe- be no doubt that land of this description may be improved 

thcr, instead of incurring the expense o** working away with ultimate benefit to the undertaker. But the great 

the rock to such a depth as would allow the plough to object ought to be, not (at least for some years at first) 

pass over it, it may not be advisable to let the land remain to convert the land into tillage, but merely to render it 

in pasture, and improve it by top-dressings. productive in the state of meadow or pasture. With thia 

Very large blocks of stone ure cleared away by means view, the first operation after draining should be to get 

of gunpowder ; but if this is not necessary, they are raised rid of the heath and coarse herbage on the surface, by 

by levers, and rolled upon a sledge, or by the use of a burning, levelling it where necessary at the same time, 

block and tackle attached to a triangle. In the latter and then to top-dress with calcareous matter, either by 

case, a hole is bored into the stone, and an iron bolt with itself or mixed up in compost with earth and other sub- 

an eye driven into it ; and this, though apparently inca- stances, as a preparation for grass-seeds. If it be neces- 

pable of bearing any great weight, serves to raise the stone aary to turn over the whole surface, this in many cases 

in a perpendicular direction, until it can be deposited may be done as cheaply by the spade as by the plough, 

upon a cart or sledge placed below it, to be curried off and to much better purpose. Timothy (pkleum pntloue) 

the field. will be found one of the roost valuable grasses on such a 

As soon as the stones are removed, the holes must of soil ; but if the surface be sufficiently saturated with cal- 

coursc be filled up, and the surface rendered tolerably level, careous matter, and not too wet, clovers, particularly white 

Trrnching. The best method of doing this is by trenching, which an- clover, and the grosses usually sown upon arable land, 

swers the further purpose of deepening the soil, and remov- may be used with advantage. The after-management 

ing any remaining obstacle within the reach of the plough, must of course depend upon circumstances. Frequent 

" The greater jart of the land in the vicinity ot Aber- rolling must always be of use in compressing a soil which 

deen," says the author of the Report of that county, •• has, is naturally spongy ; thus preventing the roots of the plants 

from the most barren and unproductive state, been tho- from being thrown out of the ground : and we should 

roughly improved by trtndung. Not less than 84)00 acres think that in general it must be better to retain such land 
liave beeu trenched within three miles of Aberdeen ; and 
in all places of the county considerable additions have 
been made to the arable, by trenching the barren lands." 

" It is practised in barren land, which abounds in stones 
of different dimensions, sometimes, where the soil is dry, 
and in other cases, where it is wet, united with draining : 
it is practised when the object is to deepen the soil, or to 
mix a portion of the subsoil along with it: it is practised 
when the subsoil is tilly or very tenacious, as well as when 
that next the surface is unproductive, moory, or exhaust- 
ed by overcropping : and, lastly, it is practised when the 
land is foul, and when stronger or cleaner soil can be 
brought up to the surface. 

"The expense indeed could not have been borne in 
many cases, if the first crop (for so it may be called, as it 
covered the whole soil) that was raised by the spade and 
mattock had not produced from L-SO to L*50 per acre. 




itoc 



for some years in the slate of meadow, I 
casionally, than even in pasturage. 

Among the various attempts that have been made upon 
a large scale to reclaim moss land, we shall mention two 
that seem worthy of particular notice. 

The first cannot be considered as an improvement nfF lusting 
the mossy soil itself. On the contrary, the improvement** c 
consists in getting rid of it altogether. The practice may 
be shortly described as follows:— 

" A stream of water is carried first upon the spongy 
upper stratum of moss, which is by this means conveyed 
away to the neighbouring frith or arm of the sea, the light 
moss being thrown into a ditch, made as the temporary 
bed of this artificial rivulet. The upper part, or sitongy 
moss, is thus carried off by successive ditches, to the ex- 
tent of 30 or 40 yards broad ; then a second deeper ditch 
is cut into the clay or bottom of the flat stratum of the 



This was a crop of granite stones, which was sold for heavy moss, and a number of parallel ditches are made 
paving the streets of London. But, after all, the ground for admitting the rivulet, into which the remaining moss 



that was thus gained to the community would not have is thrown, till nearly the whole is carried off, ex. 

been able to recompense the cultivator, if a mixture of thin stratum, consisting partly of black peat-ei 

the spade and plough husbandry had not been introduced, partly of decayed wood found in the moss, whicl 
The rent of the land in the immediate vicinity of Aber- 
deen is extremely high, being now, on a lease for years, 
from Li to L.10 per acre, and in a few cases not less 



i L.18; nay, when let for a single crop, i 
». Ye 



high as L20. "Yet all this is necessary to 
improver, who trenched, dunged, limed, and cultivated 
thia thin soil, which must be frequently manured. It would 
have yielded too little produce, if tilled only by the plough ; 
and would have been cultivated at too great an expense, 
if the soil had been constantly digged by the spade. A 
medium between these two, vix. either 



partly of decayed 
for manure to the 
ingenuity 




which is 

soil about to be cultivated. Much 
wn in constructing machinery to 
the moss, previous to the ha- 
ir rich sod below. For some 
both of peat-moss and the 
crops of oats were formerly 
but this was found to be injurious, 
d a more regular mode of cropping is now introduced. 
« In 1766, the late Lord Karnes 
the estate of Blair-Drummond, in the county of Perth,' 

" ,t this mode of 
After 
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of the 

woo5, 



use where he resolved to 



on with 
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several experiments, he at last adopted the plan of giving 
profitable leases to small occupiers of land, to induce them 
to remove the moss; and before his death in 1782, no 
less a number tlian 336 acre* were cleared of moss, and 
brought into cultivation. His son and successor pursuing 
the same plan, got 440 acres more let in three years, to 
which additions were made periodically. In 1792 the 
population had increased to 76+ souls, who cultivated 444 
acres. By a survey in 1805, 577 acres were cleared, in- 
eluding 12 acres occupied by roads. In 1814 
above 800 acres were cleared, and the population 
ed to upwards of 000 souls. 

" Thus an extensive tract of country, where formerly only 
a few snipes and muirfowl could find subsistence, has been 
converted, as if by magic, into a rich and fertile carse of 
alluvial soil, worth from L-3 to Lm5 per acre." 

The other instance is that of the improvement of Chat 
moss in the county of Lancaster, by Mr Roscoe of Liver- 
pool. The length of this moss is about six miles, its 
greatest breadth about three miles, and its depth may be 
estimated at from 10 to upwards of 30 feel. It is entirely 
composed of the substance well known by the name of 
peat, being an aggregate of vegetable mutter, disorganized 
and inert, but preserved by certain causes from ptitrclac- 
tion. On the surface it is light and fibrous, but become* 
more dense below. On cutting to a considerable depth, 
it is found to be black, compact, and heavy, and in many 
respects resembling coal. There is not throughout the 
whole moss the least intermixture of sand, gravel, or other 
material, the entire substance being a pure vegetable. 

It is now upwards of 20 years since Mr Itoscoc, in 
company with Mr Wakefield, began to improve TrafFord 
moss, u tract of 300 acres, lying two miles east of t hat 

j • • 



considering it of liitle use but to destroy the tough sods 
of the Eriophoro, Nantus stricta, and other plants whose j^""^ 
matted roots are almost imperishable. The muss being v 
thus brought to a tolerably dry and level surface, I then 



plough it in a regular furrow six inches deep ; and as 
as possible after it is thus turned up, I set 
ccssury quantity of marl, not less than 200 
the acre. As the marl begins to crumbh 
the sun or frost, it is spread over the land 
able exactness ; after which I put in a crop as early as 
possible, sometimes by the plough, and at others with the 
horse-scuffle or scarifier, according to the nature of the 



I set upon it the ne- 
:ubic yards to 
nnd tall with Minuics. 



; adding, for the first crop, a quantity of i 

down the navigable river Irwell to the bor- 



ders of the moss, setting on about 20 tons to the acre- 
Moss land thus treated may not only be advantageously 
cropped the first year with green crops, as potatoes, 
nips, Sec but with any kind of grain ; and as whea 
of late ]Miid better to the farmer than any other, I 
hitherto chiefly relied upon it, as my first crop, for I 
bursing the expense." 

'Hie expense of the several ploughing*, with the 
ing, sowing, and harrowing, and of the marl and mi.... 
but exclusive of the seed, and also of the previous drain- duoc - 
age and general charges, amount* to L.18. 5s. per acre; 
nnd in 1812, on one piece of* land thus improved, Mr 
Roscoe had 20 bushels of wheat, then worth a guinea pet 
bushel, and on another piece 18 bushels; but these were 
the best crops upon the moss. 

" Both lime und marl are generally to be found within 
a reasonable distance ; and the preference given to either 
of them will much depend upon the facility of obtaining 



s ; und his operations on it seem to have been so suc- 
cessful as to encourage him to proceed with Chat mos*. 



But in the improvement of the latter, he found it unne- 
cessary to incur so heavy an expense for drainage. From 
observing that, where the moss had been dug for peat, the 
water hud drawn towards it from a distance of* 60 to 100 
yards, he conceived that if each drain had to draw the 
water only 25 yards, they would, win.in a reasonable time, 
undoubtedly answer the purpose. 1 he whole ol the moss 
was therefore laid out on the following plan. 

" I first carried a main road," says Mr Roscoe, in a re- 
cent communication to the Board of Agriculture, " nearly 
from east to west, through the whole extent of my por- 
tion of the moss. This road is about three miles long and 
36 feet wide. It is bounded on each side by a main drain, 
seven feet wide and six feet deep, from winch the water 
is conveyed, by a considerable fall, to the river. Lrotn 
these two main drains other drains diverge, nt 50 yards 
distance from each other, and extend from each side of 
the road to the utmost limits of the mos*. Thus each 
field contains 50 yards in front to the road, and is of an 
indefinite length, according as the boundary of the moss 
varies. These field-drains are four feet wide at the top, one 
foot at the bottom, and four feet and a half dee]), They 
are kept carefully open, and, as far as my experience hi- 
therto goes. I believe they will sufficiently drain the moss, 
without having recourse to underdrawing, which I have 
never made use of at Chat moss, except in a very few in- 
stances, where, from the lowness of the surface, the water 
could not readily be gotten off without open channels, 
which might obstruct the plough." 

The cultivation of the moss then proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner. " After setting fire to the heath and 
herbage on the moss, and burning it down as far as prac- 
ticable, I plough a thin sod or furrow with a very sharp 
horse-plough, which I burn in small heaps, and dissipate; 



it. The quantity of lime necessary for the purpose is so 
small in proportion to thut of marl, that, where the dis- 
tance is great, nnd the carriage high, it is more advisable 
to make use of it: but where marl is upon the spot, or 
can be obtained in sufficient quantity at a reasonable ex- 
pense, it appears to be prrferable." Mr Roscoe i* tho- 
roughly convinced, after a great many different trials, that 
all temporizing expedients arc fallacious ; and that " the 
best method of improving moss land is by the application 
of a calcareous substance, in a sufficient quantity to concert 
the mos* into a soil, and by the occasional use of animal or 
other eftrancinu manures, such as the course of cultivation 
nnd the nature of the crop* may be found to require." 

There seems to be little more that is peculiar to himself 
in Mr Roscoe'* operations and course of cropping, except 
his contrivance for setting on the marl. It would not be 
practicable, he observes, to effect the marling at so cheap 
a rate (L.I0 per acre), were it not for the assistance of an 
iron road or railway laid upon boards or sleepers, and Railway, 
movable nt pleasure. Along this rood the marl is con- 
veyed in waggons with small iron wheels, each drawn by 
one man. These waggons, by taking out a pin, turn their 
lading out on either side : they carry about 15 cwts. each, 
being as much as could heretofore be conveyed over the 
moss by a cart with a driver and two horses. 

In the month of November 1805, Mr Roscoe began thePnyms of 
drainage by cutting out the main drains on each side of.Mr Itcn- 
the road, throwing out the moss from the drains into thc coc "" m - 
middle of the road. In 1807 the smaller drains, at 50P n "'' N 
ynrds distance from each other, were begun, and about 
1000 acres laid out in the manner already mentioned. In 
1808 port of the moss was sufficiently consolidated to be 
worked with horses in pattens : this year a farm-house, 
with out-buildings, cottages, &c. was erected, and marl 
was set upon the land prepared for that purpose. About 
20 acres were cropped with turnip* und potatoes in 
1809 ; and in the year following, upward* of 80 acres, of 
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which 20 were wheat. In 1811 Mr Roscoo had 100 acres 
in crop, cliielly in wheat; and in 1H12 marl and street 
were applied in the quantities specified above. 
The crops were wheat and beans, which much surpassed 
those of any preceding year. " In the course of the pre- 
sent year (1813) 1 shall have brought into cultivation 
about 160 acres, which will be 

, and beans. A tract of 
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than any other grass, and is seldom covered with snow. 
Neither wind, rain, nor frost will destroy it ; but the old 
grass naturally decays towards the latter end of spr 
and the beginning of summer, as the new crop grows. 

" White and red clover will grow spontaneously among 
this grass in the course of a few years, provided it is well 
It will produce seed in some instances within 
nths after planting ; but the seed does not, on 
high exposed situations, come to the maturity that seed 
res for sowing. On this account, to propagate this 
from the root is considered preferable to sowing. 
" The Arundo arenaria or bent-grass operations should 
lay down the whole of the improved part of not commence in any season earlier than about the 20th 
into meadow land. So long as land of this October, and should be given up about the beginning of 
description continues productive in the state of meadow March, as this planting thrives much better in the wet 
or pasture, it does not appear advisable to attempt any 
course of cropping whatever ; and to lay it down for either 
of these purposes ought perhaps to form the chief induce- 
ment to its improvement. 

3. A third cause of sterility is found in the natural tex- 
ture of the soil, as in loose sands and coarse impermeable 
clays. Moving or blowing sands occur on the sea-coast 
of many parts of Scotland, and are not only worthless 
themselves, but frequently inflict serious injury on the 
lands within their reach, over which the sand spreads it- 
self. This is a matter to which the Highland Society of 
Scotland have very properly turned their attention ; and 
we shall extract from their communications some account 
of an attempt that has been recently made to fix these 
sands, and to render them in some measure productive. 
The experiment to which we allude was made in 1819 
antl ISiO, on a limn in the parish of Harris, and coonty of 
Inverness, by the proprietor, Alexander N. Macleod, 
Esq, " who has completely succeeded in reclaiming and 
bringing into useful permanent pasture above 100 Scotch 
acres of useless blowing sand, by planting in it sea-bent 
( A™ mln aretuiria), known in the Hebrides by the name 
of bent-grass, and sowing rape-seed on it in a small pro- 
portion. The rape-seed requiring to be covered with 
sea-wced or some other manure immediately after sowing, 
is not considered so beneficial as the grass, as this requires 
no manure, or any other cultivation or top-dressing what- 
ever, after being properly planted. 

" The operations commenced upon the above farm in 
the month of September 1819, by cutting the Arundo 
arenaria or bent-grass about two inches below the surface, 
with a small thin-edged spade with a short handle, which 
a man can use in his right hand, at the same time taking 
hold of the grass in his left ; other persons carrying it to 
the blowing sand, to be planted in a hole, or rather a cut 
made in the sand, about eight or nine inches deep (and 
deeper where the sand is very open and much exposed), 
by a large narrow-pointed spade. A handful of Arundo 
arenaria or bent-grass was put into each of these cuts, 
which were about twelve inches distant, more or less ac- 
cording to the exposure of the situation. When properly 
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fixed in the blowing sand, the roots begin to grow, and 
spread under the surface, in the course of a month after 



planting. 

" When Mr Macleod commenced the operations in re- 
claiming the tract of ground alluded to, it was altogether 
covered with blowing sand in winter and spring, and nearly 
so in summer. A great part of it consisted of high honks 
of sand, which did not produce grass or verdure of any 




it on the ground for i 
i to cut it, ! 



The other descriptions of soil, which owing to their tex- Coarse 
ture are of little value in their natural state, are close, d»jrs. 
compact davs, imbedded with small stones, and incumbent 
upon subsoils which do not allow the water to escape. 
Such land is in general covered with stunted heath and 
other coarse plants, and to the other cause.- of its infer- 
tility is often added a bad climate. The object in this 
case, as in the former, should generally be to obtain better 
herbage, rather than to convert it into arable land. 

One of the most common and effectual practices in im- Paring 
proving this description of land is paring and burning; a hi 
practice which, in the case of old swards matted with the 
roots of coarse herbage and heath, is acknowledged, both 
by scientific and practical writers, to be highly advantage- 
ous as the next step to be taken after drainage. " The 
process of burning," says Sir Humphry Davy, " renders 
the soil less compact, less tenacious and retentive of 
moisture ; and, properly applied, may convert a matter 
that was stiff, damp, and in consequence cold, into one 
powdery, dry, and warm, and much more proper as a bed 
for vegetable life. 

" The great objection made by speculative chemists to 
paring and burning is, that it destroys vegetable and ani- 
mal matter, or the manure in the soil ; but in cases in 
which the texture of its earthy ingredients is permanently 
improved, there is more than a compensation for this tem- 
porary disadvantage. And in some soils, where there is 
an excess of inert vegetable matter, the destruction of it 
must lie beneficial ; and the carbonaceous matter 
ing in the ashes may be more useful to the crop 
vegetable fibre from which it was produced. 

** Many obscure causes have been referred to for the 
purpose of explaining the effects of paring and burning; 
but I believe they may be referred entirely to the dimi- 
nution of the coherence and tenacity of clays, and to the 
destruction of inert and useless vegetable matter, and its 
conversion into a manure. 

" All soils that contain too much dead vegetable fibre, For what 
and which consequently lose from one-third to one-half lands pro. 
of their weight by incineration, and all such as contain P er * 
their earthy constituents in an impalpable state of divi- 
sion, i. e, the stiff clays and marls, arc improved by burn- 
ing ; but in coarse sands, or rich soils containing a just 
mixture of the earths, and in all cases in which the texture 
is already sufficiently loose, or the organ izable matter suffi- 
ciently soluble, the process of torrefaction cannot be useful. 

" AH poor silicious sands must be injured by it ; and 
practice is found to accord with theory. Mr Young, in 
his Essay on manures, states, ' that he found burning in- 
is relished by jure sand ;' and the operation is never performed by good 
value by prescrv- agriculturists upon silicious sandy soils, after they have 
cattle. It would be in- once been brought into cultivation." (Agricultural Che- 
mistry, p. 346.) 
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Some eminent cultivator*, however, prefer using the 
plough at the very first. They begin with a wide, shallow 
furrow, laying; over the surface an flat as possible ; and in 
that state it remains to rot for fifteen or eighteen months. 
It is then cross-ploughed, usually about midsummer, and 
well harrowed ; dressed with lime, ridged up, and town with 
rye or oats the following spring. As soon as the crop is 
removed, it is ploughed for turnips, to which dung is ap- 
plied ; and the turnips being eaten on the ground by sheep, 
it is laid to grass the year after, the seeds being sown 
along with oats or barley. 

This mode of management, however, can only be adopt- 
ed on lands of rather a loose texture, suited to turnip. On 
more compact soils, we should think paring and burning, 
followed by top-dressings of lime and compost, a prefer- 
able practice. But if it be thought expedient to turn over 
the turf or sod with the plough, a great number of plough- 
ings and harrowing* must be required to destroy the roots 
and pulverise the soil sufficiently; and two summers at 
least will be necessary to complete the operation. When 
it is thus hrought into a state to be sown with grass-seeds, 
lime should be freely applied alter the last ploughing, and 
well harrowed in ; and then the grass-needs sown with or 
without a corn crop. Wherever the object is pasture, a 
comparatively small quantity of lime will produce the 
desired effect, if it be kept on the surface instead of being 
turned down hy the plough. It is unnecessary to mention, 
that on soils of this description, tenacious of moisture, open 
trenches will be necessary, to prevent any water from 
stagnating, the furrows also being made so deep as to 
draw off and discharge any excess of moisture in the soil 
itself, litis kind of land is evidently better suited to 
pasturage than to meadow, and the pasture may be kept 
from deterioration by repeated top-dressings. 

4. Much of our mountainous districts is necessarily 
left in a comparatively unproductive state, from the ele- 
vation and ruggedness of the surface, and ungenial cha- 
of the climate ; but such tracts present so great a 
in their circumstances, that it would be iule to at- 
tempt laying down any rules of general application. The 
leading improvement, we conceive, must be in carrying off 




has in many 
for a time, by injudicious 
and other calcareous manures 
to fresh soils, the com crops produced 
able as to lead to their repetition year 
St year, without the intervention of ameliorating crops 
the application of manures. We have known three 
cessrve crops of wheat taken from the same land, and 
of corn altogether not less than ten crops in as many 
years. Under this management the soil could not fail 
to be reduced to a state of barrenness and waste, of which 
there are still too many instances in many parts of Scot- 
land. Tlie appropriate remedy here is the use of enrich- 
ing manures, and after a time lime or other calcareous 
matters may be added. Such land has not only been 
robbed of its nutritive powers, but the very texture of the 
•oil itself has experienced an unfavourable change. A few 
yeara" pasturage must always be useful on land that ha* 
undergone so severe a course of tillage. 
6. Much of the commons and common lands through- 
may be considered as retained in a state 
waste, bv reason of their tenure and mode 
In Scotland there is now very little land 



in this state, the law affording a ready means of dividing Agriful- 
it, with a few exceptions, among the proprietors or oc- 
cupants, according to their respective rights and interests. v 
It is otherwise, however, in England, where a special act 
of parliament seems to be necessary in almost every in- 
stance ; and though much has been done there in the way 
of allocating and improving such land under the authority 
of inclosure acts, much still remains to be done. But 
the improvement of such land is not so much an agricul- 
tural as a political question. When once it is brought into 
the state of private property, the methods to be adopted 
for rendering it more productive will necessarily depend 
upon the nature of the soil and other circumstances. 

CHAP. IIL 

LIVE STOCK. 

In the observations which we have to offer on this grand 
department of husbandry, which in some quarters of the 
island enjoys a decided preference over tillage, we shall 
treat, I. Of Horses ; 2. Of Cattle ; S. Of Sheep ; *. Of 
Swine ; and, 5. Of Miscellaneous Stock. 

Sect. L Mosses. 

The form of a horse peculiarly adapted to the labour; of H 
agriculture, has been well described by a writer of great ex- 
perience, in the following words: — 

« His head should be as small as the proportion of theft 
animal will admit ; his nostrils expanded, and muzzle fine; 
his eves cheerful and prominent ; his ears small, upright, 
and ploced near together ; hit neck, rising out from be- 
tween his shoulders with an easy tapering curve, must 
join gracefully to the head ; his shoulders, being well 
thrown back, must also go into his neck (at what is called 
the point*) unpercchrcd, which, perhaps, facilitates the 
going much more than the narrow shoulder ; the arm or 
fore thigh should be muscular, and, tapering from the 

inewy, bony leg; 
; his chest deep, 
at the girth ; his loin or fillet* broad and straight, 
body round ; his hips or hooks by no means wide, 
but quarters long, and tail set on so as to be nearly in the 
same right line as his back; his thighs strong and mus- 
; his legs clean and fine-boned ; his leg-bones not 
but what is called lathy or Hat,- (Cufiey on Lk* 
p. 21.) 
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(see Plate XII-X « 
than for the common 
present system of farming requires horses of more 
and activity, better adapted for travelling, and more cap- 
able of enduring fatigue, than those heavy, sluggish ani- 
This variety is understood to have been formed, 



or at least brought to ita present state, by 
stallions and marcs imported from the Low I 
though there appears to be some difference in the 
that nave been preserved, in regard to the places 
thev were brought, and the persons who introdu 
■ The breed of grey rats," says Mr Marshall, " 
this island has of late years been overrun, is 
pest in it than the breed of black fen horses ; 
while cattle remain scarce, as they are at 
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wbilo the flesh of hone* continues to be rejected as an 
article of human food." (Marshall's Yorkxhxrr, vol. ii. 
'p. 164.) The present improved subvoxicty of ' 
Is said to have taken its rwe in ■ 
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3. The Welsh hone bean a near resemblance, in point AericuU 
of size and hardiness, to the best of the native breed of 

and other hill, countries in the^^ 



of Ei 
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a* one of the 

island ; but they are said to have degenerated of late. 
They are reared to a great extent in Yorkshire, the far- 
mers of which county are remarkable for their knowledge 
in every thing that relates to this species of live stock. 
In activity and hardiness these horses have perhaps no 
superior. Some capital hunters have been produced by 
putting full-bred stallions to mares of this sort ; but the 
chief object latterly ha* been to breed coach-horses, and 
such as have sufficient strength for a two-horse plough. 
Three of these horses carry a ton and a half of coals, tra- 
velling sixty miles in twenty-four hours, without any 
other rest than two or three baits upon the road : and they 
frequently perform this labour four times a week. 

£ A third variety is the Suffolk Pvxek, a very useful 
animal for rural labour. Their merit seems to consist 
more in constitutional hardiness than true shape. See 
Plate XII. " Their colour is mostly yellowish or sorrel, 
with a white ratch or blaze on their faces ; the head large, 
cars wide, muzzle coarse, fore-end low, back long, but 
very straight, sides flat, shoulders too far forward, hind 
quarters middling, but rather high about the hips, legs 
round and short in the postern*, deep-bellied, anil full in 
the flank : here, perhaps, lies much of the merit of these 
horses ; for we know, from observation and experience, 
that all deep-bellied horses carry their food long, and 
consequently are enabled to stand longer and harder days' 
works. However, certain it is that these horses do per- 
form surprising days' works. It is well known that the 
Suffolk and Norfolk farmers plough more lund in a day 
than any other people in the island ; and these are the 
kind of horses everywhere used in those districts.'' (CuJley 
on Lire Stoek, p. 27.) 

4. The ClydadaU horse has been long in high repute 
in Scotland and the north of England, and, for the pur- 
poses of the farmer, is probably equal to any other breed 
in Britain. Of the origin of this race various accounts 
have been given, but none of them so clear or so well 
authenticated as to merit any notice. They have got this 
name, not because they are bred only in Clydesdale or 
Lanarkshire, — for the same description of horses lire reared 
in the other western counties of Scotland, and over all 
that tract which lies between the Clyde and the Forth, — 
but because the principal markets at which they are sold, 
Lanark, Carnwatk, Rutherglen, and Glasgow, are situated 
in that district, where they arc also preserved in a state 
of greater purity than in most other parts. They are 
rather larger than the Suffolk Punches, and the neck is 
vhat longer; their colour is black, brown, or grey, 
white spot on the face is esteemed a mark of ' 
' thick, the blades 



Europe. It is toe 

but few horses are equal to them for 
n the road. " I well remember one," says 
, " that I rode for many years, which, to the last, 
have gone upon a pavement by choice, in preference 
a softer road." (Qbttn-ationt on Live Slock, p. 35.) 

6. A little horse, of much the same size with the foGsUowsv* 
mer, or rather larger, called a Galtowtm, from its being 

found chiefly in that province of Scotland, has now become 
very rare ; the breed having been neglected, from iu un- 
fitness for the present labours of agriculture. The true 
Galloways are said to resemble the Spanish horses ; and 
there is a tradition, that some of the latter, that liad 
escaped from one of the vessels of the Armada, wrecked on 
the coast of Galloway, were allowed to intermix with the 
native race. Such of this breed as have been preserved 
in any degree of purity are of a light bay or brown colour, 
with black legs, and arc easily distinguished by thesmallne« 
of their bead and neck, and the cleanness of their bone. 

7. The still smaller horses of the Highlands and Isles Hij 
of Scotland are distinguished from larger breeds by theP 
several appellations of 1'onies, SMttts. and, in Gaelic, of 
Garront or Gtarront. They are reared in great numbers 
in the Hebrides, or Western Isles, where they are found 
in the greatest purity. Different varieties of the same 
race are spread over all the Highland district and the 
Northern Isles. This ancient breed is supposed to have 
been introduced into Scotland from Scandinavia, when 
the Norwegians and Danes first obtained a footing in 
these parts. " It is precisely the same breed that sub- 
sists ut present in Norway, the Feroe Isles, and Iceland, 
and is totally distinct from every thing of horse kind on 
the continent of Europe south of the Baltic. In confir- 
mation of this, there is one peculiar variety of the horse 
in the Highlands that deserves to be noticed. It is there 
called the eel-hacked horse. (See Plate XIII.) He is of 
different colours, light bay, dun, and sometimes cream- 
coloured ; but has always a blackish list that runs along 
the ridge of the back, from the shoulder to the rump, 
which has a resemblance to an eel stretched out. This 
very singular character subsists also in many of the horses 
of Norway, and is nowhere else known." (Walker's He- 
brides, vol. ii. p. 138.) 

" The Highland horse is sometimes only nine, and sel- 
dom twelve hands high, excepting in some of the south- 
ern of the Hebrides, where the size has been raised to 
thirteen or fourteen hands by selection and better feed- 
ing. The best of this breed ore handsomely shaped, have 
small legs, large manes, little neat heads, and are ex- 
tremely active and hardy. The common colours are grey, 
buy, and black ; the last is the favourite one." (General 
foport of .Scotland, voL iii. p. 176.) 
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nost entirely neglected ; is left of food as may be 

i en in Yorkshire, — I mean as to both inconvenient and dangerous to 

give five guineas for to foal in a common stable, and still 

the kingdom, unless she could loose in a close stable among other 

lly to market, nor a guinea ment is not 



the best 

draw or carry him 

extraordinary for one which could do both. He would 
sooner breed from a rip which he happens to have upon 
his premises, though not worth u month's keep. But how 



so to leave her 



foal. Such sheds are also exceedingly < 
after grass has become abundant, as the weather is often 
cold and rigorous during the month of May. When the 



absurd '. The price of the leap, the keep of (he mare, and foal is a few weeks old, the marc is again put to light 

the care and keep of her progeny, from the time they drop work ; and she is separated from the foal altogether, after 

to the time of sale, are the same, whether they be sold having nursed it for about six months, 

from ten to fifteen, or from forty to (illy pounds each." Breeding mares are evidently unable to endure the fa- 

( Marshall's Economy of Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 166.) tigue of constant labour for some months before and after 

In those districts win-re the breeding of horses is car- parturition. This has led a few farmers to rear foals upon 

ried on upon a large scale, and upon a regular plan, the cow-milk ; but the practice is neither common, nor likely 

rearing of stallions forms in some degree a separate branch, ever to become so. The greater number of horses, there- 

and is confined, as in the case of bulls and rams, to a lew fore, are bred in situations where a small portion of arable 

eminent breeders. These stallions, which are shown at land is attached to farms chiefly occupied with cattle or 

the different towns in the vicinity, — sometimes sent to sheep, or where the farms are so small as not to afford 

be exhibited at a considerable distance, — are let out for full and constant employment to the number of horses 

the whole season, or sold to stal lion-men, or kept by the that must nevertheless be kept for the labour of particu- 

breeder himself, for covering such mares as may be offer- lar seasons. 

ed, at a certain price per head ; and this varies'according " During the first winter, foals arc fed on hay, with a Foals, 

to the estimation in which the horse is held, and some- little corn, but should not be constantly confined to the 

times according as the mare has more or less of what is stable ; for even when there is nothing to be got on the 

called blood. For farm-mares, the charge for covering by fields, it is much in their favour to be allowed exercise 

a stallion of the same kind is commonly about a guinea, out of doors. A considerable proportion of succulent 

with half-a-crown to the groom ; and it is a common prac- food, such as potatoes, carrots, and Swedish turnips (oil- 

tice in the north to agree for a lower rate if the mare cake has been recommended), should be given them 

does not prove with foal ; sometimes nothing more is paid through the first winter ; and bean and peas meal has 

in that case than the allowance to the groom. been advantageously substituted for oats, which, if allowed 

The age at which the animals should be allowed to in a considerable quantity, are injurious to the thriving of 

copulate is not determined by uniform practice, and is the young animal, from their heating and astringent na- 

Their pasture, during the following summer, de- 



made to depend in some measure on the degree of ma- 
turity, which, in animals of the same species, is more or 
less early, according to breed and feeding. Yet it would 
seem in general to be an improper practice to allow ani- 
mals to propagate while they are themselves in a raw, un- 
formed state, and require all the nutriment which their 
food affords, for raising them to the ordinary size of the 
variety to which they belong. It may, therefore, lie sel- 
dom advisable to employ the stallion till he is about three 
years old, or the marc till she is a year older. But the 
greater number of mares kept for breeding arc much 
older than this, and arc, in many cases, not allowed to 
bring foals till they are in the decline of life, or otherwise 
unable to bear their full share in rural labour. 

In the breeding of horses, as in all other kinds of live 
stock, it is of importance that, at the season of parturi- 
tion, there should be a suitable supply of food for the 
young. The time of covering marcs ought, therefore, to 
be partly regulated by a due regard to this circumstance, 
anil may be earlier in the south than in the north, where 
grass, the most desirable food both for the dam and foal, 
does not come so early by a month or six weeks. In 
Scotland it is not advantageous to have marcs to drop 
their foals sooner than the middle of April ; and, as the 
period of gestation is about eleven months, they are usu- 
ally covered in May, or early in June. Hut if mares arc 
intended to bring a foal every year, they should be co- 
vered from the ninth to the eleventh day after foaling, 
whatever may be the time ; and the horse should be 
brought to them again nine or eighteen days afterwards. 

The mares are worked in summer as usual, and more 
moderately in the ensuing winter, till near the time of 
foaling, when, if the season be somewhat advanced, even 



ture. 

pends upon the circumstances of the farms on which they 
arc reared. In the second winter they are fed in much 
the same manner as in the first, except that straw may be 
given for some months instead of hay ; and in the third 
winter they have a greater allowance of corn, as they are 
frequently worked at the harrows in the ensuing spring, 
when about three years old." (General lteport of Scut- 
land, vol. iii. p. 1&3.) 

The rearing of horses is carried on in some places in soSmtetn of 
systematical a manner, as to combine the profit arising 
from the advance in the age of the animals, with that of 
a moderate degree of labour before they arc fit for the 
purposes to which they are ultimately destined. In (he 
ordinary practice of the midland counties, the breeders 
sell them while yearlings, or perhaps when foals, namely, 
at six or eighteen months old, but most generally the lat- 
ter. They arc mostly bought up by the graziers of Lei- 
cestershire, and the other grazing parts of that district, 
where they are grown among the grazing stock until the 
autumn following. At two years and a half old they are 
bought up by the arable farmers, or dealers of Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and other western coun- 
ties, where they are broken into harness, and worked till 
they arc five, or more generally six years old. At this 
age the dealers buy them up ugain to he sent to Lon- 
don, where they are finally purchased for drays, carts, 
waggons, coaches, the army, or any other purpose for 
which they are found fit. (Marshall's Economy of the 
Slidland Counties, vol. u p. 311.) 

A similar mode of transferring young horses from hand 
to hand is common in the west of Scotland, lite farmers 
of Ayrshire and the counties adjacent, who generally crop 



though the pasture be not fully sufficient for their main- not more than one-fourth, or at most one-third, of their 
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arable land, and occupy the remainder with a dairy-stock, 
purchase young horses at the fairs of Lanark and C'arn- 
wath before mentioned, — work them at the harrows in 
the following spring when below two years old, — put them 
to the plough next winter at the age of two years and a 
half, and continue to work them gently till they are five 
years old, when they are sold again at the Kutherglen 
and Glasgow markets, at a great advance of price, to 
dealers and farmers from the south-eastern counties. A 
considerable number of horses, however, are now bred in 
the Lothians, Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire, the very 
high prices of late having rendered it profitable to breed 
them, even upon good arable land. But many farmers of 
these counties, instead of breeding, still prefer purchasing 
two and a half or three and a half year old colts, at the 
markets in the west country, or at Newcastle fair in the 
month of October. They buy in a certain number yearly, 
and sell an equal number of their work-horses before they 
arc so old as to lose much of their value ; so that therr 
stock is kept up without any other loss than such as arises 
from accidents ; and the greater price received for the 
horses they sell is often sufficient to cover any such loss. 
(General Report of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 183.) 

Castration is performed on the males commonly when 
they are about a year old ; but n late writer strongly dis- 
approves of delaying this operation so long, and recom- 
mends twitching the colta (a practice well known to ram- 
breeders) any time after they are a week old, or ns soon 
after as the testicles are come down ; and this method, he 
says, he has followed himself with great success. (Par- 
kinson on Lire Stock, vol. iu p. 7+.) Another writer sug- 
gests, for experiment, the spaying of mares, thinking they always be followed by a corresponding period of ind 
would work better and have more wind than geldings, gence. It is particularly dangerous and unprofitable 
(Marshall's Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 169.) But he does not begin the spring labour with horses worn down by I 
appear to have been aware that this is by no means a new 
experiment; for Tusser, who wrote in 1562, speaks of 
gelding fllics as a common practice at that period. The 
main objection to this operation is not that brood-marcs 
would become scarce, as he supposes, but that, by inca- 
pacitating them from breeding, in case of accidents and 
in old age, the loss on this expensive species of live stock 
would be greatly enhanced. An old or lame 
then be as worthless as an old or lame gelding 



been already hinted that the heavy, black cart-horses, so Agrirul 
much valued in London and a few other great towns, arc '"re- 
but ill adapted to the operations of modern husbandry ;^-*"v~^ 
and the nature of the soil and surface, and the situation 
of a farm in regard to markets, manure, and fuel, require 
some difference in the strength, activity, and hardiness of 
this instrument of labour. Accordingly, in the northern 
counties of Britain, where economy in this department is 
more attended to than in the south, we find horses of con- 
siderable strength, and a moderate share of activity, em- 
ployed on firm, cohesive soils ; and on light, friable soils, 
such as arc possessed of more activity, not apt from their 
weight to be soon fatigued by working on an unequal sur- 
face, and able to endure travelling, with a moderate load, 
for a considerable distance, without injury. 

W hatever may be the description of horses employed, Kept in 
it is always a rule with good managers never to allowR?* 1 
them to fall off in condition so much as to be incapable of^ 0 " - 
going through their work without frequent applications 
of the lash. There is nothing which more clearly marks 
the unprosi>erous condition of a tenant, than the leanness 
of his working cattle, and their reluctant movements un- 
der this severe stimulus. There are particular operations. 



of work- 
hontes for 
■iifferent 
purposes. 



3. Feeding and Working. 

The age at which horses are put to full work, in the 
labours of a farm, is usually when four or five years old, 
according to the nature of the soil and the numbers of 
the team ; but they are always understood to be able to 
pay for their maintenance after they are three years old, 
by occasional work in ploughing and harrowing. 

It is not so common a practice as it should be to sub- 
ject young horses of this kind to any regular course of 
training ; but they are made familiar with their keeper 
as soon as they are weaned, led about in a halter, rubbed 
down in the stable, and treated with gentleness ; and be- 
fore being put to work, it is usual to place them under the 
charge of a steady, careful servant, who very soon learns 
them to drag a harrow alongside of an older horse, and 
afterwards to take their share of the labour at the plough, 
and, by degrees, in all the other work of the farm. 

With regard to the mode of feeding and working them, 
and their treatment in general, the practice is so various, 
according to the state of agriculture in different districts, 
and the circumstances of their owners, that all that can 
be done here is to mention some leading points of ma- 
nagement, in which all good farmers arc agreed. 

Hie selection of horses adapted to particular situations 
is evidently a matter of primary consideration. It has 



indeed, such ns turnip-sowing, seeding tallows, nan 
work, &c. which require to be executed with so great dis- 
patch in our vuriablc climate, that unusual exertions are 
often indispensable. At these times it is hardly possible, 
by the richest food and the most careful treatment, to 
prevent the animals from losing flesh, sometimes even 
when their spirit and vigour are not perceptibly impaired . 
Such labours, however, do not continue long, nnd should 

- indul- 
to 

_ bad 

treutment during winter. 

Much has been said about the great expense of feeding Feeding, 
horses on com and liny, and various roots have been re- 
commended as advantageous substitutes. That these ani- 
mals can ever be made to perform their labour, according 
to the present courses of husbandry, on carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, or other roots alone, or as their chief food, our 
own experience and observation lead us to consider as 
very improbable- They will work and thrive on such 
food ; but they will work as much more, and thrive as 
much better, with oats or beans in addition, as fully to re- 
pay the difference in expense. One of the three meals a 
day which farm-horses usually receive may consist of 
roots, and a few of them every twenty-four hours are 
highly conducive to the health of the animals ; but wc 
have never had occasion to sec any horse work regularly 
throughout the year, in the way they arc usually worked 
in the best cultivated districts, without an allowance of 
at least an English peck of oats, or mixed oats and beans, 
daily, less or more at particular periods, but rather more 
than this quantity for at least nine months in the year. 

It has been already observed, that machines are in some 
places used for cutting hay and straw into chaff, for bruis- 
ing or breaking down corn, and for preparing roots and 
other articles by means of steam. The advantages of 
these practices, both in regard to the economy ot food 
and the health of the animals, are too evident to require 
illustration. But the custom, which has been adopted by 
a few individuals, and injudiciously recommended by 
others, of cutting down oats with their straw into the 
state of chaff, without being previously threshed, is waste- 
ful and slovenly in the extreme. The proportion, as to 
quantity or quality, which the oats bear to the bulk of the 
straw, being various in every season, and almost in every 
field, the proper allowance of oats can be served out only 
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Aaricul- by first separating them from the 
Ml* them with the cut straw or chaff, 
v -^ v ^ > before being laid into the manger. 
Work per- The wort performed is evidently a question of circum- 
forawl. stances, which does not admit of any precise solution. It 
has been observed in the section ou tillage, that a two- 
horse plough may, on an average, work about an English 
acre a day throughout the year ; and, in general, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil, and the labour that has been 
previously bestowed on it, a pair of horses, in 
may travel daily from ten to fifteen miles, ovi 
degree of resistance equal to from four to ten 
weights. On a well-made road, the same horses will draw 
about a ton in a two-wheeled cart fur twenty or twenty- 
five miles every day ; and one of the better sort, in the 
slow movement of the carrier or waggoner, commonly 
druws this weight by himself on the best turnpike roads. 
In some places horses are in the yoke, when the length of 
the day permits, nine hours, and in others ten hours a 
day ; but, for three or four months in winter, only from five 
to eight hours. In the former season they are allowed to 
feed and rest two hours from mid-day ; and, in the latter, 
they have a little corn ou the field when working as long 
as there is day-light, but none if they work only five or 
six hours. 

In the section on farm-buildings, we hove described 
with some minuteness the construction and interior ar- 
rangement of modern stables ; and it is only necessary to 
add here, that the stable-management of horses has been 
greatly improved of late years. It is not long since there 
were instances, even in the Border counties, of horses 
being turned loose into a stable, without racks or mangers, 
and without any other litter than the straw intended for 
their food, which they tossed about in all directions. 
Even those farmers who found it necessary to confine 
them to separate stance*, did not see the advantage of se- 
parating them by partitions, but left them standing, as is 
too generally the case at present with cattle, at liberty to 
inflict, and exposed to endure, serious injuries and priva- 
tions. When at last they were confined in stalls, it was 
common to place two in each, by way of saving room and 
the expense of partitions ; and with the same view they 
were made to stand in double rows, one row on each gable 
or side-wall, the hind legs of each row so near those of 
the opposite one as to leave little room for carrying away 
their dung without danger, and to afford little security 
against the attacks from behind of vicious horses placed 
on the opposite sides of the stable. That all these incon- 
veniences are avoided in the present stables, must be evi- 
dent from the description already given, ami tin- engraving 
there referred to. 

It is now well understood that the liberal use of the 
brush and the currycomb twice a day, — frequent but mo- 
derate meals consisting of a due proportion of succulent 
joined to more solid (bod,— abundance of fresh litter, and 
i to method and cleanliness, are as india- 
" a farmer (as far as is consistent 




y) as they have alwavs been 
of horses kept for pleasure. 



General 



to be no less 
i than good 
, it is equal to half 
section with an extract from a 
to purpose of explaining the 
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and brought home to the 




method being by far the most economical and advantage- 
ous. For other eight months they are kept on the straw 
of oats, beans, and peas, and on clover and ryegrass hay. 
As soon as the grass fails towards the end of autumn, 
they have hay for a few weeks ; and when the days be- 
come so short as to allow of no mare than from six to 
eight hours' work, they are very generally fed with differ- 
ent kinds of straw, according to the circumstances of the 
farm. In the month of March they are again put to hay, 
till the grass is ready for being cut. Throughout all the 
year they are allowed more or less corn when constantly 
worked ; and during the time they are on dry fodder, 
particularly when on straw, they have potatoes, yams, or 
Swedish turnips, once a day, sometimes boiled barley, 
and, in a few instances, carrots. A portion of some of 
these roots is of great importance to the health of horses, 
when succulent herbage is first exchanged for hay at the 
end of autumn; and it is no leas so towards the latter 
end of spring, when hay has become sapless, and the la- 
bour is usually severe. At these two periods, therefore, 
it is the practice of all careful managers to give an ample 
allowance of some of these roots, even though they should 
be withheld for a few week* during the intermediate 
period. 

" The quantity of these different articles of food must 
depend on the size of the horses, and the labour they per- 
form ; and the value, upon the prices of different seasons, 
and in every season, on the situation of the farm with re- 
spect to markets, particularly for hay and roots, which 
bring a very different price near large towns, and at a 
few miles distance. It is for these reasons that the year- 
ly expense of a horse's maintenance has been estimated 
at almost every sum from L.15 to I. .40. But it is only 
necessary to attend to the expense of feeding horses that 
are capable of performing the labour required of them 
under the most correct and spirited management. Such 
horses are fed with oats, sometimes with beans, three 
times a day, for about eight months ; and twice a day for 
the other four, when at grass ; and, at the rate of eight 
feeds per bushel, each horse will eat fifteen quarters of 
oats, or twenty bolls Linlithgow measure, in the year. 
W hen on hay, he will require about one stone of twenty- 
two pounds uvoirdupois doily, and five pounds more if he 
does not get roots. One English acre of clover and rye- 
grass, and tares, may be necessary for four months soil- 
ing; and a quarter of an acre of potatoes, yams, or 
Swedish turnips, during the eight months he is fed with 
buy or straw. The use of these roots may admit of a 
small diminution uf the quantity of corn in the winter 
months, or a part of it may be, as it almost always is, of 
an inferior quality." 

The expense of a horse-plough must be different ac- 
cording to the situation, but is in every case considerable. °f s 
The feeding of the ) torses, with the interest of capital, 
cline in value, and loss by ac d dents or disease, and the 



charge* for harness, 
towards the latter end 



and farriery, were calculated, 
the last war, when the price* 



high, at from L.90 to L.100 per annum, which, with 
the wages of the ploughman, would be equal to 40*. for 
every acre of tlie land which they cultivated ; but with pre- 
sent prices an abatement may be made of 20 or 83 per cent.; 
reduciug tbe whole charges upon a plough, wage* included, 
to about L.100 per annum, and the expense per acre to 
30s. or 32s. It k no doubt true that the expense is in i 
places considerably less than this; but 



horses fully eiupwycdjh*o^hout the f*H* 



improved system 




xpense^smmany 

year, and in the 
rs who keep their 
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day'* work 
from 7a, fid. to 10a.; and 
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Agnail- when land is in an ordinary state of cultivation, it is 
ture. sometime* let out to plough at the rate of 6*. to 8s. per 
V- ^ v ^ / acre. 

Whether It has been long alleged that oxen might be beneficial- 
oxen mty \y substituted for hones, in the common operations of 
" u I 0 f agriculture ; and a great many calculations have been sub- 
mitted to the public un both sides of the question. Start- 
ling as it may seem, however, these calculations prove 
nothing. The first point is to show, that the two animals 
are equally adapted to every sort of farm labour. There 
are otiier elements which enter into this question than the 
actual expenditure on either side; and with reference to 
the present state of agriculture in this country, we hold 
it as a fact ascertained by general experience, that oxen 
cannot be employed with advantage, except in particular 
sorts of labour which do not go on all the year round, but 
are only performed occasionally or at certain seasons. 
The constant employment of oxen, to the entire exclusion 
of horses, is, we venture to assert, impracticable in this 
country, and, if it were practicable, would not be profit- 
able. It is readily admitted, that oxen are well adapted 
to the ploughing of coarse tough swards, and other lands 
so much occupied with stones or roots as to require a 
slow and steady power. They have also been found use- 
ful for threshing-machines worked by animal power, for 
the same reason. But in almost all the other kinds of 
labour necessary upon an extensive farm, oxen, such at 
least as are bred in this country, arc troublesome, ineffi- 
cient, slow, and unprofitable labourers. They arc not 
suited to the cart or waggon, even on our fields, and far 
less for travelling upon our public roads. They cannot 
perform their work with the dispatch necessary in our 
variable climate at seedtime and harvest ; and in the pre- 
paring, manuring, and seeding of large fields of turnip, a 
process which calls for so much exertion and dispatch in 
Norfolk and other turnip counties, the employment of 
oxen is entirely inadmissible. Within certain limits a 
horse will work according as he is fed ; but if an ox is 
pushed beyond his natural step, he is soon rendered 
useless. 



They might reflect too upon the necessity there is for the Agrieul- 
employment of horses in drays and waggons in our public 



ture. 



streets and in long journeys. To provide for the neces- 
sary supply, these horses must be reared as a part of the 
farmer'* live stock ; and as he begins to work them so early 
as at three years old, they return to him much more than 
the price of their food, before they come to the age of five 
or six years, which is as soon as they are fit for the wag- 
goner or the drayman. With all these considerations in 
view, the arguments drawn from the husbandry of the 
Greek* and Romans, and the modern practice of other 
countries, will have no more weight with the enlightened 
farmers of Britain than if it were attempted to prove the 
superiority of manual and animal labour over machinery 
in threshing and other operations. Such men will always 
continue to apply each specie* of animal to its proper use, 
and seek t or labour from the horse, and beef from the ox ; 
improving the breeds of both with a view to these distinct 
objects, instead of vainly attempting to obtain meat and 
labour from the latter animal. By this management, as 
we shall see immediately, our cattle are now prepared for 
the butcher at a much earlier period than formerly, and 
afford an adequate return in their carcass alone. 

Sect. II. Cattle.' 

The purposes for which cattle are kept being more Variety of 
various, and cattle being alio for the most part not so breeds of 
completely domesticated as horses, this species includes' 
a much greater number of breeds and varieties. The dif- 
ferent races have been distinguished generally by the 
length of their homs, or by their having no horns at all ; 
and again subdivided, and more particularly described 
names of the counties or districts 



irhere they 
ost abound, 



under the names of the counties or districts whi 
are supposed to have originated, where they most i 
or where they exist in the greatest purity. 

In Britain, as in most other countries, horses are useful 
only for the labour they perform, though it is probable 
that nothing but prejudice prevents them from enlarging, 
at least occasionally, the supply of human food ; and to 
On a practical question of this nature it is experience render them fit for labour, they must sooner or later in 
alone that can decide ; and there is none as to which gene- their lives be entirely subjected to the care and control 
ral experience is more conclusive. In the rude state of of man. Cuttle, on the other hand, except the few kept 
agriculture which prevailed in this country before the in- for labour and for their milk, have not, till of late (and 
traduction of clover and turnips, oxen were, as they still even now only in particular countries), been the objects 
continue to be in some parts of the Continent, more gene- of that discipline and those experiments which seek to 
rally employed in the home work of a farm than horses ; restrain habits acquired in a stole of 
but in the progress of improvement, oxen have been gra- forms and proportions, perpetuated and 



but in the progress ot improvement, oxen Have been gra- forms and proportions, perpetuated am 

dually laid aside, till horses are now, with comparatively by climate, surface, and herbage— ani 

few exceptions, universally employed in their stead. So brine to perfection, with the greatest 

much is this the case, that one might almost estimate be- all those valuable properties with whi 

forehand the state of agriculture in any district where dowed the inferior animals for the si 



t parts of the 
of soil i 




agriculture in any 

oxen are in general use. But the change from oxen to comfort of man. In 

horses, in the labours of agriculture, is not confined to this) still merely the creatures of soil and climate ; and it is a 

country. A similar change has been long going on on the striking evidence of the greater progress of social im- 

Continent, particularly in France, where, according to proveroent in Britain, that we possess races of cattle and 



their best agricultural writers, the horse is preferred for 
the same reasons as in this country. The advocates for 
the use of oxen, in fact, are in general persons of little or 
no practical knowledge, who look only to the original cost 
and the comparative expense of maintaining the animals, 
with the accidents and diseases to which the horse is 
liable ; but they do not take into view what that cost and 
that expense of maintenance would be if oxen were to 
come into general use, and how far this change 
affect the supply of our butcher market ; nor do they 



aider the loss upon the ploughman's wages, when he goes we know from experience to b 
over an acre a day or more with the one species of ani- turity and the most valuable 
mats, and not more than half as much with the other, which are understood to give t 
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sheep, formed in a great measure by skill and industry, 
which excel beyond all comparison those of every other 
country. 

The three great products of cattle — meat, milk, 
hour — have each ot them engaged the attention of British products, 
agriculturists ; but experience has not hitherto justified 
the expectation that has been entertained of combining all 
these desirable properties, in an eminent degree, in the 
same race. That form which indicate* the property of 
yielding the most milk, differs materially from that which 
be combined with early ma- 
; and the breed* 
weight of i 

ta 
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for the food they consume, and to contain the least pro- 
portion of offal, are not those which possess, in the high- 
est degree, the strength and activity required in beasts of 
labour. 

As we propose to treat of the produce and manufacture 
of milk in a separate article (sec Dairy), we shall there 
havu occasion to notice HUM breeds of which the females 
arc most valuable for the dairy ; only referring at present 
to Plate XIII. for an engraving of the Ayrshire cow, an ex- 
cellent race, spread over that and the counties adjacent. 
And as cattle are seldom or never reared exclusively, or 
even chiefly, for the purpose of labour, which is now in 
most parts of Hritain performed entirely by horses, it will 
be sufficient to apply our remarks in an especial manner 
to the races themselves, and the modes of treatment which 
are best adapted to the production of beef. 

** Whatever be the breed," says Mr Culley, " I pre- 
sume that, to arrive at excellence, there is one form or 
shape essential to all, which form 1 shall attempt to give 
in the following description of a bull. 

" The head of the bull should be rather long, and muz- 
zle fine ; his eyes lively and prominent ; his ears long 
and thin; his horns white; his neck rising with a gentle 
curve from the shoulders, and small and fine where it 
joins the head; his shoulders moderately broad at the top, 
joining full to his chine and chest backwards, mid to the 
neck-vein forwards ; his bosom oiM'n ; breast broad, and 
projecting well before his legs; his amis or fore thighs 
muscular, and tapering to his knee ; his legs straight, 
clean, and very fine boned ; his chine and chest so full as 
to leave no hollow behind die shoulders ; the plates strong, 
to keep his belly from sinking bolow the level of his 
breast; his back or loin brood, straight, and flat; his ribs 
rising one above another, in such a manner that the last 
rib shall be rather the highest, leaving only a small space 
to the hips or hooks, the whole forming a round or harrel- 
like carcass ; his hips should be wide placed, round or 
globular, and a little higher than the back ; the quarters 
(from the hip to the rump) long, and instead of being 
square, as recommended by some, they should taper gra- 
dually from the hipa backward, and the turls or pottbone* 
not in the least protuberant ; rump close to the tail : the 
tail broad, well haired, and set on so high as to he in the 
same horizontal line with his back." (Culley on 
Slock, p. 38.) 



1. The Ijontf-hnrntd or Lancatkire breed of cattle is dis- 
tinguished from others by the length of their horns, the 
" » ami firm texture of their hides, the length and 



ncss of their hair, die large size of their hoofs, and 
, leathery, thick necks : they are likewise deeper in 
l and lighter in their hind quarters than 
, — narrower in their shape, less in puint 
of weight, than the short-horns, though better weighers in 
proportion to their size ; and though they give consider- 
ably less milk, it is said to afford more cream in propor- 
tion to its quantity. 

They are more' varied in their colour than any of the 
other breeds ; but, whatever the colour be, they have in 
general a white streak along their back, which the breed- 
ers term (inched, and mostly a white spot on the inside of 
die hough. (Id. p. &3.) 

In a general view, this race, notwithstanding the singu- 
lar efforts that have been made towards its improvement, 
remains with little alteration : for, excepting in Leices- 
tershire, none of the subvarieties (which differ a little in 
almost every one of those counties where the long-horns 
prevail (have undergone any radical change, nor any ob- 
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vious improvement- The improved breed of Leicester- Afrrinl- 
shire is said to have been formed by Mr Webster of Can- tur. 
ley, near Coventry, in Warwickshire, by means of six cows 
brought from the banks of the Trent about 90 years ago, . 
which were crossed with bulls from Westmoreland und 
Lancashire. Mr Bakewell of Dishley, in Leicester- 
shire, afterwards got the lead as a breeder, by selecting 
from the Canley stock; and the stocks of several other 
eminent breeders liave been traced to the same source. 
(Marshall's Midland Conntict, vol. i. p. 31&) See 
XIV. 

2. The Short-horned, sometimes called die Dutch breed, 
is known by a variety of names, taken from the districts ' 
where they form the principal cattle-stock, or where most 
attention has been paid to their improvement. Thus, dif- 
ferent families of diis race are distinguished by the names 
of die Holdcrntst, the Teentatcr, die Yorkshire, Durham, 
Northumberland, and other breeds. The Teeswater breed, 
a variety of short-horns, established on the banks of the 
Tees, at the head of the vale of York, is at present in the 
highest estimation, and is alleged to be the true York- 
shire short-horned breed. Hulls and cows from this stock, 
purchased at most extraordinary prices, are spread over 
all the north of England and the border counties of Scot- 
lunda The bone, head, and neck of diese cattle are fine ; 
the hide is very diin, the chine full, the loin broad, and 
the carcass throughout large and well fashioned ; and the 
flesh and fatting quaiitv equal, or perhaps superior, to 
diose of any other large breed. The short-horns give a 
greater quantity of milk than any oilier cattle; a cow 
usually yielding 5J4 quarts of milk per da}', making three 
firkins of butter during the grass season. Their colours 
are much varied, but they are generally red and white 
mixed, or what the breeders call jiecked. See Plate XIV. 

" The heaviest and largest oxen of die short-horned 
breed, when properly fed, victual die East India ships, as 
they produce the thickest beef, which, by retaining its 
juices, is the best adapted for such long voyages. Our 
royal navy should also be victualed from these; but, by 
the jobs made by contractors, and other abuses, I am 
afraid our honest tars are often fed with beef of an inferior 
quality. However, the coal ships from Newcasde, Shields, 
Sunderland, Ac. are wholly supplied with the beef < 



" These oxen commonly weigh from CO to 100 
(14 lb. to the stone ), and they have several times been fed 
to 1*0, 130, and some particular ones to upwards of loO 
stone, die four quarters only." ^Culley on Lice Stock, 
p. 48.) 

3. The Midtlic-komed breeds comprehend in like manner Mlddle- 
severul local varieties, of which the most noted are diehorned. 
DrxuHs, the S,tx$eits, and the Hereford* ; the two last, 
according to Mr Culley. being varieties of the first, though 
of a greater kize, tl\a Ilerelords being die largest. These 
cattle are the most esteemed of all our breeds for the 
draught, on account of their activity and hardiness. They 
do not milk so well as the short-horns, but are not de- 
ficient in the valuable property of feeding at an early age, 
when not employed in labour. 

The Deeonshire cattle are " of a high red colour (if any ] 
white spots, they reckon the breed impure, particularly if 
those spots run into one another), with a light dun ring 
round the eye, and the muzzle of the same colour ; fine 
in the bone, clean in the neck, horns of u medium length 
bent upwards, thin-faced anil fine in the chops, wide in 
die hips, a tolerable barrel, but rather flat on the sides, 
tail small and set on very high ; diey are thin-skinned, 
and silky in handling, feed at an early age, or arrive at 
maturity soonur Uian most other breads? (Culley on 
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Agricol- Lire Stark, p. 51.) Another writer observes, that they 
ture. arc a model for all persons who breed oxen for the yoke. 
' "**"''( Parkinson on Live Stock, voL i. p. 112.) The weight 
of the cow* is usually from 30 to 40 stone, and of the oxen 
from 40 to 60. The North Devon variety, in particular, 
from the fineness in the grain of the meat, is held in high 
estimation in Smithfield. (Dickson's Practical Agricul- 
ture, vol. ii. p. 120.) 
Sussex and The Sttucx and Hertfordthire cattle are of a deep red 
Hereford, colour, with fine hair and very thin hides ; neck and head 
clean ; horns neither long nor short, rather turning up at 
the points ; in general they are well made in the hind 
quarters, wide across the hips, rump, and sirloin, but nar- 
row in the chine ; tolerably straight along the back ; ribs 
too flat ; thin in the thigh ; and bone not large. An ox, 
six years old, when fut, will weigh from 60 to 100 stone, 
generally the heaviest. The 



Polled 



the fore 

I from three to six years old, sometimes till 
seven, when they are turned off for feeding. The Here- 
ford cattle arc next in size to the Yorkshire short-horns. 
Both this and the Gloucester variety are highly eligible 
as dairy stock, and the females of the Herefords have been 
found to fatten better at three years old than any other 
kind of cattle except the spayed heifers of Norfolk. (Mar- 
shall's Economy of Gloucestershire.) 

4- The Polled or hornless breeds. The most numerous 
and esteemed variety is the Galloway breed, so called 
from the province of that name, in the south-west of Scot- 
land, where they most abound. The true Galloway bul- 
lock " is straight and brood on the back, and nearly level 
from the head to the rump ; broad at the loins, not, how- 
ever, with hooked bones, or projecting knobs; so that when 
viewed from above, the whole body appears beautifully 
rounded, like the longitudinal section ot a roller. He is 
long in the quarters, but not broad in the twist. He is 
deep in the chest, short in the leg, and moderately fine in 
the bone, clean in the chop and in the neck. His head is 
of a moderate size, with large, rough ears, and full but not 
prominent eyes or heavy eye-brows, so that he has a calm, 
though determined look. His well-proportioned form is 
clothed with a loose and mellow skin, adorned with long, 
soft, glossy hair." (Gnllmeay HtfrnrL, p. 2:J(>.) The pre- 
vailing colour is black or dark brindled; and, though they 
are occasionally found of every colour, the dark colours 
are uniformly preferred, from a belief that they arc con- 
nected with superior hardiness of constitution. The 
Galloways arc rather under-sized, not very different from 
the size of the Devon*, but as much less than the long- 
horns as the long-horns are less than the short-horns. 
On the best farms the average weight of bullocks three 
years and a half old, when the greater part of them 
arc driven to the south, has been stated at about forty 
stone avoirdupois. Some of them, fattened in England, 
have been brought to nearly one hundred stone. Sec 
Plate XV. 

The general properties of this breed are well known in 
almost every part of England, as well as in Scotland. 
They are sometimes sent from their native pastures di- 
rectly to Smithfield, a distance of 400 miles, and sold at 
once to the butcher ; and in spring they are often shown 
in Norfolk, immediately after their arrival, in as good con- 
dition, or even better than when they began their journey. 
With full feeding, there is perhaps no breed that sooner 
at tuns maturity, and their flesh is of the finest quality. 
Mr Cullev was misinformed about the quantity of milk 
they yield, which, though rich, is by no 
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" It is alleged not to be more than seventy or eighty AgricuU 
years since the Galloways were all horned, ana very much 
the same, in external appearance and character, with the 
breed of black-cattle which prevailed over the west of 
Scotland at that period, and which still abound in perfec- 
tion, the largest sized ones in Argyllshire, and the smaller 
in the Isle of Skye. The Galloway cattle, at the time al- 
luded to, were coupled with some hornless bulls, of a sort 
which do not seem now to be accurately known, but which 
were then brought from Cumberland ; the effects of which 
crossing were thought to he the geneml loss of horns in 
the former, and the enlargement of their size ; the con- 
tinuance of a hornless sort being kept up by selecting only 
such for breeding, or perhaps by other means, as by the 
practice of eradicating with the' knife the horns in their 
very young state.'* (Coventry on Lire Stack, p. 28.) 

The Galloway cattle, besides occupying almost exclu- 
sively the stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the shire of Wig- 
ton, the two divisions of Galloway, are now spread over 
the adjoining county of Dumfries, and are to be found 
in smaller numbers in most of the other districts of Scot- 
land. The cattle of Angus or Forfarshire, on the east 
coast, many of which arc also without horns, resemble the 
Galloways 'in their colour, size, and general properties. 

The Suffolk Duns, according to MrCulley, are nothing Suffolk 
more than a variety of the Galloway breed. He supposes Duns, 
them to have originated in the intercourse that has long 
subsisted between the Scntish drovers of Galloway cattle, 
and the Suffolk and Norfolk graziers who feed them. The 
Suffolks arc almost all light duns, thus differing from the 
Galloways ; and are considered a very useful kind of little 
cattle, particularly for the dairy. 1 

5. The cattle of the Highlands of Scotland are divided H 
into a number of local varieties, some of which differ ma- lands, 
te rially from others, probably owing to a difference in the 
climate and the quality of the herbage, rather than to 
their being sprung from races originally distinct, or to any 
great change effected either by selection or by crossing 
with other breeds. It is only of late that much attention 
has been paid to their improvement in any part of that 
extensive district; and in the northern and central High- 
lands the cattle are yet, for the most part, in as rude a 
state, and under management as defective, as they were 
some centuries ago. 

These cattle have almost exclusive possession of all 
that division of Scotland, including the Hebrides, marked 
off by a line from the Frith of Clyde on the west to the 
Moray Frith on the north, and bending towards the cast 
till it approaches in some places very near to the German 
Ocean. Along the eastern coast, north of the Frith of 
Forth, the Highland cattle are intermixed with various 
local breeds, of which they have probably been the basis. 
There are more or less marked distinctions among thr 
cattle of the different Highland counties; and, in com- 
mon language, we speak ot the Inverness-shire, the Banff- 
shire, ttc cattle, as if they were so many separate breeds ; 
but it is only necessary in tliis place to notice the two 
more general varieties, now clearly distinguishable by 
their form, size, aqd general properties. 

The most valuable of these are the cattle of the Western West 
Highlands and Isles, commonly called the Argyllshire breed, Highlands, 

or the breed of the Isle of Skye, one of the islands attach- Argyll- 

• .shire or 



ed to the county of 
are called 



The cattle of the Hebrides; 



I Kyloes, a name which is often applied in the Skvc - 
at) the varieties of the Highland cattle, not, as 
a late writer (Dickson's Practical Agrimlturt, vol. ii. 



' CuUey on Ltx* Slock, p. 06; sntl 



«• Liw S/oc*, vol. Lp. 118. 
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p. 1 124) ha* imagined, from the district in Ayrshire called 
Kyle) where very few of them are kept, but from their 
crossing, in their progress to the south, the kylott or fer- 
ries in the mainland and Western Islands, where these 
cattle are found in the greatest perfection. (Genera/ Ht- 
jrort of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 26.) 

A bull of the Kyloe breed should be of a middle size, 
capable of being fattened to fifty stone avoirdupois. His 
colour should be black, or dark brown, or reddish brown, 
without any white or yellow spots. His head should be 
rather small, his muzzle fine, his horns equable, not very 
thick, of a clear green and waxy tinge ; his general ap- 
pearance should combine agility, vivacity, and strength ; 
and his hair should be glossy, thick, and vigorous, indi- 
cating a sound constitution and perfect health. See 
Plate XV. 

For a bull of this description Mr Macneil of Colonsay 
refused 2(H) guineas ; and for one of an inferior sort he ac- 
tually received L. 170 sterling. Mr Macdonald of Staffa 
bought one, nine years old, at 100 guineas, i tit-port of 
the Hebrides, p. 426.) 

The lean weight of the best stock, from three to four 
years old, when they are commonly sold to the south, is 
from twenty-six to thirty stone tne four quarters ; but 
when brought to good pastures, they can be easily raised 
to fifty stone and upwards. There is perhaps no other 
breed whose weight depends so much on feeding, nor any 
that fattens and grows so much at the same time. They 
are exceedingly hardy, easily maintained, speedily fatten- 
ed on pastures where large animals could scarcely sub- 
sist; the beef is fine in the grain, and well marbled or 
intermixed with fat ; and their milk is rich, but small in 
quantity. 

The other variety of Highland cattle is the Norlands, 
or North Highlanders, including the stocks of the counties 
of Koss, Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, and parts adja- 
cent. Their hides are generally coarse, backs high and 
narrow, ribs flat, bones large, and legs long and feeble 
for the weight of the chest ; and they are considered very 
slow feeders. But though this description be but too ap- 
plicable to the cattle of the greater part of that remote 
district, considerable improvement has been effected in 
many parts of it, by crossing with the Skyc or Argyll 
breeds, within the last twenty years. 

The cattle of the northern isles of Orkney and Zetland 
are of a most diminutive size ; an ox weighing about sixty 
pounds a quarter, and a cow forty-five pounds. They are 
of all colours, and their shapes arc generally bad ; yet 
they give a quantity of excellent milk, fatten rapidly 
when put on good pastures, and, in their own district, are 
considered strong, hardy, and excellent workers, when 
well trained to the yoke, and so plentifully led as to en- 
able them to support labour. 

6. It has been already observed, that all along the low- 
lands of the eastern coast of Scotland, to the north of the 
Frith of Forth, there are varieties of cattle which, what- 
ever may have been their origin, differ as much from the 
cattle of the western and northern Highlands as most of 
those that have been described as separate breeds. Of 
the Fifcshire cattle, Mr Culley observes, " You would at 
first imagine them a distinct breed, from their upright 
white horns, being exceedingly light-lyercd and thin-thigh- 
ed ; but I am pretty clear it is only from their being more 
nearly allied to the kyloes, and consequently less of the 
coarse kind of short-horns in them," (Culley on Lin 
Stuck, p. 61). ) Notwithstanding this opinion, the cattle of 
the north-eastern counties of Scotland require, for every 
seful purpose, to be mentioned separately from the High- 



it will only be necessary, in this place, to notice the Fife Agricul- 
cattle in particular. ture. 

There are various traditions about the origin of this Vv "^" v "^— ' 
variety. It is said to have been much improved by Eng- 
lish cows, sent by Henry VII. to his daughter, the consort 
of James IV., who usually resided at the palace of Falkland 
in that county ; and as there is some resemblance between 
the cattle of Fife and Cambridgeshire, they are supposed 
to have been brought originally from the latter county. 
Others ascribe the origin of the present breed to bulls and 
cows sent by James VI. (James I. of England), in payment 
of the money which his obliging neighbours in File arc 
said to have advanced for his equipment, when he went to 
take possession of the English throne. {Report of Nairn 
and Moray, p. 805.) 

The prevailing colour of the Fife cattle is black, though 
sometimes spotted or streaked with white, and some of 
them are altogether grey. The horns are small, white, 
generally pretty erect, or at least turned up at the points, 
bending rather forward, and not wide-spread like the Lan- 
cashire long-horned breed. The bone is small in propor- 
tion to the carcass, the limbs clean but short, and the skin 
soil. They are wide between the hook-bones; the ribs 
narrow, wide set, and having a great curvature. They 
fatten quickly, and fill up well at all the choice points; 
are hardy, fleet, and travel well, and are excellent for 
labour, both at plough and cart. A good cow of this 
breed gives from eighteen to twenty-four quarts of milk 
per day, yielding from seven to nine pounds of butter, and 
from ten to twelve pounds of cheese per week (twenty- 
four ounces to the pound), for some months after calving. 
(Fife Report, p. 251 and 253.) 

The cattle of Aberdeenshire, the largest of which arc Aberdern- 
said to have been produced by crossing with Fife bulls, -hire, 
have been long highly esteemed in the southern markets. 
It is observed, that every succeeding generation of them 
lias increased in size for the last 30 years, and that the 
native breed has doubled its former weight since the in- 
troduction of turnips. (Aberdeenshire Report, p. 468.) 
The colour is commonly black, but there arc many of a 
red and brindled colour. They are thinner in the buttock 
in proportion to their weight, and deeper in the bellv in 
proportion to their circumference, than the West High- 
landers, and they yield a much larger quantity of milk. 
Many of them are brought to the south of Scotland, and 
kept during winter in the straw-yards, for which they suit 
better than smaller cattle, as they are not so impatient of 
confinement. The ordinary weight of middle-sized oxen, 
at from three to five years old, is from forty to fifty stone ; 
but alter being worked for some time, and thoroughly 
fattened, they have been known to reach double this 
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7. Of 



f. Of the Welsh cattle " there seem to be two distinct WeWu 
The large sort are of a brown colour, with some 
white on the rump and shoulders, denoting a cross from the 
long-horns, though in shape not the least resembling them. 
They are long in the legs, stand high according to their 
weight, are thin in the thigh, and rather narrow in the 
chine ; their horns are white, and turned upwards ; they 
are light in flesh, and, next to the Devons, well formed for 
the yoke ; have very good hoofs, and walk light and 
nimble. The other sort are much more valuable ; colour 
black, with very little white ; of a good useful form, short 
in the leg, with round, deep bodies ; the hide is rather thin, 
with short hair ; they have a lively look and a good eye ; 
and the bones, though not very small, are neither large 
nor clumsy ; and the cows arc considered good milkers." 
(Parkinson on Live Stock, vol. i. p. 135.) 
8. The Aldernty cattle are to be met with only ; 
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the seat* of a few great landholder*, where they are kept week or ten day* in some sequestered situation, and go 

chiefly for the aake of their milk, which it very rich, and Micklc them two or three time* a day. If any pcr- 

though small in quantity. Thia race i* considered by very son come near the calves, they clap their heads close to 

competent judge* as too delicate and tender to be propu- the ground, and lie like a hare in form, to hide them- 

gated to any extent in Britain, at least in its northern selves. This is a proof of their native wildness, and is 

parts. Their colour i* mostly yellow or light red, with corroborated by the following circumstance that happened 

white or mottled face* : they nave short, crumpled horn*, to the writer of this narrative (Mr Bailey of Chillinghaw ), 

arc small in sise, and very ill shaped ; yet they are line- who found a hidden calf, two days old, very lean and very 

boned in general ; and their beef, though high-coloured, is weak. On stroking its head it got up, pawed two or three 




very well flavoured. I have seen, says Mr Culley, some times like an old bull, bellowed very loud, stepped bi 
very useful cattle bred from a cross between an Aide nicy few steps, and bolted at his leg* with all its force ; it 

bull. began to paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolted 



9. The last variety of cattle we shall mention is the as before ; but knowing its intention, and stepping aside. 



I only in the parks of a few great it missed him, fell, and was so very weak, that it could 

i preserve the animals as a curiosity, not rise, though it made several effort* : — but it had done 

i kept at Chillingham Castle in Northumberland, a enough ; — the whole herd were alarmed, and, coming to 

seat belonging to the earl of Tankerville, have been very its rescue, obliged him to retire; for the dams will allow 

accurately described in the Northumberland Report, and no person to touch their calve*, without attacking them 

in Mr Culley'* book on Lhe Stock, ao often quoted in thia with impetuous ferocity. 

article. " When a calf is intended to be castrated, the park- 
" Their colour is invariably of a creamy white ; muzzle keeper marks the place where it is hid, and when the herd 
black ; the whole of the inside of the ear, and about one- are at a distance, takes an assistant with him on horse- 
third of the outside, from the tip* downward, red ; horn* back ; they tie a handkerchief round the calf s mouth to 
white, with black tips, very line, and bent upwards ; some prevent its bellowing, and then perform the operation in 
of the bulls have a thin upright mane, about an inch and the usual way, with as much expedition as possible. — 
a half or two inches long. The weight of the oxen is from W hen any one happens to be wounded, or is grown weak 
36 to 45 (tone, and the cows from 25 to 35 stone the four and feeble through age or sickness, the rest of the herd 
quarters (14 pound to the stone). The beef is finely set upon it and gore it to death." (Culley on Live 
marbled, and of excellent flavour. Stock, p. 73.) 

« From the nature of their pasture, and the frequent 2 . Breeding and Rearing. 

agitation they are put into by the curiosity of strangers, it 

is scarce to be expected they should get very fat ; yet the The pedigrees of the best cattle have been preserved Orcat at- 

six-yvars-old oxen are generally very good beef, from with no less care, in several parts of England, than those tention to 

whence it may be fairly supposed that, in proper situa- of race-horses ; and in the selection of breeders, the pro- breeding, 

tions, they would feed well. pcrties of the fumily from which they have descended 

" At the first appearance of any person they set off in are matters of scarcely less importance than the form of 

full gallop, and, at the distance of about 200 yards, make the young animals themselves. In rearing calves, the 

a wheel round and come boldly up again, tossing their blood ana the colour seem to be more attended to by 

heads in a menacing manner; on a sudden they make a breeders in general than the form. (Marshall's York' 

full stop, at the distance of 40 or 50 yards, looking wildly shirt, vol. ii. p. 203.) The extraordinary prices paid for 

at the object of their surprise, but, upon the least motion the best bred bulla and cow*, show that this attention has 

being made, they all again turn round, and fly off with not been without ita reward. 

equal speed, but not to the same distance, Conning a shorter The best bulls arc either let out for the season, or cow* Bulls, 

circle, and again returning with a bolder and more threaten- are brought to them at a certain rate per head. The 

ing aspect than before ; they approach much nearer, pro- practice of letting bulls is said to have originated with Mr 

bably within SO yards, when they again make another Bake well ( Marshall's Midland Counties, vol. i. p. 334), 

stand, and again fly off: this they do several times, short- who, so far back as 1792, let a bull for 152 guinea*, to be 

ening their distance, and advancing nearer and nearer, till used only four month* (Parkinson on Lice. Stock, vol. ii. 

they come within such a short distance that moat people p. 469) | and five guineas per cow were about that time 

think it prudent to leave them, not choosing to provoke commonly paid to him and other eminent breeder*. 

m further. The age at which bulls should begin to be employed, Age at 

The mode of killing them was perhaps the only mo- and the number of season* they should be allowed tob 

' i* of the grandeur of ancient hunting. On serve, aa well a* the age at which the female* should be- 

; given that a wild buU would be killed on a gin to breed, arc points regarding which practice is by 

the inhabitant* of the neighbourhood came no means uniform. In the midland countie* the bulls 

to the are pretty commonly allowed to leap while yearlings, 




amount of 100 horse and 400 or 500 foot, who stood upon and, if good stock-getters, are kept on as long as they 
walls or got into trees, while the horsemen rode off the will serve, perhaps till they are 10 or 12 years old. In 
bull from the rest of the herd, until he stood at bay, when other place* they arc employed only three seasons, for 



: bay, when other places they are employed only I 
a marksman dismounted and shot. At some of these the first time at two year* old. The female* in some in- 
huntings, 20 or 30 shots have been fired before he waa stances bring their first calf at the age of two years, but 



subdued. On such occasions the bleeding victim grew more commonly, perhaps, not till they are a year older; 

from the »marting of hi* wounds, and and in some of the Highland district*, where, owing to a 



desperately furious, from 

the shouts of savage joy that were echoing from every wont of proper nourishment in their infancy, they are 
side. But, from the number of accidents that happened, later in reaching their full growth, the females do not 



this dangerous mode has been little practised of late years, often become mothers till they are about four years old. 
the park-keeper alone generally shooting them with a The period of gestation with cows has been found, period of 

rifled gun at one shot. upon an average of a great number of experiments, to be gestation. 

» When the cows calve, they hide their calve* for a about 40 week.; and they seldom bring more than one 
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calm, 
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calf at a birth. When they produce twins, one of them 
a male and the other a female, the latter, which is called 
a free martin, is commonly considered to be incapable of 
procreation. Yet there seem to have been well-authenti- 
cated instances to the contrary. (Farmer's Magazine, 
vol. vii. p. 462, and vol. viii. p. 464!.) 

Though calves are dropped at ail seasons of the year, 
the spring is the most common period; and, except in 
those districts where the fatting of calves is an object of 
importance, it is probably the most advantageous time, 
as the calves, having all the grass season before them, lie- 
come sufficiently strong for enduring the change to a less 
agreeable food in the ensuing winter. A calf newly 
weaned seldom thrives well during that period, unless it 
is pampered with better food than usually falls to the 
share of young animals. 

In Galloway and the Highlands of Scotland the almost 
invariable practice is to allow the calves to suck the cows, 
and this commonly us long us the cows give any milk; 
most of them, indeed, will not give down their milk unless 
the calf is put to one side of the udder, while the milk- 
maid draws the teats on the other side ; and if the maid 
givea the least interruption to her rival, the cow punishes 
the fraud by a blow with her leg, often overturning both 
the offender und the milking-pail. (General Report qf 
vol. iii. ]>. 47.) Where there is not on incloeurc 
confining the calves when they are put to grass, a 
is made fur the now, with iron spikes fastened on 
it, which prick the cow when the calf attempts to suck 
at forbidden times, and obliges her to keep it off till the 
muzzle be removed at the stated periods of milking. But 
this is too troublesome where many of them arc reared, 
in which case they are kept apart from the cows till the 



This natural method of rearing calves is common, at 
least for a short time, in other parts of Britain. Bull- 
calves, and sometimes high-bred heifers, are suffered to 
n at the teat until they be six, nine, or perhaps 
! months old; letting them run either with their 
or more frequently, especially when the 



nn object, with less valuable cows or heifers bought 
for the purpose, and, when the intention is fulfilled, sc 
or fatted; each cow being generally 
calf or two tl-malcs. 

'* The best method of the dairymen is this : — The calves 
suck a week or a fortnight, armrtitHg to their strength (a 
good rule): new milk in the pail, a few meals; next new 
milk and sLim-milk mixed, a tew meals more; then skim- 
milk alone, or porridge made with milk, water, ground 
oats, Ac. and sometimes oil-cake, until cheese-making 
commence ; after which, whey porridge, or sweet whey, 
in the field ; being careful to house them in the night, 
until warm weather be confirmed." (Marshall's Midland 
Counties, vol. i. p. 8S&) 

This method of suckling is not. however, free from ob- 
jection ; and, in the ordinnry practice of rearing calves, it 
is held to be a preferable plan to begin at once to learn 
them to drink from a pail. The calf that is fed from the 
teat must depend upon the milk of its dam, however 
scanty or irregular it may be : whereas, when fed from a 
dish, the quantity can be regulated according to its age ; 
and various substitutes may be resorted to, by which a 
part of the milk is saved for other purposes, or a greater 
number of calves reared upon the same quantity. ( Gene- 
nil Hrpart of Sroiht,id, vol. iii. p. 51.) Yet it w ould seem 
to be a good practice to allow calves to suck for a few- 
days at first, if there was no inconvenience to be appre- 
hended both to themselves and their dams from the se- 
paration afterward*. 



When fed from the pail, the average allowance to a Agrictil- 

calf is about two imperial wine gallons of milk doily for ture. 

12 or 13 weeks ; at first fresh milk as it is drawn from the ^"'" v "] > *^ 

cow, and afterwards skim-milk. But after it is three or - T , 
* i i j t- L . .,, nl milk sl- 

four weeks old, a great variety of substitutes for milk «re| own j 

used in different places, of which linseed, oil-cake, meal, 
and turnips, are the most common. The practice, how- 
ever, varies so much, no particular substitute being in ge- 
neral use, nor the quantity, nor the time of giving it, ao 
curate! v determined, that it would be of no use to go into 
details here. For the feeding and treatment of fattening 
calves, see Daihv. 

It is a rule, applicable to all kinds of live stock, to per- Castration. 
form castration, where that is to be done, while the ani- 
mals are yet very young, and just so strong as to endure 
this severe operation without any great danger of its 
proving fatal. The males, accordingly, are cut commonly 
when about a month old, and the females at the age of 
from one to three months ; but in Galloway, where more 
heifers are sjHit/ed than perhaps in all the island 
this is seldom done till they are about a.vcar old. 

The treatment of young cattle from the time they ase Yw 
separated from their dams, or able to subsist on the com-'"" 
mon food of the other stock, must entirely depend upon 
the circumstances of the farm on which they arc reared, 
In summer their pasture is often coarse, but abundant; 
and in winter all good breeders give them an allowance 
of succulent food along with their dry fodder. The fol- 
lowing description is not less applicable to the best prac- 
tice in the rearing of all cattle bred on arable land, than 
to the short-horns :— 

» The first winter they have hav and turnips : the fol- 
lowing summer, coarse pasture ; the second winter, t 
in the fold-yard, and a few turnips once a day, in an 
joining field, just sufficient to prevent the 
binding them too much ; the next summer, tolerably good 
pasture ; and the third winter, 
can eat. and in ever)- respect 

(Culley on Lire Stock, p. 47.) The only difference is, 
thut, where straw is in great abundance, the cattle some- 
times do not eat their turnips on the fields, but in the 
fold-yard. In those situations where turnips cannot be 
extensively cultivated, or where cattle are sold for graz- 
ing instead of being fattened, a smaller allowance of 
turnips the third winter is made to suffice. 

3. Fatting. 

Cattle are futted on grass in summer, commonly on Different 
pastures, but in a few instances on herbage cut and con- kin«U of 
sumed in feeding-houses or fold-vards ; and in w inter by ufcA 
far the greater number arc fatted on turnips, along with '"^j"" 1 * 
hay or straw. Oil-cake, carrots, potatoes, and other 
articles of food, arc used occasionally, and in particular 
districts ; oil-cake chiefly for feeding the larger animals -, 
but few comparatively are fatted on any of these without 
the addition of turnips of one or other of the varieties 
formerly mentioned. Sec Sect VI. A considerable num- 
ber of cattle are also fatted on the offals of distilleries, 
when working from corn ; a source of supply, the fre- 
quent interruption of which, till of late, was much felt in 
those situations where the soil does not permit the exten- 
sive cultivation of turnips. 

It is seldom or never the practice of the best managers Given in 
to fatten cattle with roots or other winter food on lhehou»-« or 
field during that season, but to confine them to houses' 0 '' 1 " 
or fold-yards, where they arc well littered, regularly 
fed, not liable to be disturbed, and sheltered from the 
inclemency of the weather, and where the manure they 



many turnips as they 
ted as fatting cattlcT 
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dropped at random jears old, having got a 

ole field, the preceding winter." | 

The age at which cattle are fatted depends upon the p. 
inner in which they have been reared, upon the pro- 
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Cattle 
trade. 



allowance of turnips during Agricid- 
( General Report of Scotland, vol. iil.^"^^ 

Notwithstanding the high degree of perfection to which Dctide. 
the breed in regurd to a propensity to fatten tome breeds of cattle have been brought in England, and rata, 
in life, and on the circumstances of their the great attention that is paid by the most eminent 
in breeding, in labour, for the dairy, or breeders to every part of their management, several in- 
y for the butcher. In the latter case, the most teresting points are not by any means clearly ascertained, 
reeds are fit for the shambles when about Much certainly remains to be known regarding the nutri- 
ycars old, and very few of any large breed are kept ment afforded by different kinds of herbage and roots, — 
than a year longer. As to cows and working oxen, the quantity of food consumed by different breeds, in pro- 
the age of fatting must necessarily be more indefinite ; in portion as well to their weight at the time as to the ratio 
most instances the latter are put up to feed after working of their increase, — and the propriety of preferring large 
three years, or in the seventh or eighth year of their age. or small animals in any given circumstances. Even with 
In general it may be said that the small breeds of regard to the degree of improvement made by fatting 
cattle are fattened on pastures, though sometimes finished cattle generally, from the consumption of a given weight 
off on a few weeks' turnips ; and that large cattle, at least of roots or herbage, no gTeat accuracy is commonly at- 
in the north, are chiefly fatted in stalls or fold-yards, by tempted ; machines for weighing the cattle themselves 
means of turnips and the other articles before mentioned, and their food, from time to time, not being yet in general 

Stall-feeding is the most common, and, when judicious- use in any part of Britain, 
ly conducted, probably the most eligible method in regard 

to the cattle themselves, the economy of food, and the Sect. III. Sheep. 

expense of farm-buildings. The small shed and fold-yard, 

called a hamuut, are used only for the larger breeds ; but This species being still more than cattle exposed to all Varieties 
they do not seem well calculated for an extensive system the influences of soit and climate, displays a much greater 0 * 1 sheep 
of fatting bv those who do not breed, but purchase stock variety in form, size, and general properties. In different nlu,1< ' re< ' , ' 
every year from different parts. Sec Chap. I. Sect. II. counties, though the breed be originally the same, a very 
Cattle, it is well known, have long been the (tuple pro- perceptible difference is found in all these respects ; and 

there are not unfrcquently considerable variations among 
the flocks of the same district, even those of contiguous 
farms. Yet in other situations, where rich food is abund- 
antly supplied at all times of the year, sheep have been 
more highly improved than any other animals ; and the 
breeds most esteemed for the arable laud of Britain are 
in a great measure the creatures of the industry and sa- 
gacity of man. Hardlv any two animals are more unlike 
than the small dun-faced sheep, supposed to be the most 
ancient of the kind in Britain, and the Leicester or Dish- 
ley mal 
cord in 
fulness 

The various breeds of sheep, and the modes of manage- 
ment, almost as numerous as these varieties, would re- 
quire u much larger space for their description than it is 
possible to allot to it in a section of this article. 

According to one writer (Culley oh Lire Stock, p. 102), Mode of 
there are fourteen different breeds of sheep in Great L>ri-el»ssif 
tain, all of them sufficiently distinguished by their horns," 00 - 



duce of Scotland : and since the union of South and North 
Britain, immense numbers have been carried every year 
to the feeding pastures and markets of England. But be- 
sides this transportation, so beneficial to both parts of the 
island, cattle often change their pastures and their owners 
before leaving Scotland, according to arrangements which, 
though not conducted with all the uniformity of system, 
are found to be very advantageous to the individuals con- 
cerned, and ultimately to the public nt large. 

" The Highland cattle often pass through three differ- 
ent hands, or more, before they come to the butcher. 
They are improved at every stage by a greater quantity 
and better quality of food, instead of being suddenly trans- 
ported from poor to rich feeding ; and while each succes- 
sive owner applies his produce to the best advantage, and 
receives a suitable return according to its value, from the 
advance of price, the consumer at last purchases his beef 
cheaper, and of a better quality, than if the cattle had 
been sent to the shambles from any of the intermediate 
stages. 



iiale, whose every point must be exactly formed ac- 
ing to an established model of symmetry and usc- 



" The West Highland cattle make this progress oftcner or by being hornless, by the colour of their faces and 
than the larger cattle of the north-eastern counties. Many legs, and by the length and quality of their wool. To 
of them are brought to Dumbartonshire and other places these a later writer adds two varieties more (Dickson's 
at the age of two years and two years and a half, winter- Pnutimt Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 1 135) ; but a third work, 
ed on coarse pastures, with a small allowance of bog-hay still more recent (Parkinson on Lire Stock, vol. i. p. !24<J), 
or straw, and moved to lower grounds next summer. They enumerates no fewer than thirty-seven breeds, to each of 
are then driven farther south, where they get turnips in which arc assigned one or more characteristic peculiar!- 
straw-yards through the following winter, and in April are tics. This great diversity renders it necessary to decline 
in high condition for carlv grass, upon which they make a particular description of cuch : perhaps the most eligible 
themselves fat in the month of June. mode of classification would be, to consider sttxarately those 
" The larger varieties of the north-eastern counties do races which are best adapted to inclosed arable land ; those 
not leave the breeder at so early an age. They are seldom which occupy gTcen hills, downs, and other tracts of mo- 
brought to market till they are three or three years and deratc-elevation ; and, finally, such us inhabit the higher 



brought to market till they are three or three years ana aerate- elevation ; and, finally, such us mhaDM the higher 

a half old, and then frequently in good condition for be- hills and mountains. On the first description of land 

ing fattened, cither on grass or turnips. A great many every sort of practicable improvement may be effected, 

of the Aberdeenshire cattle are bought for the straw- though there the carcass has hitherto been the chief ob- 

yards of the southern counties, get a few turnips through ject ; on the second the carcass is smaller, but the wool 

winter and spring, and arc cither driven to England in generally finer, — and it is probably with such sheep that 

April, or fattened at home in the course of the ensuing the greatest improvements ought to be attempted on the 

_ T. The Fife cattle, like the other breeds of the fleece ; and on the last division the breeds are necessarily 

ids, are generally sold to the graziers at three small and hardy, and, in regard to form and general pro- 
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A«rieul. pcrtics, still almost in a state of nature. The improvc- 
lure. ment of aheep must mainly depend on the circumstance* 
•V^-v'^'/of every district, in regard to the food and shelter it af- 
fords them ; and it is only where these indispensable re- 
quisites are abundantly provided by nature, or by human 
industry, that the most skilful management can be suc- 
cessful. The sheep of the rugged heathy mountains of 
the Highlands of Scotland must ever retain the form, the 
size, and the habits which the uncontrollable influence of 
their situation has impressed on them. 

But this mode of classification is more applicable to the 
general management adopted on the several sorts of land, 
than to the present breeds themselves, which are found 
intermixed in every district, and often even on the same 
field. We shall therefore in this, as in the two former 
sections, describe the distinguishing characteristics of the 
principal breeds as concisely as possible. 

There is, however, in the case of sheep, as of all the 
other kinds of live stock, a certain form, — a sort of stand- 
ard established by experience and observation of the best 
individuals, — to which it is wished that all the breeds of 
this species should approach. Mr Cullcy, to whom we 
have so often referred, as being by far the roost skilful of 
our writers on live stock, thus describes the best form of 
a ram : — 

Form of " His head should be fine and small, his nostrils wide 
the mate, and expanded, his eyes prominent and rather bold or 
daring, ears thin, his collar full from his breast and shoul- 
ders, but tapering gradually all the way to where the 
neck and head join, which should be very fine and grace- 
ful, being perfectly free from any coarse leather hanging 
down ; the shoulders broad and full, which must at the 
same time join so easy to the collar forward, and chine 
backward, as to leave not the least hollow in either place ; 
the mutton upon his arm, or fore thigh, must come quite 
to the knee; his legs upright, with a clean, fine bone, 
being equally clear from superfluous skin and coarse hairy 
wool from the knee and hough downwards ; the breast 
broad and well forward, which will keep his fore legs at a 
proper wideness ; his girth or chest full and deep, and in- 
stead of a hollow behind the shoulders, that part by some 
called the fore flank should be quite full ; the back and 
loins broad, flat, and straight, from which the ribs must 
rise with a fine circular arch ; his bi lly straight, the quar- 
ters long and full, witli the mutton quite down to the 
hough, which should neither stand in nor out ; his twist 
deep, wide, and full, which, with the broad breast, will 
keep his four legs open and upright ; the whole body 
covered with a thin pelt, and that with fine, bright, soft 
wool. 

" The nearer any breed of sheep comes up to the above 
description, the nearer they approach towards excellence 
of form." (Culley oh Lit* SlocJt, p. 103.) 

1. Breeds. 

Breeds. The sheep suited to arable land, in addition to such 
properties as are common in some dipree to all the dif- 
ferent breeds, must evidently be distinguished for their 
quietness and docility, — habits which, though gradually 
acquired and established by means of careful treatment, 
are more obvious, and may be more certainly depended 
on, in some breeds than in others. These |>ro|>ertics are 
nut only valuable tor the sake of the fences by which the 
sheep ure confined, but as u proof of the aptitude of the 
animals to acquire flesh in proportion to the food they 
consume. 

Tlie long-woolled large bree/ls (the varieties usiuilly pre- 
ferred on good grass-lands) differ much in form and sir*, 
and in their fatting quality, as well as in the weight of 
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their fleeces. The principal are, the Lincoln, the Zee*- AtTicul- 
irnlrr, and the DitkUy or Nfie Locator. tuna. 

In some instances, with the Lin coins in particular, wool v - x ^^~' 
seems to be an object paramount even to the carcass ; with 
the breeders of the Leic esters, on the other hand, the 
carcass has always engaged the greatest attention : but 
neither form nor fleece separately is a legitimate ground 
of preference, the most valuable sheep being that which 
returns, for the food it consumes, the greatest marketable 
value of produce. 

The LintolnMre brttd have no horns ; the face is white, r.iiw^iyf. 
and the carcass long and thin, the ewes weighing from 14 
to 20 lb* and the three-year-old wethers from 80 to 30 lb. 
per quarter. They have thick, rough, white legs, bones 
large, pelts thick, and wool long,— from 10 to 18 inches, — 
weighing from 8 to 14 lb. per fleece, and covering a slow- 
feeding, coarse-grained carcass of mutton. 

This kind of sheep cannot be made fat at an early age, 
except upon the ricnest land, such as Romney-marsn, and 
the rich marshes of Lincolnshire ; yet the prodigious 
weight of wool which is shorn from them every year is an 
inducement to the occupiers of the marsh-land to give 
great prices to the breeders for their hogs or yearlings; 
and though the buyers must keep them two years more 
before they get them fit for market, they have three clips 
of wool in the mean time, which of itself pays them well in 
those rich marshes. Not only the midland counties, but 
also Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, can send 
their long-woolled sheep to market at two years old, fatter 
in general than Lincolnshire can at three. Yet this breed, 
and its subvarieties, are spread through many of the Eng- 
lish counties. 

The Tttsiratrr breed differs from the Lincolnshire inTees- 
their wool not being so long and heavy ; in standing upon water, 
higher, though finer-boned legs, supporting a thicker, 
tinner, heavier carcass, much wider upon theu* backs and 
sides ; and in affording a fatter and hner-grained carcass 
of mutton, the two-year-old wethers weighing from 2b to 
35 lb. per quarter. Some particular ones, at four years 
old, have been fed to 55 lb. and upwards. 

There is little doubt that the Tceswatcr sheep were 
originally bred from the same stock as the Lincolnshire, 
but, by attending to size rather than to wool, and con- 
stantly pursuing that object, they have become a different 
variety of the same original breed. 

" 1'he present fashionable breed is smaller than the ori- 
ginal species, but they are still considerably larger and 
fuller of bone than the Midland breed. They bear an ana- 
logy to the short-homed breed of cattle, as those of the 
Midland counties do to the long-homed. They are not 
so compact, nor so complete in their form, as the Leices- 
tershire sheep ; nevertheless, the excellency of their flesh 
and fatting quality is not doubted, and their wool still re- 
mains of a superior staple, l or the banks of the Tees, or 
any other rich fat-land country, they may be singularly 
excellent-"' (Marshall's Yorkshire, voL ii. p. til.) Kama 
of this kind have been employed of late in Northumber- 
land and Berwickshire, in crossing ewes of the Leicester 
breed, but with what success there has not yet been time 
to determine. 

The Dukley or NmC Ijhcttftr breed is distinguished New Les- 
from other long-woolled breeds by their clean heads, cwter. 
straight, broad, flat backs, round, barrel-like bodies, very 
fine small bones, thin pelts, and inclination to make fat 
at an early age. 'I his last property is most probably 
owing to trie before-specified qualities, and which, from 
long experience and observation, there is reason to believe, 
extends through every species of domestic animals. The 
Dishley breed is not only peculiar for its mutton being 
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sVgricul- fat, but also for the fineness of the Brain and superior 
flavour, above all other large long-woolhsd sheep, eo at to 
fetch nearly at good a price, in many markets, as the 
nation of tie .mall Highland and thort-woolled breed*. 
The weight of ewe* three or four yean old is from IS to 



Dorset*. 



Wilt*. 



Hereford*. 



Cotting. 



A fourth hornless variety of long-woolled sheep is the 
Dtromhire Nott, liaving white face* and legs, thkk necks, 
narrow backs, and back-bone high ; tlie side* good, legs 
short, and the bones large ; weight much the same as the 
Leicestefs, wool heavier, but coarser. In the 



The South Doum sheep are without 

and legs, fine bones, long small necks ; are low 
high on the shoulder, and light in the fore quarter ; * 
e* are good, and the loin tolerably broad, back- 
full, and twist good. The fleece 




brought to a high state 
ilynd, and other i 



The 

801b. a 'quarter, and of wethers "two years old from 20 is very short and fine"; weighing from 2± to 3 lb. The 
to 30 lb. The wool, on an average, i* from 6 to 8 lb. o average weight of two-year old wethers is about 18 lb. per 
ate XV]. quarter, the mutton fine in the grain, and of an excellent 

These sheep have been 
of improvement by Mr Elman of Gly 
gent breeders. They prevail in Sussex, on very dry 
chalky downs producing short fine herbage. SeePlaleXVI. 
S coarser, in the same coun- In the Norfolk sheep the tiice is black, horns large and 
ty there is a small breed of long-woolled sheep, known bp spiral ; the carcass is very small, long, thin, and weak, with 
the name of the Exmoor sheep, from the place where they narrow chines, weighing from 16 to 20 lb. per quarter | and 
are chiefly bred. They are horned, with white faces and tliey have very hwg dark or grey legs, and large boi 
legs, and peculiarly delicate in bone, neck, and head; but The wool is short and fine, from I j to 2 lb. per fleece, 
the form of the carcass is not good, being narrow and This race have a voracious appetite, and a restless and Norfolk* 
flat-sided ; the weight of the quarters and of the fleece unquiet disposition, which make* it difficult to keep them 
about two-third* that of the former variety. in any other than the largest sheep-walks or « 

The shortcr-woollcd kinds, and such at, from their They prevail moat in Korfblk and Suffolk, and 



tures, are also numerous. Generally 
too restless for inclosed arable I 



suited to hiUy and inferior pas- have been retained solely for the purpose of folding ; ss it 

does not appear they have aay other good property to re- 



commend theat beside* being good travellers, for which 
not sufficiently hardy for heathy, mountainous districts on they teem well adapted, from their very long legs and 
the other. To this class belong the breed* of Dortet, light lean carcasses. 

Urrtford, Suteez, Norfolk, and Cheviot. I'! it Chewiet breed ace without horns, the head bare and Cheviot*. 

The l)arttttkire sheep are mostly horned, white-faced, clean, with jaws of a good length, face* and legs white, 
stand upon high, small, white legs, and are long and thin in 



die carcass. The wethers, three years and a half old, weigh 
from 16 to 20 lb. a quarter. The wool is fine and short, 
from 3 to 4 lb. a fleece. The mutton is fine-grained and 



well flavoured. 

This breed has the peculiar property of producing lambs 
at almost any period of the year, even so early aa Septem- 
ber and October. They are particularly valued for sup- 
plying London and other great towns with house-lamb, 
winch is brought to market by Christmas, or sooner if 
wanted ; and after that a constant and regular supply is 
kept up all the winter. 

According to Mr C alley, the Wiltshire sheep arc a 
variety of this breed, which, by attention to size, have got 
considerably more weight, vis. from 20 to 28 lb. a quarter. 
These, iu general, have no wool upon their bellies, which 
gives them a very uncouth appearance. 

" The variations of this breed are spread through many 
of the southern counties, as well as many in the west, 
viz. Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, &c 
Though some of them are very different from the Dorset- 
shire, yet they are, I apprehend, only variation* of this 
breed, by crossing with different tups ; and which varia- 
tions continue northward until they are lost amongst those 
of the Lincolnshire breed." 

The MertforxUkirt sheep are known by their want of 
liorns, and their having white legs and faces, the wool 
growing dose to their eyes. The carcass is tolerably well 
formed, weighing ' 
very fine short w 
ton is excellent. 

The store or keeping sheep of* this breed are put into 
cots at night, winter and summer, and in winter foddered 
in racks with peas-straw, barley -straw, &c. and in very bad 
weather with hay. These cot* are low buildings, quite co- 
vered over, and made to contain from 100 to 300 sheep, 
to the size of the farm or flock kept. The true 



10 to 18 lb. a quarter, and bearing 
.m 1* to if| lb. a fleece : the raut- 



See Plate The body is long, but the tore quarters 

generally want depth in the breast, and breadth both there 
and on the chine, though in these respect* great improve- 
ment has been made of late. They have fine, clean, small- 
boned legs, well covered with wool to the hough. The 
weight of their carcass, when fat, is from IS to 18 lb. per 
quarter ; their He etc. which is of a medium length and 
fineness, weighs about 3 lb. on an average. 

Though these are the general characters of the pure 
Cheviot breed, many have grey or dun spots on their faces 
and lego, especially on the borders of their native district, 
where they have intermixed with their black-faced neigh- 
bours. On the lower hills, at the extremity of the Cheviot 
range, they have been frequently crossed with the Leices- 
ter*, of which several flocks, originally Cheviot, have now 
a good deal both of the form and fleece. 

The beat kind of these sheep are certainly a very good 
mountain stock, where the pasture is mostly green sward, 
or contains a large portion of that kind of herbage, which 
is the case with all the hills around Cheviot where those 
sheep are bred. Large flocks of them have been sent to 
the Highlands of Scotland, where they have succeeded so 
well aa to encourage the establishment of new colonies ; 
yet they are by no means so hardy as the heath or hleck- 
faced kind, which they have in many instances sup- 
planted. 

Of those race* of sheep that range over the mountainous Heath 
districts of Britain, the moat numerous, and the oae pro- breed, 
bably best adapted to such situations, is the Heath breed, 
distinguished by its large spiral barns, black faces and 
legs, fierce, wild-looking eyes, and short, firm carouse* 
covered with long, open, coarse wooL Their weight is 
from 10 to 16 lb. a quarter, and they carry from 8 to 4 lb. 
of wool each . They are seldom fed until they are three, 
four, or five years old, when they fatten well and give 
aad highly flavoured gravy. Different 
1 in all the western 



of these sheep are to be found i 
breed are frequently called fiythatd sheep, counties of England and Scotland, from 
from the land formerly being thought capable of producing wards ; and they want nothing but a finer fleece to render 
no better grain than rye, but which now yields every kind them the most valuable upland sheep at Britain. Sea 
of grain. Sec Plate XVI. Plate XV. 
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The Hrrdtntk sheep ore peculiar to that rocky, moun- spring up, and keep root, until the proper season for 

tainous district, at the head of the Duddon and Esk rivers, pulling it arrives, when it is plucked off along with the 

in the county of Cumberland. They ore without horns, wool, and separated from it at dressing the fleece, by an 

have speckled faces and legs, wool short, weighing from operation called farting. The tcvdda remains upon the 

2 to U lb. per sheep, which, though coarser than that of akin of the animal, as if it were a thick coat ; a fence 

any of the other short-woolled breeds, is yet much finer against the inclemency of the seasons, which provident 

than the wool of the heath sheep. The mountains upon nature has furnished for supplying the want of the fleece, 
which the Herdwicks are bred, and also the stock itself, " The wool is of various colours. The silver grey is 

have, time immemorial, been farmed out to herd*, and thought to be the finest ; but the black, the white, the 

from this circumstance their name is derived. mmirat or brown, is very little inferior ; though tlic pure 

Tlie Dun-faced breed, said to have been imported into white is certainly the most valuable for all the finer pur- 

Scotlund from Denmark or Norway at a very early period, poses in which combing wool can be used." 1 
still exists in most of the counties to the north of the In the northern part of Kincardineshire, as well at 

Frith of Forth, though only in very small flocks. Of this most other of the northern counties, there is still a r 

ancient race there are now several varieties, produced by nont of this ancient race, distinguished by the yellow 

peculiarities of situation and different modes of manage- lour of the face and legs, and by the dishevelled text 

inent, and by occasional intermixture with other breeds, of the fleece, which consists in part of coarse, and in part 

We may therefore distinguish the sheep of the mainland of remarkably fine wool. Their average weight in that 

of Scotland from those of the Hebrides and of the north- county is from 7 to 9 lb. a quarter, and the mutton is rc- 

ern islands of Orkney and Zetland. markably delicate and highly flavoured. (Kintardinethirt 

" The Hebridean sheep is the smallest animal of its kind. Report, p. 385.) 
It is of a thin, lank shape, and has usually straight, short I la- last variety we shall mention is the Spanish or 

horns. The face and legs are white, the tail very short, Merino breed, beuring the finest wool of the sheep spe- 

and the wool of various colours, sometimes of a bluish cies. The males usually have horns of a middle size, but 

prey, brown, or deep russet, and sometimes all these co- the females are frequently without horns ; the faces and 

lours meet in the fleece of one animal. Where the pas- legs are white, the legs rather long, but the bones fine, 

ture and munagement are favourable, the wool is very The average weight per quarter of a tolerably fat ram is 

fine, resembling in softness that of Shetland; but in other about 17 lb., and that of ewes about 11 lb. The shape of 

parts of the same islands the wool is stunted and coarse, this race is far from being perfect, according to the ideas 

the animal sickly ond puny, and frequently carries four, of English breeders, with whom symmetry of proportion 

or even six horns." constitutes a principal criterion of excellence. The 

" The average weight of thia poor breed, even when tiroaiinett, or pendulous skin beneath the throat, which 

fat, is only 5 or 6^ lb. per quarter, or nearly about 20 lb. is usually accompanied with a sinking or hollow in the 

jier slice]*. It is often much less, only amounting to 15 neck, presents a most offensive appearance, though it is 

or 16 lb.; and the price of the animal's carcass, skin and much esteemed in Spain, as denoting both a tendency to 

all, is from 10*. to 14*. We have seen fat wedders sold fine wool and a heavy fleece. Yet the Spanish sheep are 

in the I-ung Island at 7s. a head, and ewes at 5s. or (is. level on the back and behind the shoulders ; and Lord 

The quantity of wool which the fleece yields is equally Somcrville lias proved, that there is no reason to conclude 

contemptible with the weight of the carcass. It rurely that deformity in shape is in any degree necessary to the 
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exceeds 1 lb. weight, and U often short of even half that 
quantity. The quality of the wool is different on different 

} tarts of the body ; and inattention to separating the fine 
rom the coarse renders the cloth made in the Hebrides 
very unequal and precarious in its texture. The average 
value of a fleece of this aboriginal Hebridean breed is 
from 8d. to Is. sterling. From this account it is plain 
that the breed in question has every chance of being 
speedily extirpated. (Macdonald's Report of the He- 
brides, p. 447.) 

In the Zetland Isles it would appear that there are two 
varieties; one of which ia considered to be the native 
race, and carries very fine wool ; but the number of these 
is much diminished, and in some places they have been 
entirely supplanted by foreign breeds. The other variety 
carries coarse wool above, and soft, fine wool below. 
•' They have three different successions of wool yearly, 
two of which resemble long hair more than wool, and are 
termed by the common people fori and tvudda. When 
the wool begins to loosen in the roots, which generally 
happens about the month of February, the hairs or tcudaa 
spring up; and when the wool is carefully plucked off, 
tne tough hairs continue fast, until the new wool grows 
up about a quarter of an inch in length, when they gra- 
dually wear off ; and when the new fleece has acquired 
about two months' growth, the rough hairs, termed fort, 



production of fine wool. 

The fleece of the Merino sheep weighs upon an avc- 1 
rage from S to 5 lb. In colour it is unlike that of any 
English breed. There is on the surface of the best 
Spanish fleeces a dark brown tinge, approaching almost 
to a black, which is formed by dust adhering to the 
greasy properties of its pile ; and the contrast between 
this tinge and the rich white colour below, as well as that 
rosy hue of the skin which denotes high proof, at first 
sight excites much surprise. The harder the fleece is, 
the more it resists any external pressure of the hand, the 
more close and fine will be the wool. Here and there 
indeed a fine pile may be found in an open fleece, though 
this occurs but rarely. Nothing, however, has tended to 
render the Merino sheep more unsightly to the English 
eye than the large tuft of wool which covers the head : 
it is of a very inferior quality, and classes with what is 
produced on the hind legs ; on which account it docs not 
sort with any of the three qualities, viz. Rejinot or prime, 
Finos or second best, and J'ereeroi, the interior sort, and 
consequently is never exported from Spain. 

The Spanish flocks which yield fine wool are sometimes Trsvellin 
distinguished by the appellation of Trtuhmntmie, on ac-tlocks. 
count of their travelling from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, though there are flocks that never travel, with 
wool equally fine. They arc wintered in Estrcmadura 
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which began in 1804. 



t into England in 1788, but 
it before hi* Majesty* sales, 
The desirable object of spreading 



Tlii* reasoning is opposed by others, wh, 
Jier deny the premises than dispute the 
ha* been contended that there never " did 

without some defect in constitution, in form, or in 
ther essential quality ;" that " this defect, however 
it may be at rirst, will increase in every succeeding 



Mode* of 
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widely over the country, and subjecting them to generation, and at last predominate to such a degree as 

the experiments of the most eminent professional breeders, to render the breed of little value." — " Mr Bakewell very 

was greatly promoted by the institution of the Merino properly considered a propensity to get fat as the first 

Society in 1811; which soon comprehended some of the quality in an animal destined to be the food of man. His 

greatest landholders and the most eminent breeders in successors have carried his principle too far ; their stock 

the kingdom. See Plate XVII. are become small in size, and tender, produce little wool, 

It seems to be generally admitted, however, that the and are bad breeders." (Sebright on improving the Breeds 

wool is somewhat deteriorated since the shaep were of Domestic Animals, p. II, 14.) 

brought to this country, whatever improvement may have It is admitted, however, that breeding in-and-in will 

been made on the carcass. Valuable as the fleece is, our have the same effect in strengthening the good as the bad 

breeders still find that the carcass is the principal object ; properties, and may be beneficial if not carried too far, 

and their management must therefore be conducted ra- particularly in fining any variety that may be thought 

• with a view to the supply of the butcher than the valuable. And again, the same writer observes, " There 

bier. There may be something in our climate unfa- may be families so nearly perfect a* to go through several 

vourable to the growth of fine wool ; but the principal generation* without *u*taining much injury from having 

cause will probably be found in the mode of feeding, been bred in-and-in ; but a good judge would upon ex- 
which is in every respect so superior to what they expe- 
rience in Spain and other parts of the Continent. As a 
means of improving the wool of our own breeds, it may 
often be beneficial to cross with t lie Merinos ; but as a 
separate and distinct race, it is hardly to be expected 
that they will ever establish 
sive scale in this country. 

2. Brttding and Rearing. 

A greater degree of perfection has been attained in the 
breeding of sheep than in any other species of live stock ; 
and in this branch, in particular, the breeders of England 
stand higher than those of any other country. 

We have therefore purposely deferred the observations 
which it seems necessary to oner on the different systems 
of breeding, to this part of our article ; though they may 
apply generally to other species of animals as well as to 
sheep. 

The males and females possessed of the properties the 
breeder wishes to acquire, may be, 1. of the same family ; 
2. of the same race, but of different families ; or, 3. of 
different races. 

The first method is called brttding in-and-in. This re- 
quires that animals of the nearest relationship should be 
put together, and is supposed by many to produce a ten- 
der, diminutive, and unhealthy progeny. But if a male 
and female, got by the same sire, were never to be put to- 
gether, however excellent they might be, a stock that 
should by any means have become better than others 
could not belong preserved from deterioration by strangers, 
nor could it be still further improved by selection. By 
breeding in the same family for a great many years, Mr 
Bakewell succeeded in raising his sheep to a degree of 
perfection which no other fattening animal ever attained 
in any age or country. 

" It is certainly," says Mr Culley, one of the most emi- 
nent of his disciples, " from the best males and females that 
the best breeds can be obtained or preserved." — ■ When 

you can no longer find better males than your own, then by ally intermixed with the happiest effects, by a judicious 
all means breed from them, whether horses, neat-cattle, breeder, without having recourse to other flocks. 

rule holds good through every The only other method is, by crossing two distinct Crossing 
" i ; but upon no account attempt breeds or races, one of which possesses the properties «"*" 
than your own ; for that which it is wished^ to acquire, or from defects' 

rule, ' That best only can be recommended when neither of the former methods 
' best; or, which is a particular case of a more gene- will answer the purpose. The very distinction of breeds 
viz. ' That like begets like.'" implies a considerable difference among animals in 



point out by what they must ultimately fail, as 
lie could discover the weakest part of a machine 
before it gave way." (Sebright on unproving the Breeds 
of Domestic Animals, p. 12.) 

" But one of the most conclusive arguments that cross- 
ing with a different stock is not necessary to secure size, 
hardiness, &c is the breed of wild cattle in Chillingham 
park, in the county of Northumberland. It is well known 
these cattle have been confined in this park for several 
hundred years, without any intermixture, and are perhaps 
the purest breed of cattle of any in the kingdom. From 
their situation and uncontrolled state, they must indisput- 
ably have bred from the nearest affinities in every possi- 
ble degree; yet we find these cattle exceedingly hardy, 
healthy, and well formed, and their size, as well as colour, 
and many other particulars and peculiarities, the same as 
they were five hundred years since." (Culley on Live 
Stock, p. 10.) 

Notwithstanding all this, it roust be admitted that Crossing 
there is a great diversity of opinion among intelligent men fsmilies of 
respecting the expediency of this mode of breeding, and 
in most instances, perhaps, a pretty strong prejudice 1 
against it. The most common practice therefore is, to 
breed from different families of the same race. When 
these have been for some time established in a variety of 
situations, and have had some slight shades of difference 
impressed upon them by the influence of different soils 
and treatment, it is found advantageous to interchange 
the males, for the purpose of strengthening the excellen- 
cies or remedying the defects of each family. Of this 
advantage Mr Bakewell could not avail himself ; but it 
has been very generally attended to by his successors. 
Mr Culley for many years continued to hire his rams from 
Mr Bakewell, at the very time that other breeders were 
paying a liberal price for the use of his own ; and the very 
same practice is followed by the most skilful breeders at 
present. In large concerns, two or more streams of blood 
nay be kept distinct for several generations, and occasion- 
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the desirable property be ob- 
it may be accompanied by «uch others aa are by 

advantageous to a race destined to occupy a- on the 
which had excluded that property from one of 
it* parent* To crow any mountain breed with Leicester 
nana, for example, with a view to obtain a propensity to 
fatten at an early age, would be attended with an enf 
ment of ante, which the mountain pasture 
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object be to obtain' an 
propensity to rati 
are crossed with 

on the hilly 

' bleonthe 
j of this 

situations on the skirts of the Cheviot hills, 
, though the summer pasture is not rich, there is a 





portion of low land for producing clover and turnips, 
central In every case where the enlargement of the carca 
rules, the object, the cross breed must be better fed tha 



■ould not sup- the extent of the pasture, and their 01 

race, not suit- If the ewes are not spread over an 

reeds. If the ram to sixty ewes is generally sum 

went oT ske, as well as a thought advisable to separate the gimn 

case when Cheviot ewes shorn) from the older ewes, and^to sent 
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ewes which bring their first Ian 
common period on the best hill farm 
nurses, and in a late spring lose a 
lambs, unless they are put into good 
befbre lambing, and get early grass i 
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very bad 
. of their 
condition with turnip 
This se- 



object, 

smaller parent. The siac of the parents should 
but little disproportions! at first ; and when some ii 

has been produced, one or more crosses afterwards may 2. When a farm under this description i 
raise the breed to the required size. With these precau- convenience of a few good inciosures, still more minute srm«l« 
tions, there is little reason to fear disappointment, provid- attention is paid by skilful managers. It is not sufficient «»« fe- 
ed both parents are well formed. (General Report of that the rams arc carefully selected from perhaps double B " e *' 
Scotland, toU iii. p. 14-18.) the number ; the ewes also are drawn out and assorted, 

The breeding of males, still more in this species than and such a ram appropriated to each lot as possesses the 

properties in form or fleece in which tha ewes are defi- 
, In other cases, the best ram and the best lot of 
are put together. When neither of those arrange- 
i can be adopted, owing to the wont of inciosures, it 
is the practice to send the best rams to the ewes for a few 
days at first, and those of an inferior description after- 
wards. In every case, when the farmer employs rams of 
hi* own flock, he is careful to have a few of his beat ewes' 
by a well-formed and fine-woolled ram, for the 



in cattle, has long been a 



ong been a separate pursuit ; and there are 
few flocks skilfully managed in which it is not still the 
practice to have recourse occasionally to rams hired at a 
high price from those men whose chief attention is de- 
voted to this branch of business. These rams are shown 
for hire, at certain times and places daring: the summer, 
where every one may select such aa promise to maintain 
or improve the particular state of his flock, and at such 
prices as his means and experience may justify. Two or 



individuals frequently jam together in the hire of one purpose of obtaining a number of good ram-lambs, for 
ram, to which they put the best of their ewes, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining superior males for the future service 
of the rest of their flocks | and in particular cases, when 
the owner of the nam does not choose to part with him, 
even for a season, ewes arc sent to him to Ik- covered at a 
certain price per head, superior animals of this class being 
very seldom sold altogether. Much as this mode of doing 
business has been reprobated as a monopoly, and much aa 



preserving or improving the character of his stock. 

3. The stock through winter, in a mere breeding farm, Separrte 
consists of ewes and gi miners which should have lambs in classes uf 
spring, ewe-lambs or hogs, and a few young and old* ft**-- 
rams. All these arc sometimes allowed to pasture pro- 
miscuously, but on the farms around Cheviot the ewes 
and ewe-hogs are kept separate, and the latter are 
either nut on rough pastures which have been lightly 



there may sometimes be of deception ia making ip rams stocked in the latter end of summer, or get a few turnips 



for these shows, all intelligent practical men must agree 
that there can be no better method of remunerating emi- 
nent breeders, and of spreading their improvements moat 
widely, in the shortest period, and at the least possible ex- 
pense. A single ram thus communicates its valuable pro- 
perties to a number of flocks, often in distant parts of the 
country, without distracting the attention of ordinary 
breeders from their other pursuits. It is a striking in- 
stance of the division of labour, which in this, as in other 
branches, has been productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults to all concerned, and to the community at large. 

Hams and ewes are allowed to copulate earlier or later, 
according to the prospect of food for their young at the 
period of parturition, — usually in October and the early 
part of November ; and as the time of gestation with sheep 
istwrnty-one weeks, the lambs arc accordingly dropped in 
March or April. The management of the Leicester 
breed, equally applicable to ail the varieties kept on low 
bill sheep, arable land, having been detailed at seme length in tha 
works already referred to, we shall here give a condensed 
view of the best practices in regard to the slocks of hilly 
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once a day, in addition to the remains of their summer 
pasture. The most effectual preventive of the desolating 
distempers to which sheep of this age are liable is 
turnips ; and though they should never taste them after- 
wards, a small quantity is frequently given them during 
their first winter. After the rams nave been separated 
from the ewes, they are usually indulged with the same 
feeding as the hogs. 

4. The ewes, during winter, are seldom' allowed anv 
other food than what their summer pasture affords, except 
that a small part of it may sometimes be but lightly eaten, 
and reserved as a resource against severe storms. When 
these occur, however, as they often do in the Cheviot dis- 
trict, there is little dependence on any other food than 
hay. When the snow is so deep as completely to cover 
the herbage, about two stones avoirdupois of hay are allow* 
ed to a score of sheep daily, and it is laid down morning, 
and evening in small parcels on any sheltered spot near 
the houses, or under the shelter of assfai or clump* of 
trees, on different parts of the farm. 

5. In March, the ewe* at least the gtmmers or young 
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ewes, are commonly allowed a few turnip* once a day, on 
farms on which there is any extent of arable land, which 
' are either carted to their pastures, or eaten on the ground 
by bringing the slurp to the turnip-field through the 
night. A part of the Held, in die latter ease, if eat off by 
nets or by hurdles, which inclose the sheep in the same 
way as if they were intended for fattening. When they 
are ready to drop their lambs, they are no longer kept on 
the turnip-field, out get what turnips may be left, on their 
pastures. It is seldom, however, that the turnips last so 
long, though it is desirable to have a few remaining, to be 
given to the weakest ewes, or to such as have twins, in a 
separate inclonure. 

6. A few days before the time of lambing, the ewes are 
collected for the purpose of being utkkr4ot*ed. The sheep 
are raised upon their buttocks, their backs next to the 
operator, who then bends forward and plucks off the locks 
of wool growing on or near the udders, for the purpose of 
giving free access to the expected lambs. At the same 
time he ascertains the condition of the ewes, and marks 
such as do not appear to be in lamb, which may then 1 
he separated from the others. 'litis operation is not with- 
out danger, and several premature births are usually the 
consequence. It is therefore not so general a practice as 
it was formerly, though still a common one 
not on most farms. 

7. On those farms where the hogs have h 



into a fold, and all the male lambs are castrated, except a Agricul. 
few of the best, reserved for rams. The ewe-lambs are never 
spayed. It is advisable to perform this severe but necessary v 
operation when the lambs ate but * few days old, if the 
weather will permit, instead of delaying till the end of the 
lambing season, as is still the case in some instances. 

10. Towards the end of the lambing season the ewesLsts 
that have not yet dropped lambs are separated from the! 
flock and kept by themselves, that they may be more un- 
der the eye of the shepherd, than if scattered over all the 
pasture. It is desirable to allow them finer grant for a few 
weeks after lambing, that their lambs may come to be 
nearly equal to the rest of the flock when weaned ; or, if 
they are too late for this, that they may get ready for the 
butcher by the month of August, beyond which period the 
ewes must be much injured by suckung them. 

11. When the Wool has risen sufficiently (and the pro- \ 
per time is easily known by the appearance of a new 
growth), the barren sheep are brought to the washing- 
pool. Sometimes they are hand-washed by men, who 
stand in the pool and have the sheep forced towards them 
singly : but more commonly the Cheviot sheep, especially 
if the flock be numerous, are compelled to leap into the 
pool in a body for three or four times successively ; and it 
is desirable that they i * 
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take place at the 
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to be 



plate at the commencement of the 
the lowest and finest part of the pasture 
ely appropriated to the nursing ewes. 

es begin to drop their lambs in the first or 
of April, according to the time at which the 



one, the operator sits on the floor or on the ground, lays 
the sheep on its back between hia knees, begins with the 
belly, and afterwards, having tied the animal's legs, pro- 
ceeds very expeditiously, at the rate of fbur or fl 
in the hour, or from forty to fifty a day. This ii 



most constant attention is indispensable on the part of the 
shepherds, both to the ewes in labour and to the newly 
dropped lambs. Though the Cheviot ewes are not so 
liable to losses in parturition as some larger breed* which 
are in higher condition, and though they moke good nurses, 
unless they are very lean, and their food scanty, yet 
among a large flock there are always a number that need 
assistance in lambing, and in a late spring not a few that 
have not milk sufficient for their lambs, particularly among 
the gimmers or young ewes. A careful shepherd at this 
time always carries a bottle of milk along with him, which 
he drops from his own mouth into that of the lamb that 
may need it, — brings the ewes that have little milk to a 
better pasture, or to turnips, — and confines such as have 
forsaken their lambs in a small pen. or barrark as it is 
called, temporarily erected in some part of the farm-stead- 
ing. The same confinement is necessary when it is wish- 
ed to make a ewe that has lost her own lamb nurse that 
of another ewe tliat has had twins, or that has perished in 
lambing, or is from any other cause incapable of rearing 
her lamb. The ewe, after being shut up for a few hours 
with the stranger lamb, usually admits it to the teat, and 
ever after treats it as her own ; though sometime* a little 
deception it necessary, such as covering the stranger with 
the tlcin of her own lamb. At this important season, an 
inelosure of rich early grass, near the snepherd's cottage, 
is of vast advantage. Thither he carries the ewes and 
twins, — such as have little milk, — those that have been 
induced to adopt another's offspring, — and, generally, all 
that need to be frequently inspected, and are in want of 
bettor treatment than the rest of the flock. 

9, As soon as the weather is favourable, after a consid- 
r of the ewes have lambed, they are collected 



1 of shearing Cheviot sheep. In the other, 
which is a much more perfect method, the shearer raises 
the animal on its buttocks, and, beginning at the neck, 
clips in a circular direction from the belly to the back- 
bone, for some time with one hand, and then on the opposite 
side with the other. The fleeces are neatly lapped up, 
after any filthy spots have been cut off, the shorn side out- 
wards, beginning at the breech-wool, and using that of the 
neck and shoulders as a bandage. Before the shorn sheep 
are turned out to pasture, they are marked, commonly 
with the owner's initials, by a stamp, or boott in provincial 
language, dipped' in tar heated to a thin fluid state . and it 
is not unusual to place this mark on different parts of the 
body, according to the sheep's age. 

12. The principal markets for Cheviot lambs in the Weaning 
south of Scotland ere held in the month of July, the first lambs, 
on the fifth of July ; so that the lambs may commonly be 
weaned when about three months old, and sometimes 
sooner. When the ewes are gathered to be washed or 
shorn, the ewe-lambs to be kept for supplying the place 
of the old ewes, annually sold, are stamped in the same 
way as the ewes. The store-lambs are sent to some clean 1 
grassy pasture for a few weeks ; and where the farm does 
not afford this accommodation, they must be tummrmf, 
as it is called, at a distance. Several farms near Cheviot, 
and on the Lammermuir hills in Berwickshire, are appro- 
priated to this purpose, the owner of the lambs paying 
so much a head for six or eight weeks. In the mean time 
the ewe-hogs, or gimmers, as they are denominated after 
shearing, have joined the ewe stock; and the lambs, when 
brought home, go to the pasture which they had occupied. 
Wherever they may be kept in winter, it is always desir- 
able to allow them a few turnips, along with a full bite of 
coarse herbage. 
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IS. When the lambs had been separated from the ewes, 
it was formerly the practice to milk the ewes for six or 
eight weeks or more; and this most objectionable manage- 
ment is still continued by several farmers. The most 
skilful store-masters, however, have either laid aside milk- 
ing, unless for a few days, or have shortened the period 
to two or three weeks. The value of the milk for eight 
weeks will not exceed from one shilling to one shilling 
and sixpence a head, and the sheep are injured to at least 
three times that amount, independent of accidents at the 
milking fold. The cream is separated from the ewe-milk, 
and made into butter for smearing, and the milk itself 
mixed with cow-milk, and converted into cheese. 

14. The next object of attention is the drafting of the 
old ewes to be sold in September or October. Their age, 
on the lower hills, is usually four years and a half, or they 
are disposed of after having reared lambs for three years. 
In some situations they are kept on till a year older ; but 
when they are purchased, as they usually are, to be kept 
another year on lower grounds, it is commonly for the in- 
terest of the store-farmer to sell them when still in their 
full vigour. Skilful managers do not content themselves 
with drafting them merely according to age ; and as there 
is no disadvantage in keeping a few of the best another 
year, they take this opportunity of getting rid of such of 
the flock of other ages as are not of good shapes, or are 
otherwise objectionable. As soon as the ewes to be dis- 
posed of are drawn from the flock, they are kept by them- 
selves on better pasture, if the circumstances of the farm 
will admit of it. Sometimes they are carried on till they 
are fattened, and tumips are often purchased for them at 
a distance. When this is the case, it is not thought ad- 
visable to keep them longer than till between Christmas 
and Candlemas, as an old ewe does not improve like a 
wether in the spring months. 

15, The last operation of the season is salving or 
smearing, which is usually performed towards the end of 
October or beginning of November, before the rams arc 
sent to the ewes. The most common materials arc butter 
and tar, mixed in different proportions ; a greater propor- 
tion of tar being employed for the hogs or young sheep 
than for the older ones. " The butter is slowly melted and 
poured upon the tar, and the mixture is constantly stirred 
till it becomes cool enough for use. The wool is accurately 
parted into rows from the head to the tail of the animal, 
and the salve is carefully spread upon the skin with the 
point of the finger, at the bottom of each row. The ob- 
ject of this operation is to destroy vermin, to prevent cu- 
taneous diseases, and to promote the warmth and comfort 
of the animal during the storms of the ensuing winter. 

ary with sheep kept on low grounds, and well 
; and it may be occasionally omitted for 

one set 
injury; 

npted to throw upon the practice, it is 
considered necessary and beneficial, on 
situations, by the store-farmers of the border 
^ (OenmdRq^tf Stoilaid, ycL iii.) In. 



may 1 

' 'l o 
the 



particularly with old sheep. 



nally on 
without 



t Scotland, \ol. in.) Inconsequence 
of late in the price of tarred wool, 
ipts have been made to use in iu 



applicable, with slight modifications, to all the numerous Agricul. 
breeds of sheep, there are practices more or leu cxtcn- ture. 
sively followed in particular districts, or with particular l ^"v""*»-' 
breeds, the most important of which are eotting and folii- 
in<j. In describing the Herefordshire sheep, the practice 
of keeping them in cots through the night has been already 
noticed ; and a similar one is followed in some parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland with the small dun-faced flocks of 
that district. 

Folding is adopted as a regulur part of the system of Folding, 
management in several counties of England, for the pur- 
pose of turning the dung of the animals to the best account 
in promoting the fertility of their arable land. The same 
thing has been done to a small extent in Scotland, but it 
tonus no part of general management there, and is con- 
fined to those situations where, from the want of inclosures, 
it is necessary to the protection of the crops, and to small 
patches of what is still in the ancient state of ovijitld, as 
a preparation for com. 

The sheep best adapted to the fold are those of the Folding 
more active short-woolled varieties, such as the Norfolk, bn 
Wiltshire, and South Down breeds ; the heavy long-wool- 
led kinds being less hardy, and some of them, as the Lei- 
cester*, much too valuable for a mode of treatment that 
converts them into dung carriers. The following calcu- 
lation will show, that though in open lands the practice 
may be in some cases tolerated on the ground of con- 
veniency or expediency, it can possess no recommenda- 
tion as a profitable mode of management in other circum- 
stances; and the best farmers, indeed, from Bakewell, 
who used to say that it was robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
down to the present time, agree in reprobating sheep-fold- 
ing as a branch of general management. 

" This morning (September 22d, 1780) measured a 
sheep-fold set out for 600 sheep, consisting of ewes, wed- 
ders, and grown lambs. It measures 8 by 5$ rods, which is 
somewhat more than 7 rods to 100, or 2 yards to a sheep." 

" August 29, 1781. Last autumn made an accurate 
experiment, on a large scale, with different manures for 
wheat, on a sandy loam, summer-fallowed. 

" Part of an 18 acre piece was manured with 15 or 16 
loads of tolerably good farm-yard dung an acre, part with 
three chaldrons of lime an acre ; the rest folded upon with 
sheep twice ; the first time at the rate of 600 sheep to a 
quarter of an acre (as in first Minute), the second time 
thinner. 

" In winter and spring the dung kept the lead ; I 
at harvest, it has produced the | 

The sheep-fold kept a steady pa 

the best corned and the 




are laid on the 

in a liquid form, 

of the consistency of a salve, which'is 
butter or tallow, with a 
not been sufficient experience to 
can be altogether dispensed with in the case of the 
tain flocks; but in general it is now 
mgly than formerly. 

Besides those general rules of 




and spring, made a poor nppear- 
s in summer, it flourished 
crop, not leas, I apprehend, 

From these dataTthevalue of a sheep-fold, i* this cam, 
be calculated. 

It appears from the first Minute that 100 sheep ma- 
d seven square rods daily. But the second folding 
rods; this is, on a par of the 



them 'to be f 



" The dung could not be worth less 
a load, and the carriage and «| 
acre ; together, fifty shillings an 
land the 

" Supposing 
would at this rate fold 



ten shillings an 



; which quantity of 
twice over in forty days, 
folded the year round, theyViloeaf 



are "In 



acres annually ; which, at 
acre, is L.22. 10s. a hundred, or 4s. tid. a head, 
parts of the island the 
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apical- dung would be worth L.5 an acre, which would raise the 
uirft value of the tcathe to nine shilling* a head ; which, at two- 

r a keep 



SllN]>- 



pcncc a head a week, ia more than the whole ] 
of the sheep. 

" It doe« not follow, however, that all lands would have 
received equal benefit with the piece in consideration, 
which perhaps had not been folded upon for many years, 
perhaps never before ; and sheep-fold, like other manures, 
may become less efficacious the longer it is used on a given 
piece of land." (Marshall's Rural Economy of Norfolk, 
vol. ii. p. 29.) 

It must readily occur, that to fold on land in tillage all 
the year is nearly impracticable ; and that where it could 
be done, the manure would be greatly diminished in value 
from rain and snow, to say nothing of the injury to the 
sheep themselves ; so that the estimate of four shillings 
and sixpence, or nine shillings a head, is evidently in the 
extreme. 

According to the experience of Mr Arthur Young 
(Farmer's /Calendar), the same land will maintain one- 
fourth more stock when the animals are allowed to de- 
pasture at liberty, than when confined during the night 
in folds. The injury to the stock themselves, though it is 
not easy to mention its precise amount with any degree of 
accuracy, cannot well be doubted, at least in the case of the 
larger and less active breeds, when it is considered that 
they are driven twice a day, sometimes for a distance of 
two or even three miles, and that their hours of feeding 
and rest are in a great measure controlled by the shep- 
herd and his boy. " When they are kept in numerous 
parcels, it is not only driving to and from the fold that 
affects them, but they arc in fact driving about in a sort 
of march all day long, when the strongest have too great 
an advantage, and the flock divides into the head and tail 
of it, by which means one part of them must trample the 
food to be eaten by another. All this prove* the very re- 
verse of their remaining perfectly quiet in small parcels." 
Another writer observes, that " were the pasture sheep of 
Lincolnshire to be got into a fold once a week, and only- 
caught one by one and put out again immediately, it 
would prevent their becoming fat." (Parkinson oh Live 
StocA, vol. i. p. 367.) The only sort of folding ever adopt- 
ed to anv extent by the best breeders is on turnips, clovers, 
tares, and other rich food, where the sheep feed at their 
ease, and manure the land at the same time. 

Another mode of management somewhat akin to this 
practice, and which is similar to one that has been warm- 
ly recommended in a recent publication (Sir J. Sinclair's 
Husbandry of Scotland), as if it had been formerly un- 
known, is described and commented on by Mr Young as 
follows : — " This practice is, to confine them at night in a 
sheep-yard, well and regularly littered with straw, stubble, 
and fern ; by which means you keep your flock warm and 
healthy in bad seasons, and at the same time raise a sur- 
prising quantity of dung, — so great a quantity, if you have 
plenty of litter, that the profit will be better than folding 
on the land. A great improvement in this method would 
be, giving the sheep all their food (except their pasture) 
in such yard, viz. hay and turnips, for which purpose they 
may be brought up not only at night, but also at noon, to 
be baited ; but if their pasture be at a distance, they should 

to the yard earlier 
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r, January, February, March, and April, with Agricul- 
plenty of litter, 100 sheep will make a dunghill of at least , 
60 loads of excellent stuff, which will amply manure two^" ' 
acres of land ; whereas 100 sheep folded (supposing the 
grass dry enough) wdl not in that time equally manure 



That Mich a method may be advantageous in particular 
cases, it would be rash to deny ; but, generally, it is not 
advisable, either on account of the sheep, or any alleged 
advantage from the manure they make. As to the sheep, 
this driving and confinement, especially in summer, would 
be hut as liurtt'ul as folding them in the common way ; 
and it has been found that their wool was much injured 
by the broken litter mixing with the fleece, in a manner 
not to be easily separated ; besides, now that it is the 



object of every skilful breeder to accelerate the ma- 
turity of his sheep, as well as other live stock, — among 
other means, by leaving them to feed at their ease, and. 



i and go out Inter in the 
annot be too 
is a 



he morning. This is days after the 



warm a lodging is a gTeat matter to young lambs, and 
will tend much to forward their growth : the sheep will 
also lie kept in good health ; and, what is a point of con- 
sequence to all farms, the quantity of dung raised will be 
very great. If this method is pursu. 



if circumstances permit, in small parcels — such a practice 
as this can never be admissible in their management. 
And with regard to manure, there can be no difficulty in 
converting into it any quantity of straw, stubble, and fern, 
by cattle fed in fold-yards, on green herbage in summer, 
and turnips or other succulent food in winter ; while the 
soil, especially if it be of a light, porous quality, is great- 
ly benefited, both by the dung and treading of sheep al- 
lowed to consume the remainder of both sorts of food on 
the ground. It is true that the dung of sheep has been 
generally supposed to be more valuable than that of 
cattle ; but accurate experiments have not been made to 
determine the difference in this respect among these and 
other polygastric animals. The greater improvement of 
pastures by sheep is probably owing as much to their mode 
of feeding as to the richer quality of their dung. 

On the subject of breeding and rearing sheep, it would Dr Parry's 
be improper to omit noticing the judicious and successful **peri- 
experiments of Dr Parry and others, in crossing our native menl4 " 
breeds with the Merino race, having for their object to 
improve the carcaas without deteriorating the quality of 
the wool. 

The land on which Dr Parry began his experiments 
was high, of a thin staple, dry, unsheltered, and conse- 
quently unproductive ; and as his other avocations did 
not permit him constantly to superintend its management, 
he became impressed with the belief that its most profit- 
able application would be to a breed of sheep, the return 
of which should chiefly depend on the fleece ; and such a 
breed he proposed to obtain by means of crossing with the 
Merinos, some of which had then (1792) been recently 
imported by the king. Accordingly he fixed, as the basis 
of his experiments, on the Kyclond breed, which has long 
been reputed as affording some of the finest wool in the 
island. 

Dr Parry objects to washing the wool on the sheep's Lavatories. 

back before shearing. The fleece is so thick, that when 
thoroughly soaked with water it is very long in drying ; 
and if the weather prove wet and cold, the sheep are evi- 
dently much incommoded. He therefore recommends 
public lavatories, as in Spain, for cleansing the wool after 
being shorn. His sheep arc shorn about the second week 
of June ; and if the weather be then unfavourable, he thinks 
it would be fit to house them for two or three nights or Housing. 

wration. The lambs have been always Shearing 
at the end of July or beginning of Au-l*n>t»- 
gust, without appearing to have suffered any injury. The 
fleece of such lambs as are rather coarse, he thinks, should 
be always shorn, as he has shown that the wool of many 
of this race is comparatively coarse, even in those indivi- 
duals in wliich the fleeces afterwards acquire the " 



» 
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The finer-fleeced lambs may be left unshorn, as are now established in Ireland and 
it has 'been proved that no loss is sustained by delaying late Mr Malcolm Laingwa* very am 
shearing them till the usual period. ous one, so far north as the Orkney 




of The effect* of successive crosses, both on the form and We shall conclude our account of this valuable race and Merino, 
crossing, the fleece of the progeny, are ably illustrated by this ac- its cross-breeds with an extract from a letter sent by Mrmnd Souti 
curate experimentalist. With regard to the former, Dr Birkbeck, a professional farrow of the highest class, to ]> Downs- 
Parry candidly declare, that hi. only object, the improve- Parry, and quoted by the doctor in the essay above re- 
mcnt of the fleece, did not allow him to give attention to ferred to. " The fleeces of the first cross (between Me- 
the best forms in selecting hi. breeder* ; but, notwith- rinos and South-Downs), washed, are to the parent South 
standing this, " my sheep, he observes, " are in general Downs as six to five in weight, and as throe to two in 
shorter in the legs and necks, have smaller bonus, a value per pound. Thus, 



rounder barrel, a wider loin, and consequently a better 
hind quarter, than any pure Merino. I have happened to 
we, except one particular ram belonging to Lord SoiTver- 
ville." This clmnge he attribute* to the female or Rye- 



wider loin, and consequently a better 100 South Down fleece*. 24, lb. 

1 to 100 First cross 8 lb. 

"So much for wool: and were it 
Rye- travaeance it might give my 
land blood, which, in forming the progeny, act* most on that 



the carcase while dial of the male ox Merino chiefly af- form and disposition to fatten, in a 
:cts the skin and fleece. dividual*. I had the courage ( 

According to the general opinion of cultivators on the ville'. show, in March hut, five 




On the 



Continent, any breed of ewe* however coarse and long in and the honour to bear away the prise from all i 
the fleece, will, on the fourth cross of the Merino ram, tor*, by the merit of cares*, and fleece jointly, 
give progeny with slwrt wool equal to the Spanish. Of whole, I believe that the improvement of the wool may | 
the truth of thin proposition, however, Dx parry justly cx- on, without detriment to the carcass, until we shall I 
presses some doubts, derived from his own experience a broed of shoep with Spanish fleeces and English c 
and that of others. But it is certain, he adds, that one tutions ; but 1 am also convinced that this must be the re- 
cross more will, in most cases, effect the desired purpose, suit of careful and judicious selection." 

" If we suppose the result of the admixtuoe of the „ Fattinti 

blood of the Merino ram to be always in an exact srith- ' y ' 

metical proportion, and state the native blood in the ewe After what has been said in the chapter on arable land Age of &u 

as 64, then the first cross would give |f of the Merino ; {see Tuhnifs, page 2WG), and in the second chapter (seetinjr. 

the second, U ; the third, {% ; the fourth, M ; the fifth. \% ; Pasturr., page 310). little remain, to he added on thi. 

the sixth, jjj ; and so on. In other words, the first crow point. The age at which sheep are fatted depends upon 

would leave 32 part.- in 64, or half of the English qua- the breed, some breeds, such as the Leicester, maturing 

lity; the second 16 part*, or one fourth; tlie third « parts, at an earlier age than others under the wme circum- 

or one eighth ; the fourth 4 parts, or one sixteenth ; the stances ; and also on the abundance and quality of the 

fifth 2 parts, or one thirty-second ; the sixth 1 pan, or food on which they are reared, a disposition to early obe- 

one sixty-fourth ; and so on. sity, as well as s gradual tendency towards that form 

" Now, if the filament of the Wiltshire or any other which indicate, a propensity to fatten, being materially 

coarse wool be in diameter double that of the Ryeland, promoted by rich food, while the young animal, are yet 

it i. obvious that, according to the above statement, it in a growing state. On good land, the Leicester wether. 



would require exactly one cross more to bring the hybrid arc very generally brought to a profitable Mate of fatness 
w ool of the former to the same fineness a* that of the before they are eighteen months old, and are seldom kept 
latter. This, I believe, very exactly corresponds with the on for falling beyond the age of two year*. The High- 
fact. The difference between one eighth and one .ix- land breeds, on the other hand, though prepared, by 
teenth is very considerable, and must certainly be easily mean, of turnips, a year at least soccer than they could 
perceived, both by a good microscope, and in the cloth be in former times, usually go to the shambles when from 
which is manufactured from such wool. In the latter three to four year* old. The ewe. of the first description 
method it certainly ha* been perceived ; but I have hi- are commonly fatted after haying brought lambs for three 
therto had no opportunity of trying the difference by the seasons, that is, after they have completed their fourth 
former. The fifth cross, a* I have before observed, bring, year ; and those of the small breed, at from five to .even 
the Merino-Wilt* wool to the same standard as the fourth years of age, according to circumstances, 
of the Merino- Ryeland." (Communication* to tit Board Bc*idc. the numerous flock* fatted on pastures for the FooJ . 
of Agriculture, vol. v. jp. 438.) supply of the market during summer, a very large propor- 
Seyeral other distinguished individual* have taken a lion, especially of the sheep kept on arable land, is fatted 
lead in improving the fleece, of our native shart-woolled chiefly pn turnips, the winter and spring consumption of 
breeds, by crossing them with the Merinos, and, while butcher-meat being now abundantly provided for by mean* 
their patriotic exertions deserve well of their country, of thi. root, in all those districts where the best courses 
have considerably increased their own profits. At the of husbandry prevail. We have already mentioned the 



head of these, perhaps, we ought to place Lord Somer- weight of the different breeds in the description of them 

ville, who undertook a voyage to Portugal for the sole — the mode of feeding, under the heads of Pastures and 

purpose of selecting from the best Spanish flocks such I'umip*— and shall now only add, that it is an invariable General 

sheep as united in the greatest degree the merit of a good rule with all good managers, never to allow this, or any rules, 

carcass to a superior fleece. Notwithstanding the dincul- other animal reared solely for the shambles, ever to lost 

tie. be had to encounter, augmented by the war between Hcah, from its earliest age till it is sent to the butcher ;— 

Great Britain and Spain, he brought home, in IK" l, a that it is found of much advantage, with a view to speedy 

flock of the first quality, .elected from the Tnuhumanl* fattening, as well as to the economy of food, to separate 

or travelling breeds of Merinos, which was the admiration a flock into divisions corresponding with its different ages, 

of the Spanish shepherds through whose flocks they pass- and the purpose of the owner as to the time of carrying 

ed in their journey to England. Small flock* of Merinos them to market ;— and that the • •hangs from the food of 
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Agrlnd- store to fattening ttock — from that which is barely en- 
ure, pablc of supporting the condition which they have already 
^-""v"*-' attained, to that which is adapted to their speedy im- 
provement in fatting — ought to be gradual and progres- 
sive. Thus, very lean sheep are never, in good manage- 
ment, put to full turnips in winter, nor to rich pastures in 
summer; they are prepared for tumipa on good pass- 
land — often ou the aftergrass of mown grounds ; and kept 
on second year's leys, and afterwards a moderate allow- 
ance of turnips, if they are to be fatted on pastures. It 
is a common practice, in the instance of the Leiccstcrs, 
to keep all that arc not meant for breeding always in a 
state of fatness ; and, after full feeding on turnips through 
winter and spring, to finish them on the first year's clovers 
early in summer, when the prices of meat are usually the 
highest. 

House- The luxury of the age has called forth the ingenuity of 
uuiibs. man to accelerate the course of nature, at an expense 
which, in this species in particular, is in no degree com- 
pensated by the intrinsic value of the young animal as 
human food. Ilouse-Uimbs are fed in such numbers as the 
demand may require, in the vicinity of London and other 
large towns, where they are sold in the early part of the 
season, common I v .it much higher prices than fat sheep of 
full growth. The Dorsetshire breed, as we formerly ob- 
served, can be made to yean at almost any season of the 
year, and they are therefore the only kind kept near Lira, 
don. But in the neighbourhood of those towns where 
the rich are willing to dispense with lamb during the early 
part of winter, other breeds are made to furnish the sup- 
ply at a more advanced period of the season. 

The following account of the bunion practice may be 
useful to those farmers who find it their interest to give 
their attention to this branch of management :— 

" The sucklcrs, salesmen, and butchers of London are 
•ware that such lambs as have sharp barbs on the inside 
of their lips ore certainly of a deep colour ofter being 
butchered ; and all those whose barb* are 
do as certainly produce fair meat. 

" This knowledge has been the occasion of 
of the latter kind being kept for rams, and sent into 
shire, expressly for Ike purpose of improving the colour of 
the flesh of house-lambs. 

" The issue of such rams can generally be warranted 
fair, and such meat always sells at a higher price ; hence 
arose the mistaken notion, that Middlesex 

sheep, which begin to lamb abou 
are kept in the close during the dav, and in the 
ing tiie night, until they ' 



the mothers of the lambs are driven from the pasture into Agrind- 
the lamb-house for an hour, in the course of which time tuns, 
each lamb is suckled by its mother. At four o'clock all 
the ewes that have not lambs of their own are 
brought to the lamb-house, and held for the 
suck ; and at eight the mothers of the lambs are 
to them for the night. 

" This method of suckling is continued all the year. 
The breeders select such of the Iambs as become fat 
enough, and of proper age (about eight weeks old), for 
slaughter, and send them to market during December 
and three or four succeeding months, at prices which 
vary from one guinea to four, and the rest of the year at 
about two guineas each. This is severe work for the 
ewes, and some of them die under excess of exhaustion. 
However, care is taken that they have plenty of food; 
for when green food (viz. turnips, cole, rye, tares, clover, 
&c) begins to fail, brewers' grains are given them in 
troughs, and second-crop hay in racks, as well to support 
the ewes as to supply the lambs with plenty of mUM; 
for if that should not be abundant, the lambs would be- 
come stunted, in which case no food could fatten them. 

" A lamb-house, to suckle from one hundred and sixty 
to one hundred and eighty lambs at a time, should be se- 
venty feet long and eighteen feet broad, with three coops 
of different sizes at each end, so constructed as to divide 



the lambs according to their ages." 
p. 355.) 

Sect. IV. Swik 



(MtdtUcscJC Report, 



Though there are many instances of this species of live Swine a 
stock being kept in such numbers as to be a source ofsubordi- 
very considerable emolument to their owners, yet, gene- n . Rtc •P 6 " 
rally speaking, twine are viewed by farmers merely as a fcto^k" 
subordinate concern ; and perhaps, in most cases, their 
chief value is held to consist in their being maintained on 
what would otherwise be entirely lost. Willi millers, 
brewers, distillers, and dairymen, they are an object of 
more importance, and return, for the offals they consume, 
a greater weight of meat (according to some, double the 
weight) than could be obtained from cattle. In those 
ports where potatoes are raised at a fallow crop, much be- 
yond the demand for them as human food, as it the case 
in particular in Ireland and the west of Scotland, the rear- 
ing and feeding of swine, most of which are sent to a dis- 
tance in the state of bacon and pickled pork, it a branch 
of management on which great de|*ndencc is placed for 
the payment of their rc 
It has been made a 



ing the night, until they have produced twenty or thirty It has been made a question, whether swine will pay 

lambs. These lambs are then put into a lamb-house, which for being wholly fed on cropt raised for this purpose; 

it kept constantly well littered with clean wheat-straw ; and various calculation have been offered, to show how 

and chalk, both in lump and in powder, it provided for much they will return for a given quantity of 

thereby roots; but the results are so discordant, 



I to lick, in 

i the lamhs in health. As a prevention against 
; the boards, or eating each other's wool, • litttle 
wheat-straw is placed, with the ears downwards, in a rack 
within their reach, with which they amuse themselves, 
and of which they eat o small quantity. In this house 
they ore kept with great care and attention until fit for 
the butcher. 

" The mothers of the lambs arc turned, every night at 
eight o'clock, into the Iamb-house to their offspring. At 
six o'clock in the morning these mothers are separated 
from their Iambs and turned into the pattures ; and, at 
eight o'clock, such ewes as have lost their own lambs, and 
those ewes whose lambs ore sold, are brought in and held 
by the head till the lambs by turnt tuck them clean : they 
are then turned into the pasture ; and at twelve o'clock, 

VOL. II. 



that much more 
be made before any thing 
certain can be stated on thit point. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal consideration which affects the question is, the 
extremely prolific nature of the animal, which renders 
it easy, in a very short time, to supply them in too 
great numbers for the demand. It is this circumstance, 
probably, that has, more than any other, prevented the 
fanners of arable land from employing any large portion 
of their crops in feeding swine, the flesh of which varies 
in price more than that of other butcher-meat, and 
often at very short intervals. Yet if their food be ' 
age and roots, with a small all<i«.mcc of corn or 
tie last stage of fatting, and if the breeds are ju 
ly chosen and well managed, there teems no r. awn to 
doubt that, in many situations, twine will yield as much, 

i v 
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perhaps, on an average of yean, a greater profit, for the 
food they consume, than any other species of live stock. 
' It is only in particular districts that so much attention 
has been paid to this animal us to give rise to any accu- 
rate distinction of breeds ; and nowhere has it received 
any considerable portion of that care in breeding which 
has been so advantageously eniploved on the other ani- 
mals of which we have treated. Yet among none of the 
varieties of those is there so great a difference as among 
the breeds of this species, in regnrd to the meat they re- 
turn for the consumption of a given quantity of food. 
Some races can with difficulty be made fat, even at an ad- 
vanced age, though fed from the trough with abundance 
of such food as would fatten any other animal ; while 
others contrive to raise a valuable carcass out of materials 
on which no other creature could subsist. 

Mr Culley mentions only three breeds, viz. the Berk- 
shire, the Chinese, and the Highland or Irish ; but other 
writers have found a distinct breed in most of the coun- 
ties of England, which they have thought proper to de- 
scribe separately. The Chinese race has been subdivided 
into seven varieties or more ; and it would be easy to point 
out twice the number of as prominent distinctions among 
the sorts in the third class. But such an affectation of 
accuracy is as useless as it would be tedious. One gene- 
ral form, approaching to that of other animals kept for 
their carcass, ought certainly to be preferred ; and the 
size, which is the other distinguishing characteristic, must 
be chosen with a view to the food provided for their main- 
tenance, and not because it is possible to raise the indi- 
viduals to n great and probably unprofitable weight. The 
fineness of bone, and the broad though also deep form of 
the chest, denote in this, as in the other species, a dispo- 
sition to make fat with a moderate consumption of food ; 
and, while it may be advisable to prefer the larger breeds 
in those places where bacon and flitches are in most de- 
mand, the smaller breeds arc most esteemed for pickling, 
and arc, beyond all doubt, most profitable to those far- 
mers who allow them little else than the range of the 
farm-yard and the offals of the kitchen. 

The Berkthirt pigs, now spread through almost every 
part of England and several places of Scotland, are in 
general of a reddish colour, with black spots, large ears 
hanging over their eyes, short-legged, small-boned, and 
inclined to make fat. The surprising weight that some 
of these hogs have been fed to would be altogether in- 
credible, were not the facts well attested. " On Monday 
the 24th of January 1774, a pig (fed by Mr Joseph Law- 
ton of Cheshire) was killed, which measured, from the 
nose to the end of the tail, three yards eight inches, and 
in height four feet five inches and a half. When alive, 
it weighed 12 cwu 2 qrs. 10 lb. ; when killed and dressed, 
it weighed 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 1 1 lb. or 60 stones 11 lb. avoir- 
dupois." (Culley on live Stock, p. 173.) 

The Hampshire breed of hogs is also very large, being 
longer in the body and neck, but not of so compact a form, 
us the Berkshire : they are mostly white, and well dis- 

i) tO tit' tt li. 

The Swuci pig is distinguished by being black and 
white, but not spotted, frequently black at both ends, and 
white in the middle. Their general sue, when full-grown, 
is about 18 or 20 stone. 

The SuffiJk white pig stands high, is narrow on the 
back, with a broad forehead ; the hair is short, with many 
bristles; weight 16 to 19 stone. 

The Cheshire breed is distinguished by their gigantic 
in colour they are black and white, blue and white 
spotted, but in large patches of black or blue), and 
all white. Their heads are large, with very long ears, 
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remarkably long in the body, very narrow in proportion to Agricul- 
their size, with large bones, long legs, and much loose skin. tur *- 

The Shropshire pig is also a large, coarse animal, with *-^v"v»' 
much banc and hair, and many bristles; their colour 
mostly white, with black patches, some rather sandy. 
The}' are said to be much liked by the distillers. 

The largest breed of the island is supposed to be kept 
about Rudgewick, on the borders of Sussex and Surrey. 
They feed to an extraordinary size, and weigh, at two yean 
old, nearly double or triple the weight of most other sorts 
at that age. (JUiddletex Jieport.) 

The Chinese breed is of different colours, white, black, 
black and white in irregular patches, and of a sandy hue ; 
and their size is no less varied, though all of them smaller 
than the breeds already mentioned. The larger sort, such 
as weigh 10 or 12 stones when about a year old, or rattier 
perhaps a cross with some native breed, may be recom- 
mended as the most suitable kind for arable farms, when 
their maintenance is to be got chiefly in the fold-yards. The 
form of the Chinese pig is generally good, and their flesh 
excellent; but it is easily made too fat for delicate stomachs. 

The most numerous in the lowland counties of Scot- 
land were, and in many places still are, very unprofitable 
animals. They are of a white colour; have light, narrow 
carcasses, with bristles standing up from nose to tail; 
long legs ; and are very slow feeders, even at an ad- 
vanced age. In the Highlands and Hebrides the breed, 
supposed by Dr Walker to be the aboriginal, is of " the 
smallest size, neither white nor yellow, but of a uniform 
grey colour, and shuggy, with long hair and bristles. They 
graze on the hills like sheep; their sole food is herbage 
and roots, and on these they live the whole year round, 
without shelter, and without receiving any other suste- 
nance. In autumn, when they are in the best order, 
their meat is excellent, and without any artificial feeding ; 
but when driven to the low country, they fatten readily, 
and rise to a considerable bulk." (Walker's IMtridet, 
vol. ii. p. 17.) In the Orkney Islands they are commonly 
of a dark red, or nearly black colour, and have long 
bristles, with a sort of coarse wool beneath them. 

The mode of breeding, the food, and the general m/i- Msnige- 
magemenl of swine, are all of them so much dependent on 0 ""*- 
local circumstances, and ore so much varied in conse- 
quence, that it is neither possible, nor would it be of any 
utility, to describe the practice of different counties, or 
rather of almost every different individual. 

The period of gestation with swine is 16 weeks. The 
pigs are commonly weaned when six weeks old; soon 
after which the sow is again in season, so that two litters 
are usually farrowed within the year ; sometimes, though 
very rarely, five litters in two years. There are two 
things of particular importance to be attended to in the 
breeding of swine. They should not be allowed to farrow 
in winter, as young pigs arc exceedingly tender, and can 
with difficulty be preserved in very cold weather ; nor at 
a time when food is scarce, as is generally the case upon 
com-famis in summer, if the stock of them is large. The 
months of February and August have been i 
as the best periods for parturition. (Henderson on > 
p. 27.) Twenty swine are estimated to bring at an ave- 
rage seven pigs and a half each for their first litter (Ibid. 
p. 17); but the number varies much, 
pigs are lost soon after their birth by 
their dam, and by casualties, to which they are I 
posed than most other young animals. 

A sow in pigs should be separated from the herd some 
time before she is expected to farrow, carefully watched, 
and littered with a smull quantity of dry short straw. Too 
is improper, both at the time of farrowing 
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Agricul. mnd for a week or two afterwards, as the pigs are apt to the animal, when about two or three months old. The Agrieul. 

ton* nestle beneath it unperceived by the sow, and are thus common practice of restraining them by rings fixed in the tun* 

**-^v~**- / in danger of being smothered when she lies down. A snout is painful and troublesome : they must be replaced 

breeding sow should be well fed, particularly when uurs- as often as they give way ; and that happens so frequently, 

ing ; and it is advantageous early to accustom the pigs to t hat rings afford but little security against this nuisance, 
feed from a low trough, on milk or other liquid food mixed Styes or swine-houses are set clown in different si tua- Sires, 

with meal or bran. Such of the pigs of both sexes as arc tions, according to the numbers kept, and the manner of 

not to be kept for breeding are usually castrated or spayed feeding them. The cottager erects a little hut contipu- 

when about a month old, and the whole may be weaned ous to his dwelling, and many small farmers also choose to 

at the end of six or seven weeks. They should then be lodge them near the kitchen. If swine are kept chiefly in 

fed regularly three times a day. with meal and water a the straw-yard, their houses are so situated as to give ready 

little wanned, until they arc able to shift for themselves access by a door which opens into it. See Plate XI. 

among the rest of the stock. The gentleman-farmer erects a range of low buildings on 

The food allowed, whether to growing or fattening that side of his farm-offices which is least exposed to view, 

swine, depends on the circumstances of their owners, and incloses and subdivides a small yard for their use. 

The cottager's pig must be contented with the scanty Where this branch of husbandry is carried on in all its 

offals of his kitchen and of his dairy, the produce gene- parts, there must be separate houses for sows heavy with 

rally of a single cow. Towards the end of autumn a few young, for such as arc nursing, for pigs newly weaned, 

potatoes are added, for the purpose of preparing it for and for rearing and for fattening stock. (General He- 

slaughter, and perhaps a little meal is mixed with boiled port of Scotland, vol. iii. p. ¥17.) 

potatoes for a week or two before. Such pigs, however, In the pickling and kitting of pork, a branch of business 

often thrive amazingly, make themselves moderately tat, which is carried on to a considerable extent at many of 

and form a most valuable addition to the winter stores of our seaports, the carcass is cut in pieces, and packed in 

their owners. In the south-eastern counties of Scotland, kits made for the pur[>ose, containing from one to two cwt 

the hinds or married ploughmen are commonly allowed to Salt is dissolved in water till the mixture be strong enough 

keep a pig each, which they feed in this manner, and from to swim an egg ; it is then boiled, and, when cold, poured 

which their families derive much benefit at very little ex- upon the pork. When the end of the kit is fixed in, the 

pense. On many corn-farms, the chief, and not unfrc- article is ready for being sent to market, 
qucntly the only dependence of swine, is on the straw- A late writer has given particular directions for the 

yards. The sweepings of the barn-floor, corn left upon curing of bacon, founded upon a long course of experience, 

the straw, and oats found among the dung of horses, with which therefore deserve to be more generally known. We 

a share of the turnips given to the cattle in winter, and shall give them in his own words. 

of the clover in summer, afford ample subsistence to swine, " After the carcass has hung all night, lay it upon a Directions 
in the proportion, perhaps, of one to every five or six acres strong table or bench, upon its back, cut off the head f " r curing 
under com, clover, and turnips. The kitchen and dairy close by the ears, and cut the hinder feet so far below the tMCO °' 
give some assistance to pigs newly weaned, and also to hough as will not disfigure the hams, and have plenty of 
such as are soon to he slaughtered. A great many are room to hang them by. Then take a cleaving knife, and, 
killed when about a year old that have never been fed at if necessary, a hand-mallet, and divide the carcass up the 
any expense that can be estimated. A few pigs, if of middle of the back-bone, laying it in two equal halves, 
a good breed, will always be moderately fat at that age Then cut the ham from the side by the second joint of 
with the run of the straw-yards, and their flesh is of an the back-bone, which will appear on dividing the carcass ; 
excellent quality. then dress the ham, by paring a little off the flank or 
Feeding When farmers find it profitable to keep large swine that skinny part, so as to shape it with a half-round point, clear - 
for bscun. cannot be fattened lor bacon, as is the practice in some ing oil any top fat that may appear. Hie curcr will next 
of the western counties, without a regular supply of food take off the sharp edge along the back-bone with his knile 
being served up to them, the method is. to rear them and mallet, and slice off the first rib next the shoulder, 
chiefly on raw potatoes and Swedish turnips, and to fatten where he will perceive a bloody vein, which he must take 
them on these roots boiled or prepared by steam, with a out, for if it is left in, that part is apt to spoil. The cor- 
mixture of oat, barley, or bean and peas meal. Their ners must be squared off where the ham was cut out. 
troughs should be often replenished with a small quantity " In killing a number of swine, what sides you may have 
of food at a time, and kept always clean ; and their food dressed the first day lay upon some flags or boards, piling 
changed occasionally, and seasoned with salt " If proper them across each other, and giving each flitch a powder- 
care be taken," says a late writer, " a feeding pig should ing of saltpetre, and then covering it with salt Proceed 
not consume more than six Winchester bushels of outs in the same manner with the hams by themselves, and do 
made into meal. It ought to be shelled before it is ground, not omit giving them a little saltpetre, as it opens the pores 
the same as for tamily use, but need not be sifted." of the flesh to receive the salt, and besides givea the ham 
(Henderson's Trratiw m Swim, p. 26.) a pleasant flavour, and makes it more juicy. 

Swine, it is well known, are very apt to get into for- " Let them lie in this state about a week, then turn those 

bidden ground : up-n tillage farms they are seldom, for on the top undermost, giving them a fresh salting. After 

this reason, permitted to go at large, unless sometimes for lying two or three weeks longer, they mav be hung up to 

a few weeks on the stubbles, or where the number is dry in some chimney or smoke-house. Or, if the curer 

ao large as to afford the expense of constant herding. In chooses, he may turn them over again, without giving 

many cases they are almost always confined to the cattle- them any more salt; in which state they may lie for a 

M»!e of y ar «> or » fold-yard beside their styes. Another bad pro- month or two without catching any harm, until he has 

preventing perty in this animal is, the habit of digging into the convenience for drying them. I practised for many years 

their dig. soil ; for which the most effectual preventive is, to cut the the custom of carting my flitches and hams through the 

two strong tendons of their snout by a slight incision country to farm-houses, and used to hang them in thcir 

with a sharp knife, about an inch and a half from the nose, chimneys and other part* of the house to dry, some sea- 

This may be done with little pain, and no prejudice to sons to the amount of five hundred carcasses. This plan I 
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goon found was attended with a number of inconveniences, be maintained. Trials have been made to improve our Agricri. 

yet it is still common in Dumfries-shire. present breeds, by crosses with males introduced from ture. 

twenty years ago I contrived a small smoke- foreign parts, without having had the effect, however, 0 f v -'*" v "* w ' 
house, of a very simple construction. It is about twelve bringing them into use, either for the plough or the cart , 
feet square, and the walls about seven feet high. One of and wherever the services of a small animal are required, 
these nuts requires six joists across, one close to each wall, we have horses of all sizes, from nine to eighteen hands 
the other four laid asunder at proper distances. To re- high, which seem better adapted to every purpose than 
cetve five rows of flitches, they must be laid on the top of asses or mules. Goats are to be found only in small < 
the wall. A piece of wood, strong enough to bear the numbers, except in some parts of the Highlands, and are 
weight of one flitch of bacon, must be fixed across the kept chiefly for the medicinal quality of their milk. Pi- 1 
belly end of the flitch by two strings, as the neck end must geons are justly considered as a nuisance by every respect- 
hang downwards. The piece of wood must be longer than able writer on rural economy, and certainly by every far- 
the flitch is wide, so that each end may rest upon a beam, mer who is within the reach of their depredations. 
They may be put so near to each other as not to touch, Rabbits aic & kind of stock about which some difference 1 
The width of it will hold 24 flitches in a row, and there of opinion still exists among intelligent men, though there 
will be five rows, which will contain 120 flitches. As arc perhaps very few situations in which tbey can be con- 
many hams may be hung at the same time above the aidered as more profitable than any other mode of occu- 
flitencs, contrived in the best manner one can. The lower pancy. It is not merely that they in general return less 
end of the flitches will be within 2| or 3 feet of the floor, for their food than other stock, but that they are also very 
which must be covered five or six inches thick with saw- difficult to confine, and most destructive to the crops and 
dust, which must be kindled at two different side*. It will fences in their vicinity. Their number, though still con- 
burn, but not cause any flame to injure the bacon. The siderable, has accordingly decreased, and continues to de- 
door must be kept close, and the hut must have a small crease, with the progress of improvement ; and unless 
hole in the roof, so that part of the smoke mav ascend, their skins shall become of much greater value than at pre- 
That lot of bacon and hams will be ready to pack up in a aent, they can be an object of consideration only on such 
hogshead to tend off in eight or ten days, or a little longer, tracts as must otherwise be left to the animals that are 
if required, with very little loss of weight. After the bacon still in a state of nature. In the present state of our agri- 
is salted, it may lie in the salt-house as described, until culture, however, if it be found advantageous to retain this 
an order is received, then immediately hang it up to dry. species, it is proper that the best breeds and the best mode 
" I' found the smoke-house to be a great saving, not of management, as well as their value, should be kuown. 
onl v in the expense and trouble of employing men to cart A deep, sandy, poor soil is the most suitable for rabbits, 
ami hung it through the country, but it did not lose nearly though, under good management, as turnips must be pro- 
•o much weight by this process. vided for winter, there should be parts of it capable of 
" It may be remarked, that whatever is shipped for the bearing that and other crops; and the situation may be 
London market, or any other, both bacon ami hams, must either on the sides of hills or on a flat surface. Artificial 
be knocked hard, and packed into a sugar hogshead, or burrows are made with an auger, to reconcile them to the 
something similar, to hold about ten hundredweights, ground, and to preserve them from vermin, until they have 
Bacon can only be cured from the middle of September time to make their own burrows ; and on level warrens, 
until the middle of April." (Henderson's Treatise oh Stcine, this implement may be usefully employed from time to 
p. 39.) time afterwards. Warrens are commonly fenced with a 



The treatment of boars for brawn, and the aftcr-prc- sod wall, capped with furze or black thorn, in all about six 
paration of the article, is carried on in Kent and some other feet high, and should always be kept in complete repair, 
parts af England ; but it is the object of those concerned Besides the rabbits, a number of sheep are usually kept in 
in this business to keep the process secret. According to these grounds during the summer, 
answers returned to emeries transmitted by the Board of 'Die silver-haired rabbit is now more esteemed than the 
Agriculture in 1804, the hoars are nut up for feeding at all grey, though the latter is so much hardier, that if a war- 
ages, and in an entire state; but tliey are preferred when ren be stocked with both, there will in a few years be 



only two years old. They were usually kept apart, each 
of them in a ease so small as not to be able to turn round, 
but sometimes eight together in larger pens. Their food 
is beans, with sulphur given in their water. A large ani- 
mal is preferred, producing a collar of about 30 lb. weight, 
which then brougl 

into sausage meat, and sold atGd. per lb." (Farmers Ma- 
gazine, vol. vi. p. 4-31.) 

Sect. V. Miscellaneous Live Stock. 

Under this title we would comprise Asses, Mules, 
Goats, Babbits, Pigeons, Poultry, and Bees. 

The value of these animals, as agricultural live stock, is 
comparatively inconsiderable in Britain, notwithstanding 
their importance in some other countries ; and, in an eco- 
nomical view, some of them arc undoubtedly wasteful and 
pernicious. Asses and mulct are seldom or never employ- 
ed in field labour, though it was the opinion of Mr Buke- 
well, and a few other eminent agriculturists, that there 
would be some advantage in propagating the ass on ac 



nothing but greys. (Lincolnshire Report, p. 3S2.) The 
skin of the grey rabbit is cut, that is, the " wool" is pared 
off the pelt, as a material of hats ; whereas that of the 
silver-haired, which sells much higher, is dressed as fur, 
and goes, it is said, principally to the East Indies. (Mar- 



the lean porta being mode shall's Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 2B5.) 



One buck will serve one hundred does ; the doe takes 
the buck the day she brings forth, and goes thirty-one 
days with young, which she suckles for about twenty-two 
days, for tfie first half of which they are blind. But when 
confined in warrens, rabbits seldom breed more than twice 
a year, and some of them only once : in particularly wet, 
cold seasons, few or none bring more than one litter. 
(Parkinson on /.•.-. Stock, vol. ii. p. 299.) The skins are 
in their best stale from the middle of November till 
Christmas, during which period all that are nut to he 
kept for breeding are slaughtered. Silver skins have been 
sold of late at from 15s. to 21s. a dozen. 

" The best manner of taking rabbits is by folds, by 
means of nets and cords. The day before the rabbits are 
intended to lie taken, the warrener, with his assistants, in- 
count of its hardiness, and the coarse food on which it may closes many acres of ground, the bank generally making 
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fold is left entirely open. Kabbiu form their colonies in 
some part ull together, at a distance from their feeding 
ground, and nearly all leave their home or burrows at the 
time of feeding, when the warrener fixes his nets, by two 
men beginning at each end, who meet in the middle. Thus, 
in fine dry weather they can nearly take all that is wanted 
at once ; but it is a general practice to fold at two sepa- 
rate times from each colony. Within the fold are formed 
what arc termed angles, in that part nearest to the bur- 
rows; as the rabbits, when they return, and find them- 
selves checked in getting home, will beat about by the 
nets. These angles are therefore so contrived as to afford 
them an opportunity of secreting themselves, and are made 
thus :— an irregular groove or channel is cut, about twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, and about twelve inches wide, 
the sods being set up one against another over the groove, 
so as to form a ridge like the roof of a house. These 
channels arc made of equal lengths, both ends being left 
open, so that when the rabbits meet they are head to 
head. When the rabbits find themselves prevented from 
returning to their former homes, and the day-light appears, 
hearing the warrener and his dogs enter the fold, they 
quickly run into the angles, when the warrener puts a sod 
against the open ends, to prevent their return. The few 
straggling rabbits remaining in the fold are hunted by 
boys with dogs ; but the warreners have recourse to that 
method as little as possible, the dogs being apt to tear the 
skin, and injure the carcass." (Parkinson on Live Stork, 
vol. iL p. 209.) 

" Turnips, clover, and sainfoin are the most proper kinds 
of winter food for rabbits, as also threshed oats or barley, 
when com is tolerably cheap, may be given them with 
gTeat propriety. The two latter need only be allowed when 
the ground is covered with snow, and when it does not 
blow about so as to cover the corn when laid down ; but 
in severe storms, turnips are the most proper food, as they 
can find them by their scent, and will scratch the snow 
off when covered. Three large cart-loads of turnips a day 
will fodder one thousand or one thousand one hundred 
couples of rabbits, which are about a proper quantity to be 
left as breeding stock on . r >0« acres of inclosed warren 
land. In heavy snows, a great deal of money must be ex- 
pended in clearing the snow from the warren walls, in 
order to keep as much as possible the rabbits within their 
bounds." {IJncolnshire tirport, p. 389.) 

Among several calculations to show the expense and 
produce, Mr Arthur Young seems to consider the follow- 
ing as the most accurate ; and as he is a decided enemy 
to this stock, there is no reason to suspect exaggeration. 

" Mr Holdgate states the expense of 1700 acres under 
rabbits, the silver sort, thus : — 

Labour, three regular warreners, with extra-assistance at 

killing.. immmmmuuhmmhiImS 0 0 

Fences 42 10 0 

Winter food 42 10 0 

Nets, traps, &c &c 14 3 4 

Delivery 21 5 0 

Rent is said to bo 7s. an acre 595 0 0 

L.800 8 4 
The capital employed is that sum, with the 
addition of stock paid for; suppose this three 
couples an acre, at 2s. 4d- 595 0 0 

L.1395 8 4 

Interest of that sum one year, 5 per cent. 69 5 0 

L.Hoi 13 4 



Expenses as above.. 



L.800 8 4 

5 0 

L.S69 13 4 




10,000 couples at 2s. 4d L.1 166 13 4 

Expenses 869 13 4 



Profit L.297 0 0 

or I..24 per cent, (the five per cent, included) on capital 
employed. This is very great, reckoned on the capital, 
but small reckoned by rent, as it amounts to only half a 
rent. But suppose die gross produce L. 1500, which I 
take to be nearer the fact, then tlie account would stand 




<•••«••••■•••*••••••••••«, 

.«•«..•*..« 



.L.1500 



■•■■■•■••■•■•■••■••■■a* 



0 0 




X.681 

or L.47 per cent, on the capital. 

" Take it how you will, it explains the 
many of these nuisances remaining. The " 
small capital yields an interest that nothin 
thus the occupier will be sure never to convert 
better uses." ( Ibid. p. 39 1 . ) 

Of Poultry, the most difficult to rear, and the 
racious and unprofitable, is the turkey. 6Y«r, which live, 
and even fatten on grass, are considered by some persons 
as the most valuable, and in many parts of England the 
number is considerable. IhicAs are not only compara- 
tively harmless, but, from their feeding chiefly on perni- 
cious insects, are probably deserving of more attention 
than has hitherto been paid to them. But common fotch 
are by far the most numerous, and everywhere add some- 
thing* not inconsiderable to the income of the inhabitants 
of the country, and to the stock of food for the consump- 
tion of the people at large. The trade in eggs alone, be- 1 
tween the country and the towns, is a matter of some im- 
portance, as affording profitable employment to those who 
collect them, and to others who afterwards send them in 
large quantities to the principal towns. According to the 
statistical account of Scotland, the people of Hawick, a 
small town in the county of Roxburgh, more than twenty 
years ago received L.50 weekly through the year, for eggs 
collected in the neighbourhood, and sent to Berwick for 
the London market; and in 1796 it was calculated that 
the peasantry of Mid-Lothian drew 1*8000 a year for 
poultry and eggs. But in the way these fowls are com- 
monly managed by farmers, there is reason to doubt 
whether they pay for the food they consume, and the 
waste they are too often allowed to commit. 'Die num- 
ber kept by any individual is commonly so small as to 
obtain little of that attention that is given to other do- 
mesticated animals, and their ravages are accordingly 
greater, and the returns smaller, tluin they would other- 
wise be. Y'et in the warm cottages of country labourers, 
the common farm-yard hen makes a valuable return for 
the food she requires, which is frequently potatoes, boiled 
and mashed, with a little oat-meal porridge, a portion of 
the daily meal of its owner. A 
warmth is so essential, that some , 
stoves placed under their roosts. 

The results of an experiment made with six hens on< " 'j,***"" 
a cock in 1807 and 1808 were, that they ate half a peek jy^^-" 
of barley weekly, with very little other food, and laid 764 common 
eggs in 52 weeks, the greatest number in the months offbwls. 
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May and August, and the smallest in November and De- 
cember. The eggs were sold in the London market at 
IJd. each, and the net profit, besides 11 chickens, was 
L.2. 12*. 2d. They were confined in a small yard, well 
sheltered and heated by the fires of* the houses with which 
it was surrounded, and prevented from fitting by means 
of a feather thrust through the nostrils for a few days, 
the pain of which is sup|vosed to have induced the hen to 
move about till the inclination to sit had passed away* 
(Parkinson on Lice Stock, vol. ii.) 

CHAP. IV. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICUL- 
TURE OF BRITAIN. 

The husbandry of a great part of Britain, both in re- 
spect to the cultivation of the soil and the breeding and 
management of live stack, is confessedly superior to that 
of any other country in Europe ; and the quantity and 
value of its products, considering tile character of the cli- 
mate, as well as the industry, wealth, and respectability of 
its husbandmen, are without any parallel either in ancient 
or modern times. We find from Columella, that, under 
the Romans, the produce of the greater part of Italy was 
less than four times the seed (lib. iii. cap. 3); and this 
notwithstanding an unproductive fallow every second 
year, and apparently a much greater attention to minutiic 
than would be compatible with the more extensive con- 
cerns of the British farmer. The average crops of Bri- 
tain have been stated so high as nine times the seed, 
and certainly, wherever the management is tolerably cor- 
rect, cannot be less than double the proportion assigned 
by Columella to the richer soil and more genial climate 
of Italy. Of the agriculture of France before the Revo- 
lution a very full and accurate account has been furnished 
by Mr Arthur Young, from which it is sufficiently evi- 
dent how much the general produce of that country, the 
best cultivated perhaps next to Britain, was inferior to 
that of even our middling lands ; and the progress it has 
made since has not, according to the latest and apparent- 
ly exaggerated accounU, been marked by any very great 
improvement either in live stock or machinery, the two 
most distinguishing parts of British husbandry. 

It is natural to ask, to what causes this superiority is 
owing ; and why it is confined to a part of our territory, 
instead of being extended, as our great demand of late 
for foreign corn would have led us to expect, to all soils 
that are capable of profitable improvement. On these 
two points we now propose to 
marks | and we shall submi 
affecting that precision 
details would have rcqi 

I. The territory or Britain is not engrossed by a few 
individuals, like the northern countries of Europe, nor 
divided into such minute portions as that of some of the 
•mall states of the Continent. The vast tracts 
held by a Russian or Polish nobleman, and the 
possessions of the Swiss, and more lately of the French 
peasantry, are almost equally inconsistent with the more 
productive systems of rural economy. The former are 
too large for the superintendence of one individual with 
a view to profitable cultivation ; and the existence of such 
extensive properties implies the degradation and poverty 
of the great body of the people, and the absence of a 



capital, nor of those invention* by which the charges of AgricuU 
cultivation are diminished, and its products augmented. tune. 
Such small landed properties return little more than the ^ - ] v ^ w '^ 
wages of the manual labour by which they must necessa- ^j n ^^|j. 
rily be cultivated. Their small surplus produce, which r ^ aa „f 
every bad season annihilates, cannot afford subsistence to ]»titi<il 
those other classes whose labours are necessary to na- property, 
tioual prosperity and individual comfort; and a part of 
the families of the cultivators themselves, having neither 
food nor employment at home, must cither emigrate or 
perish. To a certain extent these consequences have 
been already experienced, both in Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland ; for it would be idle to maintain that a 
minute division of hind in tenancy does not produce all 
the unhappy effects which must result from the minute 
division ol land in absolute property. 

Of two counties, in one of which estates are in general Rffbcu of 
too large for the personal superintendence of the pro- lx>tu u> 
prietors, and, in the other, the land is parcelled out into 
shares little more than sufficient for the subsistence of' 
their owners, the condition of the great body of the 
people must be very much alike. In neither can there 
exist that middle class from which all valuable improve- 
ments proceed, nor any of those inventions which multi- 
ply and augment the productive powers of human indus- 
try. Both of these states of property must appear de- 
cidedly unfavourable to national prosperity, when measured 
by this unerring test — the quantity of the products of the 
soil which remains after defraying the charges of obtain- 
ing them ; for upon this net surplus depend all the en- 
joyments of mankind beyond the mere necessaries of life, 
as well as the means of repelling foreign aggression, and 
preserving internal tranquillity. 

The distribution of the landed property of Britain is 
equally distant from both these extremes. Though it is 
necessary, perhaps, to the political constitution of the 
country, that there should be a number of large estates, 
yet their extent is seldom so great as to produce any of 
the bad effects just mentioned, even within the bounds of 




a single county. Over the rural economy of the 
these large properties exert scarcely any influence at all, 
excepting such of them as are held by entail, which is cer- 
tainly a mode of tenure greatly at variance with the full 
improvement of the soil. Many instances might be point- 
ed out, of very extensive estates, fully as well cultivated, 
and yielding as large a surplus for the general consum|>- 
tion, as our agriculture, in its present state, obtains from 
any equal extent of similar land. It is true, that to in- 
crease the political influence of great proprietors, too 
many of these estates are possessed by tenants at will ; 
but this grievance is not peculiar to such estates, the 
s of Scotland being occupied on leases. 
This most serious obstacle to spirited cultivation must 
therefore be ascribed to political causes, and not to the 



engrossing of landed property. 

2. Another arrangement, which may serve to account Britain 



for the superiority of British agriculture, is somewhat cultiv.ted 
akin to that division of labour by which all the arts have b ? P>'° fc »- 
been carried to so great a degree of perfection in this 810 "* 1 mro- 
country. Few great proprietors, comparatively, cultivate 
their own lands beyond the demands of pleasure and 
convenience. The tar greater part of Britain is culti- 
vated by professional men, with their own capital, and lor 
their own profit- The price which they must pay for 



class, possessed of disposable capital, or at least of dency to 
mities for its investment in the soil. Th« 



their temporary rights in the soil, in the shape of rent, 
instead of checking their exertions, has a 



on the other hand, afford no room for the 
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n, and to restrain wasteful 
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men, still more than of proprietors themselves, to obtain true that, under the security of the honour of an English Agrlcul- 

the largest produce at the least possible expense, the in- landlord, tenant* at will have been continued in posses- 

termediate portion of the produce — that which is dis- sion from generation to generation, and acquired wealth v ~^ v ^ / 

posable for the general consumption — is consequently as which he has never, like the landholders of some other 

large as industry and economy, in the present state of countries, attempted to wrest from them. But there are 

our agriculture, can make it- It is true almost to a pro- few individuals in any rank of life who continue for a 



Connec- 
tion be- 
tween 
landlord 



length of time to sacrifice their just claims on the altar of 
pure generosity. Something is almost always expected in 
return. A portion of revenue in this case is exchat 
for power, and that power is displayed not only in 
habitual degradation of the tenantry, but in the cor 
over them, which the landlord never fails to exert at the 
election of members of Parliament, and on all other poli- 
tical emergencies. No prudent man will ever invest his 
fortune in the improvement of another person s property, 
unless, from the length of his lease, he has a reasonable 
prospect of being reimbursed with profit; and the servi- 
lity which holding at will necessarily exacts is altogether 




' agriculture, 
verb, that farming 

able to a great landholder ; and, with a view to the 
rest of the nation, it ought to be discouraged, as 
wasteful and unproductive. In 

of farming is a matter of necessity, as in the north of 
Europe, where a class of free tenants does not exist; in 
others the business of cultivation must be carried on as a 
sort of partnership, or joint concern between the pro- 
prietor and tenant, as on the mttairiet of France. For- 
tunately, the general distribution of wealth has long since 
removed the necessity for cither of these methods in Bri- 
tain. 

To give full effect to the professional system, it is ne- incompatible with that spirit of enterprise which belongs 
cessary that the rights of the landlord and tenant, re- to an enlightened and independent mind, 
spectively, should be clearly defined and well secured by The people at large are evident I \ most deeply affected 
law and the private contract of the parties. The general by every measure which has a tendency to fetter the pro- 
principle which should regulate the terms of this connec- ductivc powers of the soil, and, at the same time, to de- 
tion seems to be, that while the farm ought to be restored press one of their largest and most valuable classes. It is 
to the owner at the expiration of the tenant's interest, at clearly their interest that corn and other provisions should 
least without deterioration, the tenant should be encou- be supplied in abundance ; and the people of England 
to render it as productive as possible during his may justly complain of the want of leases as one of the 
In both of these views a lease for a term of 
years is scarcely less necessary for the interest of the 
landlord than of the tenant ; and so much is the public 
interested in this measure, that it has been proposed by 
intelligent men to impose a penal tax on the rent of lands 
held by tenants at will. 

That the value of the property is enhanced by the sc- no great investment of capital, and returning all or nearly 
curity which such a lease confers on the tenant, will be all the necessary outlay within the year, may be advan- 
put beyond all doubt, if the rents of two estates for half tageously held upon short leases — such perhaps as give 
a century back are compared ; the one occupied by ten- 
ants at will, and the other by tenants on leases for a mo- 
derate term, and wiiere the soil and situation arc near- 
ly alike in every respect. If the comparison be made 
between two tracts originally very different in point of 
value, the advantages of leases will be still more strik- 
ing. While that which is held by tenants at will re- 
mains nearly stationary, the other is gradually yet ef- 
fectually improved, under the security of leases, by the 
tenant's capital ; and, in no long period, the latter takes 
the lead of the former, both in the amount of the reve- 
nue which it yields to the proprietor, and in the quan- 
tity of produce which it furnishes for the general con- 
sumption. The higher rents and greater produce of some 
I arts of Sent Intnl. than of many of the English counties, 
where the soil, climate, and markets are much mora 
favourable, must be ascribed to the almost universal prac- 
tice of holding on leases in the former country, in a much 
greater degree than to any of the causes which have been 
frequently assigned. Less than a century ago, what are 
now the best cultivated districts of Scotland were very 
far behind the greater part of England, and indeed had 
made very little progress from the time of the feudal 
system. It in not 50 years since the farmers of Scotland 
were in the practice of going to learn from their southern 



of the want of I 
which check the improvement of their 

own territory. 

What ought to be the term of a lease, can only be de- Duration 
termined by a reference to the circumstances of each par- of I 
ticular case. Lands naturally rich, or such as have al- 
ready been brought to a high degree of fertility, requiring 



time for two or at most three of the rotations or courses 
of crops to which the quality of the soil is best adapted. 
The practice of England in this respect is extremely vari- 
ous, — almost every term, from twenty years downwards, 
being found in different parts of it. In Scotland, by far 
the most common period is nineteen years, to which it 
was formerly the practice, in some places, to add the life 
of the tenant. In that country, even when it is thought 
expedient to agree for a much longer term, this is still ex- 
pressed in periods of nineteen years,— a sort of mysterious 
cycle, which seems to be no less a favourite with the courts 
of law than with landholders and farmers. Yet this term 
is somewhat inconvenient, as it can never correspond with 
any number of the recognised rotations of arable land. 

It lias been maintained by several writers, that a lease 
for twenty years is not sufficient to reimburse a tenant for 
any considerable improvements; and landholders have often 
been urged to agree to a much longer term, which, it is al- 
leged, would be not less for their own interest than for that 
of the tenant. 'litis is a question which our limits do not 
permit us to discuss; but after viewing it in different 
lights, assisted by the experience of long leases in differ- 
ent parts of Scotland, we cannot help expressing some 
doubts of their utility, even as regards the parties them- 
selves ; and we are decidedly of opinion, that a great- 



neighbours an art which was then very imperfectly known cr produce will be brought to market, from any given 
in their own country. But it) several parts of England 
there hits been little or no improvement since, while the 
southern counties of Scotland have uniformly advanced, 
and at present exhibit, very generally, a happy contrast 
to their condition at the middle of last century. 

In respect to fanners themselves, it cannot be neces- 
sary to point out the advantages of leases. It may be 



extent of land held on successive leases of twenty years, 
for half a century, than if held on one lease of that 
duration, whether the term be specified or indefinite, as 
in the case of a lease for life. As a general mode of te- 
nure, leases for lives seem to us particularly objectionable. 

The great advantages of a lease are so well known in 
Scotland, that one ot her best agricultural writers, 1 ' 
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a landed proprietor, lias suggested a method of conferring 
on it the character of perpetuity, to such on extent as, he 
'thinks, would give ample security to the tenant for every 
profitable improvement, without preventing the landlord 
from resuming possession upon equitable terms, at the ex- 
piration of every specified period. But the author of tins 
plan (Lord Karnes), in his ardent wishes for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, at that time in a very backward state 
in his native country, seems to have overlooked the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of its adoption; and the 
great advance in the price of produce, and consequently 
in the rate of rents, since his Lordship wrote, has long 
since put an end to the discussion which his proposal ex- 
cited. For a form of a lease on his plan, the reader may- 
consult Bell's Trtatue on Leant ; and the objections to 
the plan itself are shortly stated in the supplement to the 
sixth edition of Karnes's Gentleman Farmer, published in 
1815. 



dition of receiving an advance of rent at the end of a 
certain number of years ; but covenants of this kind, meant 
to apply to the circumstances of a distant period, cannot 
possibly be framed in such a manner as to do equal justice 
to both parties ; and it ought not to be concealed, that, in 
every case of a very long lease, the chances are rather 

„ „_ft ■■■■■■^■ilil . . J t ., , ] 1 . I . ! . . » (I,,,., . „ » V. „ r, , „ 

more iiniikvouriiDte in ini iuihhioilii r [iimi kj ine iiirn.t r. 
If the price of produce rise as it has done for the last fifty 
years, no improvements which a tenant can be expected 
to execute will compensate the landlord's loss ; and if, on 
the other hand, prices shall decline, the capital of most 
tenants must be exhausted in a few years, and the lands 
will necessarily revert to the proprietor, as has often been 
the case of late. Hence a landholder, in agreeing to a 
[rdly ever assure himself that 
the part of" the tenant will be fully 
out its whole term, while the obligations he 
' may always be easily enforced. He runs the risk 
of great loss from a depreciation of money, but can look 
forward to very little benefit from • depreciation of pro- 
duce, except for a few years at most. Of this advantage 
a generous man would seldom avail himself ; and, indeed, 
in most instances, the advantage must be only imaginary, 
for it would be overbalanced by the deterioration of his 

i of a landholder, the state of 



time when all other classes were suffering from scarcity 
and consequent dearth; while, in times of plenty and 
cheapness, he might find it difficult to make his expenses 
correspond with the great diminution of his receipts. It 
is of much importance to both parties that the amount of 
the rent should vary as little as possible from any unfore- 
seen causes, though tenants in general would be perhaps 
the most injured by such fluctuations. 

To obviate these and other objections to a corn-rent, Plsn for 
and to do equal justice at all times to both landlord and converting 
tenant, a plan has been suggested for converting the corn a "* n " rent 
into money, adopting for its price, not the price of the'J| 0 J' l< , r< 
year for which the rent is payable, but the average price 
of a certain number of years. The rent, according to this 
plan, may be calculated every year, by omitting the first 
year of the series, and adding a new one ; or, it may con- 
tinue the same for a certain number of years, and then be 
fixed according to a new average. Let us suppose the 
lease to be for twenty-one years, the average agreed on 
being seven years, and the first year's rent, that is, the 
price of so many quarters of corn, will be calculated from 
the average price of the crop of that year, and of the six 
years preceding. If it be meant to take a new average for 
the second and every succeeding year's rent, all that it 
necessary is, to strike off the first of these seven years, 
adding the year for which the rent is payable, and so on 
during all the- years of the lease. But this labour, slight 
as it is, may be dispensed with, by continuing the rent 
without variation for the first seven years of the lease, ac- 
cording to the average price of the seven years imme- 
diately preceding its commencement, and, at the end of 
this period, fixing a new rent, accordi 
price of the seven years just expired, to i 
next seven years." Thus, in the cou 

the rent would be calculated only three times"; and 
quantity of corn the parties had agreed, the 
payments would be equal to the average price of 



to Uie 
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money payments wouia De equal to tne average price oi 
fourteen years of the lease itself, Bnd of the seven year* 
preceding it ; and the price of the last seven years of the 
old lease would determine the rent during the first seven 



pro tt 

his property, and the wealth and enterprising character of 



Objections V 
to corn. 

rents. (|, e tenantry, are such as to render long leases, or leases 
for an indefinite period, expedient, the most equitable 
mode, in regard to rent, would be to make it rise and fall 
with tile price of corn or other produce. A rent paid in 
corn is, indeed, liable to serious objections, and can sel- 
dom be advisable in a commercial country. It necessarily 
bears hardest on a tenant when he is least able to dis- 
charge it. In very bad seasons his crop may be so scanty 
as scarcely to return seed and the expenses of cultivation ; 
and the share which he ought to receive himself, as the 
fits of his capital, as well as the quantity allotted to the 
i not exist at all. Though, in this case, if he 
pays a money rent, his loss may be considerable, it may be 
twice or three times greater if the rent is to be paid in 
corn, or according to the high price of such seasons. In 
less favourable years, which often occur in the variable 
climate of Britain, a corn-rent would, in numerous in- 
stances, absorb nearly the whole free or disposable pro- 
duce, as it is by no means uncommon to find the grow 
produce of even good land reduced from twenty to fifty 
per cent, below an average, in particular seasons. And it 
ought to be considered, in regard to the landlord himself, 
that his income would thus be doubled or trebled, at a 



old le 

years of the new one. 

The landlord and tenant, it has been thought, could 
not suffer either from bad seasons or any change in die 
value of the currency, should such a lease as this be ex- 
tended to several periods of twenty-one years. The quan- 
tity of com to be taken as rent is the only point that 
would require to be settled at the commencement of each 
of these periods ; and though this would no doubt be 
greater or less, according to the state of the lands at the 
time, yet it may be expected that, in the twenty-one year* 
preceding, all the tenant's judicious expenditure had been 
fully replaced. Instead of the twofold difficulty in fixing 
a rent for a long lease, arising from uncertainty as to the 
quantity of produce, which must depend on tne state of 
and still more perhaps from the variations 



in the price of that produce, the latter objection is entirely 
removed by this plan ; and in all cases where land is al- 
ready brought to a high degree of fertility, the question 
about the quantity of produce may likewise be dispensed 
with. 

Upon this plan we shall take leave to observe, that if it Considered 
be applied to leases of nineteen or twenty-one years, the" sppli- 
inconvenience resulting from uncertainty as to the amount J , * b ' c to 



of rent, as well as other difficulties which must necessarily **■* 



nsiittcvn 



attend it, would be as great perhaps as any advantages or twent _ 
which it holds out to either of the parties. II" it be said om . ■ 
that a rent determined by a seven years' average could 
not suddenly nor materially alter, this is at once to admit 
the inutility of the contrivance. The first thing which 
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AfrieuW must strike every practical man is, that corn is not the !ng the currency of the lease, or hi* interest toward* it* 

(tire, only produce of a farm, and, in most parts of Britain, per- expiration, may lead him to exhaust the toll, inatead of, 

v> " v " s * / haps not the principal source from which rent is paid ; rendering it more productive. When a lease therefore is 

and there is no authentic record of the prices of butcher- either redundant or deficient in this respect — when it 

meat, wool, cheese, butter, and other articles in every either permits the lands to be deteriorated or prevent* 

county to refer to, as there is of corn. This is not the their improvement— tht connection between landlord and 



place to inquire whether the price of 
price of all the other products of land, in a 
statute-books are Its] of duties, bounties, ( 
to say nothing of its internal regulations i but it is suffi- 
ciently evident, that, if corn does possess this power, its 



some 
think 



price operates too slowly on that of other prod 
serve as a just criterion for determining rent on a 
this duration. Besides, in the progress of agri 
new species or varieties of the certalia themselves are esta- 
blished even in so short a period as twenty-one years, "• 
price of which may be very different from that of the c 
specified in the lease. What security for a full rent, for for the 
instance, would it give to a landlord, to make the rent vantages of his 
payable according to the price of barley, when the tenant trict*, while fi 



t is formed upon other views, and regulated by 
other principle, than the general one on which we 
it should be founded. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Adam Smith, 
restrictive covenant* are always necessary to the security 
of the landlord, and in some cases beneficial also to the 
tenant. Their expediency cannot well be questioned in 
those part* of the country where an improved system of 
agriculture has made little progress. A landholder, as- 



sisted by the advice of experienced men in framing these 
covenants, cannot adopt any easier or less offensive plan 



of his property, l._ 

Lven in the best cultivated dis- 
to be let to the highest re- 



might find it more for his'interest to cultivate some of the sponsible offerers, a few restrictive 

varieties of summer wheat ? or according to the price of dispensed with. The supposed inti 

a particular variety of oats, when, within a few years, we too feeble a security for correct mana 

have seen all the old varieties superseded, throughout the earlier part of a lease ; and in the 

extensive districts, by the introduction of a new one, the thought to be his interest, in most 

potato-oat, which may not be more permanent than those soil a* much as possible, not only for 

that preceded it ? There may be no impropriety in profit, but frequently in order to deter 

adopting this plan for ascertaining the rent of land kept thus to obtain a renewal of his lease at a i 

always in tillage, but it would be idle to expect any im- less than the lands would otherwise bring, 
portant benefits from it during such a lease as we have With tenants at wilt, and such as hold on short 

mentioned. In some instances it is the practice to agree restrictive covenants are more necessary than with I 

for a certain rent in money, which does not vary ; and on leases of 19 or 20 years; but in many instances they 

portion is determined from time to time by the are too numerous and complicated, and sometimes even 




price of corn, the quantity and kinds of the corn only inconsistent with the best courses of modern husbandry. 

better 
price oi 



j previously fixed by the lease. This, we think, is a 
better plan than to make the whole rent vary with the 

: of cor 

With regard to much longer leases, this plan will no 
doubt diminish the evils which we think are inseparable 
from them, but it cannot possibly reach some of the most 
considerable. It* utmost effect is to secure to the land- 
holder a rent, which shall in all time to come be an ade- 
quate rent, according to the state of the lands and the 
mode of cultivation known at the date of the lease. But 
it can make no provision that will apply to the enlarge- 
ment of the gross produce from the future improvement 
of the lands themselves, or of the disjrasable produce from 
the invention of machinery and other plans tor economiz- 
ing labour. Old corn-rents, therefore, though much higher 
at present than old money-rents, arc seldom or never so 
high as the rents that could now be paid on a lease of 
twenty-one years. But, independently of these consider- 
ations, which more immediately bear upon the interests of 
the parties themselves, one insuperable objection to all 
such leases is, that they partake too much of the nature 
of entails, and depart too far from that commercial cha- 
racter which is most favourable to the investment of ca- 
pital, and consequently to the greatest increase of land 
produce. 

Covenants A lease for a term of years is not, however, in all cases 
a sufficient encourage 
covenants in respect tc 

be injudicious ; the tenant may be so strictly confined to 
a particular mode of culture, or a particular course of crops, 
as nut to be able to avail himself of the beneficial dis- 
coveries which a progressive state of agriculture never 



nent to spirited cultivation : its 
the management of the lands may 



The great error lies in prescribing rules by which a ten- 
ant is positively required to act ; not in prohibiting such 
practices, and such crops, as experience has not sanction- 
ed. Hie improved knowledge and the liberality of the 
age have now expunged the most objectionable of these 
covenant*; and throughout whole counties, almost the 
only restriction in reference to the course of crops is, that 
the tenant shall not take two culmiferoua crops, ripening 
their seeds, in close succession. This single stipulation, 
combined with the obligation to consume the straw upon 
the farm, and to apply to it all the manure made from its 
produce, is sufficient not only to protect the land from 
exhaustion, but to insure, in a gTeat measure, ita regular 
cultivation ; for half the farm at least must in this case 
be always under either fallow or green crops. The only 
other necessary covenant, when the soil is naturally too 
weak for carrying annual crops without intermission, is, 
that a certain portion of the land shall be always in grass, 
not to be cut for hay, but depastured. According to the 
extent of this will be the interval between the succession 
of com crops on the same fields : if it is agreed that half 
the farm, for instance, shall always be under grass, there 
can be only two crops of corn from the same field in she 
years. In this case, not more than two-sixths being in 
corn, one-sixth in green crops or fallow, and three-sixths 
in clovers or grasses, it becomes almost impossible to ex- 
haust any soil at all fitted for tillage. There are few in- 
deed that do not gradually become more fertile under 
this course of cropping. It is sufficiently evident that 
other covenants are necessary in particular circumstances, 
such as permission to dispose of straw, hay, and other 
crops from which manure is made, when a quantity of 



tails to introduce. Or, on the other hand, though this is manure equal to what they would have furnished is got 
much more rare, the tenant may be left so entirely at from other places, and a prohibition against converting 
liberty, that cither the necessity of his circumstances dur- rich old grazing land* or meadows into corn-lands. In 
VOL.lt. * !t 
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this place we speak only of general rule*, such as are ap- 
plicable to perhaps nine-tenths of all the arable land of 
Britain, and such aa are actually observed in oar best cul- 
tivated counties. 

For the last four years of a lease the same covenants 
are generally sufficient, only they require to be applied 
with more precision. Instead of twins; it for granted that 
the proportion of the farm that cannot be under com will 
be properly cultivated, from the tenant's regard to his own 
interest, it becomes necessary to take him bound to this 
effect in express terms ; the object generally being to en- 
able the tenant, upon a new lease, to carry on the culti- 
vation of the lands, as if the former lease had not termi- 
nated. What these additional stipulations should be, must 
defend in part on the season of the year at which the 
new lease commences, and in part on the e 
best adapted to the soil and the particular 
of every farm. 

S.The 





extend his 



machinery for saving labour, is the na- 
e of the progress of agriculture, and the 
pital by cultivators, and becomes, in its 
of further improvements- Y\ e have not 
here the various objections to large 
urged by Dr IVice, Lord Kami s. and 
mical writers of the but 
, certainly, than any that have 
1 to justify the 

f a landholder* to dnw the 
his property, and with that of a farmer to 
ncerns as far as his capital and abilities will 
permit. Even though it should be conceded to Dr Price, 
that a given extent of land yields a greater produce in the 
hands of several small farmers than of one great fanner, 
it still remains to inquire, what part of that produce can 
be spared for the general consumption, — and whether 
the labour of these people might not be employed with 
more advantage than on such minute portions 01 land as 
yield, even in the best seasons, little more than food for 
their own subsistence. In Britain, of which the families 
employed in agriculture are to those of the whole popula- 
tion only aa 1 to S, and in which the proportion of lands 
cultivated, or that may bo cultivated, is not four acres to 
every individual, the great object ought certainly to be, to 
increase the ditpotabU produce of the country for the sup- 
ply of the general population. 

The grand objection to large farms, that they depopu- 
late the country, is not supported by facta. The popula- 
tion of the country has not only greatly increased since 
the enlargement of farms, but this increase appears to have 
been little less than that of the town population. The 
fact is, the increase of the rural population has been in 
a greater ratio than that of the towns, in those counties, 
such as Northumberland, where very huge farms abound, 
and where, indeed, as is usually the case, this state of 
things is combined with a spirited and productive system 
of agriculture. Even in Lancashire, the ratio of increase 
in the 10 years from 1801 to 181 1 was only two per cent, 
in favour of the towns ; but no one will ascribe this to 
the enlargement of farms. The truth seems to be, that 
wherever agriculture has made the greatest progress, 
whatever may be the sire of farms, the increase of em- 
ployment has been attended with a corresponding increase 
of population ; and that the ratio of increase has been kept 
down below that of towns by no other causes than the 
stationary condition or slow progress of agriculture in some 
parts, and the superior allurements of 



It ia further to be remarked, that, throughout the whole Agrieul- 
of the arable districts of Scotland, the number of people 
ia proportionally greater on large than on small farms. 
The number of hands required on the former is too great 
to be lodged in the farmer's own house ; and therefore, on 
all such farms, cottages are built for their residence. These l 
cottages are generally inhabited by married men, whose 1 
families find employment in hoeing green crops, and other' 
easy work, from a very early age. In the I ess- improved 
counties, on the other hand, where small farms still pre- 
vail, unmarried servants are preferred, as, on such farms, 
there is little or no employment for the families of mar- 
ried servants. Our limits do not permit us to inquire how 
far the poor-laws of England operate against the employ- 
ment of married servants, living in cottages on every farm ; 
but the happy effects of this arrangement are manifest in 
the south-eastern counties of Scotland, as we shall notice 

! writers to be so 
of the labouring 

classes, as well as to the increase of the rural population, 
that they have not been contented with objecting to large 
farms, but have proceeded to recommend what are called 
cottage-farm*, for country labourers generally. Of this 
plan we might say at once, that it must be limited every- 
where by the demand for labour; and that, wherever 
such small allotments are required by the state of agri- 
culture, they will gradually he formed from motives of 



with a view to the 



they will gradually 
without the necessity of 
They are at this time common in 



tages to aU 
plausible 




ed. Yet aa cottage-farms bear a very 
e in the eye of speculative men, it 
offer some further remarks on a ques- 
i so often agitated. 



tion which has I 

If every labourer had a comfortable cottage and 
acres of land at a low rent, as recommended by some of 
the correspondents of the Board of Agriculture, there is 
reason to believe that his condition might be much im- 
proved for a few years, supposing the demand for labour 
to continue the same as at present. Even the colonies 
which this class would every year send forth in quest of 
new cottages might be supplied for a time ; and though 
the wages of labour would sink very fast, still this pre 
might enable the labourers to multiply with little 

for several generations. At last, however, the 
ion of cottage-farms must necessarily stop, and 
a great proportion of the people, without land and without 
the means of employment, would either sink into helpless 
misery, or be driven by despair to the commission of 
every species of enormity. Such was the state of England 
at the breaking up of the feudal system, the policy of 
which also was to increase the number of the people, 
without regard to the means of their employment ; and 
such, though in a much less degree, is the present 
of those parts of the united kingdom in which cot 



ruption 



farms are the most prevalent. 

The whole question, we think, is capable of being most 
satisfactorily decided by an appeal to the plain mercantile 
criterion of rent. If a hundred labourers, each of them 
possessing four acres, can pay a higher rent than one far- 
mer can pay for the whole four hundred, buildings, fences, 
and repairs being estimated, we can see no reason why 
they should not be preferred ; but if this be not the case, 
we are greatly at a loss to conceive with what justice 
landholders can be called upon to submit to sacrifices 
which no other class of the community is ever expected 
to make. We might, with just as much reason and jus- 
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Two 

classes of 
cottagers. 



acvfcvV, tice, require a manufacturer to employ a certain number 
of hands in proportion to the amount of his capital, how- 
ever unprofitable to him might be their labour. 

la all our best agricultural counties there are two sorts 
of cottages, occupied by two distinct classes of labourers. 
Of the first sort are the small agricultural villages, where 
those mechanics and other labourers reside, who could 
not find full employment on any one farm. To such 
men small farms are advantageous, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the nature and the constancy of their employment. 

The other class of cottagers, to which we have already 
alluded, are ploughmen and other servants employed 
throughout the year on a particular farm. To these men 
small possession* of land are almost as unsuitable as they 
would be to a country gentleman's domestics. But a small 
garden is usually attached to each cottage ; and they are 
often allowed to keep a cow as part of their wages, not 
upon any particular spot of their own, but along with their 
master's cows. Their fuel is carried home by their mas- 
ter's teams ; and a part of his own field, ready dressed, is 
assigned them for raising potatoes, flax, or other crops, for 
their families. Thus, with little risk from the seasons or 
markets, and without any other demand on their time 
than a few leisure hours will satisfy, these people enjoy 
all the advantages which the occupancy of land can con- 
fer on a labourer. And there is not a more useful, we 
may also add, a more comfortable, body of men among 
the industrious classes of society. 

To give this class of labourers four acres of land along 
with every cottage, would be to render them bad servants 
and worse farmers, and either a nuisance to the 



nic* of 



they reside, or his abject d< 
The only proper residence 
to engage, or arc 
is in 



forem- 
l ° la- 



excluded from the general market for labo 

But it has been lately suggested, that our poor soils 
might be cultivated by another description of cottagers, 
with benefit to the public gcncrullv. by the improvement 
of such lands and the diminution of the poor-rates, as well 
as with profit to those who advance the necessary capital. 
As far as there has yet been time to judge, some well-di- 
gested and economically executed plans of this kind have 
been very successful in Holland. The leading points de- 
serving notice in these poor colonies are, the amount of 
capital sufficient to purchase the land, and to defray the 
necessary expense of buildings and stock ; its division into 
forms of seven acres ; the vigilant superintendence exer- 
cised over the colonists, whose operations arc almost all 
performed by manual labour, and much of whose time is 
employed in collecting manure; their moral and religious 
instruction ; and the surplus produce obtained to replace 
the original outlay, and afford a permanent clear income 
or rent in all time coming. The most considerable of 
these colonies was established at Frederick's Oord in 1818. 
at an expense of L.22. 6s. 7<L for every individual ; and 
after a few years' experience, the annual excess of produce 
over subsistence for each family was found to be L.H. 2s. id. 
after allowing for a rent of lis. per acre. The whole out- 
lay, it was calculated, would be replaced in sixteen years. 
The crops raised are barley, clover, potatoes, rye; and 
about one acre out of the seven is kept permanently in grass. 
The only sort* of live stock seem to be cows and pigs. 
About the end of 1825 the number of colonists compos- 
ing this settlement was 6778, and the population of all the 
outer colonics of this description in Holland was then es- 
timated at more than 80,000. 

The founders of one of these, formed near Antwerp in 



1823, soon after made a contract with government t 
tain 1000 mendicants for sixteen years, at the rate of 35 
guilders, or 1..2. 18s. 4d., for each per wmt 1 " ; and more * 
recently an individual possessing a portion of heath land 
near Bruges agreed to take another thousand 00 the same 
terms. But for a particular account of these colonies we 
must refer to Jacob's TracU on the Corn- Trade and Corn- 
Laws, 1828. 

But with regard to the size of farms in the agriculture 
of this country, we may add, that of all the witnesses ex- 
amined before the committees of Parliament on the corn- 
laws, there was only one whose sentiments were opposed 
to the general feeling of all well-informed men, regarding 
the advantages that have resulted from the enlargement 
of farms. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
noticing what appears to be the natural progress in the 
size of farms, — the circumstances which prevent any pos- 
sible enlargement of them from ever becoming injurious 
to the public, — and the influence which perfect liberty in 
this respect has exerted in the improvement of our agri- 
culture. 

During the feudal system, that part of an estate which Progress 
was not cultivated under the direction of the proprietor "» the us> 
himself, was let out in small allotments to his vassals, from ™ ssBasl 
whom he received military or other services, or a portion 
of the produce, in return. In those timet of turbulence 
and insecurity, the power of the chief mainly depended on 
the number of his tenants ; and it was therefore his policy 
to increase them m much as possible, by dividing his land 
into very small possessions. That they might 
another in their rural labours, and in repelling the 
sions to which they were incessantly exposed, these t 
were collected in a village near the castle of their lord. 
A certain extent of arable land was appropriated to it, on 
wnicn tney raised corn, ana a raucn larger tract or vi 
or wood land, where their live stock pastured in comi 
Spirited cultivation could never be introduced into 
of occupancy ; nothing more than the mear 
ras sought by the tenantry ; and power, not 
the great object of the landholder. 
For a long time after the fall of the feudal system, this 
arrangement continued to prevail with little alteration; 
its vestiges arc still to be traced in every part of Britain | 
and it exists in several counties, though in a modified 
form, even at the present time. The common fields and 
commons of England, and the infield and outfield divi- 
•ions of Scotland, did not originate in any regard for the 
welfare of the lower classes, to whom the tenancy of land 
is now thought to be so necessary, but in the anarchy 
and oppression of those dark ages in which all the land- 
ed property of the island was engrossed by a few great 
barons. 

When these petty sovereigns were at last overthrown, 
and when commerce and the arts held up to them new 
objects of desire, and to their depressed tenantry new 
modes of employment and subsistence, the bond which 
had hitherto connected the landholder and cultivator be- 
came more and more feeble, and it was soon found neces- 
sary to establish it upon other foundations than those of 
feudal protection and dependence. The connection be- 
tween landlord and tenant came gradually and generally 
to assume that commercial form, which is at once most 
conducive to their own interests and to the general wel- 
fare. 

One great obstacle to this change was the want of ca- 
pital ready to be embarked in agricultural pursuits. Uu- 
der the feudal system there could be little or no accumu- 
lation. Property in land was the only means of obtaining 
the command of labour, and a share of the produce, its. 
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Agrieul- only recompense. Accordingly, upon the breaking up of Deniable in agricultural concerns, cannot long be compen- Agricul- 



ture, the feudal system, large tracts were taken into the im- 
V -^V"^/ mediate possession of landholders themselves, because no 
suitable tenants could be found. The constant super- 
intendence required in cultivating corn-lands, as well as 
the absurd restrictions of those times upon the corn- 
trade, and the constant demand fur British wool on the 
Continent, occasioned these tracts to be laid to grass and 
pastured with sheep. Hence the grievous complaints, 
during two centuries, of the decay of husbandry and 
farm-houses. 

But this resource of land proprietors was effectual only 
on soils of an inferior description : on good arable land, 
the only method by which a part of the produce could 
reach them in the shape of rent was to enlarge their 
farms. The old occupiers were too numerous to spare any 
considerable part of the produce, and generally too indo- 
lent and unskilful to make any great exertions to augment 
it. In these circumstances the landholder must either 
have virtually abandoned his property, or reduced the 
number of its inhabitants, who were no longer permitted 
by law to make him that return which had been the ori- 
ginal condition of their tenures. But the population of 
the towns was now gradually increasing, and it was neces- 
sary, for the supply of their wants, as much as for the 
benefit of the landholders, that a large disposable produce 
should be obtained from the soil. The measure of enlarg- 
ing farms was, therefore, in every view, indispensable. 
Even such of the tenants themselves as it was necessary 
to displace might have felt but a slight and temporary 
inconvenience nad the change been gradual. Some of 
them would have found employment in towns, and other* 
as hired labourers and artisans in the country. The dis- 
mission of the small tenants seems, however, to have been 
the occasion of much misery ; for, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, manufactures and commerce had made comparatively 
little progress in Britain. In the present times, any length 
to which the private interest of landholders could operate 
in this manner would, in a national point of view, be too 
inconsiderable to deserve notice. 

It is in this way that farms have been enlarged. The 
most skilful and industrious of these small tenants were 
naturally preferred, and their possessions afterwards ex- 
tended as their capital increased. The consequence every- 
where has been, a better system of cultivation, affording 
a higher rent to the land proprietor, and a greater supply 
of land produce for the general consumption. 

But it is only for a time, and to a very limited extent, 
that the enlargement of farms can proceed. The interest 
of the landlord, which gave the first impulse, is ever 
vigilant to check its progress, when it is attempted to 
carry the measure beyond due bounds. It is in this that 
the security of the public consists, if it were ever possible 
public interest should be endangered by the en- 
Accordingly, in most of our 
■ knowledge and 
i to hold considerable tracts of land, 
years were divided into a number of separate farms. The 
practice of these men is a lesson to their ncigl 



oft 

come to be 
ss of very large I 
No individual, whatevc 
and abilities, can then pay so high a l 
each of them of such a size as to giv« 
of machinery and other economical 
be got from separate tenants. The 
erasing that vigilant I 
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sated by any advantages which a great farmer may pos- 
sess. His operations cannot be brought together to one v 
spot, like those of the manufacturer; the materials on 
which he works are seldom in the same state for a few 
days; and his instruments, animated and mechanical, are 
exposed to a great many accidents, which his judgment 
and experience must be called forth instantly to repair. 

It has been said, indeed, that a great farmer may pay 
a higher rent, because he saves the family expenses of a 
number of small tenants. But from what fund do these 
tenants maintain their families t It ought to be either from 
the profits of their capital, or the wages of their labour, or 
from both combined, and certainly not from the landlord s 
just share, in theshapc of an abatement of rent. If they can- 
not pay so high a rent, it must be because their capital 
and labour are less productive to the public than those of 
the large farmer. Such men might, in most cases, be em- 
ployed with more advantage, even to themselves, in some 
other profession. 

The various other reasons assigned for the great en- 
largement of farms arc equally nugatory. There is gene- 
rally no saving to the landlord in buildings and fences; 
and a very small difference of rent will pay for the trouble 
of keeping accounts, and settling with twenty tenants in- 
stead of one. The fact certainly is, that the urincipal, if 
not the only reason, why farms have been enlarged, is, the 
higher rent paid by their occupiers. To pav this rent, 
they must bring to market more produce ; and this they 
are enabled to do, by the distribution of their crops and 
live stock to suitable soils and pastures ; by an economical 
arrangement and regular succession of labour throughout 
the year; by the use of machinery ; and, still more than 
all, perhaps, by the investment of capital in those perma- 
nent improvements which augment both the quantity and 
value of their products. Kent, in fact, is an almost un- 
erring measure of the amount of the free produce ; and 
there is no better criterion for determining whether a 
tract of country be laid out in farms of a proper size, than 
the amount of the rent paid to its proprietors. Their in- 
terest is, in this instance, completely identified with that 
of the great body of the people. 

If we examine the various sizes of farms in those dis- Size of 
tricts where the most perfect freedom exists and the* rm * d "- 
best management prevails, we shall find them determined, *^ 
with few exceptions, by the degree of superintendence the nnfuw 
which they require. Hence pastoral farms are the largest ; 0 f the land, 
next, such us are composed both of grazing and tillage 
lands ; then, such rich soils as carry cultivated crops every 
year; and, finally, the farms near large towns, where the 
grower of corn 'gradually gives way to the market-gar- 
dener, cultivating his little spot by manual labour. The 
hills of the south of Scotland are distributed into farms 
of the first class ; the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh 
into those of the second ; and the smaller farms of the 
Lothians and of the Carsc of Gowrie, where there seems 
to be no want of capital for the management of large 
farms, are a sufficient proof of die general principle which 

It must readily appear from these remarks, in what 
manner the enlargement of I 
of all restraint upon theU-« 

To confine the practice of this important ai 
ual labour of men in a state of poverty and dependence, 
would be no less injudicious, and much more ruinous in a 
national point of view, than to destroy all the 
dinary inventions for saving i 
The effects of capital and machinery arc the 
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But no man of education, and in circum- capital in agriculture. The circumstance* which 



above the condition of a common labourer, to have the most weight in determining men of capital ture. 

would ever engage in farming, if hi* concerns could be no to engage in any particular profession, are, the security 

farther extended than to fifty or one hundred acres held and productiveness of that capital, the power of trans- 

at rack-rent ; and on such farms there is no room for the ferring it, and the degree of estimation in which 

machinery, — for convertible husbandry, profession is held by the public. To the 



by which land is preserved in its highest fertility,— or, in- 

deed, for any of those arrangements which approach in of this art, 

their effects to the division of labour in other arts. of a public and private 

Besides those general causes of the improvement of the for its advi 
agriculture of Britain, arising from the division of landed To the < 

property, — the existence of a distinct class of professional diments to its 

farmers, whose rights are secured by leases, and whose payments in the shape of fines, and services exacted by 




exertions are stimulated by a rent settled by competi- the lords of manors : entails ; tenancy at will, or on very 
nities held out for the investment 



turn, — and the opportunities held out for the investment short leases ; unfair restrictions on the tenant as to the 

of capital as far as it promises to be profitable, — dim are disposal of his lease, and as to the management of the 

tl others of a more limited or temporary nature, but lands during its currency ; the game-laws ; and the com- 

I it is only necessary barely to mention. The most plicated regulations under which commons and common 

tant of these is the extent of the British market, fields are cultivated, and the great expense required to 

for many years has required more com than waa place them in a state of severalty. 

i in the country. The gradual rise of price, which It appears that nearly three-fourths of the lands of 
was the necessary consequence of this, and still more the England and Wales are exposed to claims which wrest 
enormous prices during the late war, in which foreign sup- from the husbandman one-tenth of the gross produce of 
plies were obtained with difficulty or altogether withheld, his labour and capital, and this whether the remainder of 
have contributed in no small degree to the improvement the produce be or be not sufficient for his remuneration, 
of our own ample resources. This has been further pro- Though no rent were paid for poor soils, this burden alone 
■noted by the facility and expedition with which com- would effectually prohibit their correct cultivation ; and 
modities of every kind are transported by means of canals, even in the case of rich soils, tithes diminish the rent so 
roads, and railways. We may add, that the liberal accom- considerably as to make it the interest of landholders, in 
modations afforded by the banking establishments during many parts of England, to restrain their tenants from con- 
the suspension of cash payments enabled British farmers verting grass-lands into tillage ; that is, from placing them 
to operate upon extensive wastes, of which the improve- under the most productive management for the community, 
ment must be advantageous in a national point of view, both in regard to the supply of food and of employment, 
though, in consequence of the change that has taken place To the enlightened inquirer it must appear abundantly Nothing 
since the peace, it may not in many cases have been pro- clear, that all plans for the extension and improvement ofrequtred 
fi table to individuals. British agriculture must prove ineffectual so long as these ,,ul, 'j e 
Rapid pro- The progress of a correct system of agriculture is gc- capital obstacles are left untouched; and that their re-™"' 
gress of nerally allowed to have been more rapid in Scotland than moval is all that need be done, and all that ought to be 
frfscut""' 11 I"' n K' al "' : effects, at least, have been more conspi- done by a wise government, for securing an abundant 
cuous. Not only the rents paid in Scotland, but the ac- supply of the first necessaries of life. Let all land be 
tuul produce per acre, and still more the disposable held and occupied in severalty ; let it be exempted from 
produce, seem to be greater than in England, wherever all indefinite exactions, particularly such as diminish or 
the comparison is made with land of a similar quality, altogether absorb the just returns of capital and indus- 
and with an allowance for the difference in climate and try; let the connection between the land proprietor and the 
market*. The remark naturally leads us to advert to farmer be everywhere formed upon equitable principles, 
some circumstances which seem materially to impede the to the exclusion of all remnants of feudal ideas, all notion* 
agricultural improvement of the country, particularly the of favour and dependence, and all obligations that do not 
southern part of it ; and with one or two observations on appear in the lease itself, or are not imposed by the gent - 
this head we shall conclude this article. ral principles of law; let the rights of a tenant be so 
The low state of agriculture in many parts of Britain, far enlarged as that he may be enabled to withdraw 
with the advance in the price of corn, on the one hand, his capital by a transference of his lease, and to regu- 
and the abundance of capital displayed in the manufac- late the succession to it after his death ; then there 
tures and commerce of the country, on the other, are cir- can be little doubt tliat a large part of the disposable 
cumstances sufficient to convince every reflecting mind capital of the nation, now embarked in much less p ro- 
th ut there is no want either of means or of induce- fi table pursuits, would of its own accord turn tuwurds 
ments to the improvement of our territory. It is im- the improvement of our lands, and thus furnish em- 
possible, indeed, to travel through the country in any ployment and subsistence for our population, secure from 
direction, without feeling a strong conviction that there the caprice of fashion and the rivalry and jealousy of 
must be same serious obstacles to the investment of other countries. . (d.) 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 



Plate V. 

Swing- Figures 1 and 2 are different views of the Swiftg-plougk, 
plough, made wholly of iron ; fig. 3, the body in one entire piece 
of cast-iron, which is attached to a wooden beam with 
I". rubber, screw-bolts. Fig. 4, a plan of the Grubber, the inner frame 



made to rise upon hinges, so as to keep the tines or coul- 
ters from the ground when it is removed from one field 
to another, and supported by iron stays. Fig. 5, section 
of the same, the fore wheel dragged in going down hill. 
Fig. 6, three different views of the coulters. Fig. 7 and 8. 
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The blade from E to F is 21 inches Ions, and 2£ths broad, AgrKul- 
ant} the back Jth of an inch thick, Fig, 7, the crotchet vure. 



or nook which the workman uses with 
gather the quantity of corn he intends to cut, to 




a DrULharrov, to work between the ruws of plant*, and 
made to contract or expand according to the width of the 
interval. Tig. 9, 10, Common Harrows, each drawn by its 
own horse, though two and often three work together. 
Fig. 1 1 and 12» Improved Narrates, in general use (or co- 
vcxinc grass-seeds, by which all the ruts or tracks arc made 
Improved equidistant. 

Plato VI. 

Finlayson't Self -cleaning Plough*— Tig. 1, a, the beam, 
and b, the coulter, curved to farm in their junction a seg- 
ment of a circle of about 18 inches diameter ; e, a share 
of a new form for moss or meadow land ; the feather or 
cutting edge 26 to 30 incites long, and standing at an 
angle of about 20 degrees with the land-side. A little fin, 
as represented at c, is screwed into the end of this share : 
its use is to cut thu first two furrow-slices of each ridge 
clean out ; for if any part be left uncut in land of this de- 
scription, the furrow, from its elasticity, will fall back to its 
original position. Fig. 2, a view of the plough reversed : a, 
the coulter by itself, to show a piece of plate-iron welded 
on it above the cutting surface, which slips up in front of 
the beam, and prevents a niche being formed between 
them when the coulter is let down, wherein root-weeds or 
other substances would lodge as they are forced upwards : 
6, a view of a share. 
The A me- Fig. 3. The America* Hay-Rake. — A, the head or beam ; 
ricsn hay- B, the teeth inserted in the beam ; C, the frame to which 
*"**• the bone is attached ; D, catches to be loosened by the 
person who guides the rake, so as to raise it when the 
teeth are full, and allow the head and teeth to revolve, 
passing the rest, F, freely ; after which the catches are re- 
placed, and the work proceeds without slopping the 
none; G, the connection road, which give* great lever 
power in raising the rest, and regulates the height at 
which the machiue must revolve. 
Finlay- Fig- *• Finlayson't Self-cleaning Harrow. — a, the teeth 
sun's self, or tine*, coming up by a circular sweep to b, and then 
continued upwards, and afterwards turned down and in- 
serted horizontally into the frame-work ; the part at b, 
where all weeds or other matters fall off, being about 9 or 
10 inches from any part of the frame-work : c, a lever, bent 
back and jointed ate; d, the fore wheel, attached to the 
lever by a swivel joint, whereby it plays round when the 

harrow is turning. When the lever, c, is put down in the la- Eg. 1 represents a profile of Mr Smith » 
teral spring,/ this fore wheel is depressed, and the first row complete and in operation. It will be 
of tines thrown out of the ground ; it is therefore used at and fig. 2 (which is a bird's-eye view of the 
turning, being then put down to the lowest opining at i, the hones arc yoked one on each side of a pole, which runs 
and it is also used to regulate the depth of the fore tine* back from the frame of the carriage. The per*#o who 

drives the hones and directs the machine walk* behind, 
having command of the horses by a set of common plough- 
rein*, and directing the machine by a hold of the end of 

across bar 



|eft hand to'^<W-' 
ipport 

(t while he is cutting, and lay it afterwards behind him ; 
the handle, from G to 1 1, is 3 feet & inches lung, and the 
iron hook, from II to L, near 11 inches. 

Fig. 8, a close-bodied two-horse cart, with frames for Cart with 
carrying hay and corn in the straw. The frames at other frames, 
lime* arc withdrawn* 

Plato VII. 

Fig. LABCl Double MoukMoard Plough, with its Double 
mould-boards taken off, and expanding arms applied wiih moaltl - 
circular coulters, for paring the edge* of the drills ; D D, 1 "?*™ 1 
the expanding arm*, which are removed when the mould- ' ''*■''■ 
boards are put on ; E E, the circular coulter* ; P, a back 
view of a coulter ; F, a scuffle, two of which arc applied 
at pleasure, in place of E E, the circular coulters. Fig. 
1 and 2, G G, the mould-boards taken off. Fig. 4, a one- 
horst Paring Plough, to which the beam and handles, A C Paring 
(fig. 3), are applied when taken from the body B, and &c- l lluu <f"- 
cured by three screwed bolt* at I, 2, S ; I, the coulter for 
the paring plough. Fig. 5, a Drill-harrow, to which alaoDrUUhsr- 
the beam and handle*, AC (fig. 3), are applied in the row. 
same manner ; K K K, scuffles or hoe*, which may be ap- 
plied to the harrow in place of tine*. Fig. 6, part of a 
common plough, with a wheel-brake attached ; A, the axle 
screwed to the plough ; B B, the screw* . C, the wheek 
Fig. 7, a Holler to be worked by two horses abreast, 
made of cast-iron. 

Fig. a The Improved Turnip Sowing-Machine*— A, the Turnip 
aeedhox; B, manure boxes, for crushed bone* or other »°* iu K- 
matters ; C, two large concave diverging roller*, which ac- "»» cmB *- 
commodate themselves to different widths of the drill* or 
ridgelett, carrying along with them the seed and manure 
boxes, which distribute their content* in regular i 
(ion < 
cave, 
nure 

ceiving and discharging the 
one for the seed. 

Plato VI1L 



on the tops of the drill* ; D, two small rollers, also coo- 
, for regulating the depth at which the seed and tna- 
i are deposited in the ground ; E. a coulter, for re- 



andF.a 



this 



Morton's 



The Hain- 
aultKvtlic. 



working, by being placed in any of the 
above /; g , the hind wheels, brought up or down by a maie- 
screw, A, passing through the axle, and thereby regulating 
the depth of the hind tine*. The line* can be readily 
taken out when repairs are necessary. 

Fifj. 5. Mortons Revolving Harrow.— X, OI0 of^ the 

C,^m2tSSt, U^to a te^moved d fiX n on^ feld to 
another ; Y, a castor or truck-wheel placed at the back of 
the harrow at B, to facilitate, its removal from one field to 
•. In putting this implement together, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
the bolts of the iron frame, and 5 that of the 
; the sword, R t connects the axle and beam, and at 
le is locked upon the axle. The rake behind 
to the frame by t 

inches long, of which the ci 



the pole. The hones draw from a 



the pole by commcn plough chains, the back-weight of the 
carnage resting on their common cart-saddles by means 
of an apparatus such a* is used in curricle*. On the fore 
part of the carriage i* hung a horixontal circular cutter, 
surmounted by a drum, the blade of the cutter projecting 
inches beyond the periphery of the lower end of the 
drum. When the carriage is moving forward, a rapid ro- 



of the 




6, the scythe A B E, the 
ipartis 



cutter projects beyond tlio carriage-wheels on i 
so as to cut a breadth sufficient to allow the car 
horses to pass along without risk of treading dow 
cut corn, i lie corn being cut by the rapid motion of the 
and die broad part at A 4 inches ; at a there i* cutter, the lower ends rest upon the blade of the < 
loop through which tlie fore finger is passed, and the upper parts coming in contact with the dru 
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whole 14 carried round, ami thrown off in a regular row at 
the iide of the machine. The lower ends taking the 
V^T^ ground first, the head* fall outwards, the stalks ' 
ralleltoeach oth 
of motion of the 
rows, 



the heads fall outwards, the stalks lying pa- 
other, and at nearly a right angle to the line 
Jie machine. The corn lying thus in regular 
by the hand, or by a 
nent, and is bound in 



Fig. 2. A, the frame of the carriage, made of oak or 
rong wood, and put firmly together by bed-bolta 
screwed into the cross bars II. C, the pole, made fast to 
the cross bars. D, a cross bar, at the extremity of the 
pole, from which the horses pull ; this bar is ot iron, in 
order to give sufficient weight on the horses' becks. E, 
the carriage-wheels, 5 feet in diameter, and 6 inches broad 
in the tread. F, the cutter, 5 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
composed of six segments bolted to an iron ring, 1| inch 
broad and | inch thick, which ring is connected to the 
foot of the upright spindle by the cross arms, G. — Fig. 0 
shows one ot these segments on a larger scale : a is of 
hard wood, 8$ inches broad and 1 inch thick ; 6 6 are of 
German steel, and of a scythe temper, 34 inches broad, 
and i inch thick at the back ; they overlap the wood, td 
which they are rivcttcd, 1J Inch, their upper side being 
flush with the wood ; d, holes through which (he ring-bolts 
pass. Fig. 5 is a transverse section of fig. 6. — H, fig. 2, 
a conical drum of slight tin-plate or basket-work, whose 
lower periphery is 5 inches within the edge of the cutter, 
but whose upper periphery extends as far as that of the 
cutter. This drum is two feet deep, connected to the 
same ring with the cutter below, and to the spindle above 
by another ring, with four arms. The drum is covered 
on the outside with canvass, on which perpendicular strips 
of soft rope are sewed, being one inch thick, and three or 
four inches apart: these give sufficient friction to carry 
round the cut corn, whilst, from their softness, they have 
no tendency to shake or thresh it. The horses arc yoked 
to the cross bar, D, by common plough-chains. The 
breeching-chains are linked to the draught-chains, and a 
breast -chain, which passes through a ring made fast to the 
hamet, is drawn up to an eye at N. Fig. 4 is an inside view 
of the naves of the carriage-wheels; a, a tranverse section of 
the axle ; b, a ratch-wheel, made fast on the square of the 
axle ; e, catches, movable on pivots, made fast to the nave ; 
d, slight springs to keep the catches in gear. By this 
means the wheels carry the axle in revolution with them 
when the carriage is moved forward, but move round 
upon it when the carriage is drawn in a contrary direc- 
tion. This construction is necessary to facilitate the 
turning of the machine. The axle moves in two cast-iron 
seats with caps, on which the frame of the carriage rests. 
A wheel, O (fig. 2), of 24 teeth of l .| inch pitch, works 
into an intermediate wheel of the same dimensions. This 
wheel is in gear of a pinion of 12 teeth, fast on the end 
of the cross shaft Q. At the centre of this shaft, two 
bevelled wheels, R, with long sockets, are fitted loose. 
These wheels have each 28 teeth of 1£ inch pitch : in the 
bosom of these is a double reversing catch, which will be 
best explained by reference to fig. 3, which is a longitudinal 
section of the cross shaft with the wheels and catch ; 
a, the shaft ; b, the pinion ; r, the bevelled wheels, R, of 
fig. 2, having long sockets fitted loose on the shaft; d, a 
double catch, which is movable longitudinally on the shaft, 
but fa carried in revolution with it, by means of the fea- 
ther, c, upon the shaft, fitted into a corresponding groove 
in the catch. This catch can be put into gear of either 
of the wheels at pleasure, by means of die lever, i (fig. 2), 
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on a stool at T, and kept to its place when set, Agrfcul- 

by notches in an iron stand at U. Both of the wheel* are jure, 
constantly in gear of a pinion of 14 teeth, V (fig. V), K 
and / (fig. 3). By thus reversing the gearing, the cutter 
and drum can be made to revolve to the right or left, 
and consequently will throw the cut corn to either side 
of the machine at pleasure. On the opposite end of 
the shaft, W (fig. 2), on which the pinion V is feted, fa a 
bevelled wheel X of 28 teeth, in gear of a pinkm of 
14 teeth on the upright axle, (fig. 7 and 8). The 
velocity fa so raised by these wheels and pinions, that 
the cutter makes 128 revolutions per minute when the 
machine moves at the rate of .2} miles per hour, the 
edge of the cutter passing through 32 feet per second. 
The upright spindle, shown in fig. 1 and 8, has three 
bearings, one in a brass bush fixed in an iron stay-frame, 
b i a second bearing in a wooden bush with a cap on the 
front of the cross bar at e; and a third in a socket rest- 
ing on the small wheels, d. These wheels serve to keep 
the cutter always at an equal height from the ground. 
The particular construction of these wheels, with that of 
the frame and socket, will be better understood by refer- 
ence to fig. 7 and 8 Fig. 8, a perpendicular section of 
the foot of the upright spindle and socket | a, the spindle ; 
b, the socket ; e, a groove in the spindle, into which the 
points of two screw pins, d, passing through the sides of 
the socket, are fitted. These are necessary to keep the 
spindle in its place, and to bear up the wheels when the 
spindle is raised. Fig. 7 fa a bird's-eye view of the wheels 
and carriage, with a transverse section of the socket and 
spindle ; a, the wheels, 14 inches in diameter, and 3 inches 
broad ; b, the axle, to which fa fastened an iron frame, e, 
movable on a pivot on the point of the iron bar,/ and m 
a socket at t; the bar /is one inch square, having a long 
ruff at g, which fa turned and fitted to the eye, e, of the 
socket, fig. 8. The bar fa bent so as to pass close under 
the cutter, and runs up to the pole. This bar fa necessary 
to relieve the point of the upright spindle of the resistance 
opposed to the wheels in moving along. The cutter can 
be placed higher or lower on the spindle, so as to cut the 
straw to any height, by means of a series of holes through 
the spindle ; ping passing through holt s in the sockets of 
the arms, ana the most suitable of the series. The cutter 
can also be screwed to any height from the ground, from 
two- to eighteen inches, by means of an iron lever, on the 
point of which is a brass socket, in which the upright 
spindle run*, and on which it rests. The lever is hung by 
an iron chain passing over a pulley at / and joining two 
iron rods at k, which connect it with a screw box, I, which 
is moved backwards and forwards, by turning round the 
screw, at. To the end of this screw fa connected an iron 
rod, which runs along the upper side of the pole to a bear- 
ing at A. At the end of this rod fa a winch, o, of 9 
inches radius, by which the person who guides the machine 
can turn round the screw, and so raise or lower the cut- 
ter at pleasure. This fa principally of use to raise the 
cutter when passing over a deep furrow, or in going from 
one field to another. P is a hollow piece of wood put upon 
the end of the rod, hy which the man holds with one hand 
when guiding the machine. In most cases the cutters 
will cut \ of an acre without requiring to be sharpened, 
which can be done in two minutes by a common scythe- 
stone, two of which are conveniently carried in two 
leather pockets, q, fig. 2. When it fa necessary to go with 
the machine to a distance, the upright spindle, with the 
drum and cutter, arc taken from their place, and placed 
on the top of the carriage ; and the small wheels are 
drawn close up to the cross bar. The draught bar, D, fa 
taken from the end of the pole and placed near the frame 
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The hones arc turned to draw from it, 
travel any distance, and over any 

Platb IX. 



AgricuJ- of the 
lure. an (] can 
road*. 



Threshing- Fig. 1. Plan of a Tkrtshing-Mathine, to be driven by 
machine water, or by four horses occasionally when there is not a 
w.irt«l hy octant supply of water, with the new-invented appara- 
' * tus for y ok ing "horses. 

A, the perpendicular axle (see A, fig. 2), in which are 
fixed the arms or levers D, that carry the great wheel 
B ; and upon these arms are fixed the limbers, by which 
the cattle pull the machine when threshing. No. I and 
2 represent two frames fixed in the axle A, and support- 
ed bv the arms D ; upon these frames are placed the two 
shilling-blocks, as 3 4 and 5 6, which have liberty to move 
or slide, either inwards to the axle or outwards from it. 
In each of these shifting-blocks are placed two running 
sheeves or whorlcs. F h, an endless chain or rope, which 
passes over the two sheeves that arc placed in the shift- 
ing-blocks at the ends 4 and 5. By this chain the two 
blocks are so connected, that if the one is pulled outwards 
from the axle A, the other is pulled inwards alternately. 
15 and 15 are two sheeves, by which the chain F F is kept 
clear of the axle A when turning round. Y Y are two 
ropes that pass over the sheeves which are placed in the 
shifting-blocks at their ends 3 and 0 : upon each end of 
these ropes is fastened a small block, in which are placed 
the running sheeves 7, 8, 9, 10, and over these sheeves 
pass the double ropes, by which the horses pull when 
working this machine, a, b, c, d, e,f, and g, h, represent 
the limbers or ears, fixed by screw-bolts on the arms 
D D D D (see D D D in fig. 2), and in each of these 
ears are placed two running sheeves, by which the ropes 
are conveyed to the line of draught (sec 1 and 2 in fig. 2); 
each horse is yoked to the ends of the chains or ropes, 
as at 11, 12, 13, and 14, these ropes passing over the 
sheeves 7, 8, 9, 10, which turn on their axis. By this 
means the draught will always press the collars equully 
upon tin.- horses shoulders; ana though they are walk- 
ing in a circle, yet the strains of the draught must press 
fairly or equally on their shoulders, without twisting their 
body to cither side. This advantage cannot be obtain- 
ed in the common way of yoking horses in a threshing- 
machine, unless the draught-chains on each side of the 
horse he made in exact proportion in length to the dia- 
meter of the circle in which he walks, or the chain next 
to the centre of the walk made a little shorter than the 
one farthest from it, which is often neglected ; but in this 
way of yoking the horses the strain of the draught will 
naturally press equally on his shoulders when pulling, 
which of course must be less severe on the animal when 
walking in a circle. 

Thus, the draught-chains, or ropes, being all connected 
by means of the endless chain F F, and the shifting blocks, 
with their sheeves, having liberty to move cither inwards to 
the axle A, or recede from it, it is apparent, that if one of the 
horses relax, the other horse will immediately press the col- 
lar hard to his shoulders, and excite him to exertion. For 
instance, if the horse hooked to the draught-chains at 12 
were to relax, then the one yoked at 14 would instantly take 
up his chain, and pull the collar close to his shoulders ; so 
that the horse at 12 must either exert himself or be pulled 
backward. And, supposing the horses at 12 and 14 were 
both to relax, then the exertions of the homs at 11 and 
13 would immediately pull the shifting block from 5 to- 
wards 3, and of course press the collars hard on the 
horses at 12 and 14, which would tend to drag them back- 



ward, and by this means push them to exertion. Thus, 

the horses being all connected by the draught-chains and 
shifting-blocks, their exertions are all united completely 
round the circle, so as to form one power applied to the 
machine, instead of as many independent powers as there 
are horses employed when yoked in the common way. 
It may sometimes be convenient to employ fewer horses 
than the whole number of which the machine admits. 
This is easily accomplished ; for example, were the horse 
at 12 to be left out, then the two chains must be fastened 
or tied to the cars <■ •/, and thus the horse at 1 2 is left out of 
the circle, whilst the horses at 11, 13, and 14, are never- 
theless still united, so as to make one combined power 
act on the machine. This apparatus is the invention of 
Walter Samuel, an ingenious blacksmith at Kiddry, in 
the county of Linlithgow. C C C C C C represent the pil- 
lars which support the large cross-beams V V V V, and roof 
of the course in which the horses walk when working this 
machine. B B represent the great wheel, fastened on the 
arms D D D D, that turns the pinion 16, which is fixed on 
one end of the horizontal axle E E, its other end having 
on it a toothed wheel near 21, that drives the pinion 18, 
placed upon the axle Q, on which axle is also fixed the 
wheel 19, to turn the pinion 20, which is fixed upon the 
gudgeon or pivot of the threshing-drum : by this means 
motion is conveyed from the great wheel to the drum. 
21 represents a wheel fixed on the axle E, to drive the 
wheel 22, placed on the iron spindle S, on which spindle 
is fastened the wheel 23, to turn the wheel 24, placed 
upon the axle of the straw-shaker P ; and on the pivot of 
the straw-shaker O is fixed the wheel 25, turned by tike 
wheel 22; in this way, both straw-shakers are driven 
round when the machine is at work. 30 represents a 
small wheel fixed on the gudgeons of the axle U, to drive 
the wheel 31, that turns the wheel 32, which wheel i« 
fixed on the iron spindle R, having on its end at L a 
socket, that takes in a square on the gudgeon in one of 
the feeding-rollers, by which means they are turned 
round. These rollers are generally made of cast-metal, 
the circumference of the one being smooth, and of the 
other fluted, or having small teeth its whole length, in 
order to keep hold of the unthrcshed corn ; and as they 
revolve on their pivots, they feed the grain regularly for- 
ward, to receive the strokes from the threshers, by which 
the corn is detached from the straw. T T represent the 
axle on which is fixed the water-wheel 27; and upon 
the circumference of this wheel are placed the segments 
28, to drive the wheel 29, which is fastened on the axle 
E E ; by this means motion is conveyed from the water- 
wheel to the threshing part of the machine. M, the 
board or platform on which the unthreshed corn is spread, 
and introduced between the feeding-roller L L, which 
conveys it to the threshers. N, the threshing-drum ; 
O, P, the two straw-shakers ; and G G, H H, the frame 
that supports the feeding-rollers, threshing-drum, and 
straw -shakers. K K represent part of the barn walls or 
mill-house ; U U, the joists of the floor on which the 
threshing part of the machine is placed. (See Q Q in 
Fig. 2.) XX are windows in the side wall to light the 
house. 

Fig. 2. Elevation of the tame Machine. — A A represent 
the perpendicular axle or shaft, in which are fixed the 
arms or levers D D D, that carry the great wheel, and by 
which the cattle draw when working in this machine. 
Upon these arms are also fixed the ears or hanging 
pieces, in each of which arc placed two running sheeves, 
as 3, 4, 6, 9, 10 ; and over these sheeves pass the ropes 
or chains, having on their ends the eyes c e e e e, to 
which the collar chains of the cattle ore hooked. E E 
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represent two frames, fixed on the axle A, and amis D D ; 
upon these frames are placed the two shifting blocks F F. 
'(See 3, 4, 5, 6, in fig. 1.) B B represent the great wheel, 
fastened u[>on the arms D I) D (see B B, in lig. 1); this 
wheel turns the wheel 1 1, which is fixed u|x>n the horizon- 
tal uxle H; and on this axle is likewise fixed a wheel, 
to turn the wheel 13, placed on the axle K. ; on which 
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easily be placed at a greater or less distance from the AgricsU- 
beaters of the drum. K represents a cover of thin, , 




axle is also fastened the wheel 14, tu drive the pinion 15, 

hlng-dn 

16 represents a wheel fastened on the gudgeon of the 



is fixed at F on the pivot of the threshi 



boards, which inclose the threshing-drum 
low ; L M are the covers that inclose the 
•bore, and below the shakers are placed the 
OPR. that allow the grain and chaff to pass down 
the hopper O It, into the fanners U V, by which they ire 
separated : the clean corn running out at the opening X, 



K. to turn the intermediate wheel 17, that drive* the wheel 
18. which is fixed upon the iron spindle M, connected 
with the pivot in one of the feeding rollers, by which 
means the rollers are driven round. K, the threshing- 
drum ; S, the straw-shakers ; L\ the searce, through which 
the grain and chaff pass down the hopper V, into the fan- 




new, by which the one is separated from the other, the 
clean grain running down T, and the lighter sort at X, 
while the chnff is blown backward. W represents the fans, 



represents the fans, 
which arc inclosed in a box of thin boards. (See V, in fig. 3.) 
There is a sheeve or whorle fastened on the gudgeon F 
of the threshing-drum R ; from this sheeve rwsM?s the 
belt or band 14, over the sheeve 24, which is fixed upon 
the iron spindle Y, attached to tin- axle of the fans W : 
by this means the fans arc driven with such velocity as to 
blow all the chaff and light refuse away from the grain. 

19 represents the water-wheel, placed on the axle G G: 
upon the circumference of this wheel are fixed the toothed 
segments 20, that turn the wheel XI, which is fastened 
on the axle II; so that motion is by this means carried 
from the wutcr-wheel lo the thrcshmg-drum ; and when 
there is not a mil dent quantity of water, then the horses 
can be applied to drive the machine. In this case the 
frame or bearer that carries the wheel 19, must cither be 
dropt a little down, so as its teeth may be clear of the 
wheel 21. or else one of the segments 20 taken off, to al- 
low the wheel 21 to run freely. 'But when there is plenty of 
water for turning the machinery, then the wheel 11 must 
be raised up clear of the wheel B, which is easily done by 
turning round the screw-holts 25, and raising the bearer 
26 a little upwards, until the teeth of the wheel 1 1 be 
fully clear of the wheel B, so as it may revolve freely 
when the wheel 21 is turned, by the teeth of the segments 

20 acting upon its teeth. Thus the threshing may be 
carried on without interruption, either with water or 
horses separately, or a small quantity of water mav be ap- 
plied to assist the horses at nnv time, when n Mifficicnt 
supply of water cannot be obtained. O O, part of the 
barn-wull ; F, the building that supports the frame, and 
one end of the axle which carries the water-wheel. 
Z Z Z Z represent the pillars that support the great 
beams and roof of the circle in which the horses walk 
when working the machine. 

Fig. 3. Nation of the tame Machine. — A A represent 
tile water-wheel ; and B, cast-metal segments fixed on its 
circumference, having teeth to turn the wheel No. 2 (see 
20 and 21, fig. 2); and upon the same axle is fixed the 
wheel No. 3, that drives the wheel No. 4, on the axle of 
which is fastened the wheel No. 5, that turns a pinion 
placed upon the axle of the threshing-drum. (See 14 and 
15 in fig. 2.) C represents the board upon which the 
unthresned corn is spread, and introduced between the 
feeding-rollers, to receive the strokes from the thresh- 
ers or beaters, which are fixed upon the arms of the 
threshing-drum. ( i represents the two straw-shakers. 
(See O and P in fig. 1.) II H are two screw-bolts, that, 
when turned round the slider in which the pivots of the 
feeding-roller revolve, are moved either inward to the 
threshing-drum or outward from it, and of course can 
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cods the pivots of the I 
revolve. T reprcsei 
falling into the wheel a little before the centre, turns it 
round, and falls off near Z, where the float-boards begin to 
ascend. Thus, the wheel is turned round by the weight 
of the water in the buckets, on nearly one-half of its cir- 
cumference ; the ascending buckets, on the other half of 
the wheel, being quite empty, give very little resistance to 
its motion. 

Viewafa Threshing- Machine worked by horses or wind. Threshing. 
Fig. 4.— ^Elevation of the tower, and machinery of tn e m "£ liDe h 
wind power for turning a threshing-machine; with a £°r»Mor 

Erofile of the machinery, with barn or mill-house, and £^ ° 
orse-course or shed, adjoining. A A represent the 
perpendicular axle that supports the arms or levers 
B B B B, to which the cattle are attached when work- 
ing the machine. UDdd are cars, or hanging pieces 
of wood, fixed upon the arms B with screw-bolts. E 
represents a frame fixed upon these arms. On this 
frame are placed the shilling blocks F and I, each of them 
containing two running sheeves, over which passes the 
chain or rope G G, and connects the blocks together. In 
the shifting block I is placed a sheeve, over which passes 
the chain or rope that goes over the sheeves K k 1.1. 
and MLL, placed in the ears d d. Likewise in the shift- 
ing-block F is placed a sheeve, and over it goes the chain 
or rope which passes on the sheeves M M and N N. By 
this means all the chains by which the cuttle pull arc di- 
rected to the line of draught. F F F F represent props 
or supports, to prevent the arms B, and the great wheel 
C C, from being pressed downwards by the strains to 
which they are exposed when the machine is threshing. 
Q is a bolster or block of wood, and into it is fixed a cod 
of brass, in which the lower or foot gudgeon of the axle A 
turns. It R It are pillars that support the large beams, 
and roof S S S, of the horse-course. C C represent the 
great wheel, fixed upon the arms It B I) D; and on this 
wheel are fastened cast-metal segments, having teeth to 
drive the wheel No. 2, which is fixed on the horizontal 
axle T T ; and upon this axle is also fastened the wheel 
No. 3, to turn the pinion No. 4, which is placed on the 
pivot of the threshing-drum: 5 and 6 arc wheels that turn 
the feeding-rollers. U represents the thresh ing-drum, 
W the straw-shaker, and X the hopper that conveys the 
com into the fanners No. 7, by which it is separated from 
the refuse, the clean grain running out at Y, the light 
or small at Z, whilst the chaff is blown backwards. No. 
9, a sheeve fixed upon the axle of the threshing-drum ; 
and over this sheeve goes a band or rope, that extends to 
the sheeve No. 10, which is fixed on the axle of the fan- 
ners ; and by this means the fans ore turned round with 
such velocity as to separate the chaff from the grain. No. 
12 represents a wheel fastened on the threshing-drum 
axle, to turn the wheel No. 13, by which the straw-shak- 
ers are driven. 17 and IB represent the side-walls of the 
barn, and 19 the roof. 

A A represent the arms of the vans, and X X the 
frames in which the pivots of the cylinders turn when th« 
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•ails are either spread out or rolled up ; B the shaft or 
axle on which the arms of the vans are fixed ; and upon 
this axle is also fastened the wheel No. 1, to turn the 
wheel No. 2, which is fixed on the perpendicular axle C ; 
aad upon this axle is likewise placed the wheel No, S, to 
turn the wheel No. 4, which is fixed on the axle D D, 
having upon its gudgeon at £ a coupling or shifting-box, 
that connects it with the pivot of the threshing-drum 
when the machine is driven by the wind ; and by the box 
having liberty to shift, the one axle can easily be detached 
from the other when the horse-power is to be applied. 
No. 5 represents a sheeve or whorle, placed on the axle 
C ; and over this sheeve goes the rope or band Y, that 
passes over the sheeve No. 6, which is fixed upon the 
iron spindle Z : by this means the bolls in the frame 
are driven round. This frame, having movable joints at 
F F F, has liberty to yield ; so that when, the wind is very 
strong, the vans of course must move with too great ve- 
locity, and be apt to break some part of the machine. 
But by this quick motion the balls are thrown out- 
wards from the spindle Z, by which the teethed rod G 
it pulled downwards, and turns the wheel No. 8, upon the 
axle of which is fixed a pinion, that drives the wheel No. 9 ; 
and upon iu axle is fixed the pinion No. 10. This pinion 
act* on the teeth of an iron rod, that goes through a hole 
in the centre of the axle B, to N ; this rod having teeth 
also at M, which act on the teeth of the segments P P M, 
that have liberty to move on their pivots at K, so that 
when the rod M is pushed by the pinion either outward 
or inward, the segments PPM are likewise moved for- 
wards or backwards ; and as one end of the iron rods P P 
is hooked to these segments, and their other ends attach- 
ed to the frames X X, by this means the frames are moved 
either inward to the axle B or outwards from it ; and as 
the pivota of the cylinders on which the sails are rolled 
turn in these frames, of course they are either rolled on or 
off, according to the strength of the wind or velocity of 
the vans. H H represent a small van, which turns the 
large ones to lace the wind. No. 1 1 is a pinion, fixed on 
the axle of the small vans, to drive the whocl No. 12, 
which is placed upon one end of an iron spindle, having on 
its other end the pinion No. 13, to turn the wheel No. 14, 
fixed on an axle, upon which is also placed a pinion at 16, 
that acts on the teeth of the segments, which are fixed on 
the dead frame 16 and 16, which is placed on the top of 
the tower. Q Q, the moving frame that carries the vans 
and wheels ; If represents friction-rollers, on which the 
neck of the wind-shaft revolves; S S, walls of the tower; 
T, a door ; U U U V, windows to light the tower . V, the 
upper floor ; \V, the middle floor, and bearer, in which the 
lower gudgeon of the axle C turns when the machine is 
at work. 

Fig. 6. Section of the threshing part of the Machine. — 
A represents the board upon which the unthreshed 
grain is spread, and introduced between the feeding- 
rollers B; C C represent one end of the drum, with 
die threshers or beaters D D D D fixed upon the ex- 
tremity of its arms; EEEK the shaker that receives 
the straw from the tlireshing-drum, and conveys it to the 
ahaker F F F F, by which it is thrown down the sloping 
scarce Z, either on the low floor or upon a sparred rack, 
which moves on rollers turned by the machine, and by 
this means is conveyed into the straw-shed, or else into 
the barn-yard. The scarce L is placed below the thresh- 
ing-drum, while iu circular motion throws out the straw 
at an opening G, into the straw-shaker E, which conveys 
it to the sluikcr F; at the same time the chaff and grain 
pass down through a scarce or sparred rack, P, into 
the hopper Q, which conveys it into the fanners B S, 



by which the corn is separated from the chaff, the clean 
grain running out at the opening V, and the chaff or any 
light refuse blown out at U by the rapid motion of the 
fans, which are driven by a band or rope. T U, from a 
sheeve placed upon the axle of the threshing-drum, and 
passing over the sheeve 7, fixed upon the pivot of the 
fans. (Sec 9 and 10 in fie. 4.) X X is part of the aide- 
wall of the barn or mill-house ; Y Y, the loft or floor 
whereon the frame is placed ; and in this frame are fixed 
cods or bushes of brass, in which the pivots of the thresb- 
-shaker revolve; 8 and 8 are door 
9 and 9 are 



in the 



sures 



ing-drum and straw- 
is the side-wall of the barn ; 
side-wall, to light the house. 

Figs. 6 and 7. The Odometer. 

The wheel A is made of light iron, and 
yards in circumference, being divided by si 
feet. One spoke must be painted white. 

The handle B is divided at C like a fork, and emhraces 
each end of the axis by its elasticity. Through the axis 
is a hole, into which the end H of the way-wiser fits, and 
is held fast by a nut D. 

The way-wiser consists of a frame F G, F being hol- 
low to receive a perpetual screw H, a part of which is 
visible near the index M. At the other end of the screw 
is a nut I, which keeps it in its place. The screw turns 
two brass concentric cogged wheels K and L ; K conceals 
the scale of L, except where a piece is cut out. leaving an 
index at the beginning of the scale of K, and which, in 
the drawing, points to 78 of L. 

The scale of K is numbered towards the left, and that 
of L to the right. 

The wheel K has 100 cogs or teeth, and L 101 ; con- 
sequently, as the same endless screw turns both wheels, 
it is evident that when K has made a complete revolution 
of 100 teeth, L will also have made a revolution of 100 
teeth ; and the index of K will point to 1 of L, because L. 
has 101 teeth. After a second revolution, it will point to 
2. and so on ; the number it points to marking the num- 
ber of revolutions, each revolution showing 100 turns of 
the iron wheel A 

Accordingly, A measures six feet, or 1 turn; K 100 
tiroes 6 feet, or 600 feet, or 1 revolution ; and L 101 times 
600 feet, or 60,600 feet, equal to nearly 1 1 \ English miles, 
the range of the instrument. 

880 turns of this wheel make a mile. 

It is advisable always to commence with the way-wiser 
set at 0 or zero. To do this, take out the screw in the 
centre, when the brass wheels K and L can both be set 
at sere, and the screw replaced Set the wheel A upon 
the ground, with the white spoke undermost, and fix the 
way-w 
observa- 
nt £. 

At any period of measuring, you can tell exactly how 
far you have gone, and proceed without again setting the 
way-wiser at 0. 

Suppose, as in the drawing, the spoke No. 3 at the 
ground, the index M pointing at 36 of K, and the index 
of K pointing at 78 of L ; then the distance measured 
is 7826 turns of A and two feet: and as A measures two 
yards, 7826 X 2 = 15662 yards, to which add the two 

In reading off, particular care should be taken always to 
read the large figures (via. those on the wheel L) first, and 
afterwards to add the small figures (via. those on the wheel 
K) ; and if the figures on k amount to less than 10, a 0 
must be prefixed, so that K shall always show two figures: 
for instance, L being at 46, and K at '*, the sum is 4604. 
The easiest way to guard against error, is to read 46 and 



•wiser into the wheel by means of the nut D, always 
jrving to put it on the left side, as shown in the | " 
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add the word hundred ; thin, forty-six hundred and four, if the different wheels ire fixed upon their axles in such a Afpnd. 
and not four thousand six hundred and four. position that the teeth will not correspond, or form lines 



The 1 }"*'ends of the spring 

moraeter. y o)(e{) q jg „ gma yj ^ w ^ one of j te endg 

on a round axis D, and the other end E pushes round the 
index F, which points out the number of atones (of 14 
lbs.) on the index plate G. 



Fig. a— Veitch'a Dynamomtttr. A B represent the two parallel to the axes, and then no piece of bone can escape 
da of the spring to which the plough and horses are without being broken by some of the teeth. The bones 
ked, C is a small bar with one of its ends tumine tight which have passed through the rollers slide down the bv 



Plate X. 



Fig. 1 and 2 are two elevations of a 
st oeing taxen in iront, to snow tnc 
tigth ot the rollers, and fig. 8 at the end, to show the 
the rollers. The water-wheel, A A, 
is represented as being of the over-shot kind ; it is in- 
cluded between the two walls, B B, upon the top of which, 
the pivots or gudgeons of its axis are supported in brass 
bearings. A square formed on the end of one of the gud- 
geons is received into a square socket at the end of the 
connecting axis, D, which communicates the motion to the 
lowest, F, of the two rollers, the latter having a similar 
square on the end of its axis, to be received into the 
socket at the end of the connecting axis, D. The rollers 
are supported by a wooden frame, G G. Two iron frames, 
H H, are bolted down upon it, having grooves or open- 
ings in them, of nearly the whole length, to receive the 
brasses for the pivots of the rollers, as shown in fig. 8. 
At the upper ends of these grooves are screws, A A, by 
which the rollers can be made to act at a greater or leas 
distance from each other, as the sire of the bones which are 
to peas through them may require. Two pinions, * A are 
placed upon the ends of the axles of the two rollers, and 
by their teeth acting together, they compel the two rol- 
lers to accompany each other. The surfaces of the rol- 
lers are filled with indentations and strong teeth, which 
penetrate and break the banes to pieces. This is accom- 
plished bv employing separate cast-iron wheels, placed 
aide by side upon an axis, to compose the rollers ; the 
wheels have coarse teeth, similar to those of a saw or 
ratchct>whccl ; each wheel of the lower roller, F, is an 
inch thick, and they are placed at distances of an inch 
and a half asunder, having circles of hard wood or iron 
placed between them, which are two inches less in diame- 
ter. Thus the v leave grooves between the toothed wheels, 
winch have the effect of rendering the teeth upon the sur- 
face of the roller insulated. The wheels of the opposite 
roller, K, arc 1^ inch wide, and the spaces between them 
only 1 inch ; and the two are so situated with respect to 
each otber, that the teeth upon one are opposite to the 
spares between the teeth ot the other, as is clearly ex- 
plained by the figure. A hopper, 1 1, is fixed above the 
machine, over the rollers, and into this the bones arc filled, 
so that they rest upon the two rollers, and are drawn in 
bv their motion, the teeth penetrating and breaking every 
piece, however large or solid it may be. The bones should 
be supplied rather gradually to the machine at first, to 
avoid choking it, and the rollers should then be adjusted 
to a considerable distance asunder ; but when the bones 
have once passed through in this way, the rollers are 
screwed closer by the screws, A A, and the fragments 
ground a second time. This will generally be found suffi- 
cient, as it is not advisable to reduce the bones to a state 
of extreme division. The pinions must have deep cogs, 
to enable them to take deep hold of each other, when the 
rollers are set at only half an inch distance to grind fine, 
and without the cogs being liable to slip when the centres 
" so far as to leave a space of 1 inch, or I J 

of the • 



board, 

•11 the stock of 

them up in a 
to the hopper, to be ground a 

Fig. 3. A Mackint for grinding 
the cylinder covered with tin-plates, 
and the 



the bottom in a large heap, 
is thus coarsely broken, a 




are separated, I 
inch, between 



•—A, a Machine 
holes, so as *" r K" na - 

to leave a rough surface, in the same manner as the g™-£*>*^ 
ters used for nutmegs, &c. but the holes in this are larger. 
This cylinder is situate beneath a hopper, B, into which 
the potatoes arc thrown, and thence admitted into a kind 
of trough, C, where they are forced against the cylinder, 
which, as it revolves, grinds the potatoes to a pulp. Mo- 
tion is given to the machine by a handle fixed upon the 
end of the axis of the grating cylinder, A ; and on the oppo- 
site extreimt y of this axis is a fly-wheel, D, to regulate 
and etpmli/e the movement. The potatoes, when put into 
the hopper, peas by their weight upon the top of the cy- 
linder ; and, as it revolves, they arc in part grated away. 
On one side of the lower part of the hopper is an opening, 
dosed or opened, more or less at pleasure, by a slider, d ; 
and the degree of opening which this has regulates the 
passage of the potatoes from the hopper into the trough, 
C. This is as wide as the length of the cylinder, and has 
a concave board, It. fitted into it, which slides backwards 
and forwards by the action of levers, a, fixed to an axis ex- 
tended across the frame of the machine ; and a lever, N, is 
fixed upon this axis, and carries a weight which acts upon 
the board, K, by means of the levers, to force or press for- 
wards the potatoes contained in the trough C against the 
cylinder, and complete the grating of them into a pulp. 
The tin-plate covering the cylinder is of course pierced 
from the inside outwards, ami the bur or rough edge left 
round each hole forms an excellent rasping surface. 

Fig. 4. A Potato-Seoop. — A, the end of the handle, PoUto- 
having a round stem, which passes through a piece of me- scoop, 
tal, D, and has then a semicircular knife or cutter, E, fixed 
to it. This is sharp on both edges, and turns upon a pi- 
vot, fitted in a similar piece of brass to D, which, as well 
as the latter, is formed nut of a piece of plate, B C. 
This forms a shield to hold the instrument firm upon the 
potato, by placing the thumb of the left hand upon the 
shield, B C, and pressing the points of D into the root, 
which is grasped in the hand ; then, by turning the handle 
half round with the right hand, the semicircular knife 
makes a sweep, and cuts out a piece or set, which is a 
segment of a small sphere. Fig. 5 is an end view of the 
shield, B C, and the knife, K, also the piece of brass, D, 
placed upon the surface of a potato, F, in which the dotted 
line F G shows the piece the knife will cut out by its mo- 
tion. Tlie only attention necessary in the use of this tool 
is, that it be placed upon the potato, with the eye or 
part from whence the shoot springs in the centre of the 
semicircle of the knife, when it is laid flat upon the rook 
The advantage of this scoop, besides that it is very quick 
in its operation, is. that the pieces, being all of one exact 
size, which is about one inch diameter, they can be planted, 
by a bean-burrow or drill-machine, with much less la- 
bour and more accuracy than by the hand. 

Fig. 6. A Mac/iine for letti&ng Ixmd. — D, a pole to wh ich Machine 
the horses or oxen are harnessed, jointed to the axle-tree, J? r 
E, of a pair of low wheels, A A. Into this axle-tree are""' ' 
■tised two long side-pieces, G G, terminating in handles, 
inclined to these long or upper side- 
H H, are jointed by cross pieces, 
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I by strong side-boards. The machine has 
no bottom ; its back part, F, is strongly attached to an axle 
A f C ; to the bottom of this back-board, the back or scraper 
' lunv P*rt» °«* » strong iron frame, a, a, is firmly screwed, as 
t shown in fig. 7, and the front ends of the slide-iron, b (>, 
turning up, pass easily through mortises in the upper side- 
pieces, G, where, by means of pins, the inclination of the 
and of the back-board can be adjusted within 

I soil to be le- 
osened by 
to collect 
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and force before it, until the machine arrives at the place 



veiled, and the mass V earth previously 
ploughing, which the back-board is intend. 



where it is intended to be deposited. Here, by lifting up 
the hinder part of the machine by means of its handles, 



Agricul- 
lure 



Agriajen- 
tum. 



are left on the ground, and the machine pro 
to a fresh hillock. 
Plate XI. The names of the different figures, and it Turn. 
the divisions of fig. 5, being marked on the engraving itself, 
no further explanation can be necessary. 

Plates XII. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. are sufficiently 
explained in the chapter on Live Stock, from which the 
" to these plates. 



AGRIGAN, or Island of St Francis Xavier, one of the 
l or Marianne Islands. It is 50 miles in circum- 
, is very mountainous, and has a volcano in it ; si- 
in long. 146. E. lat. 19. 4. N. 
AGRIGENTUM, in Ancient Geography, a city of Si- 
cily, part of the site of which is now occupied by a town 
called Girgenti, from the old name. See Girgbxti. 
According to ancient authors, Dcdalus, the most famous 
mechanician of fabulous antiquity, fled to this spot for 
protection against Minos, and built many wonderful edi- 
fices for Cocnlus, king of the island. Long after his flight, 
the people of Gela sent a colony hither 000 years before 
the birth, of Christ, and, from the name of a neighbour- 
ing stream, called the new city Acragat, whence the Ro- 
mans formed the word Agrigentvm. These Greeks con- 
verted the ancient abode of the Siculi into a citadel to 
guard the magnificent city which they erected on the 
hillocks below. An advantageous situation, a free govern- 
ment with all its happy effects, and an active commercial 
spirit, exalted their commonwealth to a degree of riches 
and power unknown to the other Greek settlements, Sy- 
racuse alone excepted. But the prosperity of Agrigentum 
appears to have been but of short duration, and tyranny 
soon destroyed its liberties. Phalaris was the first who 
reduced it to slavery. His name is familiar to most 
readers on account of his cruelty, and the brazen bull in 
which he tortured his enemies. See Phalaris. Pha- 
laris met with the common fate of tyrants, and after his 
death the Agrigcntincs enjoyed tJicir liberty for 150 
years : at the expiration of which term Thcro usurped the 
sovereign authority. The moderation, justice, and valour 
of this prince preserved him from opposition while living, 
and have rescued his memory from the obloquy of poste- 
rity. He joined his son-in-law Gelo, king of Syracuse, in 
a war against the Carthaginians; in the course of which 
victory attended all his steps, and Sicily saw herself for a 
time delivered from her African oppressors. Soon after 
his decease, his son Thrasydeus was deprived of the dia- 
dem, and Agrigentum restored to her old democratical 
government. Ducetius next disturbed the general tran- 
quillity. He was a chief of the mountaineers, descen- 
dants of the Siculi ; and was an overmatch for the Agri- 
gcntincs while they were unsupported by alliances, but 
sunk under the weight of their union with the Syracusans. 
Some triflinrr altercations dissolved this union, and pro- 
duced a wnr. in which the Agrigentines were worsted, 
and compelled to submit to humiliating terms of peace. 
Resentment led them to embrace with joy the proposals 
of the Athenians, then meditating an attack upon Syracuse. 
Their new friends soon made them feel that the sacrifice 
of liberty and fortune would be the price of their protec- 
tion, ami this consideration brought them speedily back to 
their old connections. Rut, as if it had been decreed that 
all friendship should be fatal to their repose, the recon- 



and its 



their city 
a vestige of 



of the 



left. 



lay 50 



their fore- 




triumphing i 

to Sicily, collected the descendants of the 
and sent them to re-establish the dwellings c 
fathers. Their exertions were rewarded with i 
success; for Agngvntum rose from its ashes with su 
a renewal of vigour, that in a very short time we find it 
engaged in the bold scheme of seizing a lucky moment, 
when Agathocles and Carthage had reduced ! 
the lowest ebb, and arrogating to itself 
all the Sicilian republics- Xenodicut i 
leader of this arduous enterprise : and had his latter < _ 
rations been as fortunate as his first campaign, Agrigen- 
tum would have acquired such a preponderance of repu- 
tation and power, that the rival states would not have 
even dared to attack it. Hut a few brilliant exploits were 
succeeded by a severe overthrow ; the Agrigentines lost 
courage, disagreed in council, and humbly sued for peace 
to Agathocles. This commonwealth afterwards took a 
strong part with Pyrrhus, and, when he left Sicily to the 
mercy of her enemies, threw herself into the arms of 
Carthage. During the first Punic war Agrigentum was 
the headquarters- of the Carthaginians, ana was besieged 
by the Roman consuls, who, after eight months" blockade, 
took it by storm. It nevertheless changed masters seve- 
ral times during the contest between these rival states, 
and in every instance suffered most cruel outrages. After 
this period very little mention of it occurs in history, nor 
do we know the precise time of the destruction of the old 
city and the building of the new one. See Girgenti. 

The hospitality and parade for which the Agrigentines 
arc celebrated in history were supported by an extensive 
commerce ; by means of which, the commonwealth was 
able to resist many shocks of adversity, and always to rise 
again with fresh splendour. It was, however, crushed by 
the general fall of Grecian liberty ; the feeble remnants 
of its population, which had survived so many calamities, 
were at length driven out of its walls by the Saracens, and 
obliged to lock themselves up for safety among the bleak 
and inaccessible rocks of the present city. 

The principal part of the ancient city lay in the vale ; 
the present town, called Girgenti, occupies the mountain 
on which the citadel of Cocalus stood. The whole space 
comprehended within the walls of the ancient city abounds 
with traces of antiquity, foundations, brick arches, and 
little channels for the conveyance of water ; but in no part 
are any ruins that can be presumed to have belonged to 
places of public entertainment. This is the more extra- 
ordinary, as the Agrigentines were a sensual people, fond 
of shows and dramatic performances, and the Romans 
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in any place long without introducing their 
II savage game*. Theatre* and amphitheatre* leem better 
A K"N*- calculated than most building* to resist the outrage* of 
v ^ v ^*"^time; and it is surprising that not even the vestiges of 
their form should remain on the ground. 

AGKIONIA, in Grecian Antiquity, festivals annually 
celebrated by the Bceotians in honour of Bacchus. At 
these festival* the women pretended to search after Bac- 
chus as a fugitive, and, after some time, gave over their 
inquiry, saying that he had fled to the Muses, and was 
concealed among them. 

AGRIOP1IAGI, in Antiquity, a name given to those 
who fed on wild beasts. The word i* Greek, being com- 
pounded of <*yp*i, wild, tamgr, and payu, I tat. The 
name is given, by ancient writers, to certain people, real 
or fabulous, said to have fed altogether on lion* or pan- 
thers. Pliny and Solinus speak of Aariophtufi in Ethi- 
opia, and Ptolemy of other* in India on this side the 
Ganges. 

AGRIPPA, Corxelius, born at Cologne in 1486, a 
man of considerable learning, and by common report a 
great magician ; for the monks at that time suspected 
every thing of heresy or sorcery which they did not un- 
derstand. He composed his treatise of the Jim Hence of 
Women to insinuate himself into the favour of Margaret 
of Austria, governess of the Low Countries. He accept- 
ed of the charge of historiographer to the emperor, which 
that princess gave him. The treatise of the Vanity of the 
Sciences, which he published in 1530, enraged his enemies 
extremely ; as did that of Occult Phitosojthy, which he 
printed soon after at Antwerp. He was imprisoned in 
France for something he had written against Francis I.'* 
mother ; but was liberated, and went to Grenoble, where 
he died in 1534. 

AcRifPA, Herod, the son of Aristobulus and Mariam- 
nc, and grandson to Herod the Great, was born in the 
year of the world 3997, three year* before the birth of 
our Saviour, and seven years before the vulgar era. After 
the death of Aristobulus his father, Josephua inform* us 
that Herod his grandfather took care of his education, and 
sent him to Rome to make his court to Tiberius. The 
emperor conceived a great affection for Agrippa, and 
placed him near his son Drusus. Agrippa very soon won 
the grace* of Drusus, and of the empress Antonia. But 
Drusus dying suddenly, all those who had been much 
about him were commanded by Tiberiu* to withdraw from 
Rome, lest the *ight and presence of them should renew 
hi* affliction. Agrippa, who had indulged his inclination 
to liberality, was obliged to leave Rome, overwhelmed 
with debt, and in a very poor condition. He did not 
think it fit to go to Jerusalem, because he was not able 
to make a figure there suitable to his birth. He retired 
therefore to the castle of Massada, where he lived rather 
like a private person than a prince. Herod the tetrarch, 
his uncle, who had married Hcrodias, his sister, assisted 
him for some time with great generosity. He made him 
principal magistrate of Tiberias, and presented him with 
a large sum of money ; but all this was not sufficient to 
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the excessive expenses and profusion of Agrippa ; 
so that Herod growing weary of assisting him, and re- 
proaching him with his bad economy, Agrippa took a re- 
solution to quit Judca, and return to Rome. Upon his 
arrival he was received into the good graces of Tiberius, 
and commanded to attend Tiberius Nero, the son of Dru- 
sus. Agrippa, however, having more inclination for Cuius, 
the son of Germanicus, and grandson of Antonio, chose 
rather to attach himself to him ; as if he had some pro- 
phetic views of the future elevation of Cams who at that 
time was beloved by all the world. The great assiduity 



To this he added that of Lysanias ; and Agrip- 
d very soon into Judca to take possession of his 



and agreeable behaviour of Agrippa so for engaged this Agripr*. 
prince, that he kept him continually about him. ^-vv^ 

Agrippa being one day overheard by Eutyches, a »lave 
whom he had made free, to express his wishes for Tibe- 
rius'* death and the advancement of Caius, the slave be- 
trayed him to the emperor ; whereupon Agrippa was loaded 
with fetters, and committed to the custody of an officer. 
Tiberius soon alter dying, and Caius Caligula succeeding 
him, the new emperor heaped many favours and much 
wealth upon Agrippa, changed his iron fetters into a 
chain of gold, set a royal diadem upon his head, and 
gave him the tctrarchy which Philip the son of Herod the 
Great had been possessed of, that is, Batansa and Tra- 
chonitis. 

pa returned very i 
new kingdom. 

Caius being soon after kilted, Agrippa, who was then at 
Rome, contributed much by his advice to maintain Clau- 
dius in possession of the imperial dignity, to which he had 
been advanced by the army. But in this affair Agrippa 
acted a part wherein he showed more cunning and address 
than sincerity and honesty ; for while he made a show of 
being in the interest of the senate, he secretly advised 
Claudius to be resolute, and not to abandon his good for- 
tune. The emperor, as an acknowledgement for his kind 
offices, gave him all Judca and the kingdom of Chalcis, 
which had been possessed by his brother Herod. Thus 
Agrippa became of a sudden one of the greatest princes 
of the East, and was possessed of as much, if not more 
territories than had been held by Herod the Great, his 
grandfather. He returned to Judca, and governed it to 
the great satisfaction of the Jews. But the desire of 
pleasing them, and a mistaken zeal for their religion, indu- 
ced him to commit an unjust action, the memory of which 
is preserved in Scripture, Acts xii. 1, 2, &c. ; for about the 
feast of die passovcr, in the year of Jesus Christ 44, St 
James major, the son of Zcbcdcc and brother of St John 
the Evangelist, was seized by his order and put to death. 
He proceeded also to lay hands on St Peter, and imprison- 
ed him, waiting tdl the festival was over, that he might 

delivered St Peter from the place of his confinement, the 
designs of Agrippa were frustrated. After the | 
this prince went from Jerusalem to 
had games performed in honour of Claudius. Here the 
ats of lyre and Sidon waited on him to sue 
Agrippa being come early in the morning 
tre, with a design to give them audience, sea 



the theatre, with a design to give 
himself on his throne, dressed in a robe of silver I 
worked in the most admirable manner. The rising sun 
darted on it with its rays, and gave it such a lustre as the 
eves of the spectators could not endure. When, therefore, 
the king spoke to the '1 yrians and Sidoninns, the parasites 
around him began to say that it was the voice of a god, 
and not that of a man. Instead of rejecting these impious 
flatteries, Agrippa received them with an air of compla- 
cency ; but at the same time observed an owl above him 
on a cord. He had seen the same bird before, when he 
was in bonds by order of Tiberius ; and it was then told 
him that he should be soon set at liberty, but that when- 
ever he saw the same thing a second time, he should not 
live above five days afterwards. He was therefore ex- 
tremely terrified ; and he died at the end of five days, 
racked with tormenting pains in his bowels, and devoured 
with worms. Such was the death of Herod Agrippa, after 
a reign of seven years, in the year of Christ 41. 

Au kipp a II. son of the preceding Herod, was made 
king of Chalcis ; but three or four years after, he was de- 
prived of* that kingdom by Claudius, who gave him in the 
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Agripps place of it other provinces. In the war which Vespasian took uncommon pains to exercise him in every branch of 

1 carried on against the Jews, Herod sent him a succour of knowledge which could contribute to his success in that 

ffuos. 2000 men ; by which it appears, that though a Jew by re- profession. His care was rewarded with the happiest sue- 



,ligion, he was yet entirely devoted to the Romans, whose cess. Young D'Agnesseau gave early indications of un. 
assistance indeed he wanted to secure the peace of his own common abilities ; and such was his thirst for knowledge! 
kingdom. He lived to the third year of Trajan, and died and his habits of application, that he soon acquired the 



kingdom, lie lived to the third year ot Irauui, and died and his habits ot appucatiou, that he soon acquired the 

at Rome a. c. 100. He was the seventh and last king of reputation of an almost universal scholar. He had a par, 

the family of Herod the Great. It was before him and ticular relish for poetry, which, he used to say. " was the 

mice his sister that St Paul pleaded his cause at only passion of his youth but this passion was so fkr from 

tares. withdrawing him trora severer studies, thai it was allied 



Acjrippa, Marcus Viptaniiu, son-in-law to Augustus, in his mind with a nearly equal taste for 

of mean birth, but one of the most considerable generals He studied law with the zeal of an antiquary, and the 

Augustus's victory over Poropey and spirit of a philosopher ; and, in order to form bis taste as 

Ithe a pleader, he employed a i 



Mark Antony was owing to his counsel. He adorned the a pleader, he employed a whole year in repeated ) 
with the Pantheon, baths, aqueducts, &e. of tlie most esteemed productions of ancient < * 

1R1PPINA, daughter of Germanicus. sister of Cali- After this thorough course of preparation, he I 



,lhe last time. 



: of his father, i 



to the high. 

of the profession. When little more than 21 
t years of age, he was appointed one of t I 



in the belly, that had brought forth such a 

Aorippina Colonia Ubiorum, in Ancient Orography, in those causes where the king, the church, or the public 
now Colognei so called from Agrippina, the daughter of was concerned. The Icing, Louis XIV, in appointing 



Germanicus and mother of Nero, who had a colony sent him, yet untried, to this situation, acted solely upon the 
thither at her request by the emperor Claudius, to honour recommendation of the elder D'Aguesseau, " who was in- 



die place of her birth. See Cologne. capable," said Louis, " of deceiving him, even to ad 

AGR1PP1NIANS, in Chunk History, the followers of his own son." D'Aguesseau s first 



Agrippinus, bishop of Carthage in the third century, who cate-general were such as amply to fulfil the expectations 
first introduced and defended the practice of re-baptisa- of his father, and to warrant the appointment which he 
tion. had obtained from the king. Denis Talon, an old I 



AGROM, a disease frequent in the East Indies, in who had long officiated with great reputation in the same 
which the tongue is parched, chaps, and i* sometimes capacity, was heard to say, that " he should have been 
covered with white spots. The Indians attribute this dis- glad to have finished his career as that young man had 



spots. The Indians attribute this dis- glad to have finished his career as that young man had 

ease to extreme heat of the stomach. begun." 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA signifies the history or descrip- D'Aguesseau held this office for ten years, during which 

don of grasses. • period ne greatly distinguished himself, both for learning 

AGROUND, the situation of a ship whose bottom, or in his profession, and for a superior style nf forensic do- 

any part of it, hangs or rests upon the ground, so as to quence. Ho was, indeed, one of the first reformers of the 

render her immovable till a greater quantity of water language of the French bar, which had not yet taken much 

floats her off, or till she is drawn out into the stream by polish from the national improvements in taste and titera- 

the application of' mechanical powers, ture. His diction, both in his pleadings and ia his juridical 

AGRYPNIA, among Physicians, implies an inaptitude compositions, was that of a mind expanded by a liberal 

to sleep ; a troublesome symptom of feverish and other course of study, and refined by a familiar acquaintance 

disorders. with classical models. The society which he chiefly fte. 

Aohvpkia, in the Greek Church, implies the vigil of quented was also well adapted to improve his taste; for 

any of the greater festivals. the chosen companions of his leisure hours were Racine 

AGUADA, a Spanish river in Salamanca. It rises in and Boilcau, the latter ef whom has frequently mentioned 

the Sierra dc Xalaraa, and empties itself, near San Mar- him with praise in his writings. 

dno, into the Duero. It is 83 miles in length. It was D'Aguesseaus opinion, that no one could rise to 

AGUAS-BELLAS, a town of Portugal, where a free distinguished eminence aj an orator, who did not labour 

mart is held, in the district of Thomar, and province of to enlarge his mind, and to improve his taste, by the study 

Est remad ura. of philosophy and by exercises of literature ; and he ac- 



AGUDA, a river in the province of Burgos, in Spain, cordingly employed several of those stated Discourses, 
which discharges its water into the Ebro. ■■• which die usages of France required from the advocates- 
AGUE, a general name for all periodical fevers, which, general at the opening of the Sessions, to impress these 
according to the different times of the returns of the views upon the minds of the younger members of the bsx. 
feverish paroxysm, arc denominated tertian, quartan, and Such, in particular, was the object of the Discourse, pro- 
quotidian. Bounced in 1 695, Sur f Union <ic la Philosophie tideC Eh- 



AaVK-Cahe, the popular name for a hard tumour on the quern*. The same subject is resumed at greater length, 
left side of the belly, lower than the false ribs, said to be and in a more systematic manner, in a treatise, written at 



the effect of intermittent fevers. a later period, under the title of Instructions sur 11 

AGUESSEAU, Henry Francis d\ Chancellor of ot Its Kurtim torn peuvent preparer aux FoucHons dAvo- 

France, illustrious for his virtues, learning, and talents, eat du Itoi. These Pieces ( CEuvrts, torn, i.) are written 

was born at Limoges on the 27th of November 16681 in a clear, manly, and harmonious style, and are well 

His father, at that time intendant of Languedoc, and after- worthy the attention of the general scholar, for their 

wards a counsellor of state, was a man of great worth and critical strictures on those authors whom he recommends 

abilities. He seems to have taken the sole charge of his to the students of law. 

son's education ; and having destined him for the bar, he In the year 1700 he was appointed Procurator- General; 
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D' Agues- an office of higher dignity, and of more various and cx- 
«*"- tensive duties, than that of advocate-general. He filled 
s ^~ v ^ / thia office for seventeen year* with the moat splendid re- 
I ; adding, by his lenity in criminal case*, and by 
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his care of the public hospitals, the praise of humanity and 
benevolence to his other claims to the respect and admira- 



tion of his countrymen. The political philosopher of the 
present day will probably, however, bo inclined to ques- 
tion the justness of the encomiums bestowed upon his 
exertions during the severe scarcity of 1709 ; on which 
occasion he appears to have instituted the most rigorous 
proceedings against those who were held up as enemies of 
their country and of mankind, under the names of forc- 
atallers and monopolists. But, in alluding to this part of 
hia conduct, it may be proper to mention, that his opposi- 
tion, at an after-period, to the delusive projects of the 
famous John Law, and his elaborate treatise upon the sub- 
ject of Money ( Cb'tirres, torn, x.), afford undeniable proofs 
of the soundness of his views in regard to some of the 
most important doctrines of political economy. 

It had been early predicted of D'Aguesseau, that he 
would one day fill the place of Chancellor • and this pre- 
diction was at length realized in 1717, upon the death of 
Voisin, who then held the seals. Though he was vet 
only fortv-cight years of age, his nomination to this 
high dignity gave general satisfaction, and was, indeed, 
intended as a popular measure by the duke of Orleans, 
who had lately assumed the regency. His brother Val- 
joiMin, n man of abilities, but slothful and a humourist, waa 
the only person who refused to congratulate him on tile 
occasion. " Rather you than I, brother," was his remark 
when the new chancellor hastened to him to announce 
his appointment. In fact, D'Aguesseau soon began to ex- 
perience the difficulties and perils attendant upon his ele- 
vation ; for he had not been installed above a year, when 
he was deprived of the seals, and exiled to his estate. Hia 
steady opposition to the extravagant projects of Law, with 
which the regent and his ministers were wholly intoxicated, 
was the honourable cause of this first reverse of fortune. 
In 1790, when the ruinous consequences of these schemes 
had filled the nation with distress and alarm, the chancel- 
lor was recalled from banishment: and he contributed not 



■ the mischiefs which 



a little, by the firmness and sagacity of his counsels, to 
calm the public discontents, 
had been committed. 

Law himself had acted as the messenger of his recall ; 
and it i» said thai D'Aguesseau's consent to re-accent the 
seals from the hand of this adventurer was much burned 
by the- literary corns, with which ho had hitherto stood in 
high favour, as well as by the parliament But his repu- 
tation appears to have sustained a reach severer shock, 
when he endeavoured to prevail with the latter body to 
■ the declaration of the hue king in favour of" the 
•lich they held in great 

archbishop of Cambray, bad moved his master to warranted in taking a long time for consideration." Saint- 
t upon this act of registration, in the hope that he Simon and D Argcnson also impute to him some defects 
might thereby obtain a cardinals hat; and it seems as a practical statesman ; but his elevation of mind and 
to luive been thought that the chancellor had yielded extensive knowleti 
his better opinion in compliance with the wishes of this edness, have been 
worthless mmion. Be this as it may, it is certain that be his magisterial capacity he was „ 

■ite with firmness, when he attempted, out any approach to haughtiness ; in 
er being made prime minister, to take precedence in manners were mild, equal, and even p 
the council ; and he was in consequence, in 1722, sent a ticularly remarkable for the 
second time into exile. ■ and for t 

He now passed five years on his estate at Frcsnes ; and 
he always spoke with delight of this 
be was left free from the cares of 




the distractions of public life, to cultivate his mind. The D'Agu«- 
Scripturea, which he read and compared in various lan- sesu. 
guages, and die Jurisprudence of his own and other « 
tries, formed the subjects of his more serious studies : 
rest of his time was devoted to philosophy and 1 
and the improvement of his park, where he was ■ 
to be seen employed with a spade. 

From these noble and congenial occupations he 
again recalled, by the advice of Cardinal Fleury, in 1787; 
but the seals were not restored to him till ten years there- 
after. During the intervening period he had endeavoured 
to mediate in the new disputes which had arisen between 
the court and the parliament ; but his interference seems 
to have given satisfaction to neither party, — the one re- 
proaching him with desertion from their cause, and the 
other with too great a leaning towards it. When the seals 
were at last restored to him, lie completely withdrew from 
all affairs of state, and devoted himself entirely to his 
duties as chancellor, and to the introduction of those re- 
forms which had long occupied his inquiries and medita- 
tions. 

Besides some important enactments regarding Dona- 
tions, Testaments, and Successions, he introduced various 
regulations for improving the forms of procedure, for as- 
certaining the limits of Jurisdictions and for effecting 
a gTeater uniformity in the execution of the laws through- 
out the several provinces. These reforms constitute an 
(fodi in the history of the jurisprudence of France, and 
have associated his name with those illustrious benefac- 
tors of her Civil Code, L'Hopital and Lamoignon. The 
duke de Saint-Simon, however, alleges that the chancel- 
lor's reforms did not go so far as they would have gone 
had he had less affection for his own order. He once, 
says this writer, confessed to a nobleman who spoke to 
him as to the propriety of cutting off certain lucrative 
abuses, that he could not bring his mind to a step which 
would so grievously diminish the profits of the law. 

In 1750, when upwards of eighty-two years of age, he 
besought the king to accept his resignation ; and he was 
accordingly permitted to retire, the king continuing to 
him the honours of his office as a special mark of his ap- 
probation. He died in the following year, and was in- 
terred, according to his own request, in the common bu- 
rial-place of the village of Auteuil, where the remains of 
his wife, who died there in 1735, had been deposited. 
The name of this lady, whom he married in 1694, and by 
whom he had several children, was Anne Lefcvre d'Or- 
messon. 

This peat man has not, in all respects, been equally 
praised by those who have attempted to transmit his cha- 
racter to posterity. Saint-Simon and others reproach him 
with a degree of tardiness and indecision, which some- 
times greatly obstructed the course of justice. His own 
answer to this charge has been recorded by Duclos, and 
is worthy of notice t " When I recollect," said he, ■ that 
a decision of the chancellor makes a law, I think i 
time fore 



and for the facility with which he could direct his stten- 
tion to the most diversified exercises of the intellectual 
powers. At eighty years of age he 
repeat whole poems which he had 
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Aguilur the days of his early youth ; and, when fatigued with 

>l professional duties, he could turn with equal alacrity to 
Aeuir™. Kuclid or to Racine. In summing up his character, all 
agree with Laharpe, that he was " a man who did 
to France, to the magistracy, and to letters, by 
his virtues, his talents, his profound and various learning, 
and his enlightened views in the science of jurisprudence." 
(Court de Litttrnturc, torn. xiv. c. 1.) 

His published writings form a collection of thirteen 
volumes quarto, of which the first was published at 
Paris in 1759, and the lust in 1789. The fur greater part 
of these volumes relates to matters connected with his 
professional occupations and studies ; but they also con- 
tain a variety of pieces upon other subjects. We have 
already mentioned his Discourses on the studies befitting 
the students of law, and his treatise on Money. Besides 
these, and some Theological Pieces, there is a Life of his 
Father, — interesting from the view which it affords of his 
own early education under that excellent person ; and 
Metaphysical Meditations, written in vindication of the 
grand truth, that independently of all revelation, and all 
positive law, there is that in the constitution of the human 
mind which renders man a law to himself. 

See — llistnire dfi llommrs llltutres de Rtgnt* de Lotus 
XlV.ctde Loui$ XV. par le Due de Saint-Simon ; Me- 
motres Sorties, par Duclos ; Let Lnsirs dtun Minittrt 
d Ehtf, par D'Argenson ; Eloge de U Ayuetteau, par Thomas. 

AGLILAR, a town in the arrondissement of Campena, 
and province of Cordova, in Spain. It is situated on the 
river Cabra, has 1600 inhabitants, and produces abundance 
of oil. 

Auuii.ah, a town of Spain, in the province of Na- 
varre, abuut ''A miles west from Estella. 

AavtL.tH del Campo, a town of Old Castile, with the 
title of marquisate, ubout 15 leagues north of the city of 
Burgos. 

AGL'ILLANEUF, or Acgillaneuf, a form of rejoi- 
cing used among the ancient Franks on the first day of the 
year. The word is compounded of the French A, to, 
yui, misletoe, and /"«» tieuf, the new year. Its origin 
is traced from a druid ceremony : the priests used to 
go yearly in December, which with them was reputed 
a sacred month, to gather misletoe of the oak, in great so- 
lemnity. The prophets marched in the front, singing 
hymns in honour of their deities ; after them came a 
herald with a caduccus in his hand ; these were followed 
by three druids abreast, bearing the things necessary for 
sacrifice; last of all came the chief or arch druid, accom- 
panied with the train of people. The chief druid, climb- 
ing the oak, cut off the misletoe with a golden sickle, and 
the other druids received it in awhile cloth. On the first 
day of the year it was distributed among the people, after 
having blessed and consecrated it by crying A gui t an 
neuf, to proclaim the new year. 

AGUILEON, or Aocn.i.oxrus, Fraxcis, a Jesuit, 
born at Brussels. He was rector of the Jesuits college at 
Antwerp, and eminent for his skill in mathematics. He 
was the first who introduced that science among the Je- 
suits in the Low Countries, He wrote a book of Optics, 
and was employed in finishing his Catoptrics and Diop- 
trics when he died in 1617. 

AGl "lit It A, Joseph Saenz de, a Benedictine, and one 
of the most learned n:en of the 17th century, was born 
March 21, 1630. He » is censor nnd secretary of the su- 
preme council of the imposition in Spain, and interpreter of 
the Scriptures in the ui iversity of Sulatnanca. He print- 
ed three volumes in fol J u|>un Philosophy, a commentary 
upon Aristotle's ten b)oks of Lthics, and other pieces. 
He died at Itome in 1699. 
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AGUR. The xxxth cltapter of the Proverbs begins 
with this title, — " The words of Agur, the sou of Jakeh;'' 
which, according to the signification of the original I 
may be translated, as the Vulgate has it. Verba conyre- ' 
gaktit, Jilii vomenti* ; which translation Le Clerc con- 
demns, supposing these to be proper names which ought 
not to be translated. These words are rendered bv Louis 
de Dicu, " the words of him who has recollected fumseli", 
the son of obedience." 'Hie generality of die fathers and 
commentators will have it that Solomon describes him- 
self under the name of Agur the son of Jakeh ; others con- 
jecture that Agur, as well as Lemuel (in chap. xxxi. 1), 
were wise men who lived in the time of Solomon, and 
were his interlocutors in the book of Proverbs ; an opinion 
which F. Calmet thinks is without the least show of pro- 
bability, this book being nothing like a dialogue. This 
last expositor thinks it probable that Agur was an in- 
spired author different from Solomon, whose sentences it 
was thought fit to join with those of this prince, because 
of the conformity of their matter. 

AGUHAH, in Jetrish Antiqvity, the name of a silver 
coin, otherwise called gera'i and ketfyta. 

AGUSADlTtA, in ancient customs, a fee due from 
vassals to their lord for the sharpening of their ploughing 
tackle. Anciently the tenants in some manors were not 
allowed to have their rural implements sharpened by any 
but whom the lord appointed, for which an acknowledge- 
ment was to be paid, called agutadura, in some places 
agusagt ; which some take to be the same with what was 
otherwise called reiUage, from the ancient French reille, a 
ploughshare- 
AG YEI, in Antiquity, a kind of obelisks, sacred to Apol- 
lo, erected in the vestibules of houses, by way of security. 

AGYNIANI, in Chureh History, a sect who condemned 
all use of flesh, and marriage, as not instituted by God, 
but introduced at the instigation of the dev il. The word 
is compounded of the privative a, and yvnj, immaiu They 
arc sometimes also called Ayynrnsis, and Ayyuiis and are 
said to lutvc appeared about the year 694. It is no won- 
der they were of no long continuance. Their tenets coincide 
in a great measure with those of the Abelians, Gnostics, 
Cerdonians, and other preachers of chastity and abstinence. 

AGYltT/E, in Antiquity, a kind of strolling impostors, 
running about the country to pick up money, by telling 
fortunes at rich men's doors ; pretending to cure diseases 
by charms, sacrifices and other religious mysteries ; also 
to expiate the crimes of their deceased ancestors, by vir- 
tue of certain odours and fumigations ; to torment their 
enemies, by the use of magical verses, and the like. 'I he 
word is Greek, Ayvfrai, formed of tin verb ayufu, I eon- 
gregale ; alluding to the practice of charlatans or quacks, 
who guthcr a crowd about them. 

AyyrUe, among the Greeks, amount to the same with 
jSruseatoret among the Latins, and differ not much from 
gypsies among us. 

AHAB, son of Ornri, king of Israel, succeeded his 
father a. m. 3006, and surpassed all his predecessors in 
impiety and wickedness. He married Jezebel, the daugh- 
ter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians, who introduced the 
idols of Baal and Astarte among the Israelites, and en- 
gaged Ahab in the worship of these false deities. God, 
being provoked by the sins of Ahab, sent the prophet 
Elijah to him ( 1 Kings xvii. 1, see.), who declared to him 
that there would be a famine of three years' continuance. 
The dearth having lasted three years, the prophet desired 
Ahab to gather all the people to Mount Cunnel, and with 
them the prophets of Baal : when they were thus as- 
sembled, Elijah caused fire to descend from heaven upon 
" ; after which he obtained of God that it should 



Agur 

I 

Ahab. 
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rain, and then the earth recovered its former fertility. 
' Six years after thin, Ben-hadad, king of Syria (chap, xx.), 
laid siege to Jerusalem. But God, provoked at this proud 
Syrian, tent a prophet to Ahab, not only to assure him of 
victory, but to instruct him likewise in what manner he 
was to obtain it. Ahab was ordered to review the princes 
of the provinces, which he found to be a choice company, 
consisting of 832 young men, who were to command the 
people in Samaria, amounting to about 7000 men. With 
this small army Ahab was directed to fall upon the great 
host of the Syrians, and that at noon-day, while Ben-hadad 
and the 32 kings that accompanied him were drinking 
and making merry. Ben-hadad having notice that they 
were marching out of the city, ordered them to be brought 
before him alive, whatever their designs were ; but the 
men, followed by this small army, advanced, and 
all that opposed them. Such a panic seized the 
Syrian troops, th.it they began to fly, and even Ben-hadad 
himself mounted his horse and fled with his cavalry ; 
which Ahab perceiving, pursued them, killed great num- 
bers of them, and took a considerable booty. After this 
the prophet came to Ahab, to animate him with fresh 
courage, and to caution him to keep upon his guard, as- 
suring him that Ben-hadad would return against him the 
vear following. According to this prediction, at the end 
'of the year he returned and encamped at Aphek, with a 
resolution to give the Israelites bade. Both armies being 
ranged in order of battle for seven days successively, at 
length, u]ion the seventh day, a battle ensued, wherein the 
Israelites killed 100,000 of the Syrians, and the rest fled 
to 

the walls 

i tlie mercy of Ahab, this 
received him into his 'own chariot, 
I with him. 
make a kitchcn-gardei 
quested of one Naboth, 
sell him his vineyard, because it lay conveniently for him. 
But being refused, he returned in great discontentment 
to his house, threw himself upon the bed, turned towards 
the wall, and would cat nothing. Jezebel his wife coming 
in, asked the reason of his great concern, of which being 
informed, she procured the death of Naboth, and Ahab 
took possession of his vineyard. As he returned from 
Jezreel to Samaria, the prophet Elijah met him, and said, 
" Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ? Thus aaith 
the Lord, In the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dog* lick thy blood, even thine. As for 
Jezebel, of her the Lord spoke, saying, The dogs shall 
eat Jezebel by the way of Jezreel." Ahab, hearing these 
and other denunciations, rent his clothes, put sackcloth 
upon his flesh, and gave other indication* of his sorrow 
and repentance. But his repentance was neither sincere 
nor persevering. Two years after these things, Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, came to Samaria to visit Ahab (chap. 
\ \ .. i, at a time when he was preparine to attack Ramoth- 
gilead. which Ben-hadad, king of Syria, unjustly withheld 
from him. The king of Israel invited Jehoshaphat to ac- 
company him in this expedition, which that prince agreed 
to do, but desired that some prophet might first be consult- 
ed. Ahab therefore assembled the prophets of Baal, in 
number about 400, who all concurred in exhorting the 
king to march resolutely against Ramoth-gilcad. But 
Micaiah, being also consulted at Jchoshuphat's sugges- 
tion, prophesied the ruin of Ahab. Upon this Ahab gave 
order* to his people to seize Micaiah, and to carry him 
to Anion the governor of the city, and to Joash the 
king's son, telling him in his name, " Put this fellow in 
the prison, and feed him with bread of 
vou II. 



Aphek ; but as they were pressing to get into the city, 
I walls of Aphek fell upon them, and killed 27,000 more. 

; himself upon the mercy of Ahab, this 
i into his own chariot, and made an 
The year following, Ahab desiring to 
den near his palace (chap xxi.), ro- 
th, a citizen ol Jezreel, that he would 
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with water of affliction, until I come in peace." But 
Micaiah said, " If thou return at all in peace, the 
Lord hath not spoken by me." Ahab, therefore, and 
Jehoshaphat, marched up to Ramoth-gilead ; and the 
king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, " I will disguise 
myself, and enter into the battle ; but put thou on thy 
robes:" for he knew that the king of Syria had com- 
manded two-and-thirty captains that had rule over hi* 
chariots, saying, " tight neither with small nor with 
great, save only with the king of Israel." These officers, 
therefore, having observed that Jehoshaphat was dressed 
in royal robes, took him for the king of Israel, and fell 
upon him with great impetuosity : but this prince seeing 
himself pressed so closely, cried out; and the mistake being 
discovered, the captains of the king of Syria gave over 
pursuing him. But one of the Syrian array shot a ran- 
dom arrow, which pierced the heart of Ahab. The battle 
lasted the whole day, and Ahab continued in his chariot 
with his lace turned towards the Syrians. In the mean 
time his blood was still issuing from his wound and fall- 
ins; into his chariot, and towards the evening he died ; 
whereupon proclamation was made, by the sound of trum- 
pet, that every man should return to his own city and 
country. The king of Israel being dead, was earned to 
Samaria and buried : but his chariot and the reins of his 
horses were washed in the fish-pool of Samaria, and the 
dogs licked his blood, according to the word of the pro- 
phet. Such was the end of Ahab. His son Ahaziah suc- 
ceeded him in the year of the world 3107. 
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All ASUKRUS, or A btaxrbxks, the husband of Esther, 
and, according to Archbishop Usher and F. Calmct, the 
Scripture name for Darius, the son of Hyslaspc-s, king of 
Persia ; though Scaliger supposed Xerxes to have been 
the husband of Esther, or the Ahasuerus of Scripture : 
and Dr Prideaux believes him to be Artaxcrxc* Longi- 
manus. See History of Persia. 

AHAUS, a circle in the department of Munster, and 
Prussian province of Westphalia, formed out of the old 
lordships of Bocholt and Horslmar. It is 301 square 
miles, or 1S>2,640 acres, in extent, comprehending three 
cities, six market towns, and 58 parishes, with 33,(70 
inhabitants. Tfic soil is moderately fertile, and yjelds mo- 
derate crops of corn, buck-wheat, and flax. It is watered 
by the Aa, the Berkel, the Bechta, the Dinkel, and several 




induce the labourers to go to that country, in the 
of hay and corn harvest, lo save the means of subsistence 
for the winter. — The chief city of the circle, of the same 
name, is the residence of the count, now mediatized ; and 
contains, besides his castle, 300 houses, and 1103 inha- 
bitants. Long. 7. 4. 34. E. Lut. fi& 4. 3a. N. 

AHAZ, king of Judah, the son of Jotham, remarkable 
for his vice* and impieties. One of his sons he conse- 
crated, by making him pass through und perish by the 
fire, in honour of the false god Moloc h ; and he offered 
sacrifices and incense upon the high places, upon hills, 
and in groves. Rczin, king of Syria, and Pekah. king of 
Israel, invaded Judah in the beginning of the reign of 
Aha*; and having defeated his army and pillaged the 
country, they laid siege to Jerusalem. When (hey found 
that they could not make themselves masters of that city, 
they divided their army, plundered the country, and 
made the inhabitants prisoners of war. Rezin and his 
part of the confederate army marched with all their spoil 
to Damascus ; but Pekali, with bis division of the army! 
having attacked Ahaz, killed 120,000 men of his army in 
ty men, women, and children* 
2 z 
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without distinction, to the number of 200,000. Bat u 
they were carrying those captives to Samaria, the prophet 
Oded, with the principal inhabitant* of the city, came out 
to meet them, and by their remonstrances prevailed with 
them to set their prisoners at liberty. At the same time 
the Philistines ana Edomite* invaded other parts of his 
land, killed multitudes of* the people, and carried off much 
booty. In this distressed condition, Ahaz, finding no other 
remedy for his affairs, sent ambassadors to Tiglath-pileser, 
Icing of the Assyrians ; and to engage him to his interest, 
he stripped the temple and city of all the gold which he 
could meet with, and sent it as a present. Accordingly 
Tiglath-pileser marched to the assistance of Aha/, attacked 
Kezin, and killed him, took his capital Damascus, de- 
stroyed it, and removed the inhabitant* thereof to Cyrenc. 

The misfortunes of this prince had no influence to make 
him better ; on the contrary, in the times of hi* greatest 
affliction, he sacrificed to the Syrian deities, whom he 
looked upon as the authors of his calamities, and endea- 
voured to render propitious to him, by honouring them in 
this manner. He broke in piece* the vessels of the house 
of God, shut up the gates of the temple, and erected al- 
tars in all part* of Jerusalem. Me set up altars likewise 
in all the cities of Judah, with a design to offer incense 
on them. At length he died, and was buried in Jerusa- 
lem, but not in the sepulchres of the kings of Judah hia 
predecessors ; which honour he was deprived of on ac- 
count of his iniquitous course of life. Hczckiah his son 
succeeded him in the year of the world 3287, before Je*u» 
Christ 726. 

AHAZIAH, tiie son and successor of Ahab, king of 
Israel, reigned two years, part alone, and part with his 
father Ahab, who ordained him associate in the kingdom 
a year before his death. Aha/iah imitated his father's 
impieties (1 Kings xxii. 52, *eg.), and paid his adoration 
to Haul and Astarte, the worship of whom had been in- 
troduced into Israel by Jezebel, his mother. Hie Moabitcs, 
who had been always obedient to the kings of the ten 
tribes ever since their separation from the kingdom of 
Judah, revolted after the death of Ahab, and refused to 
pay the ordinary tribute. Ahaziah had not leisure or 
power to reduce them (2 Kings t. 1, 2, lec) ; for about 
the same time, having fallen through a lattice from the 
top of his house, he hurt himself considerably, and sent 
messengers to Ekron, in order to consult Baalzehub, the 
1 of that place, whether he should recover of the in- 
occasioned by this accident. But tl»c prophet 
to Ahaziah, and declared that he should not 
n his illness ; and accordingly he died in the 
year of the world 3108, and Jchoram his brother succeed- 
ed to the crown. 

in, Jong of Judah, the son of Jchoram and Atha- 

e world 31 19. He walked in the ways of Ahab s 

house, 



liah, 



in the kingdom of Judah, in the 
kedinthe 

ed. 1 

He was slain by Jehu tlie son 



■of the world 31 19. He walked i 
, to which he was allied. He reigned only one year, 
i of NimshL 



AHEAD, a 



signifying !u 



the ship, or at any distance before her, lying immc 
; of the compass to which her stem is 



ed. It i» used in opposition to 
the situation of any object behind the .hip. 

AHUAH, the prophet of Shiloh. He is thought to be 
me person who spoke twice to rwHomon irom viou . untc 
he was building the U-mple (1 Kings vi. II), at 
i time he promised him his protection ; and at an- 
other time {id. xi. 6) after his falling into all his irregu- 
larities, when God expressed his indignation with great 
threatening* an d reproaches. Ahijah was one of those 
who wrote the annaUor history of this prince (2Chr.ix.29). 
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The tame prophet declared to Jeroboam that he would Ahjoh 
usurp the kingdom ( 1 Kings xi. 29, tec), and that two , S 
heifers should alienate him from the Lord, meaning thc^hithopbeh 
golden calves erected by Jeroboam, one at Dan, the 
other at Bethel. About the end of Jeroboam's reign, to- 
wards the year of the world 3046, Abijah, the son of that 
prince, fell sick ; upon which Jeroboam sent his wife to 
this prophet to inquire what would become of the child. 
The queen therefore went to Ahijah'* house in Shiloh, 
disguised; but the prophet, upon hearing the sound of 
her feet, said, " Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam, why 
feignest thou thyself to be another ? for I am sent to thee 
with heavy tidings." Then he commanded her to go and 
tell Jeroboam all the evil that the Lord had declared he 
would bring upon his house for hi* impieties ; that so soon 
a* she should enter into the city her son Abijah should 
die, and should be the only one of Jeroboam's house that 
should come to the grave or receive the honour* of a 
burial. Ahijah in all probability did not long survive the 
time of this last prophecy ; but with the time and manner 
of his death we are not acquainted. 

AHJOLI, a city on the bay of Borgas, in the Black 
Sea, surrounded with many wind-mills, and of commercial 
consequence from the copious springs, from which salt is 
made. It is in the Turkish province of Silistria, a part of 
ancient Bulgaria. 

AHITHOPHEL.a native of Gillo,was for some lime the 
counsellor of King David, whom he at length deserted by 
joining in the rebellion of Absalom. This prince, upon his 
being preferred to the crown by the greater part of the 
Israelites, sent for Ahithophel from Gillo (2 Sam. xv. 12) 
to assist him with hi* advice in the present state of his 
affairs ; for at that time Ahithophel* counsels were received 
as the oracles of God himself ( chap. xvi. nil.). Nothing 
gave David more uneasiness than this event ; and when 
Ilushai his friend came to wait on him and attend him in 
his flight, he entreated him to return rather to Jerusalem, 
make a show of offering his services to Absalom, and en- 
deavour to frustrate the prudent measures which should be 
proposed by Ahithophel. When Absalom wis come to Jeru- 
salem, he desired Ahithophel to deliberate with his other 
counsellors upon the measures which were proper for him 
to take. Ahithophel advised him, in the first place, to abuse 
hi* father's concubines ; so that when hia party should 
understand that he had dishonoured his father in this 
manner, they might conclude that there I 
a reconciliation, and therefore espouse hi* interest I 
resolutely. A tent, therefore, being prepared for this pur- 
pose utwn the terrace of the king's palace, Absalom, in 
the sight of all Israel, lav with hi* father'* concubine*. 
The next thing Ahithoj.hel pro)«o*ed wa* m the term* fol- 
I « Let me 



out 12,000 men, and I will 
arise and pursue after David this night; and I win come 
upon him while he is weary and weak-handed, and will 
make him afraid; and ali the people that are with him shall 
flee, and 1 will smite the king only : and I will bring back all 
the people unto thee : the man whom thou seekest is as if 
all returned ; so all the people shall be in peace." 

very agreeable to Absalom and all the 
However, Absalom desired Ilushai to be < 



ed to have hi* opinion. Hushai being come, and hearing 
what advice Ahithophel had given, said, « The counsel 
which Ahithophel has given is not good at this time ; what, 
for the present, in my opinion, may do better, is this : « Let 
ail Israel be gathered unto thee, from Dan even to Becr- 
sheba, as the sand that is hv the sea for multitude, and 
put thyself in the midst of them; and wherever David is, 
we will fall upon him, and overwhelm him with our num- 
bers, a* the dew falleth upon the ground." The 
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which he had deserved, and 



▼ice, being 
of Israel, wo* 

his ass, went to hi* house at Gillo, 
was buried in the .epulchre of hi* 

doubt, all that would happen in 
erminedto 

* he should be 
his throne. 

AHOLIBAH and Aholaii are two feigned namea 
use of by Ezekiel (xxiii. 4) to denote the two king- 
of Judah and Samaria. Aholah and Aholibah are 
isters of Egyptian extraction. Aholah 
stands for Samaria, and Aholibah for Jerusalem. The first 
signifies a tent ; and the second, my trnt it in her. They 
both prostituted themselves to the Egyptians and Assy- 
rians, in imitating their abominations and idolatries ; lor 
which reason they were abandoned to those very people 
for whom they had shown so passionate and so impure an 
affection. They were carried into captivity, and reduced 
to the severest servitude. 

AHHWEIL, a circle in the department of Coblcntz, 
and the Prussian province of the I<ower Khine. It extends 
over 96 square miles, or 61,440 acres; contains 24,745 
inhabitants, all Catholics except 400 Protestants, in three 
cities, two market towns, and 186 villages. The Rhine 
washes its eastern border, and receives the water of the 
Ahr, which issues out of a fertile valley, near Sinzig, 
whence some good wine from the sides of the hills is pro- 
duced. The rest of the district is poor in agriculture, 
and only somewhat better in breeding cattle, and furnish* 
ing fish, game, wood, and stone. The capital is a small 
city of the same name. It is built on the banks of the 
Ahr, containing 400 houses, and 2079 inhabitants, chiefly 
tanners, curriers, and makers of wine. 

AHULL, in the sea language, the situation of a ship 
when all her sails are furled on account of the violence of 
the storm, and when, having lashed her helm on the Ice- 
side, she lies nearly with her side to the wind and sea, her 
head being somewhat inclined to the direction of the wind. 

AHUN,a town of France, in the Upper Marche and 
generality of Moulins, in the department of C reuse. It it 
seated on the river Crcuse, eight miles south-east of Guc- 
ret, 30 north-east of Lomages, and 55 south-cast of Mou- 
lins. Long. 1. 52. E. 1-at. 49. 5. N. 

AHl.'YS, a town of Gothland, in Sweden. It is small, 
but very strong bv its situation, and has a good port. It 
is in the principality of Gothland, in the territory of 
Blcckingy, near the Baltic Sea, about 18 miles from Cnris- 
tiunstudt. Long. 14, 10. E. LaU 56. 20. N. 

AI, in Ancient Geography, a town in Judca, to the north 
of Jericho, called Ana by Josephus, and the inhabitants 
Ainatte. Joshua having sent a detachment of 3000 men 
against Ai, God permitted them to be repulsed on account 
of Achan's sin, who had violated the anathema pronoun- 
ced against the city of Jericho. Out after the expiation of 
this offence, God commanded Joshua (chap, viii.) to march 
with the whole army of the Israelites against Ai, and treat 
this city and the kingdom thereof as he had treated Jeri- 
cho, with this difference, that he gave the plunder of the 
town to the people. Joshua sent by night 30,000 men to 
lie in ambush behind Ai, having first well instructed those 
who had the command of them in what they were to do ; 
ami the next da?, early in the morning, he marched against 
the city with the remainder of his army. The king of 
Ai perceiving them, sallied hastily out of the town with 
all his people, and fell upon the forces of the Israelites, 
who, upon the first onset, fled, as if they had ' 
great terror. 
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As soon as Joshua saw the enemy all out of the gates, 
he raised his shield upon the top of a pike, which was the 
signal given to the ambuscade ; whereupon they immedi- 
ately entered the place, which they found without de- 
fence, and set fire to it. The people of Ai perceiving the 
smoke ascending, were willing to return, but discovered 
those who had set fire to the city in their rear: while 

him turning about, fell 

upon them, and cut them in ' 
alive, and afterwards put to 

AJACClO.or Ajamo, an 
and department of Corsica, in the 
taming 12 cantons and 72 communes, with 36,980 inha- 
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in pieces. The king w« uken 



bitants. The extent is 736 square miles, or 460,000 Eng- 
lish acres. The capital, which bears the same name, and 
is the best built town in the island, is situated in a fer- 
tile territory, which produces excellent wines. It has a 
small citadel and an excellent harbour, and contains 6840 
inhabitants. It is celebrated us the birth-place of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

AJALON, in Auritnt Geography, a town of the tribe 
of Dan, one of the Levitical. Another in the tribe of 
Benjamin, in whose valley Joshua commanded the 
to stand still, being then 'in her decrease, and < 
ly to be seen at the same time with the sun. 

A J AN, a coast and country of Africa, has the river 
Quilimanci on the south ; the mountains from which the 
river springs on the west ; Abyssinia or Ethiopia, and the 
struit of Babelmandel, on the north ; and the Eastern or 
Indian Ocean on the easL The coast abounds with all 
the necessaries of life, and has plenty of very good horses. 
The whole sea-coast, from Zanguehor to the strait of Ba- 
belmandel, is called the coast of Ajan , and a considerable 
part nf it is styled the Desert coast. 

AJAX, the son of O ileus, was one of the principal gene- 
rals who went to the siege of Troy. He ravished Cas- 
sandra, the daughter of Priam, even in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, where she thought to have found sanctuary. It is 
said he made a serpent of 15 feet long so familiar with 
him, that it ate at his table, and followed him like a dog. 
The Locrian* had a singular veneration for his memory. 

Ajax, the son of Tclnmon, was, next to Achilles, the 
most valiant general among the Greeks at the siege of 
Troy. He commanded the troops of Salamis, and per- 
formed many great actions, of which we have an account 
in the Iliad, in Dirtys Crtientit, and in the 23d book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. He was so enraged that the arms 
of Achilles were adjudged to Ulysses, that he immediate- 
ly became mad. The Greeks paid great honour to him 
after his death, and erected a magnificent monument to his 
memory, upon the promontory of Ithetium. 

Ajax, in Antiquity, a furious kind of dance, in use 
among the Grecians ; intended to represent the madness 
of that hero after his defeat by Ulysses, to whom the 
Greeks had given the preference in his contest for Achil- 
les's arms. Lucion, in his treatise of Dancing, speaks of 
dancing the Ajax. — There was also an annual feast called 
AJantia, Amutuo, consecrated to that prince, and observed 
with great solemnity in the island of Salamis, as well as in 
Attica ; where, in memory of the valour of Ajax, a bier 
was exposed, set out with a complete set of armour. 

Ajazzo, a seaport town of Nutolia, in the province of 
Caramania, anciently Cilicia, seated on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, 30 miles north of Antioch, and 50 west of 
Aleppo, where the city of Issus anciently stood and near 
which Alexander fought his second battle with 
Long. 36. 10. E. Lot. 37. N. 

AICHSTADT, a town of Germany, in Franconia, i 
capital of a bishopric of the same name. It ' 
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able for a curious piece of workmanship, called the Sun 
of the Holy Sacrament, which is in the church. It is of 
massy gold, of great weight, and is enriched with 330 dia- 
mond*, 1400 pearls, 250 rubies, and other precious stones. 
This place is moderately large, and seated in a valley on 
the river Altmuhl, 10 miles north of Nienburg, and 37 
south of Nuremberg. Long. 11. 10. E. Lat. 49. N. The 
bishopric is 45 miles in length and 1 7 in breadth ; and the 
bishop is chancellor of the church of Maycncc or Menu. 

AID, Auxilium, in ancient customs, a subsidy paid by 
vassals to their lords on certain occasions. 

AiD-de-Camp, in military affairs, an officer employed to 
receive and carry the orders of a general. 

AIDS, in the French customs, were certain duties paid 
on all goods exported or imported into that kingdom. 

Court of Aids, in France, a sovereign court formerly 
established in several cities, which had cognizance of all 
causes relating to the taxes, gabelles, and aids, imposed on 
several sorts of commodities, especially wine. 

AIDAN, a famous Scotish bishop of Lindisfarne, or 
Holy Island, in the 7th century, was employed by Oswald, 
king of Northumberland, in the conversion of the English, 
in which he was very successful. He was a monk in the 
monastery of lotus, one of the Hebrides. He died in 651. 

AIDONA, a city of Sicily, on the river Gabelle, in the 
Val di Notto, containing about 37(H) inhabitants. 

AJELLO, a town in the province of Abruzzo Ulte- 
riore Second, in the kingdom of Naples, but belonging to 
the duke of Modena. It contains 2195 inhabitants. 

AIGHENDALE, the name of a liquid measure used in 
Lancashire, containing seven quarts, 

A1GLE, a bailiwick in the territory of Romand in 
Switzerland, consists of mountains and valleys, the princi- 
pal of which are the Aigle and Bex. Through these is the 
great road from Valais into Italy. When you pass by 
Villcneuve, which is at the head of the lake of Geneva, 
you enter into a deep valley three miles wide, bordered 
on one side with the Alps of Switzerland, on the other 
tide witli those of Savoy, and crossed by the river Rhone. 
Sis miles from thence you meet with Aigle, a town con- 
taining 2500 inhabitants, seated in a wide part of tlie val- 
ley, where there are vineyards, fields, and meadows. The 
governor's castle is on an eminence that overlooks the 
town, and has a lofty marble tower. This government has 
nine large parishes; and is divided into four part*, Aigle, 
Bex, Olon, and Ormont. This last is among the moun- 
tains, and joins to Rougemont. It is a double valley, 
abounding in pasture hinds. Ivorna, in the district of 
Aigle, was in part buried by the fall of a mountain, occa- 



by an earthquake, in 1584. 
lk, a city in France, in the 



Aicslr, a city m trance, 
tagne, and department of the Orne. It is situated on the 
river Rille, which divides it into three parts ; one on each 
side of the river, and one in an ' " 
nels of it. It contains 844 houses, and 5780 
It is an industrious place, with 

cutlery, needles, bottles, and other 



AIGUES-PERSES (Aqua- Sparta), a 
ituated in the Lyonnois, in the depart" 
15 miles nor 



at of Puy-de- 



of France, in the district of 
Ville Franchc, near to Lyons, with 1540 inhabitants. It 
is die birth-place of the celebrated Chancellor L'Hopital. 
Near to it is a well of poisonous quality, which is mortal to 
all animals drinking it. 

AIGUILLON, a town of the district of Agenois, in 
Guiennc, in France, at the conflux of the river Garonne 
and Lot, containing 3540 
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AIGUISCE, in Heraldry, denotes a cross with its four 
ends sharpened, but so as to terminate in obtuse angles. 
It differs from the cross fitchee, inasmuch as the latter 
tapers by degrees to a point, and the former only at the 
ends. 

AIGURANDES, a town of France, in the arrondisse- 
ment of La Chatre, and department of the Indre. It is on 
the river Bourdesoule, surrounded with walls and ditches ; 
containing 270 houses, and 1620 inhabitants, who carry 
on a great trade in cattle. 

AIKMAN, William, a painter of considerable emi- 
nence, was born in Scotland, October 24. 1682. He was 
the son of William Aikman, Esq. of Cairney, and was in- 
tended by his father to follow his own profession, which 
was that of an advocate at the Scotish bar. But the 
genius of the son led him to other studies. He devoted 
himself to the fine arts, especially that of painting ; and 
having for some time prosecuted his studies in Britain, in 
the year 1707 he went to Italy, resided in Rome for three 
years, afterwards travelled to Constantinople and Smyrna, 
and in 1712 returned to his own country. About the 
year 1723 he fixed his residence in London, where he fol- 
lowed the profession of painting, and had the good for- 
tune to be patronised by the duke of Argyle, the earl of 
Burlington, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and other liberal cn- 
couragers of the arts. He painted many portraits of per- 
sons of the first rank in England and Scotland, and a 
large picture of the royal family for the earl of Burling- 
ton, now in the possession of the duke of Devonshire, 
which was unfinished at his death. Some of his portraits 
painted in Scotland are in the possession of the duke of 
Argyle, the duke of Hamilton, and others. Mr Aikman 
died in London, June 4. 1731. Six months previous to his 
death he had lost a son at the age of 17. The remains of 
both were removed to Edinburgh, and were interred in 
the Greyfriars church-yard on the same day. Mr Somcr- 
ville, the author of the Chace, Mr Mallet, Mr Allan Ram- 
say tlie Scotish poet, and Mr Thomson, were among Mr 
Aikman's intimate acquaintance ; and the muse of each, 
in elegiac numbers, offered a warm tribute to the memory 
of their departed friend. The following epitaph, from the 
pen of Mr .Mallet, was engraved on his tomb : 

Dear to the pood and wine, di*prais'd by none. 

Here sleep in peace the 1'sthrr and the son j 

Br virtue, as by nature, close ally'd. 

The painter's genius, but without the pride ; 

Worth unambitious, wit afraid to sbine. 

Honour's clear light, and friendship's warmth divine. 

Tlie son, fair rising, knew too short a date ; 

But, oh ! how more severe the father's fate ! 

He saw him tnrn untimely from his side. 

Felt all a father'. »nguuUi_wept. and died. 

Mr Aikman's style of painting was an imitation of the 
pleasing simplicity' of nature. It is distinguished by soft- 
ness of light, mellowness of shade, and mildness and har- 
mony of colouring. His 
tranquillity of ease th« 
of effect. His portraits are supposed to have i 

hose of Kneller, not only in the imitation of 
of the time, but in the similarity of tint and 

AILANA, Ah.ath, or Ahcloth, anciently a town of 
■abia Petra?a, situated near the Sinus Elanitcs of the 
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Red Sea. It is also called Eltitik, and Elotk (Stephanus, 
Strabo, Moses). Tlie same with Etana. 

A1LE, in Law, a writ which lies where a person's 
grandfather or great-grandfather was seised ot lands, 
Ac. in fee-simple, the day that he died, and a stranger 
abates and enters the same day, and dispossesses the heir 
of his i ' 
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AILESBURY, or Aylesbury, a borough town in 
Buckinghamshire. In the middle of the market-place is • 
handsome and convenient hall, where the sessions are held. 
The church it an ancient and spacious structure. Lace- 
making is carried on to a considerable extent. It returns 
two members to parliament Population in 1831, 4907. 

AILMEK, or /Ktii elm ark, earl of Cornwall and De- 
vonshire in the reign of King Edgar. It is not known of 
what family he was. His authority and riches were great, 
and so also in appearance was his piety. He founded the 
abbey of Cerncl, in Dorsetshire ; and liad so greut a vene- 
ration for Eadwald, the brother of St Edmund the Martyr, 
who had lived a hermit in that country, near the Silver 
Well, as it is called, that, with the assistance of Arch- 
bishop Dunstan, he translated his relics to the old church 
of Cerncl. In 1016, when Canute, the son of Sucno, in- 
vaded England, and found himself stoutly opposed by 
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10. Aji 

11. Hi 

12. Odcypoor. 
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district. 



13. Mewar. 



14. Sarowy. 
ce is generally of a barren and sandy soil, 
a good deal covered by thorny trees ami 



dSthclrcd, this Earl Ailmcr, with that arch-traitor Eadric 
Streone, earl of Mercia, and Earl Algar, joined the Dane 
against their natural prince, which was one great cause of 
the Saxons' ruin. He did not long survive this ; and we 
find mentioned in history only one son of his, whose name 
was .-Ethel ward, earl of Cornwall, who followed his father's 
maxims, and was properly rewarded for it; for in 10 IK, 
Canute, reaping the benefit of their treasons, and perceiv- 



ing that the traitors were no longer useful, caused the 
infamous Eadric Streone and this Earl ,'EthcIward to be 
both nut to death. 

All. It El), or Ealred, abbot of Revesby. in Lincoln- 
shire, in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. He was 
born in I 109, of a noble family, and educated in Scotland 
with Henry, the son of King David. On his return to Eng- 
land he became a monk of the Cistercian order in tlie 
monastery of Revesby, of which he afterwards was made 
abbot. He died on the 12th of January 1166, aged o7, 
and was buried in his monastery. " He was," says Leland, 
" in great esteem during his fife, celebrated tor the mi- 
racles wrought after his death ; and admitted into the 
catalogue of saints." He was author of several works, 
most of which were published by tlilbo the Jesuit at 
Douay, 1631 : part of them may he also found in the IUb- 
lioiAcca Cisterriensis, and HMiotAcra Patrum. His prin- 
cipal work is the Speculum L'/utritatis. Leland, Bale, and 
Pits, mention several manuscripts which never were pub- 
lished. 

AILS A. an insulated rock on the western coast of Scot- 
land, between the shores of Ayrshire and Cantyre. It is 
two miles in circumference at the base, is accessible only 
at one place, and rises in a pyramidical form to the height 
of 940 fccL A few goats and rabbits pick up a subsistence 
among the grass and furze; but it is frequented by immense 
numbers of sol and geese and other birds, which are valued 
for their flesh or leathers. The depth of water around 
the base is from 7 to 48 fathoms. On one part of the 
rock are the remains of an old castle, which is said to have 
been erected by Philip II. of Spain, about the time that 
the Spanish armada invaded Britain. 

AJMEEH, or Rajpootana, a large province situated 
in the centre of Hindus tan, between the 21th and 31st 
degrees of N. Int. It is bounded on the north by the pro- 
vinces of Moultan, Lahore, and Delhi; on the south by 
Gujerat and Malwah ; on the east by Delhi and Agra, and 
on the west by Moultan and the principality of Sinde. 
From north to south it extends 350 miles, and is 200 in 
average breadth. The following are the modern divisions 
of this province : — 

1. The Bhatty country. 3. The Great Sandy Desert. 

2. Bicanere. 4. Jcsselmcre. 



5. Joudpoor. 

6. Marwar. 

7. Nagore. 

8. Shckawutty, 

9. Jeypoor. 
This province 

in many parts a good deal 'covered by 
thickets of the cactus. The province of Marwar has a 
superior soil, and is in a better state of cultivation than 
the eastern provinces of Jeypoor and Ajmeer, or the south- 
western tract of Mewar, including Odeypoor. This part 
of the country was laid waste to such a degree by the 
ravages of the Pindarecs, that it has yet scarcely recovered. 
The soil, naturally arid, is in some of the southern pro- 
s rendered productive by streams which 
the mountains. The Chumbul, Calysino, 
le most considerable streams ; and where they al 
of moisture, the country presents something like 
the' appearance of verdure. The soil of the whole pro- 
vince is remarkably saline, containing many salt springs 
and lakes, and producing salt and salt|>etre spontaneously. 
In other parts, in order to procure a supply of water, deep 
wells are sunk, from which the country being partially 
irrigated, yields wheat, barley, and other sorts of grain and 
pulse common in India. In Marwar, where they derive 
their supplies of water from these deep wells, Bishop Hcber 
mentions that he saw cotton growing of the finest quality, 
and oxen and sheep which bore evidence, by their size 
and fatness, of the luxuriance of the pasture. Other pBrts, 
again, of the southern- provinces are strangely desolate, 
though the ruins with which they are covered, and the 
numerous tombs, show that they have been inhabited at 
no distant period, and that their present desolation has 
been the work of violence. 

Towards the east, and in the north, there is an exten- 
sive tract, which is a continued desert of the most dismal 
appearance. Towards the south mountainous tracts occur, 
and between Marwar and Mewar they rise to 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The mountains of Aboo, 
towards the western boundary, rise, it is supposed, to the 
height of 6000 feet. Except in the mountains, trees are 
seldom seen; and the consequence is, that timber for 
building and other purposes is extremely scarce, and pro- 
portionably dear. Such is the scarcity of wooden furni- 
ture, that at dinner parties it is the practice among the 
British residents for ladies and gentlemen to send their 
own chairs to the house where the entertainment is to 
take place ; and they have nothing better for their doors 
and windows than pieces of matting. The Shekawultz 
country on the west is sandy, badly watered and culti- 
vated, scattered over with rocky hills, and sprinkled with 
tufts of long gross and bushes. Yet it contains several 
large towns; and it seems to lose its title to be included in 
the desert, when compared with the tract which extends 
north-east as far as Bahawulpoor. a distance of 280 miles ; 
and even this tract is only for the last hundred miles ab- 
solutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. 
For 180 miles the country presents the appearance of 
hills and valleys of loose and heavy sand from 20 to 100 
feet in height. These hills shift their positions; and the 
passage of the desert is rendered dangerous in summer by 
clouds of moving sand. Among these sandy deserts 
villages are occasionally met with, which consist merely 
of a few round huts of straw, with low conical roofs like 
stooks of com. They arc surrounded by hedges of dry 
thumv branches, stuck in the sand. Around these miser- 
able abodes are to be seen a few' fields, which depend for 
water on the rains and dews, and which bear thin crops of 
the poorest kinds of pulse, and a species of the holcut tpi- 
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feet from its neighbour. In this arid waste is found in held by powerful invaders, such as Scindia and Hollcar. 

profusion the most juicy of all fruits, the water-melon. Such was the anarchy that prevailed in this province, as 

Some of these grow to the size of three or four feet in well as generally in Central India, that every freebooter 

circumference, from a stalk as slender as that of the com- who could collect a sufficient force extorted contribution* 

mon melon. Agriculture depends on supplies of water from the peaceable inhabitant*. The petty chiefs were 



is drawn from these wells by water-wheels worked by When the war undertaken by the British in 1817, against 

bullocks, in small quantities, and is brackish and unwhole- the bands of plunderers who infested the country, and 

some. The wells are lined with masonry, and the natives spread confusion and misery wherever they appeared, was 

frequently cover them with boards heaped with sand, brought to a successful termination, Ajmccr was finally 

which effectually conceals them from an enemy. The rescued from the Mahratta influence, and placed under 

rest of the desert for 100 miles, from Poogul to Bahowul- Sir D. Ochterlony, as resident and commander; and a 

poor, is a flat hard clay, which sounds under the horses' large body of troops was cantoned near the city of Ajmecr, 

formed over the clay, on which a few plants shoot up. But public peace preserved. Since this period tranquillity and 
the clay is destitute of all appearance of vegetation ; and, good order have arisen out of confusion ; and the peaceable 
excepting at the fort and pool of Monjgur, and two wells inhabitants, delivered from rapine, and from the miseries of 
about sixteen miles from Bahawulpoor, the country is whol- continued pillage and oppression, have resumed their for- 
ly destitute both of inhabitants and of water. In approach- mer occupations of commerce and agriculture. The dif- 
ing the town of Bahawulpoor the desert and the cultivated ferent chiefs are allowed to regulate their own internal 
country are separated as if by a marked line. The edge policy ; but they are no longer permitted to go to war with 
of the desert is skirted by a long row of trees ; and beyond each other, all their differences being now referred to the 
it are to be seen clumps of trees, green fields, and wells of supreme tribunal of British authority. ( r.) 
abundant and clear water, with houses and every sign of A j m k m, a city of Hindostan, in the province of Aj- 
fertility and cultivation. This great desert is 400 miles mecr. It is situated on the slope of a hill, and was nearly 
in breadth, and extends far beyond the limits of Ajmeer. ruined in the long period of anarchy and misgovernment 
Several tracts are within the limits of the periodical rains, which prevailed in Central India prior to 1819. It was 
and might be recovered from desolation by industry ; but acquired by the British from Scindia in 1818, when it was 
at present these rains arc absorbed by the thirsty soil, in a state of the utmost desolation and decay. After this 
without any benefit whatever to the inhabitants. period it rapidly improved; and in 1823 commerce had 
The domestic animals are bullocks and camels. The revived, and the population had been more than tripled, 
animals of the desert are, the antelope ; the wild ass, re- Bishop Heber, who visited it in 1825, mentions, that it is 
mArkable for its shyness and for its speed ; the fox ; and a well-built town, of moderate size. The buildings are chief- 
a curious species of rat, which is found in such numbers ly white-washed ; and the surrounding rocks have some 
that the ground is undermined by it in many parts, and thorny trees and brush-wood on them, which hide their 
is rendered dangerous to horsemen. The lower classes barrenness, and muke a tfood back-ground to the little 
of the people are Jnuts. They are of small stature, ill- ruinous mosques and Mussulman tombs which are scat- 
looking, and have every appearance of poverty and wretch- tercd round the circuit of this holy city. Above, on the 
edness. The upper classes are Ithatore Rajpoots. They mountain top, is a very remarkable fortress, called Tara- 
are a stout and handsome race, with hooked noses and ghur, nearly two miles in circuit, but, from its irregular 
Jewish features ; of haughty manners, indolent in their sltape and surface, not capable of containing more than 
habits, and almost continually drunk with opium. The 1*00 men. It consists of a plain stone-wall along the edge 
inhabitants arc estimated at 3,000,000, the Mahometans of a mountain, strengthened with a few round bastions ; 
being to the Hindoos as one to eight. Hie principal and it has an abundant supply of good water in all seasons, 
towns arc Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Odeypoor, Ajmeer, Kotah, from cisterns cut in the rock. The works of this fortress 
Bondec, Kantampoor, Chitorc, Shahpoorah, Bicanere, and are now going fast to decay, as it is not the policy of the 
Jesselraere. The three grand modem divisions of Raj- British government to rely, for their security, on fortresses, 
tuiotana are, 1st, Odeypoor, named also Mewar and the The old palace and garden of Shah Jehan still exist, and 
nana of Chi tore ; 2d, Joudpoor, named also Marwar, and the former contains several habitable rooms. Ajmeer is 
its sovereign occasionally described as the Khatore Rajah, renowned as a place of pilgrimage, the great attraction 
being of that tribe ; 3d, Jeypoor, Jynagur, or Ambler, being the tomb of Khoja Mogen ud Dcen, famed as a great 
three names of one state. From the dismemberment of Mahometan saint, whose miracles arc celebrated all over 
these, the original Rajpoot states, others have been formed, India. The tomb is of white marble, but remarkable neither 
and in later times the rajahs of Jesselmere and Bicanere, for style nor beauty of architecture. To this place the 
and the petty chiefs of Kotah, Boondcc, and Banswara. emperor A char made a pilgrimage on foot, to implore at 
Hie country is governed by numerous chiefs, who owe the sainted tomb the blessing of male offspring. The 
allegiance and pay tribute to their liege lords ; and who emperors of Delhi formed a fine fresh-water lake just 
occasionally, as opportunities occur, have thrown off their above the city, which during the rains is six miles in cir- 
dependenee, and hsvc set up as independent sovereigns cumference. It supplies die means of irrigation to a large 
within their own territories. During the scenes of con- district on its banks, is full of fish, and affords excellent 
fusion and trouble which took place in Central India, water to the inhabitants of the town. Ajmeer is 80 miles 
previously to the last war, and general pacification in W. S. W. from Jeypoor. Travelling distance from Delhi 
1818, Hajpootana was frequently laid waste by the in- 230 miles ; from Bombay, 650 ; and from Calcutta, 1030 
roads of the Pindarccs and other freebooters, who were miles. Long. 74. 28. E. Lat 26. SI. N. (Bishop Hebcr's 



in many cases abetted by the native chiefs. At that time Journey tkrouyh the Upper Provinces of India , Hanul- 
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too'* DrKTiptio* of HindoHani Elphinatone's Journey 

AIN, one of the departments in the south-west of 
, deriving iu name from a river 10 called, a part of 
dent province of Burgundy. It U bounded on the 
north by the departments of Saone-Loire and Jura ; on 
the east by Switzerland and Savoy, from which the Rhone 
■tit; on the south by the department of Isene, sepa- 
also by the Rhone ; and on the wot by the depart- 
l of the Rhone and the Saone-Loire, from both which 
the Saone divides it. The extent is 2210 square miles, or 
1,414,400 acres. The eastern part is very mountainous, 
being a protraction of the Jura group. The western part 
is hilly, but interspersed with marshes. Some tracts of 
valuable land are found in the intervals. The chief product* 
are rye, maize, wheat, some wine, a little salt, and oil. The 
dairy yields good butter and cheese. The department is 
divided into five arrondissements, 35 cantons, and 448 com- 
munes : and contains 22 cities, 403 market-towns and vil- 
lages, 1467 hamlets, and about 7000 houses. The popu- 
lation amounts to 346,188 persons, all Catholics, except in 
the arrondissement of Gers, where the greater part are 
reformed Protestant*. 

A IN* A, a town of the province of Arragon, in Spain. 
It is on the bank of the river Cinca, which descends from 
the Pyrenees, and forms the northern boundary of Arragon. 
It was the ancient residence of the kings of Arragon when 
that province formed a distinct kingdom. 500 inhabitants. 

A i S S WORTH, a township and chapclry in the parish 
of Middleton and hundred uf Salford, in the county of 
Lancaster. Its population under the different censuses 
was a* follows: In 1811, 1427; in 1821, 1609; and in 
1831, 1584. 

Aimswobth, Dr Henry, an eminent non-conformist 
divine, who about the year 1590 distinguished himself 
among the Brownists, which drew upon him such troubles 
that he was obliged to retire to Holland, and became mi- 
nister of a church at Amsterdam. His skill in th i Hebrew 
language, and his excellent Annotations on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are still highly esteemed, gained him great 
reputation. He also wrote several pieces in defence of 
the Brownists, and several other works. 

Aisswortii, Robert, born at YVoodyale in Lancashire 
in 1660, was master of a boarding-school at Bethnal Green, 
from whence he removed to Hackney, and to other places 
in the neighbourhood of London. After acquiring a mo- 
derate fortune, he retired, and lived privately to the time 
of his death, which happened in 1743. We are indebted 
to his industry for a Latin and English Dictionary, which 
has been much used in schools. It was first published in 
1736, and was, after the author's death, enlarged by vari- 
ous hands to 2 vols. 4to, in which form it has been several 
times reprinted. 

AIR, in Phytic*. Sec Atmospiie*r, Meteorology, 
and Pneumatics. 

Air, in MyliuAngy, was adored by the heathens under 
the names of* Jupiter and Juno ; the former representing 
the superior and finer part of the atmosphere, and the lat- 
ter the inferior and grosser part The augurs also drew 
presages from the clouds, thunder, 4c. 

Air, in Painting, 4c. denotes the manner and very life 
of oclion ; or it is that which expresses the disposition of 
the agent. It is sometimes also used in a synonymous 




Air, in '/»..«•, is taken in different senses. It is 
times contrasted with harmony, and in this sense it is 
synonymous with melody in general — Its proper meanin 
is, a tunc, which is set to words, or to short 
poetry, tliat are 
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In operas we give the name of air to such pieces of 
music as are formed with measures and cadences to dis- 
tinguish it from the recitative ; and, in general, every piece f~ 
of music is called an air which is formed for the voice, or 
even for instruments, and adapted to stanzas, whether it 
forms a whole in itself, or whether it can be detached 
from any whole of which it forma a part, and be executed 
alone. 

If the subject admits of harmony, and is set in parts, the 
air is, according to their number, denominated a duel, a 
trio, a qnarietto, 4c. We need not follow Rousseau and the 
other philologists in their endeavours to investigate the 
etymon of the word air. Iu derivation, though found and 
ascertained, would contribute little to illustrate its mean- 
ing in that remote sense to which, through a long con- 
tinuance of time, and the various vicissitudes of language, 
it has now passed. The curious may consult the same 
article in the Dictionnairt de Musique by M. Rousseau. 

In modem music, there are several different kinds of 
airs, each of which agrees to s certain kind of dancing; and 
from these dances the airs themselves take their specific 
names. 

The words to which airs arc adapted are not always 
rehearsed in regular succession, nor spoken in the sume 
manner with those of the recitative ; and though in gene- 
ral they arc very short, yet they are interrupted, repeat- 
ed, transposed, at the pleasure of the artist. They do 
not constitute a narrative, which once told is over; they 
either delineate a picture which it is necessary to contem- 
plate in different points of view, or inspire a sentiment in ' 
which the heart acquiesces with pleasure, and from which 
it is neither able nor willing to be disengaged ; and the 
different phrases of the air are nothing else than different 
manners of beholding the same image. This is the reason 
why the subject of an air should be one. It is by these 
repetitions properly placed, it is by these redoubled efforts, 
that an impression, which at first was not able to move 
you, at length shakes your soul, agitates you, transports 
you out of yourself; and it is likewise upon the same prin- 
ciple that the runnings, as they are called, or those long, 
mazy, and inarticulated inflections of the voice, in pathetic 
airs, frequently seem, though they are not always so, im- 
properly placed; for whilst the heart is affected with a 
sentiment exquisitely moving, it often expresses its emo- 
tions by inarticulate sounds, more strongly and sensibly 
than it could do by words themselves. 

The form of airs is of two kinds. The small airs are 
often composed of two strains, which ought each of them 
to be sung twice; but the important airs in operas are 
frequently in the form of rondeaus. 

A iK- Gu iu a pneumatic machine for exploding bullets, 
4c with great violence. See Pneumatics. 

A ut-JticAet, a sort of jacket made of leather, in which 
are several bags or bladders, composed of the same mate- 
rials, communicating with each other. These are filled 
with air through a leather tube having a brass stop-cock 
accurately ground at the extremity, by which means the 
air blown in through the tube is confined in the bladders. 
The jacket must be wet before the air be blown into the 
bags, as otherwise it will immediately escape through the 
pores of the leather. By the help of these bladders, which 

is supported in the 
I in swimming. 

'entilators. 
^ a machine ^"^J *■ •» contained in a 

Pneumatics. ' 
Am-Shafts, 
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Air 

■-shaft*. 



are placed near the breast, 
water, without making the 
Ant-Pipe*. See VZRT1 
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■ir. The damps, deficiency, and impurity of air which 
occur, when adits are wrought 30 or l» fathoms long, make 
it necessary to lei down air-shaft*, in order to give the air 
liberty to play through the whole work, and thus discharge 
bad vapours, and furnish good air for respiration: the 
expense of which shafts, in regard of their vast depths, 
hardness of the rock, drawing of water, &c. sometimes 
equal*, nay exceeds, the ordinary charge of the whole adit. 

Air- Tnrtatis, in Natural History, a name given to the 
long filaments so frequently seen in autumn floating 
about in the air. 

These threads are the work of spiders, especially of that 
species called the long-legged field spider, which, having 
mounted to the summit of a bush or tree, darts from its 
tail several of these threads, till one is produced capable 
of supporting the creature in the air. On this it mounts in 
quest of prey, and frequently rises to a very considerable 
height. 

AiB-Trunk, the name of a contrivance by Dr Hales, to 
prevent the stagnation of putrid effluvia in jails and other 
places, where a great number of people are crowded 
together in a small space. It consists only of a long square 
trunk open at both ends, one of which is inserted into the 
ceiling of the room, the air of which is required to be kept 
pure, and the other extends a good way beyond tin roof. 
Through this trunk a continued circulation is carried on; 
and the reason is, that the putrid effluvia which do so 
much mischief when collected, being much lighter than 
the pure atmosphere, arise to the top of the room, and, if 
they there find a vent, will continually go out through it. 
These effluvia arise in very considerable quantity, being 
calculated by Dr Keil at no less than 39 ounces from one 
man in hours. 

Air- Vessels are spiral ducts in the leaves, &c. of plants, 
supposed to be analogous to the lungs of animals, in sup- 
plying the different parts of a plant with air. 

AIR ANI, in Church History, an obscure sect of Arians 
in the fourth century, who denied the consubstantiality of 
the Holy Ghost with the Father and the Son. They are 
otherwise called Airanists; and are said to have taken 
their name from one Airos, who distinguished himself at 
the head of this party in the reigns of Valcntinian and 
Gratian. 

A1KE, a city of France, head of a canton of the sume 
name, in the circle of St Omer, and department of Pus 
de Calais. It is situated on the river Lys. The popula- 
tion amounts to 8027 persons, who are chiefly employed 
in making cotton and woollen goods, hardware, and large 
quantities of oil from seeds. Long. 0. 12. W. Ijit, 50. 38. N. 

A ikk, a town of France, in the department of Ijmdcs, 
and circle of St Sever, on the left bank of the river Pan. 
Its population is 3130. 

G, a term peculiarly used for the exercising of 
air. It pur" 



horses in the 



purifies the blood, purees the 



body from gross humours, and, as the jockies express it, 
i the horse how to make the wind rnkc equally, and 
keep lime with the other motions of his body. It also 
n» the stomach, and keeps the creature hi 
is a thing of gTeat consequence, as the 

and racers is very apt to fall ofr. either from 
of exercise, or from the too violent exercise which 
they are often exposed to. If the horse Ik- over-fat, 
it is best to air him before sunrise and after sunselting; 

it is allowed by nil that nothing is more 
to those creatures than early and late airiniss. 
Some of our modern manegers, however, dispute this: 
they say that the cold of these times is too great for the 
creature ; and that if, in particular, he is subject to ca- 
tarrhs, rheums, or the like complaints, the dews and cold 
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fogs, in these early and late airings, will be apt to increase Airs 

all those disorders. Nature, we sec, also point* out the II 
sun-beams as of great use to these animals, those which 
are kept hardy and lie out all night always running to 
those places where the sunshine comes, as soon as it ap- 
pears in a morning. This should seem to recommend 
those airings that arc to be made before sunset, and a little 
time after sunrise. As to the caution so earnestly incul- 
cated by Markham, of using these early and late airings 
for fat horses, it is found unnecessary by many ; for they 
say that the same effect may be produced by airings at 
warmer times, provided only that they are made longer ; 
and that, in general, it is from long airings that we are to 
expect to bring a horse to a perfect wind and sound 
courage. ,* 

A IKS, in the Manege, are the artificial motions of 
taught horses, as the demivolt, curvet, capriole, Arc. 

AIRY, or Akry, among Sportsmen, a term expressing 
the nest of a hawk or eagle. 

Airy Trijttirity, among Astrologers, denotes the three 
signs. Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. 

AISNE, a department in the north-east division of 
France, on a river of the same name, formed out of divi- 
sions of the ancient provinces — Isle of France, l'icardy, and 
Champagne. It is bounded on the north by the depart- 
ment of the North and the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
on the east by the departments of the Ardennes and 
Marne, on the south by the Murnc and Scine-Marne, and 
on the west by theOise and Somme. The extent is 2912 
square miles, or 1,872,1*77 acres. The whole department 
is a plain, with few hills of much elevation. The soil U 
generally calcareous, except in the northern part, where 
it becomes clayey, and in some spots slaty. It is of va- 
rious degrees of fertility, but for the most part adapted to 
the growth of corn. Wine, cider, flax, are the other agri- 
cultural products. The manufactures are of cotton, linen, 
and hosiery. The department is divided into five orron- 
dissements, 37 cantons, and 853 communes. Its popula- 
tion is 587,095. The chief city of the department is Laon. 
with 8400 inhabitants. 

AITOCZU, a considerable river of Lesser Asia, which 
rises in .Mount Taurus, and falls into the south part of the 
Euxine Sea. 

AITON, William, an eminent botanist and gardener, 
was born at a village near Hamilton in Scotland in 1731. 
Having been regularly trained to the profession of a 
gardener, he came into England in the year 1751, and 
soon obtained the notice of the celebrated Philip Miller, 
then superintendent of the physic garden at Chelsea, » ho 
engaged him ns an assistant, Hi* industry and abilities 
recommended him to the princess-dowager of Wales as a 
fit person to manage the botanical garden at Kew. In 
1759 he was appointed to this office, in which he continued 
during life, and which was the source of his fame and 
fortune. The garden at Kew, under the auspices of his 
present Majesty, was destined to be the grand repository 
of all the vegetable riches which could be accumulated 
by regal munificence, from researches through every 
quarter of the globe. These treasures were fortunately 
committed to the hands of Mr Aiton, whose care and skill 
in their cultivation, and intelligence in their arrangement, 
acquired him high reputation among the lovers' of the 
science, and the particular esteem of his royal patrons. 
Under his superintendence many improvements took place 
in the plan and edifices of Kew gardens, which rendered 
them the principal scene of botanical culture in the king- 



In 17 S3 his merit was properly rewarded with the 
lucrative office of managing the plesis'irc and kitchen gar- 
dens of Kew, which he was allowed to retain with the 
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botanical deportment. In 1789 he publi*hed his Jfortus 
Ktwrntis, or a Catalogue of the Plant* cultivated in the 
Royal Botaniral Garden at Kew, in S vols. Bra, with 13 
plates ; a work which had been the labour of many years. 
The number of species contained in this work amounted 
to between ti\ e ami six thousand, many of which had not 
before been described. A new and curious article in it 
relates to the first introduction of particular exotic* into 
the English gardens. The system of arrangement adopted 
is the Linrucan, with improvements, which the advanced 
state of botanical science required. Mr Aiton, with can- 
dour and modesty, acknowledges the assistance he receiv- 
ed in this work from the two eminent Swedish natural- 
ists, Dr Solamler and Mr Jonas Dryandcr. Indeed, his 
character was such as secured him the friendship and 
good offices of the most distinguished names in science of 
his time. He was for many years peculiarly honoured by 
the notice of Sir Joseph Banks, the president of the Royal 
Society. The Ilortu* Ketrensi* was received with avidity 
by the botanic world, and a large impression was soon 
disposed of. 

Notwithstanding the singular activity and temperance 
of Mr Aiton, he fell into that incurable malady, a schir- 
rous liver, of which he died in 1793, in his 62d year. His 
eldest son, devoted to the same pursuits, was, by the 
king's own nomination, appointed to all his father's em- 
ployments. Mr Aiton's private character was highly es- 
timable for mildness, benevolence, piety, and every domes- 
tic and social virtue. He was interred in the church-yard 
of Kew, amidst a most respectable concourse, of friends. 

All'S Locutius, the name of a deity to whom the 
Romans erected an altar. The words are Latin, and sig- 
nify " a speaking voice." The following accident gave 
occasion to the Romans erecting an altar to Aius Locu- 
tius. One M. Seditius, a plebeian, acquainted the tri- 
bunes that, in walking the streets by night, he had heard 
a voice over the temple of Vesta, giving the Romans 
notice that the Gauls were coming against them. The 
intimation was, however, neglected ; but after the truth 
was confirmed by the event, Camillus acknowledged this 
roice to be a new deity, and erected an altar to it under 
the name of Aius Immiws. 

AJUTAGE, or Adjutace, a kind of tube fitted to the 
of the vessel through which the water of a fountain 
is to be played. To the different form and structure of 
ajutages is owing the great variety of fountains. 

AIX, an ancient city of Trance, the chief place of the 
arrondisscmcnt of the same name, in the department of 
the Mouths of the Rhone. It was, before the revolution, 
fitted with richly endowed ecclesiastical establishments, 
which have been secularized. It stands on a plain 
rounded by hills, which produce abundance of mos 
ccllcnt olives, which, with wine and fruits, form the 
important branches of agricultural industry, 
manufactories of various rich silk goods, of sor 
and hardware. The ancient springs, known to the Romans, 
but disused till again discovered in 1704, are slightly 
warm, but their efficacy is not now highly valued. The 
population amounts to 31,000 persons. This city is cele- 
brated for having given birth to two famous naturalists, 
Adanson and Tournefort, and to the painter Vanloo. 

The arrondissemcnt of the same mime comprehends 
864 square miles, or about 552,960 acres, and contains 
10 cantons, 53 communes, and 100,000 inhabitants. 

Alx, a town in the continental dominions of the king 
of Sardinia, in the duchy of Savoy, about 12 miles from 
Chambery, containing 2038 inhabitants. 

Atx, a small island on the coast of France, between the 
isle of Oleron and the Continent. It is 12 miles north- 
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west of Rochefort, and 1 1 south-south-west of Rochclle. 
Long. 1. 4. W. Lat. 46.5. N. 

Aix, a river of France, in the department of the Ixmer „ _ 
Loire, which joins the Ysable, and falls into the Loire. 

AIX-LA-CHAPKLLE (or in German Aacksx), a 
circle in the government of the same name, in the Prut* 
sian province of the Lower Rhine. Its extent is 1452 square 
miles, and it comprehends 11 cities, 16 market-towns, 798 
villages, and 762 hamlets. The inhabitants amount to 
854,742, of whom 300,000 adhere to the Catholic religion, 
and the remainder, except 1500 Jews, are Lutherans. 

The chief city, of the same name, is very ancient, and 
was formerly populous; but the present inhabitants amount 
only to 37,669 persons. It was the seat of the govern- 
ment of Charlemagne, and continued to be the place for 
the coronation of the emperors of Germany till 1531. 
It is finely situated in a most fertile soil, and the envi- 
rons are pleasing; but the city itself bears all the marks 
of decline. The chief objects of attention arc the ca- 
thedral, with its brazen gates brought back from Paris, 
and a number of relics, which are highly venerated by 
Catholics; the town-house, built by Charlemagne, which 
is still in good preservation ; and the baths, whose cura- 
tive properties attract to them numerous visitors in the 
autumn of each year. Every seven years, from the 11th 
to the 25th of July, the holy relics are exhibited ; and 
this has commonly drawn to the city more than 50,000 
votaries. 

Of late years manufactories have been introduced, 
which afford emplovment to a great number of workmen. 
Hie products are, linen and woollen goods, needles, pins, 
leather, snuff, Prussian blue, bruss, soap, thimbles, and 
various small articles. 

This place is remarkable as the theatre of diplomatic 
affairs, and for the treaties of 1668, 1748, and 1818. 
Long. 6. 3. E. Lat. 50. 15. N. 

AlXETTE, a river in the department of Upper Vicnnc, 
in France, which empties itself into the Vicnnc. 

AKENSIDE, Mabk, a physician, who published in 
Latin a Treatise upon the Dysentery, in 1764, and a 
few pieces in the first volume of the Medical Transac- 
tions of the College of Physicians, printed in 1768; but 
far better known, and to be distinguished chiefly hereafter, 
asapoet. He was bom ut Newcastle-upon-Tyne, " 
9. 1721 ; and after being educated at the gram 
in Newcastle, was sent to the universities of 



and Leyden, at which last he took his degree of doctor in 
physic He was afterwards admitted by mandamus to the 
same degree at Cambridge ; elected a fellow of the college 



Cambridge 
of physicians, and one of the 
Hospital; and, upon the 
household, appointed one e 




at St' 

of the queen s 
to her Majesty. 

That Dr Akenside was able to acquire no other kind of 

and a poet, is to be ac- 
tor by the following particulars in his life 



than that of a scholar 



conduct, related by Sir John Hawkins. Mr Dyson and he 
were fellow-students, the one of law and the other of 

Sysic, at Leyden, where, being of congenial tempers, a 
endship commenced between them that lasted through 
their lives. They left the university at the same time, 
and both settled at London. Mr Dyson took to the bar, 
and being possessed of a handsome fortune, supported his 
friend while he was endeavouring to make himself known 
as a physician ; but in a short time, having purchased of 
Mr Hardinge his place of clerk of the house of commons, 
he quitted Westminster-hall, and, for the purpose of in- 
troducing Akenside to acquaintance in an opulent neigh- 
bourhood near the town, bought a house ut North-Eud, 
Hampstead, where they dwelt together during the summer 
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Akeiuide. season, frequenting the long-room, and all club* and as- 
v -^ v ^- / »emblie« of the inhabitants. 

At these meetings, which, as they were not select, 
must be supposed to liavc consisted of such persons as 
usually meet for the purpose of gossiping, men of wealth, 
but ot ordinary endowments, and able to talk of little else 
than news ana the occurrences of the day, Akenside was 
for displaying those talents which had acquired him the 
reputation he enjoyed in other companies ; but here they 
were of little use to him ; on the contrary, they tended to 
engage him in disputes that betrayed him into a contempt 
of those who differed in opinion from him. It was found 
out that he was a man of low birth, and a dependent an Mr 
Dyson ; circumstances that furnished those whom hcoffend- 
ed with a ground of reproach, which reduced htm to the 
necessity of asserting in terms that he was a gentleman. 

Little could be done at Hampstead after matters had 
proceeded to this extremity. Mr Dyson parted with his 
villa at North-End, and settled his friend in a small house 
in Bloomsbury-square, assigning for his support such a 
part of his income as enabled him to keep a chariot. In 
this new situation Akenside used every endeavour to be- 
come popular, but defeated them all by the high opinion 
he everywhere manifested of himself, and the little con- 
descension he showed to men of inferior endowments ; by 
his love of political controversy, his authoritative censure 
of the public councils, and his peculiar notions respecting 
government. In the winter evenings he frequented Tom s 
coffee-house in Devereux-court, then the resort of some 
of the most eminent men for learning and ingenuity of the 
time, with some of whom he was involved in disputes and 
altercations, chiefly on subjects of literature and politics, 
which fixed on his character the stamp of haughtiness and 
self-conceit. Hence many, who admired him for his genius 
and parts, were shy of his acquaintance. 

The value of that precept which exhorts us to live 
peaceably with all men, or, in other words, to avoid creat- 
ing enemies, can only be estimated by the reflection on 
those many amiable qualities against which the neglect of 
it will preponderate. Akenside was a man of religion and 
strict virtue; a philosopher, a scholar, and a fine poet. 
His conversation was of the most delightful kind ; learned, 
instructive, and, without any affectation of wit, cheerful 
and entertaining. 

Dr Akenside died of a putrid fever, June 23. 1770 ; and 
is buried in the parish-church of St James's, Westminster. 

His poems, published soon after his death in 4 to and 
8vo, consist of the Pleasures of Imagination, two books of 
Odes, a Hymn to the Naiads, and some Inscriptions. The 
Pleasures of Imagination, his capital work, was first pub- 
lished in 1744 ; and a very extraordinary production it 
was, from a man who had not reached bis 23d year. He 
was afterwards sensible, however, that it wanted revision 
and correction ; and he went on revising and correcting it 
for several years ; but finding this task to grow upon his 
hands, and despairing of ever executing it to his own satis- 
faction, be abandoned the purpose of correcting, and re- 
solved to write the poem over anew upon a somewhat dif- 
ferent and enlarged plan. He finished two books of his 
new poem, a few copies of which were printed for the use 
of the author and certain friends ; of the first book in 1 757, 
of the second in 1765. He finished also a good part of a 
third book, and an in trod action to a fourth ; but his most 
munificent and excellent friend, conceiving all that is exe- 
cuted of the new work too inconsiderable to supply the 
place and supersede the republication of the original 
poem, and yet too valuable to oe withheld from the public, 
has caused them both to be inserted in the collection of 
his poems. 
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AKERMAN, a circle in the Russian province of Bess- As main 
arabia, extending along the banks of the Black Sea, where U 
the Dncish forms an estuary. It is nearly destitute of A^""*, 
population, except die capital, of the some name, which K -*~ W ~** J 
is built en a tongue of land projecting into the estu- 
ary. It is the ancient Roman colony of Alba Julia. It 
is surrounded with strong walls and ditches, contains a 
Greek and a beautiful Anninion church, several mosques, 
and a synagogue for Jews. The population, of various na- 
tions, religions, and languages, amounts to about 16,000. 
It is a place, from its position, of considerable trade. It 
is in Ung. SO. 10. 15. E. and Int. 46. 11. 45. N. 

AK H M ETSCHET, or Simferopol, one of the six circles 
into which the Russian government or province of Taurieo 
is divided. It is the richest and most fruitful part of the 
peninsula, extending from long. 32. SI. to 33. 46. E. and 
from I u i . 44. SO. to 45. 9. N. About two-thirds of the dis- 
trict is hilly, and gives rise to the rivers Kstscha, Belbok, 
and Alma, as well as many smaller streams, by whose water 
fertility is dispersed in trie valleys and plains. The circle 
is estimated to contain about 50,000 inhabitants. 

Akiimetschkt, a city, the capital of the circle of the 
same name, in the province of Taurien. It is composed of 
two ports ; the old town, a mere heap of Tartar booths ; and 
the new, built on a regular plan, since the extinction of the 
former government, with a few good public edifices. It 
contains three mosques, a Russian, Arminion, and Greek 
ch urch, with 900 houses, and, according to Usewoloske, 
20,000 inhabitants, of various nations and religions. A re- 
giment of Russians is constantly in garrison in the city, 
which is only moderately fortified. It is in long. 34. 1. E. 
and lat 44. 59. N. 

AKIITIAR, or Sevastopol, a city in the Russian go- 
vernment of Taurien, in the circle Akhmetscliet. It lies in a 
bay, the best harbour of the Taurida, where the Russians 
have formed an arsenal for the construction and equipment 
of a navy. The bay is sufficiently extensive to admit of a 
large fleet, and the depth of water is from 10 to 12 fathoms. 
There are neither shoals, rocks, nor sand-banks, and vessels 
ore secure from all winds. The inhabitants, exclusive of 
the garrison, amount to 1500. It is considered rather an 
unhealthful situation, and the water is not good. It is in 
long. S3. 27. 40. E. and lat 44. 41. 30. ft 

AKIBA, a famous rabbin, flourished a little after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. He kept the flocks 
of a rich citizen of Jerusalem till the 40th year of his age, 
and then devoted InmsJ;' tu -tady in the academics for 
twenty-four years ; and was afterwards one of the greatest 
masters in Israel. According to the Jewish accounts, he 
had 24,000 scholars. He declared for the impostor Bar- 
cochebas, whom he owned for the Messiah ; and not only 
anointed him king, but took upon himself the office of his 
master of the horse. The troops which the emperor I lad - 
rian sent against the Jews, who under the conduct of this 
false Messiah had committed horrid massacres, extermi- 
nated this faction. Akibawas taken, and put to death with 
great cruelty. He lived 120 years, and was buried with his 
wife in a cave upon a mountain not for from Tiberias, and 
bis 24,000 scholars were buried round about him upon the 
same mountain. It is imagined he invented a suppositi- 
tious work under the name of the patriarch Abraham. 

AKISSAR, the ancient Thyatiro, a city of Natolia, in 
Asia, situated in a plain 18 miles broad, which produces 
plenty of cotton and grain. The inhabitants, who arc rec- 
koned to be about 5000, arc said to be all Mahometans. 
The houses are built of nothing but earth or turf dried in 
the sun, and are very low and ill contrived : but there are 
six or seven mosques, which are all of marble. There are 
remarkable inscriptions on marble in several parts of the 
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town, which are part of the ruins of the ancient Thvatira. 
It is tcated on the riTer Hermua, 50 miles from Pergamos. 
Long.2aS0.E.Lat.S8.50.N. 
AKOND, an officer of justice in Persia, wl 

and other civu'c^em^He^ the head of the school of 
law, and give* lectures to all the subaltern officers. He 
has hi* deputies in all the courts of the kingdom, who, with 
the second ttiilra, make all contracts. 

AL, an Arabic particle prefixed to words, and signify- 
ing much the same with the English particle the. Thus they 
say, alkermes, alkoran, Ac. i. «. the kermos, the koran, &c. 

Al, or Ald, a Saxon term, frequently prefixed to the 
names of places, denoting their antiquity ; as, Aldborough, 
Aldgate,4c. 

ALA, a Latin term, properly signifying a wing ; from a 
resemblance to which several other things are called by 
the same name. Thus, 

Ala is a term used by botanists for the hollow of a 
•talk, which either the leaf or the pedicle of the leaf 
makes with it ; or it is that hollow turning, or sinus, placed 
between the stalk or branch of a plant ana the leaf, whence 
a new offspring usually issues. Sometimes it is used for 
those |>ort* of leaves otherwise called loba or mngt. 

AL.^E, the plural number, is used to signify those petals 
or leaves of papilionaceous flowers placed between those 
others which are called the txxiilum and carina, and which 
make the top and bottom of the flowers. Instances of 
flowers of this structure are seen in those of peas and 
beans, in which the top leaf or petal is the vexiilum, the 
bottom the carina, and the side ones the ahe. 

Al.i is also used for those extremely slender and mem- 
branaceous parts of some seeds which appear as wings 
placed on them. It likewise signifies those membranaceous 
expansions running along the stems of some plants, which 
are therefore called alated stalki. 

A r..v.. in Anatomy, a term applied to tlie lobes of the 
liver, the cartilages of the nostrils. &c. 

Ai..«. in the Roman Art of War, were the two wings 
or extreme parts of the army drawn up in order of battle. 

ALABA, one of the three smallest districts of Biscay, 
in Spain, but pretty fertile in rye, barley, and fruits. 
There are in it very good mines of iron, and it had for- 
merly the title of a kingdom. 

ALABAMA, a state and constituent member of the 
North American republic It is bounded by Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, the state of Mississippi 
on the west, Tennessee on the north, and Georgia on the 
east. Its length is 275 miles, breadth 185, and area 
50,800 square miles. The country, to the extent of more 
than 100 miles from the coast, consists of uneven lands, 
of a poor sandy soil, bearing little except pines, but inter- 
spersed with marshes and alluvial tracts on the sides of 
the streams, which are extremely fertile. Higher up, the 
country becomes fertile and beautiful, and it bears that as- 
pect as tar as the mountains occupying the northern part of 
the state. These mountains are about 50 miles in breadth, 
and are supposed to exceed 1500 feet in height, but have 
peaks rising much higher. They are covered with a stony 
soil, but on their southern side are many rich and beauti- 
ful valleys, clothed with forests of oak, hickery, walnut, 
gum, and maple. Under the surface are mines of iron- 
ore. The climate is very hot in the parts below the lati- 
tude of ML but comparatively temperate in the upper 
districts. At Fort Stodart, in latitude 31. the mean heat 
by day was 84° or 80° in July, and from 43° to 79° in 
February. The principal river in the state is the Alabama, 
which is formed of two branches, the Tombeckbcc, and 
the proper Alabama. The former rises in the state of 
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and after being joined by several 
the Alabama at Fort Stodart. The Coosa and Tala- 
rivers united, compose the proper Alabama, which, 
being joined bvthc Tombeckbee, falls into the Gulf 
of Mobile at the latitude of SOft. All these rivers are 
navigable to a great distance from the sea. Steam-boat* 
ply on the Alabama as far up as Montgomery, which is 
nearly 400 miles by water from Mobile Bay, but only 150 
by land. The great employment of the people is agricul- 
ture. The soil yields wheat, maize, rye, barley, aats, and 
rice, and sugar-canes; but the principal object of culture 
is cotton, of which the stole exports large quantities. The 
cotton crop for 1836 in North Alabama was 80,000 bales ; 
and in South Alabama 250,000 bales. The number of in- 
habitant* in 1820 was 127,901, of whom 41,859 were slaves, 
and 571 free blacks. In January 1828 it was estimated at 
254,000, including 93,000 slaves. This is exclusive of the 
Creek Indians, who were estimated at 20,000 in 1818. The 
population in 1830 amounted to 309,527, the great increase 
being in emigrants from Georgia. Cahawba, a small place, 
is the seat of government ; but the only considerable town 
in the state is MobUe, which is situated on the west side of 
the bay of the same name, 30 miles from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and in 1826 contained 5000 inhabitants. In 1816 some 
exiles from France received a grant of lands on the banks 
of the Tombeckbee, in this state, with the view of introdu- 
cing the culture of the vine ; but the project did not succeed, 
and the new settlement, named Demopolis, was abandoned 
in a few years. Alabama has very few made roads, and few 
canals, but by means of its numerous rivers it enjoys a great 
extent of inland navigation ; and Mobile, the great centre 
of its trade, now communicates by steam-boats with all 
the considerable places on the Tombeckbee and Alabama 
rivers, and by sea with New Orleans. Alabama was ad- 
mitted to the rank of a state and member of the American 
union in 1819. Its government is vested in a house of 
representatives elected annually, a senate elected triennial- 
ly and renewed by thirds, and a governor elected for two 
years. The right of suffrage belongs to every white 
citizen of full age. The judges in this state hold their 
offices for six or seven years. Owing to the thinness of 
the population, education is yet in a backward state ; but 
as a fund for its promotion, 040 acres of land are set apart 
in each township. In 1827 the public revenue amounted 
to 67,000 dollars, and the expenditure to 82,000. The 
country is healthful, except in the neighbourhood of wet 
grounds; and, upon the whole, Alabama possesses advan- 
tages over some of the other southern states, and is one of 
the most prosperous and rapidly progressive in that port 
of the union. (p.) 

ALABAMCHA, in Antitptity, a kind of magistrate 
among the Jews of Alexandria, whom the emperor allow- 
ed them to elect, for the superintendency of their policy, 
and to decide differences and disputes which arose among 
them. 

ALABASTER, William, an English divine, was born 
at Hadley, in the county of Suffolk. He was one of the 
doctors of Trinity College in Cambridge ; and he attended 
the earl of Essex as his chaplain in the expedition to Cadiz 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is said that his first 
resolutions of changing his religion were occasioned by hi* 
seeing the pomp of the churches of the Roman com- 
munion, and the respect with which the priests seemed to 
be treated amongst them : and appearing thus to waver 
in his mind, he soon found persons who took advantage of 
this disposition of his, and of the complaints which he 
made of not being advanced according to his deserts in 
England, in such a manner, that he did not scruple to go 
over to the Popish religion, as soon as he found that there 
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AUh«i«r wag no ground to hope for greater encouragement in his 
II own country. However that matter lx% he joined himself 
*~ to the Romish communion ; but was disappointed in hit 
t expectations. He was soon displeased at this; and he 
could not reconcile himself to the discipline of that church, 
which made no consideration of the degrees which he 
had taken before. It is probable, too, that he could not 
approve of the worship of creatures, which Protestants 
are used to look upon with horror. Upon this he returned 
to England in order to resume his former religion. He 
ohtained a prebend in the cathedral of St Paul, and after 
that the rectory of Therfield in Hertfordshire. He was 
well skilled in the Hebrew tongue ; but he gave a wrong 
turn to his genius by studying the Cabala, with which he 
was strangely infatuated. He gave a proof of this in a 
sermon whic.fi he preached upon taking his degree of doc- 
tor of divinity at Cambridge. He took for his text the 
beginning of the first book of Chronicles, " Adam, Seth, 
Enos ;" and having touched upon the literal sense, he turn- 
ed immediately to the mystical, asserting, that Adam sig- 
nified misfortune and misery, and so of the rest. His 
verses were greatly esteemed. He wrote a I-atin tragedy, 
entitled Jtaratut, which, when it was acted in a college 
at Cambridge, was attended with a very remarkable acci- 
dent. There was a lady who was so terrified at the last 
word of the tragedy, Sequar, Sequar, which was pronoun- 
ced with a very shocking tone, tliat she lost her senses all 
her lifetime alter. He died in the year 1640. His Ap- 
paratus in Rrrelatinnrtn Jetu Christi was printed at Ant- 
werp in 1607. His Spiraculum TubaruM, sen Font Spiritua- 
lium lirpositionum ex irquivoris PcnttiijhiUi siitnificatumi- 
but, and his Jleee Sptmsut mitt, teu Tnlxt Puichritudinis, 
hoc est, Demtmttratio quad turn tit illieitum nee impotsibile 
mmputare durationem mundi tt temput teeundi adrentus 
Chritti, were printed at London. From these titles we 
may judge what were the taste and genius of the author. 

Alabaster, in Natural Hittory, a mineral substance 
whose base is calcareous earth. It differs from marble in 
being combined, not with the carbonic, but with the sul- 
phuric acid. 

Alabaster, in Antiquity, a term used for a vase where- 
in odoriferous liquors were anciently put. The reason of 
the denomination is, that vessels for this purpose were 
frequently made of the alabaster stone, which Pliny and 
other ancients represent as peculiarly proper for this pur- 
pose. Several critics will have the box mentioned in the 
Gospels as made of alabaster to have been of glass ; and 
though the text* say that the woman broke it, yet the 
pieces seem miraculously to have been united, since we 
arc told the entire box was purchased by the emperor Con- 
stantino, and preserved as a relic of great price. Others 
will have it that the name alabaster denotes the form 
rather than the matter of this box : in this view they de- 
fine alabaster by a box without a handle, deriving the word 
from the privative a, and Xo£q, ansa, handle. 

Alabaster, is also said to have been used for an an- 
cient liquid measure, containing ten ounces of wine, or nine 
of oil. In this sense the alabaster was equal to half the 
sextary. 

ALABASTRUM Dexdroide, a kind of laminated ala- 
baster, beautifully variegated with the figures of shrubs, 
trees, Ac. found L 
Hohenstein. 

ALAD1NISTS, a sect among the Mahometans, answer- 
ing to freethinkers among us. 

ALADSCHAHISSAR, a Turkish pachalic (Sand- 
schah), part of the ancient Bulgaria, a mountainous dis- 
trict, in which the river Moravia rises in two branches, 
and runs into the Danube. It extends from long. 21. 43. 
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to 22. 30. F.. and from hit. 42.3d. t< >4S. 80 N. Thegreatromd ALsduli* 
from Belgrade passes through the northern part o? the pro- II 
vince. It is productive of wine, feeds much cattle, and A hun»K» n - 
has some rivers near Camplina. The capital, of the same 
name, sometimes called Kruschcvarz, is the seat of a 
Greek bishop, and has a castle; once the residence of the 
predatory chief Von Ser/, and conquered from him by the 
Sultan Murad the Second. It is near the east bank of the 
river Moravia. 

ALADULIA, a considerable province of Turkey in 
Asia, in that part called Natolia, between the mountains 
of Antitaurus, which separate it from Amasia on the 
north, and from Caramania on the west. It has the Me- 
diterranean Sea on the south ; and the Euphrates or Frat 
on the cast, which divides it from Diorbekir. It compre- 
hends the Lesser Armenia of the ancients, and the east 
part of Cilicia. Formerly it had kings of its own ; but the 
head of the last king was cut off by Selim I. emperor of 
the Turks, who had conquered the country. It is now di- 
vided into two parts : the north, comprehended between 
Taurus, Antitaurus, and the Euphrates, is a beglerbeglic, 
which bears the name of Murash, the capital town ; and 
the south, seated between Mount Taurus and the Medi- 
terranean, is united to the beglerbeglic of Aleppo. The 
country is rough, rugged, and mountainous ; yet there are 
good pastures, and plenty of horses and camels. The peo- 
ple are hardy and thievish. The capital is Malatigah. 

ALAIN, Ciiahtieh, secretary to Charles VII. Icing of 
France, bom in the year 1386. He was the author of 
several works in prune anil verse: but his most famous 
performance was his Chronicle of King Charles VII. Ber- 
nard de Girard, in his preface to the History of France, 
styles him " an excellent historian, who has given an ac- 
count of all the affairs, particulars, ceremonies, speeches, 
answers, and circumstances, at which he was present him- 
self, or had information of." Giles Coroxet tells us that 
Margaret, daughter to the king of Scotland, and wife to 
the dauphin, passing once through a hall where Alain lay 
asleep, she stopped and kissed him before all the company 
who attended. Some of them telling her, that it was strange 
she should kiss a man who had so few charms in his per- 
son, she replied, " I did not kiss the man, but the mouth 
from whence proceed so many excellent sayings, so 
many wise discourses, and so many* elegant expressions." 
Mr rontenelle, among his Dialogues of the Dead, has one 
upon this incident, between the princess Margaret and 
Plato. Mr Pasquier compares Alain to Seneca, on account 
of the great number of beautiful sentences interspersed 
throughout his writings. 

ALAJOR, a Spanish town, in the island of Minorca, 
and the province of Majorca, the chief town of a district 
containing 3930 inhabitants. 

ALAIS, an arrondissement in the department of the 
Gard, in France, extending over 460 square miles, or 
307,200 acres. It is divided into nine cantons, and 
ninetv-two communes, and contains 72,000 inhabitants. 

Alais, a city, and chief of the arrondissemeut of the 
same name. It is situated on the river Gardon, at the 
foot of the ('avenues. It contains 10,000 inhabitants, who 
are employed in manufacturing ribbons, sewing-silk, silk- 
hosiery, cotton-goods, glass, porcelain, and other articles. 
Long. 3. 29. 40. E. Lat. 44. 7. N. 

A LAM AG AN, one of the I^idrone or Marianne islands, 
in the Indian Ocean, is situated in long. 140. 47. E. 
lat. 18. 5. N. It is of on irregular form, and about 12 
miles in circumference. The land in some places of this 
island is pretty high, so that it may be seen ut the dis- 
tance of 12 or 14 leagues. Near the uurth end of the 
island there is a volcano, which emitted an immense body 
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Atamuulusof smoke in the year 1799, when it was visited by Captain 
II Baas. The volcano it in a mountain close to the sea, rising 
Alamos, above its level 1200 or 1500 feet. The high parts of the 
island are rugged and sterile. In the lower parts there is 
a profusion and luxuriance of vegetation. They abound 
with cocoa-nut trees, several kinds of stone-fruit, and the 
mcllora or bread-tree of the Nicobar islands. Some small 
sugar -canes, some banana trees, and one bread-fruit tree, 
were discovered. Lizards, land-crabs, huge partridges, 
quails, pigeons, owls, thrushes, and bullfinches, arc nume- 
rous. But no fresh water, which was the object of Captain 
Bass's visit, could be found. 

ALAMANDUS, Lewis, in French Airman, archbishop 
of Aries, and cardinal of St Cecilia, was one of the great- 
est men of the 15th century. 'Lie cardinal presided in 
the council of Basil, which deposed Eugeniua IV. and 
elected the antipope Felix V. lie is much commended 
by .'Eneas Sylvius, as a man extremely well formed for 
presiding in such assemblies, — firm and vigorous, illus- 
trious by his virtue, learned, and of an admirahle memory 
in recapitulating all that the orators and disputants had 
said. At the request of the canons and Celestine monks 
of Avignon, and the solicitation of the cardinal of Cler- 
mont, legate a latere of Clement VII., he was beatified by 
the pope in the year 1527. 

ALAMANNI, Ltwis, was bom at Florence, of a noble 
family, on the 28th of October 1495. He i 
fly hfs country fora conspiracy againrt Julius de' ^ 

ment VII. During this voluntary banishment he 
France, where Francis I, from a love to his 
merit, became his patron. This prince emplo, 
several important affairs, and honoured him with the 
collar of the order of St Michael. After the death of 
Francis, Henry, duke of Orleans, who succeeded him in 
1537, showed no less favour to Alamanni, and in the 
year 1551 sent him as his ambassador to Genoa. This 
was his last journey to Italy ; and being returned to 
France, he died at Amboisc on the 18th of April 1556, 
being in the 61st year of hi* age. He left many beautiful 
poems, and other valuable performances, in the Italian 
language. We have also some notes of his upon Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey : those upon the Iliad were printed in 
the Cambridge edition of Homer in 1689, and Joshua 
Barnes lias also inserted them in his fine edition of Homer 
in 1711. 

A L A MOD ALITY, in a general sense, is the accom- 
modating of a person's behaviour, dress, and actions, to the 
prevailing taste of the country or times in which he lives. 

Alamodality of writing is defined, the accommoda- 
tion of mental productions, both as to the choice of subject 
and the manner of treating it, to the genius or taste of 
the times, in order to render them more acceptable to the 
reader. 

A LA MODE, a phrase originally French, importing a 
thing to be in the fashion or mode. The phrase has been 
adopted not only into several of the living languages, as the 
English and High Dutch, but some have even taken it 
into the Latin. Hence we meet with Alamodietu and 
Alamodalitas. 

Alamode, in Commercr, a thin, glossy, black silk, chief- 
ly used for women's hoods and men's mourning scarfs. 

ALAMOS, Balthasaii, a Spanish writer, Born at Me- 
dina del Campo, in Castile. After having studied the law 
at Salamanca, he entered into the service of Anthony 
Perez, secretary of state under Philip II. He was in 
high esteem and confidence with his master, upon which 
account he was imprisoned after the disgrace of this 
He was kept in confinement 11 
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Philip III. coming to the throne, set him at liberty, ac 
cording to the orders given by his father in his will. Ala 
mos continued in a private capacity till the duke of Oli 
varex, the favourite of Philip IV., called him to public cm 

filoyments. He was a man of wit as well as judgment, but 
lis pen was superior to his tongue. He died in the 88th 
year of his age. His Spanish translation of Tacitus, and 
the aphorisms which he added in the margin, gained him 
great reputation. This work was published at Madrid in 
1614, and was to have been followed, as mentioned in 
the king's privilege, with a commentary, which, however, 
has never yet appeared. The author composed the whole 
during his imprisonment. 

ALAN, Cardinal William, was born at Kossal, in 
Lancashire, in the year 1532. He went to Oxford at the 
age of 15, and in 1550 was elected fellow of Oriel College. 
In 1556, being then only 24 years old, lie was chosen 
principal of St Mary's Hall, and one of the proctors of the 
university. In 1558 he was made canon of York ; but, 
upon Queen Elizabeth's accession to the throne, he left 
England, and settled at Louvaine, in an English college, of 
which he become the chief sup|>ort. In 1565 he visited 
his native country ; but on account of his extreme activity 
in the propagation of the Roman Catholic religion, he was 
obliged to fly the kingdom in 1568. He went first to 
Mechlin, and then to Douay, where he was 
of divinity. Soon after he w as nppointi 
bray, and then canon of Rhcims. He 
dinal on the 28th of July 1587, by the title of St 
tin in Montilmt, and obtained from the king of Spain a 
rich abbey in the kingdom of Naples, and afterwards the 
bishopric of Mechlin. It is supposed to hove been by 
the advice and instigation of this priest that Philip 1L 
attempted to invade England. He died on the 20th of 
October 1594, aged 63, and was buried in the English 
college nt Koine. He was a man of considerable learning, 
and an elegant writer. He wrote many books in defence 
of the Romish religion. The most remarkable are, 1. A 
Defence of the Twelve Martyr* in one Year. Tho. A Hi eld 
was hanged for bringing into England and publishing this 
and others of Alan's works, in the year 15h4. 2. A De- 
claration of the Sentence of ScJtui V. &c. ; a work intended 
to explain the pope's bull for the excommunication of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to exhort the people of England to 
take up arms in favour of the Spaniards. Many thousand 
copies of this book, printed at Antwerp, were put onboard 
the Armada ; but the enterprise fuiling, they were after- 
wards destroyed. 3. Of tie Wonhip due to •Satn/i and 
their Hctics, 1583. This treatise was answered by Lord 
Burleigh, and is esteemed the most elegant of the cardi- 
nal's writings. 

ALAND, a barony comprehending the island of that 
name, and the several other islands around it, at the point 
where the Baltic Sea divides into the Gulf of Bothnia and 
of Finland. The group consists of more than 80 inhabited 
and 200 uninhabited islands. Although the principal 
island is nearer to Sweden than to 1- inland, the whole were 
included with the cession of the latter country to Russia. 
The inhabit:, nt-. arc 13,340, without a city, and scarcely 
any place deserving the description of a town. 

Ai. a.nu, the chief island of a group on the border of 
Sweden, separated from it by the Straits of Alandshaf. 
It is in part covered with wood, but has some arable and 
more pasture land. On the hills goats arc reared ; in the 
valleys sheep and cows. The shores arc visited by shoals 
of fish, the catching and preserving of which forms the 
chief employment of the inhabitants. The island is about 
40 miles long and 35 broad. 

ALAR dul Rsy, a town of Spain, in the province of 
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Burgos, in Old Castile. It is the < 
canal of Castile, on the river Fisucrga, in 
district. Lat. 42. 51. ?" 




atarf. 

tinguish. Alaraf gives the 
chapter of the Alcoran, wherein mention is made of this 
wall Mahomet seems to have copied his Alaraf either from 
the great gulf of separation mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, or from the Jewish writers, who also speak of a thin 
ing heaven from hell. Mahometan writers differ 
' as to the persons who arc to be found on Ala- 
« take it for a sort of limbus for the patriarchs, 
prophets, Ac. ; others place here such whose good and 
evil works so exactly balance each other that they deserve 
neither reward nor punishment; others imagine this 
intermediate space to be possessed by those who, going 
to war without their parents" leave, and suffering martyr- 
dom there, are excluded paradise for their disobedience, 
yet escape hell because they are martyrs. 

ALARBES, a name given to those Arabians who live 
in tents, and distinguish themselves by their dress from 
the others who live in towns. 
ALA RES, in Roman Antiqttity, an epithet given to the 
t of their being placed in the two wings 
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, and became preacher to a 
Uon at Embden; 
came to England about the 
tion was carrying on under 
of the Interim driving the 
afforded them toleration, 380 
a charter of 




of the army. 

ALARIC, a famous general of the Goths. He entered 
Thrace at the head of 200,000 men, and laid waste all the 
country through which he passed. He marched next to 
Macedonia and Thessulv. The Thcssulians met htm near 
the mouth of the river Pcncus, and killed about 3000 of 
his army ; nevertheless he advanced into Greece, and after 
having ravaged the whole country, returned to Epirus 
loaded with immense spoils. Alter staying here five 
years, he resolved to turn his arms to the west. He 
marched through Pannonia, and. finding little resistance, 
entered Italy, in the consulship of Stilicho and Aurelianus, 
a. d. 400. After various battles and treaties, he at last 
took Rome by treachery, and permitted his soldiers to 
plunder it : this happened a. d. 400. Alaric, having laid 
waste a great part of Italy, intended to pass into Sicily; 
but a storm obliging him to land again, he besieged the 
city of Coscnza ; and, having taken it, he died there in 411, 
eleven years after he first entered Italy. 

ALARM, in the military art, denotes either the appre- 
hension of being suddenly attacked, or the notice thereof 
signified by firing a cannon, firelock, or the like. False 
alarms ore frequently made use of to harass the enemy, 
by keeping them constantly under arms. Sometimes also 
this method is taken to try the vigilance of the picquct- 
guard, and what might be expected from them in case of 
real danger. 

Ai.tnu-Btll, that rung i 
a fire, mutiny, or the like. 

Alarm, in fencing, is the same with what is otherwise 
called an appeal or challenge. 

ALASCANI, in Church History, a sect of Anti- Luther- 
ans, whose distinguishing tenet, besides their denying 
baptism, is said to have been this, that the words, This it 
my body, in the institution of the eucharist, are not to be 
understood of the bread, but of the whole action or cele- 
bration of the Supper. They are said to have taken the 
name from one Joannes Alasco, a Polish baron, superin- 
tendent of the church of that country in England. See 
the next article. 

ALASCO, Jofis-,0 Polish nobleman of the 16th century, 
who, imbibing the - 



on the church of 
was granted them, 

of Alasco as superintendent, with tour assistant ministers, 
who were to be approved of by the king; and this congrega- 
tion lived undisturbed until the accession of Queen Mary, 
when they were all sent away. They were kindly receiv- 
ed, and permitted to settle at Embden ; and Alasco at last, 
after an absence of 20 years, by the favour of Sigismund, 
returned to his own country, where he died in 1660. 
Alasco was much esteemed by Erasmus, and the historians 
of his time speak greatly in his praise. We have of hi* 
writing, De Cana Domini liber ; Epittola continent Sum- 
mam nmlrvrertite de Cana Domini, tfc. He had some 
particular tenets ; and his followers are called AJateani in 
church history. 

ALASSIO, a seaport in the duchy of Genoa, in the 
Sardinian kingdom, with 1420 inhabitants, who equip 
several vessels annually to the coral fishery on the shores 
of the island of Sardinia. 

ALASSONA, a town in European Turkey, with 3000 
inhabitants. It is in the ancient Thesaaly, now in the 
pachalic of Tirhala. A great fair is held here. 

ALATAMAHA, a large river of North America, which, 
rising in the Apalachian mountains, runs south-east through 
the province of Georgia, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean, 
below the town of Frcderica. 

ALAVA, a province in the north of Spain, one of those 
three usually denominated Provincial Vascongadas, which 
enjoy privileges that distinguish them from the other do- 
minions of the Spanish monarchy, and speak a language 
most remote from the Castilian, generally called by the 
natives Vascuence, and by other people the Basque. This 
province is of a triangular shape, bounded on the north by 
Guipuscoa and Biscay, on the east by Navarre, on the 
south and south-west by Rioja, from which it is divided 
by the river Ebro, and on the west by the northern part 
of Old Castile. The square extent of this province is 90£ 
leagues; and the population, by the census of 1803, amount- 
ed to 67,523 souls, giving a density of inhabitants some- 
what exceeding the general average of Spain. 

The surface of the province is very mountainous, and 
is abundantly clothed with woods and lofty trees. Its valleys 
are fertile. The soil yields more corn than the subsistence 
of its inhabitants requires, as well as flax, hemp, some oil, 
and a kind of wine called chacoli, which, though it is 
drunk when new, will not long retain its qualities. The 
mountains abound in iron-ore, and there were once ex- 
tensive manufactories of iron goods, though they have of 
late decreased, owing to the privileges of these provinces > 
exempting them from all taxation, in consequence of 
which their productions are charged with heavy imposts 
on their introduction into Castile. There arc numerous 
weavers of coarse cloths and blankets over the whole 
province. Shoes and hats are manufactured ; but these 
articles like the iron ware, have experienced a sensible 
declension of late years. The capital of the province is 
Vittoria, situated on the river Zadora, which empties itself 
into the Ebro. The other rivers are the Ayuda, which 
runs into the Zadora ; f 
itself into the Ebro. 



his ALAUTA, a 



river of Turkey in Europe, 
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A lay which, after watering the north-east part of Transylvania 
.Jl and part of Wallachia, falls into the Danube almost opposite 

to Nicopolis. 

ALAY, signifying in the Turkish language " The 
Triumph," a ceremony which accompanies the assembling 
together the forces of that vast empire upon the breaking 
out of a war. It consists of the most insipid buffoonery, 
and is attended with acts of the moat shocking barbarity. 
ALAYOR, a town of Spain, in the district of the same 
the former containing 900, the latter 3960 inhabit- 
e island of Minorca, belonging to the 
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It is in the 
Spanish crown 

ALB, or Albs, fa the 
white linen hanging dowr 
the surplice of the Englisl 
it was usual with those newly 
t; and hence 
t in albu, on 



by the baptized on Easter-day. 

Alb is also a name of a Turkish coin, 
ed aimer. 

ALBA, a 




in the duchy of Piedmont, in the 
It is a fine plain of 366 



icorn, wine, fruits, oil, and 
The cattle are not numerous. There are no 
quarries of marble, slate, and rock-salt. The 
amount to 94,965, living fa 2 cities and 76 
villages. There is scarcely any demand for labour, but 
that which the agriculture requires. 

a city of Italy, capital of the province of the 
, in Piedmont. It is situated on the river Tanaro, 
Asti and Chevasco ; is the seat of a bishop, and 
, besides the cathedral, six churches and seven re- 
establishments for the two sexes of ecclesiastics, 
e^pooulation is 6990 persons. Long. 8. 3. E. Lat 

Alba Firma, or Album, in our old 
rent paid is 



Alba Terra, one of the numerous names for the philo- 
sopher's stone. 

AlM Longa, in Ancient Geography, a colony from La- 
vinium, fa Lalium, 15 miles south-east from Rome, esta- 
blished by Ascanius, the son of .Eneas, at the foot of the 
Mons Afbanus. It was called Alba, from a white sow 
found by vEneas, which farrowed 30 white pigs on that 
spot ; which circumstance was interpreted to portend the 
building of a city there fa 30 years after (rropertius). 
The epithet Longa was added on account of its length. 
It was the royal residence till the building of Rome, as 
wus foretold by Anchises (Virgil) ; was destroyed by Tul- 
lus Hostilius, all but the fane or temple ; and the inhabit- 
ants were transplanted to Rome (Strabo). 

ALBACETE, a Spanish town fa the province of Murcia. 
It has 1 parish church, 5 monasteries, 1 hospital, and 5200 
inhabitants. There arc looms for weaving cloth, 88 ma- 
nufactories of cutlery, a famous fair held fa September, 
and excellent wine here. Long. 2. 2. W. Lat 38. 51. N. 

ALBAHURIM, figura texdrcim laienan, a figure of 
great importance, according to astrological physicians, who 
built their prognostics on it, 

ALBAIDA, a Spanish town in the province of Valencia, 
containing 3200 inhabitants. There are linen manufacto- 
ries, hi each fag, and soap-boiling carried on here. 

ALB AN, a town of 3070 inhabitants, in the arrondisse- 
mcnt of A I by, and department 
to which is a rich iron-mine. 

ALBAN, St, is said to have 



suffered martyrdom for Christianity in Britain ; he is Albanrnsn 
therefore usually styled the protomartvr of this island. 
He was born at Verulam, and flourished towards the end 
of the third century. In his youth he took a journey to ' 
Rome, fa company with Amphibalus, a monk of Caerleon, 
and served seven years as a soldier under the emperor 
Diocleaian. At his return home he settled at Verulam, 
and, through the example and instructions of Amphibalus, 
renounced the errors of Paganism, fa which he had been 
educated, and became a convert to the Christian religion. 
It is generally agreed that Alban suffered martyrdom 

the reign of Diocleaian ; 
■ when it happened. Bede 
it fa 286; some refer it to. the year 296; 

e events of SOS. The 
story and circumstances relating to his martyrdom, ac- 
cording to Bede, arc as follows i— Being yet a Pagan (or 
at least it not being known that he was a Christian), he 
entertained Amphibalus fa his house. The 
vernor being informed thereof, sent a party of i 
apprehend Amphibalus ; but Alban, putting on t 
of his guest, presented himself in his stead, and 
ried before that magistrate. The governor having i 
him of what family he was, Alban replied, ■ To what 
purpose do you inquire of my family ? if you would know 
my religion, I am a Christian." Then being asked his 
name, he answered, *' My name is Alban, and I worship 
the only true and living God, who created all thinga. 
The magistrate replied, " If you would enjoy the happi- 
ness of eternal life, delay not to sacrifice to the great 
gods." Alban answered, " The sacrifices you offer are 
made to devils ; neither can they help the needy, nor grant 
the petitions of their votaries." His behaviour so enraged 
the governor, that he ordered him immediately to be be- 
headed. In his way to execution he was stopped by a 
river, over which was a bridge so thronged with specta- 
tors that it was impossible to cross it The saint as we 
are told, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and the stream was 
miraculously divided, and afforded a passage for himself 



thousand more persons. Bede does not indeed 
give us the name of this river ; but, notwithstanding this 
omission, the miracle, we suppose, will not be the less be- 
lieved. This wonderful event converted the executioner 
upon the spot, who threw away his drawn sword, and, 
falling at St Albans feet, desired he might have the 
honour to die with him. This sudden conversion of the 
headsman occasioning a delay in the execution till another 
person could be got to perform the office, St Alban walk- 
ed up to a neighbouring hill, where he prayed for water 
to quench his thirst, and a fountain of water sprung up 
under his feet : here he was beheaded on the 23d of 
June. The executioner is said to have been a signal ex- 
ample of divine vengeance ; for as soon as he gave the 
fatal stroke, his eyes dropped out of his head. We may sec 
the opinion of Milton in regard to this narrative, in his 
History of England. His words arc these, speaking of 
St Alban : " The storv of whose martyrdom, soiled and 
worse martyred with the fabling zeal ol some idle fancies, 
more fond of miracles than apprehensive of the truth, 
deserves no longer digression. ' Between 400 and 500 
years after St Alban 's death, Offa, king of the Mercians, 
built a large and stately monastery to his memory ; and 
the town of St Albans, fa Hertfordshire, takes its 
from our protomartyr. 

ALBANENSES, in Church History, the same 
Albigenses. See Albigexses. 

ALBANI, fa Roman Antiquity, a college of the Salii, 
or priests of Mars ; so called from Mount Alban us, the 
place of their i 
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Albani. At.BAXi, Francis, a celebrated painter, born in Bologna, 
> March 17. 157a His father was a silk merchant, and 



A L 

one, which gave 



to bring up his son 
a strong inclination to painting, when his father 
himself entirely to that art, though then but 
twelve years of age. He first studied under Deny* Cal- 
vert, Guido Rcni being at the same time under this mas- 
ter, with whom Albani contracted a very great friendship. 
Calvert drew but one profile for Albani, and afterwards 
left him entirely to the care of Guido, under whom he 
made great improvement, his fellow-disciple instructing him 
with trie utmost humanity and good-humour. He follow- 
ed Guido to the school of the Caracci ; but a little after, 
their friendship for each other began to cool, which was 
owing perhaps to the pride of Albani, who could not bear 
to sec Guido surpass him, or to tbe jealousy of Guitlo at 
finding Albani make such rapid progress. 1 hey certainly 
endeavoured to eclipse one another ; for when Guido had 
set up a beautiful altar-piece, Albani would oppose to it 
some fine picture of his. Thus did they behave for some 
time, and yet spoke of each other with the highest esteem. 
Albani, after having greatly improved himself under the 
Caracci, went to Rome, where he continued many years, 
and married in that city ; but his wife dying in chi Idbcd, 
at the earnest request of his relations he returned to Bo- 
logna, where he entered again into the state of matrimony. 
His second wife (Doralice) was well descended, but had 
very little fortune; which he perfectly disregarded, so 
strongly was he captivated with tier beauty and good sense. 
Albani, besides the satisfaction of possessing an accom- 
plished wife, reaped likewise the advantage of having a 
most beautiful model ; so that he had now no occasion to 
make use of any other woman to paint a Venus, the Graces, 
Nymphs, and other deities, whom he took a particular de- 
light in representing. His wife answered this purpose ad- 
mirably well ; for besides her bloom of youth, and the 
beauty of her person, he discovered in her so much mo- 
desty, so many graces and perfections, so well adapted to 
painting, that it was impossible for him to meet with a 
more finished woman, .she afterwards brought him seve- 
ral boys, all extremely beautiful and finely proportioned ; 
so that she and her children were the originals of his most 
agreeable and graceful compositions. Doralice was so 
conformable to his intentions, tliat she took a pleasure 
in setting the children in different attitudes, holding 
them naked, and sometimes suspended by strings, when 
Albani would draw them in a thousand different ways. 
It was from them, too, that the famous sculptors Human d 
and Argaldi modelled their little Cupids. 

Albani was of a happy temper and disposition ; his 
paintings, says Malvasia, breathing nothing but content 
and joy. Happy in a force of mind that conquered every 
uneasiness, his poetical pencil carried him through the 
most agreeable gardens to Paphos and Cy there; those 
delightful scenes brought him over the lofty Parnassus to 



the delicious abodes of Apollo and the Muses: whence 
•esnny 

be justly applied to Albani : — 



what Du Fresnny says of 



.•\t>o 
the 



Giulio 



fought from ■ child in tbe bright M 
Ho oprnM all the treasures of Pi 
in the lively poetry of 



may 



The raysfrics of Apollo has 
He died the 4th of October 1660, to the great grief of 
all his friends and the whole city of Bologna. IVIalvasia 
has preserved some verses of Francisco de Lemene, in- 
tended for his monument ; the sense whereof is, " that the 
mortal remains of the illustrious Albani, he who gave life 
to sluidc, lie interred in this tomb. The earth never pro- 
duced so wonderful an artist, nor a hand equal to his un- 



to the soul, and a soul to . 
clay, and gave life by^-"v — > 
of the sun ; but Albani animated merely by the 
of shade." He was very famous in his lifetime, 
and had been visited by the greatest painters. Several 
princes honoured him with letters ; and amongst the rest 
King Charles I., who invited him to England by a letter 
signed with his own hand. 

ALBANIA, a country of considerable extent, which, 
though frequently ruled by turbulent and nearly indepen- 
dent chiefs, ranks as one of the provinces of the Turkish 
empire. It extends from the thirty-ninth to the forty- 
third degree of north latitude, for the space of about 
250 miles, along the Mediterranean and the Gulf of. 
Venice. The extent inland nowhere exceeds 100 miles, 
and is in the southern part not more than 30. The chain 
of Pindus, called now the mountains of Sagori, of Met- 
zovo, and of Suli, separate it by an ill-defined line from 
Macedonia and Thcssaly. The Turks divided it into 
pachalica, of which the principal are those of Scutari, 
Ochrida, Vullona. and Butrinto; but these distinctions, 
amid late revolutions, have been in a great measure ob- 
literated. The divisions chiefly recognised are those 
formed by the varieties of the native tribes. Major Leake, 
who is allowed to be the best informed traveller on 
this head, divides them into tbe Ngegc, or Ghcgides, 
whose principal towns arc Dulcigno, Scutari, and Durazzo ; 
the Toske or Toekidcs, who occupy Be rat and Elbasan ; 
the Liape, a poor and predatory race, who inhabit the 
mountains between the Toske and Delvino; and the 
Tsami, who inhabit the most southerly district, and whose 
principal towns arc Suli and Paramithia. Then are, be- 
sides, a great number of smaller divisions, too tedious to 
enumerate. (Leake's Rtttarcktt in Greene) 

Albania nearly coincides with the country known to the 
ancients under the name of Epirus. This country was 
then, as now, distinguished by the rude valour of its in- 
habitants. Its remote situation, and tile wont of union 
among its tribes, generally prevented it from acting any 
conspicuous part in Grecian politics. The only remark- 
able exception occurs in the reign of Pyrrhus H n who won 
justly ranked with the greatest captains of antiquity. 
After his death the country was again split into a num. 
bcr of petty states, which were unable to resist the united 
strength of Macedon ; and to that kingdom Epirus con- 
tinued subject, till both were alike subdued by the Hu- 
man arms. 

It was during the time of the Greek empire that the 
name of Albania was first given to this district. During 
the decline of the empire the Albanians gradually rose to 
distinction, and at last to independence. Their valour 
enabled them to maintain their ground against the Bul- 
garians, who had occupied all the neighbouring districts 
of Greece. Nor were they less successful against the 
Turks, a more formidable enemy. Under the command 
of the celebrated George Castriot, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, they baffled all the c Hurts of Mahomet H. the 
conqueror of Constantinople. That powerful monarch 
entered Albania only to experience a succession of defeats, 
and was at length compelled to acknowledge its inde- 
pendence by a formal treaty. On the death of Seander- 
beg the Turks redoubled their efforts against Albania, 
which was at length reduced to a state of nominal sub- 
jection. The siege of Scutari, in 147H, formed the termi- 
nation of this memorable struggle. The subjection, how- 
ever, was always imperfect; revolts were frequent, and 
the inhabitants of the mountainous districts still preserved 
their independence. It was by the motives of pay and 
plunder, rather than by compulsion, that these hardy sol- 
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Albania, diers were allured into the Turkiih ranks. In proportion tainous diatrict of Macedonia, nearly the whole of The*- Albania. 

a* the Ottoman empire declined in vigour, ita hold of Al- aaly, and great part of Livadk. He wai kept in check V -*'V"W 

bania became leu firm | and the vigorous and enterprising by Ismael Bev, possessing an authority nearly as inde- 

geniu* of Ali Pacha again converted this dependency into pendent over the plains of Macedonia. In Albania, his 

what might almost be called a separate kingdom. power was almost absolute ; and while little regard waa 

Ali waa bom at Tepcllene. a small town in the interior paid to the imperial firman, a letter with the signature of 

of Albania. His father held the rank of a pacha of two Ali commanded implicit obedience. Tie Albanians were 

tails, but was not possessed of any extensive power ; and enthusiastically attached to him ; they viewed him as a 

he died when Ali was only fifteen. In a district so tur- native sovereign : they admired the energy of his charac- 

bulent, and filled with warlike and hostile leaders, the ter, and, when they heard of any other chief, commonly 

young chief was necessarily placed in a very critical si- remarked, " he has not a head like Ali." 

tuation. He waa himtelf accustomed to boast, that he be- The natives estimated Ali's military force so high aa 

pan his fortune with sixty paras and a musket : and an 50,000, 60,000, or even 100,000 men. This could only 

Albanian who attended a late traveller (Mr Hobhousc) apply to the case of a general levy en mcum, in the event of 

declared, that he remembered to have seen Ali with his invasion. It does not appear that Ali ever brought into the 

jacket out at elbows. Ali was ere long driven from Te- field a greater disposable force than 15,000. His standing 

pellene, his native place, and was abandoned by almost army was supposed to be about 10,000, of whom 4OO0 or 

every follower. A plan was next formed for his destruc- 5000 were stationed round his capital Yanina. The amount 

tion, by the inhabitants of Gardiki, a neighbouring town ; of hia revenues waa still more uncertain. They arose from 

and for this purpose they surrounded, in the night-time, the following sources: — I. A land-tax, amounting gene- 

a village where he had taken refuge. Ali escaped through rally to about 10 per cent, of the produce ; X. a tax on 

a garden, but hia mother and sister fell into the hands of cities and towns, levied in the form of requisition ; 3. the 

the Gardikiote*, and were treated with every species of customs, which he raised to six per cent. ; 4. the inhe- 

indignity ; wrongs for which he afterwards took a dread- ritance of ell who died without male heirs, 

ful vengeance. His address and activity enabled him Ali's figure was corpulent and unwieldy, his neck short, 

gradually to repair his fortunes. He insinuated him wit" his stature about five feet nine inches. The expression of 

into the favour of Coul Pacha, then the principal chief of his countenance was striking and majestic; and his fea- 

Albania, whose daughter he at length married. Having turcs gave no indications of those terrible qualities by 

thus been enabled to collect come followers, he sue- which tie was characterized. His abilities were certainly 

ceeded in surprising Yanina, the capital, and in prevail- of no mean order. He displayed that union of deep 

ing upon the Porte to recognise him as pacha of that im- thought and contrivance with prompt and decisive action, 

portun t district. From this time he took the lead among which indicate a mind equally formed for politics and for 

the Albanian chiefs ; employing sometimes force, some- war. He was remarkable for his address, both in gaining 

times money, and sometime* treachery, to increase hia friends, and in lulling asleep the suspicions of his bitterest 

authority, and add to the extent of his dominions. enemies. But, if his abilities were of a superior order, 

The most formidable adversaries with whom Ali had to his dispositions were of a kind which rendered him an ob- 

contend were the Suliotes, a peoplo placed in the south- ject of fear and detestation. His cruelty rather resembled 

em extremity of Albania. They inhabit an almost inac- that of an Indian savage, than of even the least civilized 

cessihle range of mountains, beneath whose gloomy shade European. Impaling and roasting alive were among the 

winds a river, which Dr Holland conjectures, on very common punishments reserved for those who had unhap- 

plausible grounds, to be the Acheron of the ancients, pily offended him. The fierceness of his cruelty was only 

( Travels in the Ionian Iilet and Albania.) The strength exceeded by the depth of his dissimulation. It was im- 

of their native bulwarks, their passion for war, and con- possible for the most skilful observer to conjecture, from 

tempt of death, made them the terror of Albania, which his outward deportment, the real sentiments with which 

they frequently invaded ; while no foreign power had ever he regarded any individual. The only observable differ- 

ventured to scale the tremendous barriers by which they ence consisted in a peculiar kindness of manner towards 

were guarded. Ali at length succeeded, partly by force those unfortunates whose cruel doom he had silently and 

and partly by bribery, in gaining the passes which led unrelentingly sealed. 

into their country ; and the whole nation, after a furious re- Ali's ordinary residence was near Yanina, in an im- 
1 sistance, was reduced to subjection, and partly extirpated, mense building, which combines the characters of a pa- 
in 181 1 and 1812 Ali attacked and defeated the pachas lace and a fortress. The outer courts were irregularly 
of Herat and Delvino ; by which means he gained posses- crowded with Albanian soldiers, and with persons of all 
sion of some of the finest part* of Albania, and a popula- descriptions, who attended upon him, or had petitions 
tion of between 200,000 and 300,000 souls. Tepcllene, to present. Each petitioner, in approaching, knelt and 
his native place, now fell into his power; and now also it kissed his garment. He exercised in person the whole 
was that he obtained the means of inflicting signal ven- judicial authority; and his decisions, though necessarily 
geance on Gardiki. With his accustomed duplicity he given too promptly, are, however, said to have been 
pretended a complete oblivion of all ground* of resent- guided by an apparent wish of arriving at the truth, and 
mcnt, until he had surrounded and inclosed the city of doing justice. He rose at six in the morning, and, with 
with his troops ; when upwards of 700 of those of the in- the exception of an hour at dinner and an hour at supper, 
habitants who were supposed to have been most deeply spent the whole day in business. His habits at table were 
involved in the ancient guilt, were dragged into a large extremely temperate, though he was not so *trkt a Mua- 
khan near the city, and bound together with cords. On sulman as to decline the use of wine. His haram con- 
a signal given by Ali, the Albanian soldiery, who were tained 390 fences of various descriptions. It formed an 
stationed on the walls of the khan, began a discharge of edifice entirely distinct from the rest of the seraglio, and 
musketry, which continued until the destruction of the is said to have been furnished in a style of the most gor- 
whnle 700 was completed. geous magnificence ; but no European ever found ad- 

The dominions of Ali were not confined within the mission into it- 
limit* of Albania ; be extended hi* away over the moun- Although the government of Ali waa completely des- 
vot. II. 3 a 
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Albania than the terrible 
i formerly exposed. He freed thi 
of petty tyrants, and from perpetual 
warfare. His vi R°™ s administration nearly ^ 

the mountainous districts, and spread terror and deso- 
Utionover Uie plains. A|i j , , fc 

nople, mutual fear long preserved an outward good under- 
standing. The progress of this enterprising chief was 
viewed with jealousy and alarm ; but the Porte was never 
in a condition to hazard driving him into open rebellion. 
It was found prudent, therefore, to invest him, by its fir- 
man, with the government of those provinces which the 
sword had already placed in his possession. Ali, on the 
other hand, paid an outward deference to the Porte, and re- 
mitted to it some portion of the revenue which he collect- 
ed. He also uniformly supported that power with nearly 
his whole force, against the foreign enemies with which it 
has had to contend. He even marched against Paswun 
Oglou, and was present at the siege of \\ iddin ; and his 
son Mouktar Pacha distinguished himself greatly against 
the Russians. In all other respects, whether as to the 
internal government of Albania, or its foreign relations, 
he acted completely as an independent monarch. The 
Porte omitted no means of inducing him to repair to Con- 



capital to indiscriminate pillage by 
alter which it was set on fire and 



ade only faint 
of their family. Veli, 

surrendered with 
very favourable 
, „..„ uc . CJ . W u w «, was obliged to 
with a small force in the citadel of that place. 
The Turkisltarmy was now before Ywtltt, yet Ali was 

tire accordance with his ferocious and desperate character. 
He gave up that 
his bandit 

destroyed. Ali then retreated to a strong castle in the 
lake, where he shut himself up with about ten thousand 
of those who were still ready to follow him through life 
and death. His position was utmost impregnable. He 
had still an immense treasure, was master of the naviga- 
tion of the lake, and could communicate with the moun- 
taineer tribes, among whom there yet prevailed an ex- 
tensive devotion to his cause. In this state of affairs the 
operations of the besieging army were necessarily reduced 
to an impotent blockade. In such circumstances an ir- 
regular army, without magazines or resources, cannot be 
Ions kept together. They began to disperse and return 
to their homes ; and the Turkish ranks were soon so thin- 
ned, that the army was obliged to retreat upon Arta, 
leaving all central Albania again in the possession of AIL 
Mahmood felt of course highly dissatisfied with this re- 



stantinople, and even proffered to him the dignity of grand suit of the extensive operations undertaken against his 
vizier; but Ali uniformly resisted every such invitation, rebellious viceroy. Chourschid, pacha of the Alorea, an 
well knowing that his arrival at that capital would be the officer of high distinction, and who had ono 
immediate signal for striking off his head. 

The Porte, however, has various resources, by which it 
seldom fails to crush in the end those refractory pachas 
who succeed in setting a temporary defiance to its au- 
thority. Ali was now just GO years of age ; and the dis- 
sensions among his sons affurded no prospect of a succes- 
sion sufficiently vigorous and firm to maintain itself amid 
so many rivals, and against the whole power of the em- 
pire. Pacho Bey, who, from being one of the most fa- 
voured adherent* of Ali, had incurred In* displeasure, 
and been driven out of Albania, insinuated himself into 
favour at the court of Constantinople. He fomented all 
the dissatisfaction then prevalent against his former mas- 
ter, and even laid down plans for his destruction, of which 
Ali was not long in being apprized. All the surrounding 
pachalics were bestowed upon his known enemies, who 
soon hemmed him in on every side. In these circumstances 
Ali determined to overawe his enemies by one of those 
fierce and bloody deeds which were familiar to him. He 
found among his devoted adherents two who undertook 
to assassinate Pacho Bey. 'I hey made the attempt, ac- 
cordingly, in a public place at Constantinople ; but Pacho 
was only slightly wounded ; and the assassins, being seized 
and led to execution, acknowledged that they were hired 
by the tyrant of Albania. Incensed by this daring out- 
rage, M ah mood, the present energetic ruler of Turkey, 
determined no longer to keep any measures. He issued 
a Jirmanlty, placing Ali under the ban of the empire, and 
catling upon all the surrounding pachas to inarch their 
united forces against him as a common enemy. This 
crisis showed the hollowness of that strength on which 
Ali had so firmly relied, and by which he had inspired 
such terror. All the tribes whom, in the zenith of his 
power, fear or interest had attached to his standard, de- 
serted him in this hour of his terrible need. Pacho Bey 
had boasted that he would march upon Yanina without 
firiiv; a gun ; and tiiis proud boast he actually fulfilled, 
Ah being unable to collect any army which could make 
head against the mass of force now brought to bear 



high distinction, and who had once held the 
place of grand vizier, was invested with the supreme 
command. Having assembled the forces of all the 
surrounding pachalics, he soon made himself master of 
the plain country of Albania, and again hemmed in Ali 
within the precincts of his castle. He was again, however, 
obliged to slacken the blockade, in consequence of the 
grand insurrection of the Greeks ; which Ali hoped, by 
declaring loudly in its favour, to use as an instrument in 
retrieving his fortunes. But his hands had been too deeply 
dyed in the best blood of Greece ; and that people, go- 
verned rather by passion than policy, repelled this strange 
alliance with their mortal enemy. Chourschid, as soon 
as circumstances admitted, renewed the siege, and press- 
ed it closer and closer ; yet there appeared Tittle prospect 
of success, till treason was resorted to. By immense bribes 
and promises he gained over Tahir Abbas, an old and hi- 
therto one of the most faithful adherents of Ali. Through 
this person the castle gates were opened, and the Turks 
admitted. Yet Ali hud still a resource in this last ex- 
tremity. With a hundred followers, who were personally 
and entirely devoted to him, and with his wives and his 
treasure, he retired into a solitary tower, entirely insulated 
from the rest of the edifice. There he announced his de- 
termination, that the instant an enemy should set foot 
withirr this last retreat, the whole should be instantly 
blown into the air. He understood well, that so far as 
regarded himself, this threat was quite nugatory ; but his 
treasure had long been an eager object of Turkish cupi- 
dity, and much would be sacrificed in order to preserve 
it. Chourschid now redoubled his arts, and bound himself 
by every vow which the Moslem faith holds most sacred, 
that Ah, on surrendering, should have not only life, but a 
secure and splendid retreat. It may be wondered how 
the jealous old tyrant, so deeply versant in Turkish trea- 
sons, should have given in to this snare. He was now 
closely beset with destruction, and thought perliaps that 
compliance afforded almost the only hope of life. He 
came down into the citadel, leaving orders, however, with 
beliro, hit most trusty officer, on a particular signal given, 
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instantly to blow up tbe tower. Chourschid immediately tains of their native country, of Thessaly, and of Mace- AlbanU. 
dispatched a messenger to the Porte, announcing that its donia. This profession carries with it no disgrace; it it*- ~ 
arch-enemy was in his hands. He then, by persuasion common for the Albanian to mention circumstances which 
or threats, obtained from Ali orders for the surrender of occurred " when he was a robber." In proportion as the 
the tower and ail its contents. Scarcely had this transac- trade of robbing becomes overstocked, pert of those en- 
tion been closed, when Mehemed Pacha arrived with a gaged in it seek employment in the service of the sultan, 
firman from the Porte, decreeing the immediate death of aud of the different pachas throughout the Turkish cm. 
Ali. The particulars of the last scene have been va- pire ; by all of whom the Albanians are regarded as the 

most valuable of their troops. 

An Albanian military force, according to the descrip- 
tion of Dr Holland, cannot so properly be called an army, 
as a tumultuous assemblage of armed men. There is no 
regular distribution into corpa ; nor is much regard paid 
to the authority of any officer, with the single exception 
of the pacha himself. Yet such is their activity and in- 



riously reported. According to some, Mehemed entered, 
saluted Ali as an old friend, and, amid the exchange of 
courtesies, stabbed him to the heart. Others report 
that Ali made a desperate resistance, and that fifty ot his 
followers fought and fell around him. He fell justly, co- 
vered with crimes which cried for vengeance to heaven 
and earth ; yet it may be doubted if any of the treasons 



.has 



which rendered him infamous equalled in atrocity that of trepidity, that they have sometimes proved formidable to 
which he was the victim. His head was carried to Con- the best disciplined European armies. The main strength 
stantinople, and shown to the exulting populace, with a 
yafta, or inscription, expressing the crimes which had 
drawn upon him the just vengeance of the sublime Porte. 
The treasure found in the tower, chiefly in jewels, is said 
to have amounted to about L.800,000 ; a sum which fell 
short of the sanguine anticipations which had been formed 



respecting it- 

The Albanians, accustomed to view with disdain the 
Ottoman yoke, showed a considerable disposition to make 
common cause with the Greeks; and their co-operation 



of the Turkish infantry in the late ] 
consisted of Albanians. 

This fierce and haughty race display a greater degree 
of contempt for the female sex than is usual even among 
the most barbarous nations. The females are literally 
regarded as inferior animals, and treated as such ; but in 
the country districts they are not confined or veiled, as 
is customary in Mahometan countries. 

The dress of the Albanian consists of a cotton shirt, a 
jacket, a mantle, sandals, and a red cap; to which is 



would have almost insured success. Put the Greeks, added a large capote, or great coat, as a shelter from the 

imprudently and unhappily, could not divest themselves weather. Every part except the shirt consists of wool- 

of the feelings of enmity cherished during the long len. A* they have usually only one suit, which they 

series of wars which Ali liad waged against them. At wear day and night, it soon exhibits a dreadful asscm- 

the siege of Tripolizza overtures were made to them by blage of dirt and vermin, and at length literally falls to 

a corps of SOOO Albanians, who formed part of the gam- pieces. The dress of the females is more various, and 

son; but the Greeks, having succeeded in entering the often fantastical. A singular custom prevails among the 

place, began a dreadful and indiscriminate massacre, in girls, of stringing together the pieces of money which 

which the Albanians were equally involved. At the siege they have collected for their portion, and wearing them 

of Arta, although the capture was much facilitated by the upon their heads. Some of them have their hair hanging 

coming over of a corps ^Albanians, the Greeks treated down in braids to a great length, loaded with this species 

forcibly thrown ^nto the arms of the Porte^to which U °' YTninaT'the present capital, is beautifully situated on 

has since continued attached. the banks of a small lake, inclosed within a circuit of 

The inhabitants of Albania are estimated at 1,200,000, lofty mountains. The houses in general are not exter- 

of which a considerable proportion are Turks and Greeks ; nally either splendid or elegant ; and they are built in the 

but the basis of the population consists of the original most irregular manner, with scarcely any approach to the 

race, called Arnouta. This remarkable people differ com- form of streets. The intermixture, however, of gardens 

pletely from every other included within the limits of the and trees gives to the city a fine appearance from a dis- 

furkish empire. Their conversion to Mahometan tenets tance ; particularly when combined with the magnificent 

has been very imperfect, and chiefly induced by political mo- back-ground which everywhere crowns the landscape, 

tives. In every family the males usually go to the mosque, There is a considerable number of Greeks at Yanina, who 

the females to church ; and some members of a family are display an active and intelligent character, and cultivate 

seen in the most amicable manner eating from the same with ardour the different branches of science and litera- 

tablc, and even from the same plate, meats forbidden to ture. The total number of inhabitants is estimated at 

the others. With the Turks, accordingly, infidel and Al- upwards of 35,000. 

banian are terms nearly synonymous. Ali did not appear The commerce of Albania is chiefly carried on through 

to make religion a ground of any the slightest distinction Arta, a small city situated on a gulf of the same name, in 

between the different classes of his subjects. the most southern district of the country. The principal 

The native Albanian is of a middle stature ; his face is merchants, however, are Greeks residing at Yanina, among 

oval, with high cheek-bones; his neck long, his chest full whom a very active commercial spirit appears to prevail, 

and broad. His air is erect and majestic to a degree The mercantile houses of this city have often branches 



which never fails to surprise the traveller. He holds in 
utter contempt that dissimulation which is characteristic 
of the Greek, and piques himself upon giving utterance 
to every sentiment without the smallest reserve. Equally 
remote from the grave and sluggish deportment of the 
Turk, he is guy, lively, and active. Averse, however, to 
regular industry, his whole delight is in arms and plunder. 
He goes constantly armed; and there are few Albanians 



who, in the prime of their life, have not belonged to Bome of its plains affords a surplus of grain, of which upwards 
of the numerous bands of robbers wIk. infest the rooun- of fifty cargoes are sent to Italy, the Ionii 



in other countries, particularly Germany and Russia ; and 
several of them suffered considerably by the conflagration of 
Moscow. Under the continental system of the late French 
ruler, Malta became the great channel for the trade of 
Albania, and, notwithstanding the subsequent politicul 
changes, probably retains it to a certain extent. The ex- 
ports consist almost entirely of unmanufactured produce- 
Notwithstanding its mountainous character, the fertility 

», of which upwards 
Ionian Isles, Malta, 
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and other places. Wool is exported chiefly unmanufac- 
tured, but partly also wrought into coarse cloth. Other 
important article* of export are, oil, tobacco of good qua- 
lity, cotton and cotton yarn, chiefly from Thessaly. Some 
cargoes of wood for building and fire are annually sent to 
Malta. The chief imports consist of woollen cloths, used 
for winter coverings. For this purpose the preference is 
given to a coarser and cheaper species than any that is 
usually manufactured in Great Britain. This is supplied 
Germany. Albania imports also guns, gunpowder, 
coffee, and sugar. On the 8th of October an 
fair is omined in the neighbc 
for fourteen days, when the 
for native commodities, 
in from every quarter. 

The reader will find much interesting information in 
regard to this country, and its present ruler, in the Tra- 
tWs of Mr Hobhouse and of Dr Holland. The latter re- 
tided for some time at Ali"s court, where, in quality of 
physician, he enjoyed the privilege of a familiar inter- 
course with that extraordinary personage; and the anec- 
dotes which he relates give no small share of interest to 
his otherwise valuable and instructive publication, (a.) 

Albania, a country of Asia, bounded on the west by 
Iberia : on the east by the Caspian Sea ; on the north by 
Sarmatia ; on the south by Armenia and die river Cyrus, 
now Kur, which, springing from the Moschian Mountains, 
that separate Colchis from Armenia, falls into the Caspian 
Sea within a small distance from the southern' borders of 
this country. The whole country, formerly called Alba- 
nia, now goes under the names of Daghittan, Schirwan, 
and East Georgia, and is extremely fruitful and pleasant, 
The ancient historians take notice of the Albanian men 
being tall, strong-bodied, and, generally speaking, of a 
very graceful appearance ; far excelling all other nations 
in comeliness as well as stature. Modern travellers ex- 
tol the beauty of the women. The Albanians were an- 
ciently an independent and pretty powerful people; but 
we find no mention made of their kings till the reign of 
Alexander the Great, to whom the king of Albania is said 
to have presented a dog of an extraordinary fierceness and 
size. It doe* not appear that the Albanians were ever 
conquered by the Romans, even when their power was at 
the greatest height ; though, when they ventured to en- 
gage in war with that powerful empire, they were always 
defeated, as might naturally be expected. 

ALBANO, a city near the lake of the same name, in 
the Campagna di noma, in the Papal territories. It is 
much admired for the picturesque teener}' around it. It 
is well built, and the Roman aqueduct and other monu- 
ments of antiquity are in tolerable preservation. The city 
contains a cathedral, four monasteries, a nunnery, and 
2400 inhabitants. Long. 12. 43. 47. E. Lat- 41. 3. 50. N. 

Albano is also a town in the kingdom of Naples, re* 
markabLe for the fertility of the surrounding territory, and 
for the nobility of the inhabitants. 

ALBANS, St, a large town of great antiquity, in the 
hundred of Cashio, in the county of Hertford. It was the 
ancient Verulam of the Romans and the Watlingcester of 
the Saxons, and celebrated in more recent timet by hav- 
ing conferred a title, by its ancient name, on the great 
Lord Bacon. The abbey church, now parochial, it of a 
remote date, built originally of Roman bricks, but since 
covered "•^•to"*^ U » 800 fect J ^ 174 in 

and^iiscriptions of remote origin, which have engaged the 
attention of artists and antiquaries. The town is finely 
situated, in part on the declivity of a hill, at the foot of 
which the river Ver runs through sc 
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It it surrounded by a district highly fruitful, especially in Albinos 
wheat. The municipal government is in a mayor and bur- R 
posses. It returns two members to parliament, who are Albstegta. 
chosen by the householders paying king's and parochial 
taxes. The town it divided into four parishes, with 
churches dedicated to St Alban, St Michael, St Peter, 
and St Stephen. The only manufacture now carried on it 
that of plaiting straw for hats. The market, which it large, 
is on a Saturday. Hie population hat been at follows : in 
181 1,8653; in 1821, 4487 i and in 1831,4772. The great 
increase may be attributed to its being the thoroughfare 
to the northern parta of the kingdom. It it distant 22 
miles from London. 
ALBANUS Mom, in . 



Longa stood. 
ALBANY, a i 

the S.W. of Hudson's Bar. Lilted 10. W. Lat.59. 2a N. 

Albany, a town of North America, the capital of • 
county of the same name, and the seat of government far 
the state of New York. It is a well-built place, and con- 
tained 24,238 inhabitants in 1 83a It it situated upon the 
Hudson river, and though 165 miles from the tea, sloops 
of 80 tons come up to it. Long. 74. 6. W. Lat 42. 30. N. 

ALBARAZ1N, a strong town, and one of the most an- 
cient of the kingdom of Arragon, in Spain. It it seated on 
an eminence near the river Guadalquivir, a little below its 
source, and on the frontiers of Valencia and New Cattile. 
It it the seat of a bishop, and produces the best wool in all 
Arragon. It is about 100 miles east of Madrid. Long. 
1. 20. £. Lat, 40. 32. N. 

ALBAR1I, in Antiquity, properly denoted those who 
gave the whitening to earthen vessels, &c ; in which tense 
they stood contradistinguished from Dealbatorts, who 
whitened walla. 

ALBAR1UM Opus, in the ancient building, the incrus- 
tation or covering of the roofs of bouses with white plas- 
ter, made of mere lime. This it otherwise called nput 
album. It differed from Tectorium, which is a common 
name given to all roofing or ceiling, including even that 
formed of lime and sand, or lime and marble ; whereas 
a&arium was restrained to that made of lime alone. 

ALBATEGXI, an Arabic prince of Batan, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and a celebrated astronomer, who lived about the 
year of Christ 880, as appears by his observations. He 
is also called Muhammea ben Geber Albatani, Mahomet the 
ion of Geber, and Muhamedtit Araetemrii. He made as- 
tronomical observations at Antioch, and at Racah or Ar- 
acta, a town of Chaldca. He it highly spoken of by Or 
Halley, at a man of admirable genius, and an excellent 
observer. 

Instead of the tables of Ptolemy, which were imperfect, 
he computed new ones : these were adapted to the meri- 
dian of Aracta or Racah, and were long used at the best 
among the Arabs. Albategni composed in Arabic a work 
under the title of The Science of the Start, comprising all 
parts of astronomy, according to his own observations and 
those of Ptolemy. This work was translated into Latin 
by Plato of Tibur, and published at Nuremberg in 1537, 
with some additions and demonstrations of Regiomontanus. 
It was reprinted at Bologna in 1645, with this author's 
"ey detected many faults in these editions. 
'hmiactiom for 1693, No, 204.) In this 
gives the motion of the sun's apogee since 
as well as the motion of the ttart, which 
one degree in 70 



of the first star of Aries to be 18° ST, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic 23° 35. Upon Albategni's « " 
the Alphonsine tables of the moon 
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ALBATERR A. a town in the government of Orihuela, 
and province of Valencia, in Spain. It contain* 2400 in- 
habitant*, and produces abundance of figs. 

ALBATI Eoui, an appellation given to such horses, in 
the games of the ancient circus, as wore white furniture. 

ALBATROSS. See Ornithology, Index. 

ALBAZIK, a town of Greater Tartar/, with a strong 
castle. It i* situated upon the river Amur or Yaroour, and 
belong* to the Russian*. Long. 103. 30. E. Laf- 54. N. 

ALBE, a small piece of money, current in Germany, 
worth only a French sol and seven denier*. 

ALBECK, or Alpeck, a bailiwick in the circle of Jaxt, 
in Wirteroberg, extending over 114 square miles, or 
72,960 acres. It contains one city, three market-towns, 
and 13,953 inhabitant*. The soil is fertile, and produces 
good crops of corn, flax, hemp, rape-seed, and fruit. The 
chief trade depend* on spinning linen, and on making 
various wares of wood. 

ALBEMARLE, or Aumalk, a town of France, in Up- 
per Normandy, now in the department of Seine Inferior, 
from whence the noble family of Keppel takes the title 
of Earl. It is seated on the declivity of a hill, on the con- 
fine* of Picardy, 35 miles north-east of Rouen, and 70 
north-west of Paris. Long. 1. 42. K. Lat. 49. 50. N. 

ALBENGUA, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa. It is the see of a bishop, and is a 
handsome town, but not well peopled, on account of the 
insalubrity of the air. It is seated in a very beautiful 
plain, which i« well cultivated ; and the outaidc of the 
town is surrounded with olive-trees. It is a seaport, about 
30 mile* south-west of Genoa. Long, a 13. E. Lat. 44. 
4.N. 

ALBERNUO, a kind of camlet, brought from the Le- 
vant by the way of Marseilles. 

ALBERONI, Julius, the son of a poor gardener in the 
suburbs of Placentia, born in 1664, who, by his great abi- 
lities and good fortune, rose from this low origin to the 
employment of first minuter of state at the court of Spain, 
and to the dignity of cardinal. He roused that kingdom 
out of the lethargy it had sunk into for a century past, 
awakened the attention and raised the astonishment of all 
Europe by hi* project*, one of which was to set the Pre- 
tender on the throne of Great Britain. He was at length 
deprived of his employment, and banished to Rome. He 
died in 1752, at the great age of 87. Hi* Testament Po- 
litique, collected from his memoirs and letters, was pub- 
lished at Lausanne in 1753. 

ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg, and the last 
grand master of the Teutonic order, laid aside the habit 
of his order, embraced Lutheranism, and concluded b 
peace at Cracow in 1525, by which he was acknowledged 
duke of the east part of Prussia (formerly called for that 
reason Ducal Prussia), but to be held a* a fief of Poland, 
and to descend to his male heir*. See Prussia. 

ALBERTI, I.F.dst Battista, was descended from a 
noble family of Florence, and was perfectly acquainted 
with painting, sculpture, and architecture. He wrote of 
all three in Latin, but his studies did not permit him 
to leave any thing considerable behind him in painting. 
He was employed by Pope Nicholas V. in his buildings, 
which he executed m a beautiful manner ; and hi* work 
on architecture, which consist* of 10 books, i* greatly es- 
teemed. He alio wrote some treatise* of morality, and a 
piece of arithmetic He died in 1485. 

ALBERTI, a market-town of Hi 
of Hither Danube and the 

1 to unite the Theiss 
is to pas*. It is in long. 19. 47. 58, E. 
lat. 47. 16, N. 
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ALBERTISTS, a sect of scholastics, to named from Albrrtists 
their leader Albert u* Magnus. 

ALBERTUS Magnus, a Dominican friar, and after- 
ward* bishop of Ratisbon, was one of the most learned' 
men and most famous doctors of the 13th century. He is 
said to have acted a* a man-midwife ; and some have been 
highly offended that one of his profession should follow 
such an employment- A book entitled Th Natura Rman, 
of which he was reputed the author, gave rite to this re- 
port. In this treatise there arc several instructions for 
midwives, and so much skill shown in their art, that one 
would think the author could not have arrived at it with- 
out having himself practised; but the advocates for Al- 
bert say he wa* not the writer thereof, nor of that other 
piece Dt SecTfiis Muiierum ; in which there arc many 
phrases and expressions, unavoidable on such a subject, 
which gave great offence, and raised a clamour against the 
supposed author. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that there are, in his Comment upon the Master of Sen- 
tences, some questions concerning the practice of conjugal 
duty, in which he has used some words rather too gross 
for chaste and delicate ears; but they allege, what he 
himself used to saym his own vindication, that he came 

sion, that it was impossible ^to avoid touching upon such 
Albert was certainly b man of a i 



*rt was certainly a man of a moi 
turn of mind, which gave rise to 
brought against him. It is said that he labour- 
ed to find out the philosopher's stone, that he was a ma- 
gician, and that he made a machine in the shape of a 
man, which was an oracle to him, and explained all the 
difficulties he proposed. He had great knowledge in the 
mathematics, and by his skill in that science mijrht pro- 
bably have formed a head with springs capable ot articu- 
lating sounds, like to the machines of Boetius, of which 
Cassiodoru* has said, " Metals lowe ; the birds of Dio- 
medes trumpet in brass; the brazen serpent hisses; 
counterfeited swallows chatter, and such as have no pro- 
per note, from brass tend forth harmonioua music'* John 
Mattharus de Luna, in hi* treatise Dt ftcrum Inventoribm, 
has attributed the invention of fire-arms to Albert ; but in 
this he i* confuted by Naude in hi* Apologie dtt Grantiet 
llommcs. Albert died at Cologne in 1280. His works 
were printed at Lyons in 1651, in 21 volumes folio. 

ALBERTUS, a gold coin, worth about fourteen French 
livrcs. It was coined during the administration of Alber- 
tus, archduke of Austria. 
ALBESIA, in Antiquity, a kind of shields, otherwise 

Called Decumana. 

ALBI, a city of France, in the department of the Tarn, 
the capital of the Albigeois, in L'ppcr Languedoc The 
cathedral is dedicated to St Cecilia, and has one of the 
finest choirs in the kingdom. Here is a very valuable sil- 
ver shrine, of exquisite workmanship, of the mosaic kind : 
it contains the relics of St Clair, the first bishop of this 
city. The chapel of this pretended saint is magnificent, 
and adorned with paintings. La Lice is a fine large walk 
without the city. What distinguishes this from all others 
is a terrace above a deep mall, which serves instead of a 
fosse: it is bordered with two rows of very fine trees, 
which are kept in excellent order. There are four gates, 
riew all the beauties of a delight- 
this is the convent of the Domi- 
archbishops palace it very beautiful. The 
its walls, and serves both for an ornament 
and defence. This city is seated on the river Tarn, 35 
miles north-east of Toulouse, and contained 9860 inhabit- 
ant* by the last census. Long. 2. 9. E. Lat. 43. 56. N. 
The Albioeois is a small territory, about t 



which arc scin in execucm 

through whicn you may vies 
ful plain. At one end of thii 
nicans. The archbishop's p 
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Albigmses. miles in length and twenty in breadth, abounding in corn, 
'wood, grapes, saffron, plums, and sheep; and the inhabit- 
ants have a great trade in dried prunes, grapes, a coarse 
sort of cloth, and wine of Gaillac. These wines are the 
only sort hereabouts that are tit for exportation : they are 
carried down to Bourdcaux, and generally sold to the 
British. They have likewise several coal-mines. 

ALBIGF.NSE.S, in Church I/itinry, a sect or party of 
reformers, about Toulouse and Albigeois, in Languedoc, 
who sprung up in the 12th century, and distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to the discipline and cere- 
monies of the Komish church. 

This sect had their name, it is supposed, either by reason 
there were great numbers of them in the diocese of Albi, 
or because they were condemned by a council held in that 
city. In effect, it does not appear that they were known 
by this name before the holding of that council. The 
Albigetuet were also called Atbiani, Albigesei, Albii, and 
Alhanentat, though some distinguish these Inst from them. 
Other names given to them are Hemriciatw, AbeJardists, 
JiulifariuHi, Ac. ; some on account of the qualities they 
assumed ; others on that of the country from whence it is 
pretended they were derived ; and others on account of 
persons of note who adopted their cause, as Peter de Brius, 
Arnold de Brcsse, Abclord, Henry, Ac. Bcrengarius, if not 
Wickliffe himself, is by some ranked in the number. The 
Albifftnuet are frequently confounded with the Waldetues ; 
from whom, however, they differ in many respects, both 
as being prior to them in point of time, as having their 
origin in a different country, and as being charged with 
divers heresies, particularly Manichcism, from whence the 
Waidaue* are exempt. But several Protestant writers 
have vindicated them from that imputation. Dr Allix 
shows that a great number of Manichees did spread 
the western countries from Bulgaria, and settled in 
Languedoc, and other places, where there 
bigente* ; by which means, being both under the 
tion of heresy, they came, either by " 
to be confounded, and called by the 
though in reality entirely different. 

Other errors "imputed to them by their opponents, the 
monks of those days, were, that they admitted two Christ* ; 
one evil, who appeared on earth ; the other good, who has 
not yet appeared : that they denied tile resurrection of 
the body, and maintained human souls to be demons im- 
prisoned in our bodies, by way of punishment for their 
sins : that they condemned all the sacraments of the 
church, rejected baptism as useless, held the eucharist in 
abhorrence, excluded the use of confessions and penance, 
maintained marriage unlawful, laughed at purgatory, 
prayers for the dead, images, crucifixes, &c. There were 
likewise said to be two classes of them, the Perfect and 
the Believers. The perfect boasted of their living in con- 
tinence, of eating neither flesh, eggs, nor cheese. The 
believers lived like other men, and were even loose in 
their morals ; but they were persuaded they should be 
saved by the faith of the perfect, and that none were 
damned who received imposition of hands from them. But 
from these charges also they arc generally ucquittcd by 
Protestants, who consider iKcm as the pious inventions of 
the Homish church, whose members deem it meritorious 
by any means to blacken heretics. 

Howevi-r this be, the Albigcnscs grew so formidublc, 
that the Catholics ugreed upon u holy league or crusade 
against them. They were at first supported by Raymond, 
count of Toulouse. Pope Innocent III., desirous to put a 
stop to their process, sent a legate into their country; 
which failing.he stirred up Philin Ausustus.king of France, 
and the other princes and great men of the kingdom, to 
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moke war upon them. Upon this the count of Toulouse, Albigmw* 
who hod sided with them, made his submission to the pope, 1 
and went over to the Catholics; but soon after, finding *J° u,0 *v 
himself plundered by the crusaders, he declared war 
against them, and was joined by the king of Arragnn. 
His army was defeated at the siege of Muret, where he 
himself was killed, and the defeat followed by the sur- 
render of the city of Toulouse, and the conquest of tlip 
greater part of Languedoc and Provence. His son Kav- 
mond succeeded him, who agreed with the king and the 
pope to set up the inquisition in lii> estates, and to extir- 
pate the Albigenses. In an assembly held at Milan, the 
archbishop of Toulouse drew up articles, agreeably to 
which the count made a mo.it ample declaration against 
them, which he published at Toulouse in 12. r >S. From this 
time the Albigenses dwindled by little and little, till the 
time of the Reformation, when such of them as were left 
fell in with the Vaudois, and became conformable to tin 
doctrine of Zuinglius and the discipline of Geneva. 

Albigensks is also a name sometimes given to the fol- 
lowers of Peter Vaud or Waldo, and hence synonymous 
with what we more properly call U'nlilenff*. or Poor Men 
of Lyons. In this sense the word U applied by Camera- 
rius, Thuanus, and several other writers. The reason 
seems to be, that the two parties agreed in their opposi- 
tion to the papal innovations and encroachments, thoueh 
in divers other respects said to be different enough. 'Ilie 
bishop of Meaux labours hard to support a distinction be- 
tween the two sects, alleging that the Attrigerues were 
heretics and Manichecs ; wl 111 the Walden*r.* were mily 
schismntics, not heretics; being sound as to articles of • 
faith, and only separating from the church of Kome on 
account of forms and discipline. Dr Allix endeavours 
to set aside the distinction, and shows that both of them 
held the same opinions, and were equally condemned and 
held for heretics ; and this not for points of faith, but for 
declaiming against the papal tyranny and idolatry, and 
Mding the pope to be the Antichrist : which last, accord- 
ing to M. de Meaux, constitutes notlr.nL' less than Mani- 
theism. In this sense, the Lollards and W.eMilfitcS in 



.IWNI, in Antiriwif,/, the workmen employed in what 
called opus albarinm. They make a different pro 
fession from the deafoatore* or trhiirners, 

ALBINOS, the name by which the Portuguese cail the 
white Moors, who are looked upon by the negroes as mon 
sters. They at a distance might be taken for Europeans j 
but when you come near them, their white colour appears 
like that of persons affected with a leprosy. 

In Saussure's Voyages dans Us At pes is the following- 
account of the two boys, at Chomouni, who have been 
called Allmtot. " The elder, who was at the end of the 
year 1785 about SJO or 21 years of age, had a dull look, 
"with lips somewhat thick, but nothing else in his feature* 
to distinguish him from other people. 'Die other, who is 
two years younger, is rather a more agreeable figure ; he 
is gay and sprightly, and seems not to want wit. But 
their eyes are not blue ; the iris is of a very distinct rose 
colour: the pupil, too, when viewed in the light, seems 
decidedly red ; which seems to demonstrate that the in- 
terior membranes are deprived of the uvea, and of that 
black mucous matter that should line them. Their hair, 
their eye-brows and eye-lashes, the down upon their skin, 
were all in their infancy of the most perfect milk-white 
colour, and very fine ; hut their hair is now of a reddish 
cast, and has. grown pretty strong. Their sight, too, is 
somewhat strengthened, though they exaggerate to 
strangers their aversion for the light, and half shut th. 
eve-lids, to give themselves a 
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Albino*, once; but those who, like me, have »een them in their 
«-*"v"W infancy, before they were tutored to this deceit, and when 
too few people came to Chamouni to make this affectation 
profitable to them, can attest that then they were not 
very much offended with the light of day. At that time 
they were so little desirous of exciting the curiosity of 
strangers, that they hid themselves to avoid such; and 
it was necessary to do a sort of violence to them before 
they could be prevailed on to allow themselves to be in- 
spected. It is also well known at Chamouni, that when 
they were of a proper age they were unable to tend the 
cattle like the other children at the same age ; and that 
one of their uncles maintained them out of charity, at a 
time of life when others were capable of gaining a subsis- 
tence by their labour. 

" I am therefore of opinion, that we may consider these 
two lads as two albinos ; for if they have not the thick 
lips and flat noses of the white negroes, it is because they 
are albinos of Europe, not of Africa. This infirmity affects 
the eyes, the complexion, and the colour of the hair ; it 
even diminishes the strength, but does not alter the con- 
formation of the features. Besides, there arc certainly in 
this malady various degrees — some may have less strength, 
nnd be less able to endure the light ; but these circum- 
stances in those of Chamouni are marked with characters 
sufficiently strong to entitle them to the unhappy advan- 
tage of being classed with that variety of the human spe- 
cies denominated albinos. 

" When nature presents the same appearance often, and 
with circumstances varied, we may at last discover some 
general law, or some relation which that appearance has 
with known causes ; but when a fact is so singular and 
so rare as that of those albinos, it gives but little scope to 
a conjecture ; and it is very difficult to verily those by 
which we attempt to explain it. 

«« I at first imagined that this disease might be referred 
to a particular sort of organic debility; that a relaxation 
of the lymphatic vessels within the eye might suffer the 
globules of the blood to enter too abundantly into the iris, 
the uvea, and even into the retina, which might occasion 
the redness of the iris and of the pupil. The same de- 
hility seemed also to account for the intolerance of the 
light, and for the whiteness of the hair. 

" But a learned physiologist, M. Blumcnbach, professor 
in the university of Gottingcn, who has made many pro- 
found observations on the organs of sight, and has consid- 
ered with great attention the albinos of Chamouni, attri- 
butes their infirmity to a different cause. 

" The study of comparative anatomy has furnished him 
with frequent opportunities of observing this phenomenon; 
he has found it in brutes, in white dogs, and in owls ; he 
savs it is generally to be seen in the warm-blooded ani- 
mals, but that he has never met with it in those with cold 
blood. 

" From his observations, he is of opinion that the red- 
ness of the iris, and of the other internal parts of the eye, 
as well as the extreme sensibility that accompanies this 
redness, is owing to the total privation of that brown or 
blackish mucus, which, about the fifth week after concep- 
tion, covers all the interior parts of the eye in its sound 
state. He observes that Simon Pontius, in his treatise de 
ColorUms Orviorvm, long ago remarked, that in blue eyes 
the interior membranes were less abundantly provided 
with this block mucus, and were therefore more sensible 
to the action of light. This sensibility of blue eves agrees 
very well, says M. Rlumcnbach, with northern people, 
during their long twilight; while, on the contrary, the deep 
black in the eyes of negroes enables them to support the 
splendour of the sunbeams in the torrid zone. 
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" As to the connection between this red colour of their Albino*, 
eyes and the whiteness of the skin and hair, the sarae'-'^v^^ 
learned physiologist says, that it is owing to a similarity 
of structure, emuentut isr tmiilitudinr fabric<e. He asserts 
that this black mucus is formed only in the delicate cellu- 
lar substance, which has numerous blood-vessels contigu- 
ous to it, but contains no fat, like the inside of the eye, 
the skin of negroes, the spotted palate of several domestic 
animals, Arc And, lastly, he says that the colour of the 
hair generally corresponds with that of the iris. (Gazette 
Lift, de Gotttnyue, Oct. 1784.) 

" At the very time that M. Rlumcnbach was reading 
this memoir to the Royal Society of Gottingcn, M. Ruzzi, 
surgeon to the hospital at Milan, an eleve of the celebrated 
anatomist Moscati, published in the Opiacoli SceM de 
Milan, 1784, torn. vii. p. 11, a very interesting memoir, in 
which he demonstrates by dissection what Rlumcnbach 
had only supposed. 

" A peasant of about SO years of age died in the hospi- 
tal of Milan of a pulmonary disorder. His body being 
exposed tn view, was exceedingly remarkable by the un- 
common whiteness of the skin, of the hair of the beard, 
and of all the other covered parts of the body. M. Ruzzi, 
who had long desired an opportunity of dissecting such a 
subject, immediately seized upon this. He found the iris 
of the eyes perfectly white, and the pupil of a rose colour. 
The eyes were dissected with the greatest possible care, 
and were found entirely destitute of that black membrane 
which anatomists call the wcea; it was not to be seen either 
behind the iris or under the retina. Within the eye there 
was only found the choroid coat, extremely thin, and 
tinged of a pale red colour, by vessels covered with dis- 
coloured blood. What was more extraordinary, the skin, 
when detached from different parts of the body, seemed 

did not discover the least vestige of this, not even in the 
wrinkles of the abdomen, where it is moat abundant and 
most visible. 

" M. Ruzzi likewise accounts for the whiteness of the 
skin and of the hair, from the absence of the reU mucamm, 
which, according to him, gives the colour to the cuticle, 
and to the hairs that arc scattered over it. Among other 
proofs of this opinion, he alleges a well-known fact, that 
if the skin of the blackest horse be accidentally destroyed 
in any part of the body, the hairs that afterwards grow on 
that part are always white, because the reft mvamtm which 
tinges those hairs are never regenerated with the skin. 

" The proximate cause of the whiteness of albinos, and 
the colour of their eyes, seems therefore pretty evidently 
tn depend on the absence of the reft but what 

is the remote cause ? 

" In the first place, it seems probable that men affected 
with this infirmity form no distinct species, for they are 
produced from parents that have dark skins and black eyes. 
What is it then that destroys the reft mucmum in such 
persons? M. Buzzi relates a singular fact, which seems 
to throw some light on this subject. 

" A woman ot Milan, called Calcagni, had seven sons. 
The two oldest had brown hair and black eyes ; the three 
next had white skins, white hair, and red eyes ; the two 
last resembled the two eldest- It was said that this woman, 
during the three pregnancies that produced the albinos, 
had a continual and immoderate appetite for milk, which 
she took in great quantities ; but that when she was with 
child of the other four children, she had no such desire. 
It is not, however, ascertained that this preternatural ap- 
petite was not itself the effect of a certain heat, or internal 
disease, which destroyed the reft nuconun in the children 
before thev were born. 
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'* Hie albino* of Chamouni are also the offspring of pa- 
rentt with dark sk ins and black eyes. They have three sisters 
by the same father and mother, who are al»o brunettes. 
One of them that I saw had the eyes of a dark brown, and 
the hair almost black. They are said, however, to be all 
afflicted with a weakness of sight. When the lads are 
married, it will be curious to observe how the eyes of their 
children will be formed. The experiment would be par- 
ticularly decisive if they were married to women like 
themselves. But this faulty conformation seems to be 
more rare among women than among men ; for the four 
of Milan, the two of Chamouni, the one described by Mau- 
pertuis, the one by Helvctius, and almost all the instances 
of these singular productions, have been of our sex. It 
is known, however, that there are races of men and wo- 
men affected with this disease, and that these races per- 
petuate themselves in Guinea, in Java, at Panama, Ac. 

" Upon the whole, this degeneration does not seem to 
be owing to the air of the mountains; for though I have 
traversed the greatest part of the Alps, and the other 
mountains of Europe, these arc the only individuals of 
that kind that I ever met with." 

ALBINOVANUS, a Latin poet, whom Ovid surnamcd 
the Divine. There is now nothing of his extant, except an 
elegy on Drusus, and another on the death of Mccamas. 

ALBINUS, Bcrkiiard Siecfrkd. a celebrated phy- 
sician and anatomist, was born of an illustrious family at 



Frankfort on the Oder in 1097. His 
feasor of the practice of medicine in the 
Frankfort; but in the year 1702 he repaired to 

lorainatcd professor of anatomy and surgery in that 
lity. Here his son had an opportunity of studying 
• the most eminent masters in Europe, who, from the 
lingular abilities which he then displayed, had no difficulty 
in prognosticating his future eminence. But while he 
was distinguished in every branch of literature, his atten- 
tion was particularly turned to anatomy and surgery. His 
peculiar attachment to these branches of knowledge gain- 
ed him the intimate friendship of Kuyech and Kau, who 
at that time flourished in Leyden ; and the latter, so justly 
celebrated as a lithotomist, is said to have seldom perform- 
ed a capital operation without inviting him to be present. 
Having finished his studies at Leyden, he went to Paris, 
where he attended the lectures of Du Vcmcy, Vaillant, 
and other celebrated professor*. But he bad scarce spent 
a year there when he was invited by the curators of the 
university of Leyden to be a lecturer on anatomy and sur- 
gery at that place. Though contrary to his own inclina- 
tion, he complied with their request, and upon that occa- 
sion was created doctor of physic without any examination. 
Soon after, upon the death of his father, he was appoint- 
ed to succeed him as professor of anatomy; and upon 
being admitted into that office on the 9th of November 
1721, he delivered an oration, De vera via ad fabrics ku- 
vuu.i corporis cognitionrtn ducente, which was heard with 
universal approbation. In the capacity of a professor, he 
not only bestowed the greatest attention upon the instruc- 
tion of the youth intrusted to his care, but on the improve- 
ment of the medical art. With this view he published 
many important discoveries of his own, and by elegant 
editions turned the attention of physicians to works of 
merit, which might otherwise have been neglected. By 
these means his lame was soon extended over Europe ; 
and the societies of London, Petersburg, and Ilaerlem, 
cheerfully received him as an associate. In 1746 he was 
appointed professor of the practice of medicine at Leyden, 
and was succeeded in the anatomical chair by his brother 
Frid. Bern. Albinus. He was twice rector of the univer- 
sity, and as often he refused that high honour when it was 
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voluntarily offered him. At length, worn out by long ser- 
he died on the 9th of September 



vice and intense study, 
1770, in the 74th year of his age. 
ALBION, the ancient name of Britain. 
New Albiox, a name given by Sir Francis Drake to 
California, on the north-west coast of America, which he 
discovered and took possession of in the year 1578. Cap- 
tain Cook visited this coast in 1778, and Landed in a place 
situated in long. 235. 20. E. lat. 44. 33. N. In the year 
1792 it was again visited by Captain Vancouver, who was 
employed in surveying the western coast of North Ame- 
rica. The name is now applied to a country farther north 
than California, but without any definite boundaries. 

ALB1KEO, in Aitrvnomy, a star of the third or fourth 
magnitude, in the constellation C von us. 

ALBIS, in Ancient Geography, now the Elbe, which di- 
vided ancient Germany in the middle, and was the boun- 
dary of this country, so far as it was known to the Romans ; 
all beyond they owned to be uncertain, no Roman except 
Drusus and Tiberius having penetrated so far as the Elbe. 

ALBISOLA, a small town belonging to the republic of 
Genoa. Here is a porcelain manufacture, ana several 
country-houses of the Genoese nobility. It was bombard- 
ed in 1745 by the English. Long, & 20. E. LaL 44. 15. N. 

ALBLASSER-WAARD, a district in the circle of 
Dordrecht and province of Holland, inclosed on two sides 
by the Merwe, and on the third by the Lech. It receives 
us name from the river that flows through it, and compre- 
villages, which yield abundance of good 
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ALBOR AK, umongst the Mahometan writers, I 
on which Mahomet rode in his journeys to heaven. The 
Arab commentators give many fables concerning this ex- 
traordinary mode of conveyance. It is represented as of 
an intermediate shape and size between an ass and a mule. 
A place, it seems, was secured for it in paradise at the in- 
tercession of Mahomet; which, however, was in some 
measure extorted from the prophet, by Alborak's I 
to let him mount when the angel Gabriel was come to < 
duct him. 

ALBORO, in Zoology, a name by which the i 
a small red fish caught in the Mediterranean, is i 
ly known in the markets of Rome and Venice. 

ALBOURG, a town of Denmark, in North Jutland, 
capital of the diocese of the same name, and a bishop's 
see. It has this name, which signifies eel-town, on account 
of the great number of eels taken here. It is seated on a 
canal 10 miles from the sea, 30 north of Wiburg, and 50 
north of Aarhuus. It has an exchange for merchants, and 
a safe and deep harbour. They have a considerable trade 
in herrings and corn, and a manufactory of guns, pistols, 
saddles, and gloves. Long. 9. 50. E. Lat. 57. 2. N. 

ALBRIC1US, bornut London, was a great philosopher, 
a learned and able physician, and well versed in all the 
branches of polite literature. He lived in the Uth cen- 
tury, and wrote several works in Latin ; particularly, 1. Of 
the Origin of the Gods ; 2. The Virtues of the Ancients ; 
3. The Nature of Poison. 

ALBUERA, a town of Spain, in the province of Estre- 
madura, which has been rendered celebrated by a victory 
gained there on the 16th of May 1811, over a French army 
marching from Seville to the relief of Badajos, which was 
besieged by Marshal Beresford. 

ALBUFEIR A, a Portuguese town, on a bay in the pro- 
vince of Algarve, containing 1 parish church, 1 hospital, 
1 poor-house, 902 houses, and 3181 inhabitants. Its 
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harbour it capable of containing large ship*, and is well de- 
fended bv a castle and battery. Lat. 37. 7. N. 

AI.BOM, in Antiquity, a kind of w hit* table or register, 
wherein the names of certain magistrates, public transac- 
tions, AVc. were entered. Of these there were various 
sorts : as the album rlrrurionum, album lenatorum, album 
judirum, album prtctorh. Sec. 

Ai-Bt'M Derurianum was the register wherein the names 
of the decurioncs were entered. This is otherwise called 
tnatrieulalin dreurinnum. 

Ai.bi.m Senatorum, the list of senators' names, which was 
first introduced by Augustus, and renewed yearly. 

Album Judirum. that wherein the names of the persons 
of those rf«rwn'«r who judged at certain times were entered. 

Albvh Pralorit, that wherein the formula of all ac- 
tions, and the names of such judges as the pretor had 
chosen to decide causes were written. 

The high-priest entered the chief transactions of each 
year into un album, or table, which was hung up in his 
house for the public use. 

Aluu.m is also used, in later times, to denote a kind of 
table, or pocket-book, wherein the men of letters with 
whom a person has conversed inscribed their names, with 
some sentence or motto. 

At.nrM Crtrrum. the white dung of dogs, formrrly pre- 
scribed fur inflammations of the throat, Ac. but now disused, 
and chiefly employed by leather-dressers to soften leather 
after the application of lime. 

ALBUMAZAil. a learned Arabian astronomer in the 
tenth century, who wrote a treatise Of the Jierolutkn of 

ALBUMEN, a substance found both in animal and 
vegetable matters, and in gTcat abundance in the white 

° ALBUQUERQUE,! town of Spain, in the province of 
Estrcmadura, is seated on an eminence, nine miles from 
the frontiers of Portugal, and containing 5 500 inhabitants. 
It is commanded by an almost impregnable fortress, built 
on a high mountain, and serving to defend the town. It 
has some trade in wool and woollen manufactures. It 
was tdken by the allies of Charles king of Spain in 1705. 
Long. 7. 0. W. Lat. .S& 52. N. 

ALBURN, the English name of a compound colour, 
being a mixture of white and red, or reddish brown. 
Skinner derives the word, in this sense, from the Latin 
albus, and the Italian burno, from bruno, brown. 

ALBURNUM, the soft white substance which in trees 
is found between the liber or inner bark and the wood, 
and in process of time acquiring solidity, becomes itself 
the wood. From its colour and comparative softness, it 
has been styled by some writers the fat of trees, adtpi 
arborum. 

ALBY, on arrondissement in the south-west of France, 
in the department of the Tarn, comprehending an extent 
of 566 square miles, or S62,'J40 acres. It is divided into 
8 cantons and 105 communes, and contains 70,054 inha- 
bitants. 

ALC.'EUS, a famous ancient lyric poet, born at Mity- 
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lene, in the island 
the inventor of thi 

Now the Itoman mu<c in jure. 
And warm the song with Grecian fire. Fuavcts. 
I le flourished in the 44th Olympiad, at the same time with 
Sappho, who was likewise of Mitylene. Alcana was a 
great enemy to tyrants, but not a very brave soldier. He 
was present at an engagement wherein the Athenians 
gained a victory over the Lesbians; and here, as he him- 
self is said to have confessed in one of his pieces, he threw 
down his arms, and saved himself by flight. Horace, who 
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of all the Latin poets 

the like confession : 
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resembled A locus, 



FlAMCIS. 



■With thee I saw Philippi'i plain, 
Its fatal rotit, a fearful scene ! 
And dropp'd, at.™ ! th* inglorious shield. 
Whrrr valour's self was lure'd to yirld ; 
Where soilM in dust Uie vnnquUh'd lay 
Anil brealb'd th' indignant aoul away. 

The poetical abilities of Alca-us are indisputable ; and 
though his writings were chiefly in the lyric strain, yet his 
muse was capable of treating the sublimcst subjects with 
a suitable dignity. Hence Horace says 

Alcaeus strikes the golden strings. 

And seas and war, and exile, sings. 

Thus while they strike the various lyre, 

The gho*ts the tarred sounds admire; 

But when Alrseus lifts the strain 

To deeds of war and tyrants slain, 

In thicker crowd* the shadowy throng 

Drink deeper down the martial *ong. Fraxcis. 




Alc.eus an Athenian tragic poet, and, as son 
the first composer of tragedies. He renounced h 
country Mitylene, and passed for an Athenian. He left 
10 pieces one of which was Pasiphac, that which he pro- 
duced when he disputed with Aristophanes in the 4th 
year of the 97th OlympiaJ. 

Then is another A KJUM mentioned in Plutarch, per- 
haps the same whom Porphyrius mentions as a composer 
of satirical iambics and epigrams and who wrote a poem 
concerning the plagiarism of Euphorus the historian. He 
lived in the 145th Olympiad. 

We are told likewise of one Alc.t.cs a Messenian, who 
lived in the reign of Vespasian and Titus. We know not 
which of these it was who suffered for his lewdness a very 
singular kind of death, which gave occasion to the follow- 
ing epitaph : 

This U Alcneus'i tomb, who died by a radish. 

The daughter of the earth, and punuher of adulterers. 

This punishment, inflicted on adulterers was thrusting one 
of the lurgest radishes up the anus of the adulterer ; or, 
for want of radishes they made use of a fish with a very 
large head, which Juvenal alludes to : 

QwwaViin machi\t it mugilii inlrat. Sat. X. 
The mullet enters some behind. 

Hence wc may understand the menace of Catullus : 



Ah ! trim te mlterum, mallifur JblK 
Q*fm attraeii* pfditiut, p&tcaU porta, 
PtmrrtHt npiumlfur, mugUctamt. 



Epig. xv. 



Ah ! wretched thou, and bom to luckless fate, 
Who art disrorcr'd by the unsliut gslc ! 
If once, alas! the jtoloua husband come, 
The raduh or the sea-fish is thy doom. 

ALCAIC'S, in Ancient Poetry, a denomination given to 
several kinds of verse, from Aloeus, their inventor. 

The first kind consists of five feet, viz. a spondee or 
iambic, an iambic, a long syllable, a dactyle, another dac- 
tyle. Such is the following ver»c of Horace: 

Omiv-j ' to' Jen \ evgimur, | miiiun 
Vatafar ur u* ■ teiiut, [ oriaj, 
Svrt aitttra. 

The second kind consists of two dactyle* and two tro- 



EiM mm impen\\tnr* | r*rmUr. 

Besides these two, which arc called dactylic 
there is another, simply styled Alcaic, consisting of an 
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epitrite, ft choriambua, nnother choriambus, and a bac- 
chiu*. The following is of this specie* : 



firliiKl/jto TUrrim j taxgirt, cur \ oRvumf 

Alcaic Ode, a kind of manly ode, composed of several 
strophes, each consisting of four verses ; the first two of 
which arc always alcaics of the first kind ; the third verse 
is a dimeter hypercatalectic, or consisting of four feet 
and a long syllable ; and the fourth verse is an alcalc of 
the second kind. The following strophe is of thia species, 
which Horace calls minuets Alerri came ~ 




ALCALA dk Guadeira, a small town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, upon the river Guadeira. Here are abundance 
of springs, from whence they convey water to Seville by 
Long. 6. 16. W. Lat. 37. 15. N. 

e. "utt^lbnLffoT^U un^tyTwhich U 
considered the best ecclesiastical school in the kingdom. 
It was founded by Cardinal Ximenes; and one of itt first 
and best productions has been the Complutcnsian edition 
of the Holy Scriptures, which was prepared here. The 
river Henares runs by the city, and gives its distinguish- 
ing name. Here is also a military school for the artillery 
and engineer corps ; 1600 houses, 4760 inhabitants. Itt 
powder-mills produce 15 cwt. annually. 

AtcALA-Real, a small city of Spain, in Andalusia, with 
a fine abbey. It is built on the top of a high mountain, in 
a mountainous country, nine leagues from Jaen, It bears 
the title of a city, and contains a rich abbey and a popu- 
lation of 8000 or 9000. Long. 4. 15. W. Lat. 37. 18. N. 

ALCALY, or Alcali, or Alkali. See Chemistry, 
Index. 

ALCAMO, a city of Sicily, on the river Freddo or St 
Bartholomew, in the intendancy of TrapanL It is a par- 
liamentary city, in a district of peculiar fertility, which 
produces some of the best wines of the island. It contains 
a very strong castle, many churches and monasteries, and 
13,000 inhabitant*. Near to it arc remains of the ancient 
Scgcsta, with itt temple and theatre in good preservation; 
and near the sea are some celebrated warm baths. 

ALCANLZ, a Spanish town upon the Guadeloupe, in the 
province of Arragon, with a college, three parish churches, 
six monasteries, one hospital, and 4200 inhabitants. The 
surrounding country is wild, but rich in olives, mulberry 
trees, and alum. 

ALCANNA, or Alcanna, in Commerce, a powder 
prepared from the leaves of the Egyptian privet, in which 
the people of Cairo drive a considerable trade. It is much 
used by the Turkish women, to give a golden colour to 
their nails and hair. In dyeing, it gives a yellow colour 
when steeped with common water, and a red one when 
infused in vinegar. There is also an oil extracted from 
the berries of alcanna, which is sometimes used in medi- 
cine. 

ALCANTARA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Estremadura, on the left bank of the Tagus, over which is 
a magnificent bridge. It is in long. 6. 10. W. lat. 39. 44. N. 
It has two parish churches, five monasteries, and 3000 
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Knight* nf AlcjKtaha, a military order of Spain, which Alcantara 
took its name from the above-mentioned city. They make 
a very considerable figure in the history of the expeditions 
against the Moors. The knights of Alcantara make th< 
same vows as those of Calatrava, and are only distinguished 
from thriii by thia, that the cross fleur dc lis, which they 
bear over a large white cloak, is of a green colour. They 
possess 37 commanderies. By the terms of the surrender 
of Alcantara to this order, it was stipulated that there 
should be a confraternity between the two orders, with 
the same practices and observances in both; and that the 
order of Alcantara should be subject to be visited by the 
grand master of Calatrava. But the former soon released 
themselves from this engagement, on pretence that their 
grand master had not been called to the election of that 
of Calatrava, as liad been likewise stipulated in the arti- 
cles. Alter the expulsion of the Moors, and the taking 
of Granada, the sovereignty of the order of Alcantara ana 
that of Calatrava was settled in the crown of Castile by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. In 1540 the knights of Alcantara 
sued for leave to marry, which was granted them. 

ALCARAZ, a small city of La Mancha, in Spain, de- 
fended by a pretty strong castle, and remarkable for an 
ancient aqueduct. It stands near the river ( 
and the soil about it is very fruitful. They h*\ 
of little running horses, which are very fl< 
It is 25 miles north of the confines of 
south of Cuenca, and 138 south by east of Madrid. 
2. 45. W. Lat. 38. 56. N. 

ALCASSAR do Sal, a town of Portugal, in Estrema- 
dura, which lias a castle said to be impregnable. It is 
indeed very strong, both by art and nature, being built on 
the top of a rock which is exceedingly steep on all side*. 
Here is a salt-work, which produce* very white salt, from 
whence the town takes itt name. The field* produce 
large quantities of a sort of rushes, of which they i 
matt, which are transported out of the kingdom. 
9. 10. W. Lat. 38. 18. N. 

Alcassar, a city of Barbary, seated about two leagues 
from Larache, in Asga, a province of the kingdom of 
Fez. It was of great note, and the seat of the governor 
of this part of the kingdom. It was built by Jacob Al- 
manzor, king of Fez, about the year 1180, and designed 
for a magazine and place of rendezvous for the great pre- 
paration* he was making to enter Granada in Spain, and 
to make good the footing which Joseph Almanzor had got 
some time before. It is said his father first invaded Spain 
with 300,000 men, most of whom he was obliged to bring 
back to Africa to quell a rebellion that had broke out in 
Morocco. This done, be returned to Spain again with an 
army, a* i* said, of 200,000 horse and 300,000 foot The 
city is now fallen greatly to decay, so that of fifteen 
mosques there are only two that they make use of. The 
reason, probably, is the bad situation of the town ; for it 
stand* so low, that it U excessively hot in summer, and 
almost overflowed with water in the winter. This they 
affirm to be owing to the curse of one of their saints. 
Here are a great number of storks, which live very familiarly 
with the people, walking about the town, possessing the 
tops of the houses and mosques without molestation ; for 
they esteem them sacred birds, and account it sinful to 
disturb them. At present the bashaw of Tetuan appoint* 
a governor to this town, which is the last of his dominions 
towards Mequinez. Near this city there i* a high ridge 
of mountains running towards Tetuan, whose inhabitants 
were never brought entirely under subjection ; and when- 
ever it was attempted, they revenged themselves by in- 
festing the roads and robbing and destroying the traveller*. 
When they were pursued, they retired into ' 
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Alctudetc mountain*, where none could safely follow them. Not far 
from hence it the river Elmahassen, famous for the battle 
fought between Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, and the 
Moors, in which the Portuguese were defeated, and their 
Long. 12. 35. W. Lat. 35. 15. N. 
2AUDETE, a town of Andalusia, in Spain, in the 
province of Jaen, in a fertile territory, producing wine, 
oil, corn, and abundance of fruits. It has a castle, two 
parish churches, four monasteries, and 4000 inhabitants. 

ALCAVALA, in the Spanish Finances, was at first a 
tax of 10 per ccnu, afterwards of 14 per cent., and is 
at present of only 6 per cent., upon the sale of every sort 
of property, whether movable or immovable ; and it is 
repeated every time the property is sold. The levying of 
this tax requires a multitude of revenue officers sufficient 
to guard the transportation of goods, not only from one 
province to another, but from one shop to another. It 
subjects not only the dealers in some sort of goods, but 
those in all sort*, every farmer, every manufacturer, every 
merchant and shopkeeper, to the continual visits and ex- 
amination of the tax-gtttherers. Through the greater part 
of a country in which a tax nf this kind is established, 
nothing can be produced for distant sale. The produce of 
every part of the country must be proportioned to the 
consumption of the neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala, 
accordingly, that Ustaritz imputes the ruin of the i 
fact u res of Spain. He might have imputed to it likewise 
the declension of agriculture, it being imposed not only 
upon manufacturers, but upon the rude produce of the 

ALCAZAR dk St Juak, a city on the border of a 

I of Toledo, in 




It. 



Alcazas Legtter, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Fez, and in the province of Rabat. It was taken by Al- 
phooso, king of Portugal, in 1468; but soon after that it 
was abandoned to the Moors. It is seated on the coast of 
the straits of Gibraltar. Long. 3. 50. W. Lat. 38. 0. N. 

ALCHEMY, that branch of chemistry which had for 
its principal object* the transmutation of metnls into gold, 
the panacea or universal remedy, an alkahest or univer- 
sal menstruum, an universal ferment, and many other 
tilings equally ridiculous. 

Kircher, instructed in all the secrets of chemistry, has 
fully exposed the artifices and impostures of alchemists. 
An alchemist puts into a crucible the matter which is to 
be converted into gold : this he sets on the fire, blows it, 
stirs it with rods, and, after divers operations, gold is 
found at the bot tom of the crucible, instead of the matter 
first put in. This there are a thousand ways of effecting, 
without any transmutation. Sometimes it is done by dex- 
terously dropping in a piece of gold concealed between 
the fingers ; sometimes by casting in a little of the dust 
of gold or silver, disguised under the appearance of some 
elixir, or other indifferent matter ; sometimes a crucible 
is used which has a double bottom, and gold put between 
the two; sometimes the rod used to stir the matter is 
hollow, and filled with the dust of the metal desired ; at 
other times there is metal mixed with the charcoal, the 
ashes of the furnace, or the like. Mr Harris very pro- 
perly distinguishes alchemy from chemistry, and defines 
the former to be art sine arte, cuius principium est mtntiri, 
medium laborare, ft finis mendicare - and the Italians have 
a proverb, hob ti fidiare al alekemista pottro o medico ama- 
lato. The ruin which has attended this delusion has occa- 
sioned several state* to make severe laws against pre- 
to alchemy. The Romans formerly banished all 
' it; and the sacred canons likewise di- 
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rected the thunder of their censure against them. Dio- 
clesian and Cssar directed all book* which treated of 
this subject to be burnt. Rytner furnishes u* with « A1 ' 
licence for practising alchemy, with all kinds of metals 
and minerals, granted to one Richard Carter in 1476. 
( Rym. Fad. torn, xii.) Nevertheless we have had severe 
laws against alchemy, and multiplying of metals, as much 
so a* against coining itself. 

ALCIAT, or Alciatb, Andrew, a great lawyer, who 
flourished in the 10th century, was born at Milan. He 
mixed much of polite learning in the explication of the 
laws, and happily drove out the barbarity of language 
which till then had reigned in the lectures and writing* 
of lawyers ; for which Thuanus highly praises him. He 
published a great many law-books, and some note* upon 
Tacitus. His Emblems have been much admired, and 
translated into French, Italian, and Spanish ; and several 
learned men have written commentaries on them. 

ALCIBIADES, an Athenian general. It was the fate 
of this great man to live at a time when his country was 
a scene of confusion. The Greeks, grown insolent from 
their conquests in Persia, turned their armies against each 
other, and bandied together under the conduct of the two 
most opulent states, Athens and Lacedemon. Alcibiades, 
in the midst of an expedition he had planned against the 
enemies of his country, was recalled home to answer some 
charge of a private nature ; but fearing the violence of 
hi* enemy, instead of going to Athens, he offered his ser- 
vices at Sparta, where they were readily accepted. By 
"ic Lacedemonians made a league with Persia, 
i very favourable turn to their affairs. But 
his credit in the republic raising jealousies against him, 
he privately reconciled himwU to his country, and took 

waiting as it were at his command, attended all his mo- 
tions. The loss of seven battles obliged the Spartans to 
sue for peace. He enjoyed his triumphs, however, only 
a short time at Athens. One unsuccessful event made 
him again obnoxious to the malice of his citizens, and he 
found it expedient to retire from Athens. In his absence 
the Spartans again took the lead, and at the fatal battle of 
jEgo* entirely subdued the Athenian power. Alcibiades, 
though an exile, endeavoured to restore the power of hi* 
country ; of which the Spartans having intelligence, pro- 
cured him to be assassinated. He was a man of admirable 
accomplishments, but indifferently principled; of great 
parts, and of an amazing versatility of genius. 

ALC1NOUS, king of the Phseacians, in the island now 
called Corfu, was son of Nausithous, and grandson of 
Neptune and Peribcea. It is by his gardens that this king 
has chiefly immortalized his memory. He received Ulysses 
with much civility, when a storm had cast him on hi* 
coast. The peop Jeher e loved pleasure and good cheer, 
yet were skilful seamen ; and Alcinous was a good prince. 

ALCIRA, a Spanish town upon an island in the river 
Xucar, in the province of Valencia. It is surrounded 
with walls, and has two parish churches, six monasteries, 
one hospital, four poor-houses, and 9000 inhabitants. 

ALCMAER, a city of the United Provinces, seated in 
North Holland, about four miles from the sea, 15 from 
Haerlem, and 18 from Amsterdam. The streets and 
houses are extremely neat and regular, and the public 
buildings very beautiful. It had formerly two parish 
churches, dedicated to St Matthew and St Lawrence. 
The latter had so high a tower, that it served for a sea- 
mark to the vessels that were in the open sea ; but in 
1464 it tumbled down, and damaged the other church so 
much that they were both demolished in 1670, and one 
was built in their stead, dedicated to the tame 
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Aictnui taints. The Spaniard*, under the command of Frederick 
I of Toledo, ton of the duke of Alva, came to besiege it, 
Alcock. nfU> r they hud taken llaerlcm in 1573 ; but were forced 
to raise the siege after lying three montha before it, as 
well on account of the infection of the air, on the stout re- 
sistance of the inhabitants and soldiers; even the women 
signalizing themselves bravely in its defence. It is re- 
corded in the register of this city, that, in the year 1637, 
120 tulips, with the offsets, sold for 90,000 florins. The 
town has a very great trade in butter and cheese. It was 
taken by the British in 1799, but soon abandoned. 
Long. 4. 26. E. Lat. 52. 28. N. 

ALL' MAN, a lyric poet, who flourished in the 27th 
Olympiad, about <i70 years before Christ. He was born 
at Sparta, and composed several poems, of which only 
some fragments are remaining, quoted by Athcna-us and 
some other ancient writers. He was very amorous, 
accounted the father of gallant poesy, and is said to have 
been the first that introduced the custom of singing love- 
songs in company. He is reported to have been one of the 
greatest eaters of his age ; upon which Mr Bayle remarks, 
that such a quality would have been extremely inconve- 
nient, if poetry had been at that time upon such a footing 
as it lias been often since, not able to procure the poet 
bread. He died of a strange disease, for he was eaten 
up with lice. 

A LC M A N I A N, in ancient lyric poetry, a kind of verse, 
consisting of two dactyles and two trochees: as, — 

riryiiii^iu fme' ritquc' ranta. 

The word is formed from Airman, the name of an ancient 
Greek poet in great esteem for his erotics or amorous 
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'alcmena. the daughter of Elcctryo, king of My- 
ucnsr, and wife of Amphitryon. Jupiter, putting on the 
shape of her husband while he was abroad in the wars, 
begot Hercules upon her: he made that night as long as 
three ordinary ones. 

ALCOBAZA, a town of Portugal, to the north of Lis- 
bon, in the province of Estremadura, at the mouth of the 
two rivers Alcoa and Baza. It is celebrated for it* mo- 
nastery, one of the richest and most sph 
mcnts'in the kingdom. It contains 295 h 
inhabitants. 

ALCOCK, Jons, doctor of laws, and bishop of Ely in 
the reign of King Henry V II.. was born at Beverley in 
Yorkshire, and educated at Cambridge. He was rim 
made dean of Westminster, and afterwards appointed 
master of the roll*. In 14 71 he was consecrated bishop 
of Rochester: in 1 47li he was translated to the sec 
of Worcester: and in 14Mti to that of Kly, in (he room 
of Dr John Morton, preferred to the see of Canterbury, 
lie was a prelate of great hunting and piety, and so high- 
ly esteemed bv King Henry, that he appointed him lord- 
president of \Vales. and afterwards lord-chancellor of 
lCngland. Alcoek founded a school at Kingston-upon- 
ili.il, and built the spacious hall belonging to the epis- 
copal palace at Ely. He was aUo the founder of Jesus 
College in Cambridge, for u master, six fellows, and us 
many scholars. This house was formerly a nunnery, de- 
dicated to St Radigund ; and. as Godwin tells us. the 
building being greatly decayed, and the revenues reduced 
almost to nothing, the nuns had ail forsaken it, except 
two; whereupon Bishop Alcock procured a grunt from 
the crown, and converted it into a college. But Camden 
and others tell us, that the nuns of that house were so 
notorious for their incontinence, that King Henry VII. 
and Pope Julius II. consented to its dissolution : Bale ac- 
cordingly calls this 
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Inttm, a community of spiritual harlots. Bishop Alcock Alcoentre 
wrote several nieces, among which are the following : — U 
1. Mons Perfection-is : 2. In Psalmos Prenitentialcs ; Alcoran. 
3. Homilia? Vulgarcs; 4-. Meditationcs l'ia\ He died Oc- 
tober 1. 1500, and was buried in the chapel he had built 
at Kingston-upon-Hull. 

AECOKNTRE, a trtwn of Portugal, in the province of 
Estremadura. It is within the lines of Torres \ edras, and 
was occupied by the allied troops as cantonments during 
the important period when those lines were the barrier 
that secured the safety of the peninsula. 

ALCOHOL, or Ai.kooi., in Chemistry, spirits of wine 
highly rectified. It is also used for any highly rectified 
spirit. 

Alcohol is also used for any fine impalpable powder. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, the process of rectifying any 
spirit. It is also used for pulverization. 

ALCOOMETEIt, or Alkoometbr, a name given by 
liichter to the hydrometer with a graduated stalk. See 
AtUMMRHh 

ALCOR, the name of a small star adjoining to the large 
bright one in the middle of the tail of I 'rsa major. The 
word is Arabic. It is a proverb among the Arabians, ap- 
plied to one who pretends to see small things, but overlooks 
much greater : Thou canst ire Alcor, and yet not see the full 
moon. 

ALCORA, a town of Spain, in the province of Valencia. 
It is situated on a small river that runs into the Mijares, 
and is principally to be noted lor its potteries, in which 
earthenware of various kinds and china are extensively 
manufactured. It contains 2400 inhabitants, and is situated 
in lat. 42. 2. N. 

ALCORAN, or Al-koras, the scripture or bible of the 
Mahometans. The word is comp 

tide al\ 

the , W- 



the scripture or bible or the 
lpounded of the Arabic par- 
lerived from the verb curat 
or liumu, to read. It therefore properly signifies the 
or rather that which ouaht^ to be read. By this 



r or section of 



not only t! 
of the Kornu, but also any particular < 
it ; just as the Jews call either the whole Scripture, or any 
part of it, by the name of AVrraA or Mikra, words of the 
same origin and import. 

Beside* this peculiar name, the Koran is also honoured 
with several appellations common to other bonks of Scrip- 
ton! as al Farkan, from the verb foraka, to divide or dis- 
tinguish ; not, as the Mahometan doctors say, because those 
books are divided into chapters or sections, or distinguish 
between good and evil, but in the same notion that the 
Jews use the won! Pcrrk or Pirka, from the same root, to 
denote a section or portion of Scripture. It is also culled 
al Mathaf, the volume, and al Kitah, the Iwok, by way of 
eminence, which answers to the tiildia of the Greeks ; and 
al Dhikr, the admonition, which name is also given to the 
Pentateuch and Gospel. 

The Koran is divided into 114 larger portions of very 
unequal length, which we call chapters, but the Arabians 
sowar, in the singular sura, a word rarely used on any other 
occasion, and properly signifying a row, order, or a regular 
series ; as a course ot bricks in a building, or a rank of sol- 
diers in an army ; and is the same in use and import with 
the Sura or Torn of the Jews, who also call the fifty-three 
sections of the Pentateuch Stdarim, a word of the same 
signification. 

These chapters are not distinguished in the manuscript 
copies by their numerical order, but by particular titles, 
which are taken sometimes from a particular matter treat- 
ed of, or person mentioned therein ; but usually from the 
first word of note, exactly in the same manner as the Jews 
have named their Scdari'm; though the word from which 
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A Irnmn. sonic chapters are denominated be very far distant, towards 
's^vv^' the middle, ' or perhaps the end of the chapter ; which 
seems ridiculous. But the occasion of tliis appears to have 
been, that the verse or passage wherein such word occurs 
wu*, in point of time, revealed and committed to writ- 
ing before the other verses of the same chapter which pre- 
cede it in order ; and the title being given to the chapter 
before it was completed, or the passages reduced to their 
present order, the verse from whence such title was taken 
did not alwuys happen to begin the chapter. Some chap 
tern have two or more titles, occasioned by the difference 
of the copies. 

Some of the chapters having been revealed at Mecca, and 
others at Medina, the noting of this difference makes a 
part of the title : but the reader will observe that several of 
the chapters are said to have been revealed partly at Mecca 
and partly at Medina ; and as to others, it is yet a dispute 
the commentators to which of the two places they 
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is subdivided into smaller portions, of 
rptal length also, which we customarily call rersesi 
' the Arabic word is at/at, the same with the Hebrew 
and signifies signs or wonder* : such as arc the se- 
crets of God, his attributes, works, judgments, and ordi- 
nances, delivered in those verses ; many of which have 
their particular titles also, imposed in the same manner as 
those of the chapters. 

liesides these unequal divisions of chanter and verse, 
the Mahometans have also divided their Koran into six- 
teen equal portions, which they call Ahzab, in the singular 
Hizb, each divided into four equal parts ; which is also an 
imitation of the Jews, who have an ancient division of 
their Mishna into sixty portions called Massictath. Hut 
the Koran is more usually divided into thirty sections 
only, named Ajza, from tile singular Joz, each of twice the 
length of the former, and in like manner subdivided into 
four parts. These divisions are for the use of the readers 
of the Koran in the royal temples, or in the adjoining 
chapels, where the emperors and great men are interred. 
There are thirty of these readers belonging to every chapel, 
and each reads his section every day ; so that the whole 
Koran is read over once a day. 

Next after the title, at the head of every chapter, except 
only the ninth, is prefixed the following solemn form, by 
the Mahometans called the Hismallah, In tub name of 
the most merciful God ; which form they constantly 
place at the beginning of all their books and writings in 
general, as a peculiar mark or distinguishing characteristic 
of their religion, it being counted a sort of impiety to omit 
it. The Jews, for the same purpose, make use of the form, 
In the name of ' the Lord, or, In the name of the great Goo; 
and the eastern Christians that of In the name of the Fa- 



ther, and <f the .Son, and of the llolu Ghost. Uut Maho- 
met probably took this form, as he did many other things, 
from the l'ersian Magi, who used to begin their books in 
these words, lienam i ezdan bahshaishoher dadoes that is, 
In the name of tlx most merciful just God. 

There are twenty-nine chapters of the Koran which have 
this peculiarity, that they begin with certain letters of the 
alphabet, some with a single one, others with more. These 
letters the Mahometans believe to be the peculiar marks of 
the Koran, and to conceal several profound mysteries, the 
certain understanding of which, the most intelligent con- 



fess, has not been communicated to any mortal, their pro- Alcorn.-,, 
phct only excepted. Notwithstanding which, some will v^-v">- 
take the liberty of guessing at their meaning by that species 
of Cabala called by the Jews A'olarihon, and suppose the 
letters to stand for as many words, expressing the names 
and attributes of God, his works, ordinances, and decrees; 
and therefore these mysterious letters, as well as the verses 
themselves, seem in the Koran to be called signs. Others 
explain the intent of these letters from their nature or 
organ, or else from their value in numbers, according to 
another species of the Jewish Cabala, called Gematria ; 
the uncertainty of which conjectures sufficiently appears 
from their disagreement, Thus, for example, five chapters 
one of which is the second, begin with these letters, A.L. M. 
which some imagine to stand for Allah latiff mopid. Goo 
is gracious and to he glorified ; or, Ana It mrnju, u e. to me 
and from me, viz. belongs all perfection, and proceeds all 
good; or else for Ann Allah a/am, I am the most wise 
Goo, taking the first letter to mark the beginning of the 
first word, the second the middle of the second word, and 
the third the last of the third word : or for Allah, Gabriel, 
Mohammed, the author, rcvealcr, and preacherof the Koran. 
Others say, that us the letter A belongs to the lower part 
of the throat, the first of the organs of speech ; L to the 
palate, the middle organ ; and M to the lips, which are 
the lost organ ; so these letters signify that God is the 
beginning, middle, and end, or ought to be praised in the 
beginning, middle, and end, of all our 'words and actions : 
or, as the total value of those three letters, in numbers, is 
seventy-one, they signify, that, in the space of so many 
years, the religion preached in the Koran should be fully 
established. The conjecture of a learned Christian is at 
least as certain as any of the former, who supposes those 
letters were set there by the amanuensis, for A mar li Mo- 
homed, i. e. at the command of Mohammed, as the five letters 
prefixed to the nineteenth chapter seem to be there writ- 
ten by a Jewish scribe, for ( h gnat. Thus he commanded. 

The Koran is universally allowed to be written with the 
utmost elegance and purity of language, in the dialect of 
the tribe of Koreish, the moot noble and polite of all the 
Arabians, but with some mixture, though very rarely, of 
other dialects. It is confessedly the standard of the Ara- 
bic tongue, and, ns the more orthodox believe and arc 
taught by the book itself, inimitable by any human pen 
(though some sectaries huve been of another opinion), 
and therefore insisted on as a permanent miracle, greater 
than that of raising the dead, and alone sufficient to con- 
vince the world of its divine original. 

And to this miracle did Mahomet himself chiefly apjtcal 
for the confirmation of his mission, publicly challenging 
the most eloquent men in Arabia, which was at that time 
stocked with thousands whose sole study and ambition it 
was to excel in elegance of style and composition, to pro- 
duce even a single chapter that might be compared with it.' 

To the pomp and harmony of expression some ascribe 
all the force and effect of the Alcoran, which they con- 
sider as a sort of music, equally fitted with other species of 
that art to ravish and amaze. In this Mahomi 
so well, and so strangely captivated the minds of hi 
dience, that several of his opponents thought it the ( 
of witchcraft and enchantment, as he himself complains. 
Others have attributed the effect of the Alcoran to the 
frequent mention of rewards and punishments, — heaven 



' As tin- coni|KMilit>n and arrangement or words, however, admit of infinite varieties, it ran never I* absolutely said that am one 
is the best possible. In liict, Hauuudi Ikiiahuied wrote a Uwk av.iii.4t the Alcoran with at leiul eipia] elegance ; and Muaetana an- 
other, which even surpmsed it, and oecasiuued a detection of a great part of the Mussulmans. \jimr*. 4e Sfn. turn. xiii. p. 
tEmv. dc S ( ,k; Nov. I/UU, p. 401) 
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Alcona, and hell occurring almost in every page. Some suppose 
<**~V+S that the sensual pleasure 5 of paradise, bo frequently set be- 
fore the imaginations of the readers of the Alcoran, were 
what chiefly bewitched them ; though, with regard to 
these, there is a great dispute whether they are to be un- 
derstood literally or spiritually. Several have even alle- 
gorized the whole book. 

The general design of the Koran was to unite the pro- 
fessors of the three different religions then followed in the 
populous country of Arabia (who for the most part lived 
promiscuously, and wandered without guides, the far 
greater number being idolaters, and the rest Jews and 
Christiana mostly of erroneous and heterodox belief) in the 
knowledge and worship of one God, under the sanction of 
certain laws, and the outward signs of ceremonies partly 
of ancient and partly of novel institution, enforced by the 
consideration of rewards and punishments both temporal 
and eternal, and to bring them all to the obedience of 
Mahomet, as the prophet and ambassador of God, who, 
after the repeated admonitions, promises, and threats of 
former ages, was at last to establish and propagate God's 
religion on earth, and to be acknowledged chief pontiff 
in spiritual matters, as well as supreme prince in temporal. 

The great doctrine, then, of the Koran is the unity of 
God, to restore which point, Muhomct pretended, was the 
chief end of his mission ; it being laid down by him as a fun- 
damental truth, that there never was, nor ever can be, more 
than one true orthodox religion. For, though the parti- 
cular laws or ceremonies are only temporary, and subject 
to alteration, according to the divine directions, yet the 
i of it being eternal truth, is not liable to change, 

eht, that 



him who turns thee out, give to him who takes from thee, Aleoraa. 
pardon him who injures thee ; for God will have you plant v ^"v%-«' 
in your souls the roots of his chief perfections." It is easy 
to see that this commentary is copied from the gospcL 
In reality, the necessity of forgiving enemies, though fre- 
quently inculcated in the Alcoran, is of a later date among 
the Mahometans than among the Christians ; among those 
latter, than among the heathens ; and to be traced origi- 
nally among the Jews. (See Exodus xxiii. 4, 5.) But 
it matters not so much who had it first, as who observes 
it best. The caliph Hassan, son of llali, being at table, 
a slave unfortunately let tall a dish of meat reeking hot, 
which scalded him severely. The slave fell on his knees, 
rehearsing these words ot the Alcoran, " Paradise is for 
those who restrain their anger." " I am not angry with 
thee," answered the caliph. " And for those who forgive 
offences against them,** continues the slave. " I forgive 
thee thine," replies the caliph. " But, above all, for those 
who return good for evil," adds the slave. " I set thee at 
liberty, rejoined the caliph ; and I give thee ten dinars." 

There arc also a great number of occasional passages in 
the Alcoran, relating only to particular emergencies. For, 
in the piecemeal method of receiving his revelation, Maho- 
met had this advantage, that whenever he happened to be 
perplexed and gravelled with any things he had a certain 
resource in some new morsel of revelation. It was an ad- 
mirable contrivance of his to bring down the whole Al- 
coran at once only to the lowest heaven, not to earth; 
since, had the whole been published at < 
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and no other to be 
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Koran is employed 



Moses and Jesus were the 
pearance of Mahomet, who is their 
expected after him. The 
to hearken to him, great part of the 
in relating examples of dreadful punishments formerly" in- 
flicted by God on those who rejected and abused his mes- 
sengers ; several of which stones, or some circumstances 
of them, are taken from the Old and New Testaments, 
but many more from the apocryphal books and traditions 
of the Jews and Christians of those ages, set up in the 
Koran as truths in opposition to the Scriptures, which the 
Jews and Christians are charged with having altered ; and 
indeed few or none of the relations or circumstances in 
the Koran were invented by Mahomet, as is generally 
supposed, it being easy to trace the greater part of them 
much higher, as the rest might be, were more of those 
books extant, and were it worth while to make the inquiry. 

The rest of the Alcoran is taken up in prescribing 
necessary laws and directions, frequent admonitions to 
moral and divine virtues, the worship and reverence of the 
Supreme Being, and resignation to his will . One of their 
most learned commentators distinguishes the contents of 
the Alcoran into allegorical and literal : under the former 
arc comprehended all the obscure) parabolical, and enig- 
matical passages, with such as are repealed or abrogated ; 
under the latter, such as are clear and in full force. 

The most excellent moral in the whole Alcoran, inter- 
preters say, is that in the chapter Al Aim/, viz. " Show 
mercy, do good to all, and dispute not with the ignorant ;" 
or, as Mr Sale renders it, " Use indulgence, command that 
which is just, and withdraw far from the ignorant." Ma- 
homet, according to the authors of the Kuchaf, having 
begged of the angel Gabriel a more ample explication of 
this passage, received U in the following tern* : " Seek 



objections would have been made, which it would have 
been impossible for him to solve ; but as he received it by 
parcels, as God saw fit they should be published for the 

and instruction of the people, he had a 
way to answer all emergencies, and to extricate 
with honour from any difficulty which might occur. 

It is the general and orthodox belief among the Ma- 
hometans that the Koran is of divine original; nay, that it 
is eternal and uncreated, remaining, as some express it, 
in the very essence of God ; that the first transcript has 
been from everlasting by God s throne, written on a table 
of vast bigness, called the prt t trttd table, in which are 
also recorded the divine decrees past and future; that a 
copy from this table, in one volume on paper, was by the 
ministry of the angel Gabriel sent down to the lowest 
heaven, in the month of Kamadan, on the night of pototr; 
from whence Gabriel revealed it to Mahomet by parcels, 
some at Mecca, and some at Medina, at different times, 
during the space of 23 years, as the exigency of affairs re- 
quired ; giving him, however, the consolation to show him 
the whole (which they tell us was bound in silk, and 
adorned with gold and precious stones of paradise) once 
a year ; but in the last year of his life he had the favour 
to sec it twice. They say, that few chapters were de- 
livered entire, the greater part being revealed piecemeal, 
and written down from time to time by the prophet's 
amanuensis in such a part of such and such a chapter till 
they were completed, according to the directions of the 
angel. The first parcel that was revealed is generally 
agreed to have been the first five verses of the 46 th 
chapter. 

After the new-revealed passages had been from the 
prophet's mouth taken down in writing by his scribe, they 
were published to his followers, several of whom took 
copies for their private use, but the far greater number 
got them by heart. The originals, when returned, were 
put promiscuously into a chest, observing no order of time ; 
for which reason it is uncertain when many passages were 
revealed. 

When Mahomet died, he left his revelations in the 
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same disorder, and not digested into the method, such as 
it is, in which we now find them. This was the work of 
his successor Aba Beer, who, considering that a great 
number of passages were committed to the memory of 
Mahomet's followers, many of whom were slain in their 
wars, ordered the whole to be collected, not only from the 
palm-lcavcs and skins on which they had been written, 
•nd which were kept between two boards or covers, but 
also from the mouths of such as had gotten them by heart. 
And this transcript, when completed, he committed to the 
custody of Hasaa, the daughter of Omar, one of the pro- 
phets widows. 

From this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
Beer was really the compiler of the Koran, though, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, Mahomet left the chapters 

tZ«cwho 
did else being 
i range the chapters in their pre- 
sent order, which he seems to have done without any re- 
gard to time, having generally placed the longest first. 

However, in the 30th year of the Hegira, Othman being 
then caliph, and observing the great disagreement in the 
copies of the Koran in the several provinces of the empire, — 
those of Irak, for example, following the reading of Abu 
Musa al Ashari, and the Syrians that of Macdad Ebn 
Aswad, — he, by the advice of the companions, ordered a 
great number of copies to be transcribed from that of Abu 
Beer, in Hasaa'* care, under the inspection of Zcid Ebn 
Thabet, Abd'allah Ebn Zohair, Said Ebn al As, and Abd'at- 
rahman Ebn al Harcth the Makhzumite ; whom he direct- 
ea\ that wherever they disagreed about any word, they 
should write it in the dialect of the Koreisn, in which it 
was at first delivered. These copies, when made, were 
dispersed in the several provinces of the empire, and the 
old ones burnt and suppressed. Though many things in 
Hassa's copy were corrected by the above-mentioned re- 
visers, yet some few various readings still occur. 

** The most prominent feature of the Koran, that point 
of excellence in which the partiality of iu admirers has 
ever delighted to view it, is the sublime notion it general- 
ly impresses of the nature and attributes of God. If its 
author had really derived these just conceptions from the 
inspiration of that Being whom they attempt to describe, 
they would not have been surrounded, as they now are 
on every side, with error and absurdity. But it might 
easily be proved, that whatever it justly define* of the 
Divine attributes, was borrowed from our Holy Scripture ; 
which even from its first promulgation, but especially from 
the completion of the New Testament, ha* extended the 
views and enlightened the understandings of mankind; 
thus furnished them with arm*, which have too often, 
ugh ineffectually, been turned against iuelf by it* un- 
generous enemies. 

" In this instance particularly, the copy is far 
— I original, both in the propriety of its ! 

5 Of its 
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rative terms than by any thing fixed and determinate. 
' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.' ( 1 Cor, ii. 9.) Wlutt a re- 
verence and astonishment does this passage excite in 
every hearer of taste and piety ! What energy, and at the 
same time what simplicity, in the expression ! How su- 
blime, and at the same time how obscure, is the imagery ! 

" Different was the conduct of Mahomet in his descrip- 
tions of heaven and of paradise. Unassisted by the neces- 
sary influence of virtuous intentions and divine inspiration, 
he was neither desirous, nor indeed able, to exalt the mind* 
of men to sublime conception* or to rational expectations. 
By attempting to explain what is inconceivable, to describe 
what is ineffable, and to materialize what in itself i* spirit- 
ual, he absurdly and impiously aimed to sensualize the 
purity of the Divine essence. Thus he fabricated a sys- 

nanuIueTd^ 

nant indeed to the nature ot that ISeing who, as he pretend- 
ed, was iu object ; but therefore more likely to accord with 
the appetites and conception* of a corrupt and sensual age. 

" That we may not appear to exalt our Scripture* thus 
far above the Koran by an unreasonable preference, we 
•hall produce a part of the second chanter of the latter, 
which is deservedly admired by the Mahometans, who 
wear it engraved on their ornaments, and recite it in their 
prayer*. ' God ! there is no God but he ; the living, the 
self-subsisting : neither slumber nor sleep seizeth on him : 
to him belongeth whatsoever i* in heaven and on earth. 
Who is he that can intercede with him but through his 
good pleasure? He knoweth that which is past, end that 
which is to come. Hi* throne i* extended over heaven 
and earth, and the preservation of both is to him no burden. 
He is the high, the mighty.'" (Salt's Kor. ii. p. SO. 4to edit. ) 

Alcoran is also figuratively applied to certain other 
books full of impieties and impostures. In this sense we 
meet with the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, which has made 
a great noise ; wherein St Francis is extravagantly mag- 
nified, and put on a level with Jesus Christ. The Alcoran 
of the Cordeliers is properly an extract of a very scarce 
book, entitled The Coiuormity of the Life of the seraphic 
father St Francis with the Lift of Christ, published in 1510, 
4to ; since at Bologna in folio. Erasmus Alberto*, being 
by the elector of Brandenburg appointed to visit a monas- 
tery of Franciscans, found this book; and being struck 
with the extreme folly and absurdity ot it, collected a 
number of curiosities out of it, and published them under 
the title of the Alcoran of the Franciscans, with a preface 
by Martin Luther. 

ALCORANISTS, among Mahometans, those who ad- 
here strictly to the letter or text of the Alcoran, from an 
opinion of it* ultimate sufficiency and perfection. The 
Persians are generally Alcoramsts, as admitting the Alco- 
ran alone for their rule of faith. The Turks, Tartars, Arabs, 
the Alcoran, admit a multitude 
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Alcoran 
I 

Alcov. 



inai, oam in uie propriety oi iu images anu uie i ne Aicoramsu 

i descriptions. Our Holy Scriptures are the only the same with 

>n« that can enable the dim sight of mortality to Alcoranist* can 

into the invisible world, and to behold a glimpse arc enemies of i 



of the Divine perfection*. Accordingly, when they would 
represent to u* the happiness of heaven, they describe it, 
not by any thing minute and particular, but by something 
general and great,— something that, without descending 
to any determinate object, may at once by it* beauty and 
immensity excite our wishes and elevate our affections. 
Though in the prophetical and evangelical writings the 
joy* that shall attend us in a future state are often men- 
tioned with ardent admiration, they are expressed rather 
by allusion than similitude, rather by indefinite and figu- 




tic writers. W ith them the Alcoran is every thing. 

ALCOVE, in Architecture, a recess, or part of a cham- 
ber separated by an cstradc or partition of columns, and 
other corresponding ornaments, in which is placed a bed 
of state, and sometimes seat* to entertain company. These 
alcoves are frequent in Spain, and the bed is raised two or 
three ascents, with a rail at the foot. 

ALCOY, a Spanish city on the sea-coast, in the pro- 
vince of Valencia. It has one parish church, three monas- 
teries, and 14,600 inhabitant*. It has a manufactory fox 
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Alcuinus. fine cloth, a soap-boiling house, and a very large manufac- 

-^"v^-'tory for paper, which employs 48 mills. 

ALCUINUS, Fi-actus, an ecclesiastic of the eighth 
century. He was born, it is supposed, in Yorkshire. He 
was educated, however, at York, under the direction of 
Archbishop Egbert, as we learn from his own letters, in 
which he frequently calls that great prelate his beloved 
master, and the clergy of York the companions of his 
youthful studies. As he survived Venerable Bede about 
70 years, it is hardly possible that he could 
any part of his education under him, as some wril 
literary history have affirmed: and it is worthy of 
vation, that he never calls that great man his n 
though he speaks of him with the highest veneration, 
is not well known to what preferments he had attained in 
the church before he left England, though some say he 
was abbot of Canterbury. The occasion of his leaving his 
native country was his being sent on an embassy by Ofla, 
king of Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne, who contract- 
ed so great an esteem and friendship for him, that he ear- 
nestly solicited, and at length prevailed upon him, to settle 
in his court, and become his preceptor in the sciences. 
Alcuinus accordingly instructed that great prince in rhe- 
toric, logic, mathematics and divinity, which rendered 
him one of his greatest favoirrites. " He was treated with 
so much kindness and familiarity," says u contemporary 
writer, " by the emperor, that the other courtiers called 
him, by way of eminence, the emperor i delight." Charle- 
magne employed his learned favourite to write several 
books against the heretical opinions of Felix, bishop of 
Urge I. in Catalonia, and to defend the orthodox laith 
against that heresiarcl), in the council of Frankfort, a. d. 
794 ; which he performed to the entire satisfaction of the 
emperor and council, and even to the conviction of Felix 
and his followers, who abandoned their errors. Tin- em- 
peror consulted chiefly with Alcuinus on all things relat- 
ing to religion and learning, and by his advice did many 
great things for the advancement of both. An academy 
was established in the imperial palace, over which Alcuinus 
presided, and in which the princes and prime nobility were 
educated ; and other academies were established in the 
chief towns of Italy and France, at his instigation, and 
under his inspection. " France." says one of our best 
writers of literary history, " is indebted to Alcuinus for all 
the polite learning it Iwastcel of in that and the following 
ages. The universities of l'uris. Tours, Fulden, Soissons, 
and many others, owe to him their origin and increase, 
those of w hom he was not the superior and founder being 
at least enlightened by his doctrine and example, and 
enriched by the benefits he procured for them from Charle- 
magne 1 ." After Alcuinus had spent many years in the 
most intimate familiarity with the greatest prince of his 
age, he at length, with gre-at difficulty, obtained leave to 
retire from court to his abbey of St Martin, at 'Fours. 
Here he kept up a constant correspondence by letters with 
Charlemagne, from which it appears that bath the empe- 
ror and his learned friend were animattel with the most 
urde-nt love to learning and religion, and constantly em- 
ployed in contriving anel executing the noblest designs for 
their advancement. He composed many treatises on a 
great variety of subjects, in a style much superior in purity 
and elegance to that of the generality of writers in the age 
in which he flourished. Charlemagne often solicited him, 
with all the warmth of a most affectionate friend, to return 
to court, and favour him with his company and advice ; 
hut he still excused himself, and nothing could draw him 
from his retirement in his abbey of St Martin in Tours, 
where he died a. o. 804. His works were collected and 
published by Andrew du Chesne, in one volume folio, 
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Paris, 1617. The v consist of, 1. Tracts upon Scripture ; Alcyonii 
2. Tracts upon doctrine-, discipline, and morality; S. His- II 
torical treatises, letters, and poems. Since that edition*' 4 ' 
there has been published an incredible number of tracts, 
poems, &c. ascribed to this author, most of which, in all 
probability, were not his. 

ALCYONIl'M, an obsolete name of a submarine plank 
It is also used for a kind of coral or astroites, frequently 
found fossil in England. 

Alcvosivm Stmjnum, in Ancient Geography, a lake in 
the territory of Corinth, whose depth was unfathomable, 
and in vain attempted to be discovered by Nero. Through 
this lake Bacchus is said to have descended to hell to 
bring back Semele. (Pausanias.) 

ALCYONIUS, PeTEn, a ' 
in the Ifith century. He was well versed in the Greek 
and I-atin tongues, and wrote some pieces of eloquence 
which met with great approbation. He was corrector of 
the press a considerable time for Aldus Manutius, and is 
entitled to a share in the praises given to the editions of 
that learned printer. He published a treatise concerning 
banishment, which contained so many fine passages inter- 
mixed with others quite the reverse, that it was thought 
he had tacked to something of his own, several fragments 
of a treatise of Cicero dt Gloria; and that afterwards, in 
order to save himself from being detected in this theft, he 
burnt the manuscript of Cicero, the only one extant. Pau- 
lus Manutius, in his commentary upon these worels of 
Cicero, Librum tibi cejeriter mittam de gloria, " I will 
speedily send you my treatise on Glory," has the following 
passage relating to this affair : " He means," says he, " his 
two books on Glory, which were handed down to the age 
of our fathers; for Bernard Justinian, in the index of his 
books, mentions Cicrra de Gloria. This treatise, however, 
when Bernard had left his whole library to a nunnery, 
could not be found, though sought after with great care , 
nobody doubted but Peter Alcyonius, who, being physi- 
cian to the nunnery, was intrusted with the library, had 
basely stolen it. And, truly, in his treatise of Banishment, 
some things are found interspersed here and there, which 
seem not to savour of Alcyonius, but of some higher au- 
thor." The two orations he made after the taking of 
Home, wherein he represented very strongly the injustice 
of Charles V. and the barbarity of his soldiers, were ex- 
cellent pieces. There is also an oration nscrilwd to him, 
on the knights who died at the siege of Rhodes. 

ALDBOROUGH, a market-town in the hundred of 
Plom«gate, in the county of Suffolk. It formerly returned 
two members to parliament, who were nominally chosen by 
the owners of burgage houses, but in fact by the Marquis 
of Hertford. It is a poor place, chiefly inhabited by fisher- 
men. It has a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It 
is distant 94 miles from London. The population in 1811 
amounted to 10G0, in 1821 to 1212, and in 1831 to 1341. 

A i.nBoKOLKiit, a small town in the wapentoke of Clare, 
in the west riding of Yorkshire. It is on the river Ousc, 
and was formerly a Roman station, called Isurium Brigan- 
tium ; and new it arc some remains of a druidical temple. 
It formerly returned two members to parliament, who were 
nominally chosen by the occupiers of burgage tenures, but 
reallv by the owner of them, the Duke of Newcastle. The 
population in 1811 amounted to 464, in 1821 to 484, and 
in 1831 to C20. It is 208 miles from London. 

AI.DF.A del Rio, a town of Spain, on the Guadalquivir, 
in the province of Cordeiva, with 3000 inhabitants. 

ALDKBARAN. in Agronomy, a star of the first magni. 
tude. called in English the built eye, as making the eye 
of the constellation Taurus. Its longitude is ti. 32. 1), of 
Gemini, and its latitude .">. 29. 40. south. 
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of Sweden, formed by the of Scotland, who wrote many pieces, which lie tent to 

i of a river running through Gene, a town of Aldhelra, " entreating him to give them the hut poliah, 
Nordland, in Sweden, SO miles north from Stockholm, by rubbing oif their Scotch rust. He was the first English- 
Here is a wharf, a repository for planks and deals, two man who wrote in the Latin language, both in prose and 
packing-houses, a lorge custom-house for taking toll of the verse, and composed u book for the instruction of his 
ship*, an arsenal for cannon, and a granary. countrymen in the prosody of that language. Beside* 
ALDERMAN, in the British policy, a magistrate sub- this, he wrote several other treatises on various subjects, 
ordinate to the lord-mayor of a city or town corporate, some of which are lost, and others published by Martin 




The number of these magistrates is not limited, but is 
more or less, according to the magnitude of the place. In 
London there are 26, each having one of the wards of the 
city committed to his care. This office is tor life, so that 
when one of them dies or resigns, a wardmote is called, 
who return two persons, one of whom the lord-mayor and 
aldermen choose to supply the vacancy. All the alder- 
men are justices of the peace, by a charter of 15 Geo. IL 
The aldermen of London, A c. are exempted from serving 
inferior offices ; nor shall they be put upon assizes, or serve 
on juries, so long as they continue to be uldermcn. 

Aldp.rvan, among our Saxon ancestors, was a degree 
of nobility answering to carl or count at present. 

Aldkkman was also used in the time of King Edgar 
for a judge or justice. Thus we meet with the titles of 
aldermannus tathu Anfflite, nifhrmittuius regis, camitatis, 
cictiatis, I'urqi. cfiste/ii, hundred* sive toapciUachii, tt no- 
itrndttiranrHm. According to Spchiuin, the tdderrmmntu 
intuit Anglite seems to have been the same officer who was 
afterwards styled eapttahs jtutictarim Anglia, or chief jus- 
tice of England ; the aldrrmanmu rayi* seems to have 



Dclrio and Cunisius. Venerable Bede, who nourished in 
the end of this and the beginning of the next century, 
gives the following character of Aldhelm: " He was a 
man of universal erudition, having an elegant style, and 
being wonderfully well acquainted with books, both on 
philosophical and religious subjects." In fact, considering 
the cloud of ignorance by which he was surrounded, and 
the great difficulty of acquiring knowledge without proper 
instruction, Aldhelm was a very extraordinary man. From 
one ot his letters to lleddu. bishop of Winchester, concern- 
ing the nature ot' his studies whilst at Canterbury, he up- 
pears to have been indetiitigably determined to acquire 
every species of learning in his power. For a copy of this 
curious epistle, see Henrys History, vol. ii. p. 320. King 
Alfred the Great declared that Aldhelm was the best of 
all the Saxon poets ; and that a favourite song, which was 
universally sung in his time, near 200 years after its author's 
death, was of his composition. When he was abbot of 
Malmesbury, having a tine voice, and great skill in music 
as well as poetry, and observing the backwardness of his 
barbarous countrymen to listen to grave instructions, he 



been an occasional magistrate, answering to our justice of composed a number of little poems, which he sung to them 

assize ; and the aldermannu* eomitatut, a magistrate who after mass in the sweetest manner, by which they were 

held a middle rank between what wss afterwards called the gradually instructed and civilized. After this excellent 

earl and the tlieriff ; he sat at the trial of causes with the person had governed the monastery of Malmesbury, of 

bishop ; the latter proceeding according to ecclesiastical which he was the founder, about 30 years, he was made 

law, and the former declaring and expounding the com- bishop of Shireburn, where he died a. d. 709. — He wrote, 



of the land. 
ALDERNEY, an 
to the crown of Great Britain, 
compass, and is 
inandy, hy a narrow strait, 
which is a very dangerous 
the two currents meet ; oi 
of water for the largest ships. 



l.Dc 



Vitiis 



of Great Britain. It is about eight miles in mule, 

is separated from Cape la Hogue, in Nor- ed bj 

narrow strait, called the Rat* of Aldtrney, addre 

y dangerous passage in stormy weather, when Alfric 



This treatise is extant in 
2., 
i of hit | 
by Martin Delrio at Menu, 
dressed to a certain king of > 
Alfrid, on various subjects. 4. De Vita Monachorum. 5. 




a healthful island, has but one 9. De Laude Virgtnitetis ; manuscript, in BeD.net College, 
corn and pasture, and is remark- Cambridge ; published among Bode s Opuxula. Besides 
cows. The inhabitants live to- many sonnets, epistles, sod homilies in the Saxon lan- 



various i 

it is safe, and has depth De Laude Sanctorum." 6. De Arithmetics. 7. De Aatrolo- 
Through this strait the gia. 8. A book against the mistake of the Britons con- 
French fleet made their escape after their defeat at La cerning the celebration of Easter ; printed by Son i us, 1576. 
Hogue in 1692. It is a healthful 
church, is fruitful both in < 
able for a fine breed of i 

get her in a town of the same name. It has but one har- guage. 

hour, called Crabbu, which is at a good distance from the ALDFORT, an ancient name for 1 
town, and is only fit for small vessels. To the west lio ALDHED, abbot of Tavistock, was promoted to the 
the range of rocks called the CJatkett, so dangerous to bishopric of Worcester in the year 1046. He was so 
mariners. Long. 2. 7. W. LaL 49. 45. N. much in favour with King Edward the Confessor, and had 

ALDHELM, or Ad'klm, St, bishop of Shireburn in so much power over his mind, that he obliged him to be 
the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. He is said to have reconciled with the worst of his enemies, particularly with 

Swcyn, son of Earl Godwin, who had revolted against 
him, and came with an army to invade the kingdom. 
Aldre " 



been the son of Kenred. brother to tna, king of the West 
Saxons ; but in the opinion of William of Mnltuesbury, his 
fit! her was no more than a distant relation to the king. 
Having received the first part of his education in the 
school which one Muldulph, a learned Scot, had set up in 
tile place where Malmesbury now stands, he travelled into 
France and Italy for his improvement. At his return 
home he studied some time under Adrian, abbot of St 
Augustin's, in Canterbury, the most learned professor of Cologne, from whom 
I lie sciences who had ever been in England. In these ecclesiastical disciplin 
different seminaries he acquired a very uncommon stock 
of knowledge, and became famous for his learning, not 
only in England, but in foreign countries ; whence several 
learned men sent him their writings for his perusal and 
correction ; particularly Prince Arcivil, a son of 1 

VOL. II. 



also restored the union and friendship between 
King Edward and Griffith, king of Wales. He took after- 
wards a journey to Rome, and being returned into England, 
in the year 1054 he was sent ambassador to the emperor 
Henry IL He staid a whole year in Germany, and. was 
very honourably entertained by Herman, archbishop of 
"ie learned many things relating to 
!, which on his return he establish- 
ed in his own diocese. In the year 1066 he went to Je- 
rusalem, which no archbishop or bishop of England had 
ever done before him. Two years after, be returned to 
England ; and Kinsius, archbishop of York, dying the 22d 

■ A in bis stead on 
So 
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Christmas-day following, and wan permitted to retain the 
see of Worcester with the archbishopric of York, as some 
of his predecessors had done. Aldred went soon after to 
Home, in order to receive the pall from the pope : he 
was attended by Toaton, earl of Northumberland, Giso, 
bishop of Wells, and Walter, bishop of Hereford. The 
pope received Toston very honourably, and made him sit 
by him in the synod which he held against the simonist*. 
lie granted to Giso and Walter their request, because 
they were tolerably well learned, and not accused of 
simony. But Aldred being by his answers found ignorant, 
and guilty of simony, the pope deprived him ver y severely 
of all his honours and dignities, so that he was obliged to 
return without the pall. On the way home he and his 
three fellow-travellers were attacked by some robbers, 
who took from them all that they had, though they did not 
offer to kill them. This obliged them to return to Rome; 
and the pope, either out of compassion, or by the threat- 
ening!! ot the earl of Northumberland, gave Aldred the 
pallium ; but he was obliged to resign his bishopric of 
Worcester. However, as the archbishopric of York had 
been almost entirely ruined by the many invasions of 
foreigners, King Edward gave the new archbishop leave 
to keep 12 villages or manors which belonged to the 
bishopric of Worcester. Edward the Confessor dying in 
1066, Aldred crowned Harold, his successor. He also 
William the Conqueror, after he had made him 
. following oath, viz. that he would protect the 
holy churches of God and their leaders ; that he would 
establish and observe righteous laws ; that he would en- 
tirely prohibit and suppress all rapines and unjust judg- 
ments. He was so much in favour with the Conqueror, 
that this prince looked upon him as a father ; and though 
imperious in regard to every body else, he yet submitted 
to obey this archbishop. John Brotnpton gives us an in- 
stance of the king's submission, which at the same time 
shows the prelate's haughtiness. It happened one day 
as the archbishop was at York, that the deputy-governor 
or lord-lieutenant, going out of the city with a great num- 
ber of people, met the archbishop's servants, who came to 
town with several horses and carta loaded with provisions. 
The governor asked them to whom they belonged ; and 
they having answered they were Aldred's servants, the 
governor ordered that all these provisions should be car- 
ried to the king's storehouse. The archbishop sent im- 
mediately some of his clergy to the governor, command- 
ing him to deliver the provisions, and to make satisfaction 
to St Peter, and to him the saint's vicar, for the injury he 
had done them ; adding, that if he refused to comply, the 
archbishop would make use of his apostolic authority 
against him (intimating thereby that he would excom- 
municate him). The governor, offended at this proud 
message, used the persons whom the archbishop had sent 
him very ill, and returned an answer as haughty as the 
message was. Aldred thereupon went to London to 
make his complaint to the king ; but in this very com- 
plaint he acted with his wonted insolence ; for meeting 
the king in the church of St Peter at Westminster, he 
spoke to him in these words : " Hearken, O William : 
when thou wast but a foreigner, and God, to punish the 
sins of this nation, permitted thee to become master of 
it, after having shed a great deal of blood, I consecrated 
thee, and put the crown upon thy head with blessings ; 
but now, because thou hast deserved it, I pronounce a 
curse over thee, instead of a blessing, since thou art be- 
come the persecutor of God's church, and of his ministers, 
and hast broken the promises and the oaths which thou 
madest to me before St Peter's altar." The king, ter- 
rified at this discourse, fell upon bis knees, and humbly 
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begged the prelate to tell him by what crime he had de- 
served so severe a sentence. The noblemen who were 
present were enraged against the archbishop, and loudly 
cried out he deserved death, or at least banishment, for 
having offered such an injury to his sovereign ; and they 
pressed him with threatening* to raise the king from the 
ground. But the prelate, unmoved at all this, answered 
calmly, " Good men, let him lie there, for he is not at 
Aldred's but at St Peter's feet ; he roust feel St Peter's 
power, since he dared to injure his vicegerent-" Having 
thus reproved the nobles by his episcopal authority, he 
vouchsafed to lake the king by the hand, and to tell him 
the ground of his complaint. The king humbly excused 
himself, by saying he had been ignorant of the whole 
matter ; and begged of the noblemen to entreat the pre- 
late that he might take off the curse he had pronounced, 
and to change it into a blessing. Aldred was at last pre- 
vailed upon to favour the king thus far ; but not without 
the promise of several present* and favours, and only 
after the king had granted him to take such a revenge on 
the governor as he thought fit Since that time (adda 
the historian) none of the noblemen ever dared to offer 




the least injury. It may be questioned which was i 
surprising here, whether the archbishop's haughtiness, 
who dared to treat his sovereign after so unbecoming a 
manner, or the king's stupidity, who suffered such inso- 
lence and audaciousness from a priest. The Danes having 
made an invasion in the north of England in the year 
106& under the conduct of Harold and Canute, the sons 
of King Swcyn. Aldred was so much afflicted at it, that 
he died of grief the 1 1th of September in that same year, 
having besought God that he might not see the desola- 
tion of his church and country. 

ALDKICH, Kobxbt, bishop of Carlisle, was bom at 
Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, about the year 1493, and 
educated at Eaton school, from whence, in 1507, he was 
elected scholar of King's College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in arts, and was afterwards proctor of the 
university. In 1525 he was appointed master of Eaton 
school, then became fellow of that college, and finally 
provost. In 1529 he went to Oxford, where, being first 
incorporated bachelor of divinity, in the following year 
he proceeded doctor in that faculty. In 1531 he was 
made archdeacon of Colchester, in 1534 canon of Wind- 
sor, and the same year rcgistrary of the order of the 
Garter. He was consecrated bishop of Carlisle in the 
year 1537, and died at Homcastle in Lincolnshire in 1556. 
He wrote, 1. Epistola ad Gul. Hormanum, in Latin verse, 
printed in Herman's Antibomcon, Lond. 1521, of which 
book Pitt* erroneously makes Aldrich the author ; 2. Epi- 
pram mn ta varia ; 3. Latin verse*, and another epistle to 
Horman, prefixed to the J ttl/jarm Puerc/rum of that au- 
thor, Lond. 1519, 4to; 4. Answers to certain queries 
concerning the ubuses of the mass, also about receiving 
the sacrament. 

Aldrich, Dk Henry, an eminent English divine and 
philosopher, born at London in 1647, was educated at 
Westminster school under the famous Dr Busby, and ad- 
mitted of Christ-church College, Oxford. He had a great 
share in the controversy with the Papists in the reign of 
James II. ; and Bishop Burnet ranks him among those who 
examined all the points of Popery with a solidity of judg- 
ment, clearness of argument, depth of learning, and viva- 
city of writing, far beyond any who had before that time 
written in our language. He rendered himself so conspi- 
cuous, that at the Revolution, when Massey the Popish 
dean of Christ-church fled, his deanery was conferred on 
him. In this station he behaved in an exemplary man- 
ner, and that fabric owes much of its beauty to his ingc- 
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Aldrich. nuity : it fit Aldrich who designed the beautiful square 
called Peckwater Quadrangle, which it esteemed an ex- 
cellent piece of architecture. In imitation of his prede- 
cessor Dr Fell, he published yearly a piece of some an- 
cient Greek author, as a present to the students of his 
house. Me published a System of Logic, with some other 
pieces ; and the revising of Clarendon's History of the Re- 
bellion was intrusted to him and Bishop Sprat. Besides 
his preferments above mentioned, Dr Aldrich was also 
rector of Wem, in Shropshire. He was chosen prolocutor 
of the convocation in 1702. This worthy person died at 
Christ-church on the 14th of December 1710. As to his 
character, he was a most universal scholar, and had a 
taste for all sorts of learning, especially architecture. Sir 
John Hawkins has favoured the public with several parti- 
culars relative to Dr Aldrich 's skill in music ; and on ac- 
count of the Doctor's eminence in this respect, Sir John 
has given his life, with his head prefixed. His abilities 
as a musician rank him, we are told, among the greatest 
masters of the science. He composed many services for 
the church, which are well known ; as are also his anthems, 
nearly to the number of 20. He adapted, with great skill 
and judgment, English words to many of the notes of Pales- 
trina. Carissimi, Victoria, and other Italian composers for 
the church, some of which arc frequently sung m our ca- 
thedrals as anthems. By the happy talent which Dr 
Aldrich possessed, of naturalizing the compositions of the 
old Italian masters, and accommodating them to an Eng- 
lish car, he increased the stores of our own church. 
Though the Doctor chiefly applied himself to the culti- 
vation of sacred music, yet being a man of humour, he 
could divert himself by' producing pieces of a lighter 
kind. There are two catches of hi*, the one, Hark the 
bonny Christ-church Bells; the other, entitled A Smok- 
ing Catch, to be sung by four men smoking their pipes, 
which is not more difficult to sing than diverting to hear. 
His love of smoking was, it seems, so excessive, as to be 
an entertaining topic of discourse in the university. Such 
was Dr Aldrich s regard for the advancement of 
and the honour of ita professors, that he had fin 
design of writing a history of the science ; and the 
rials from which he proposed to compile it arc yet extant 
in the library of his own college. It appears from these 
materials that he had marked down every thing which 
he had met with concerning music and musicians, but 
that he had brought no part of them into any kind of 
form. 

Dr Aldrich is of some note as a Latin poet. In the 
Musa Anglican* we find two elegant copies of verses by 
him ; one on the accession of King William III., and the 
other on the death of the duke of Gloucester. Sir John 
Hawkins has preserved a humorous translation by him of 
the well-known English ballad, 

A soldier and s ssilor, 
A tinker and a tailor, Ac. 

The following epigram, entitled " Causi 
■ to Dr Aldrich >— 
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395 



Indeed he is always 



of as having been a man of AHraraa- 



X} 6riie quid m.vii»f, t'a«*r lunt quimqut tilendi | 
// - ' 1 ■ '"' pnrxi" A'i/ij, atque futun, 

Aul Vint Ami/**, aul quirlliet uttcrm Cava. 

The epigram has been thus translated : — 

If on my theme I rightly think, 
Therv are five rea*oni why men drink ; 
Good wine, a friend, because I'm dry, 
ttr lost I should be by and by, 



wit, and as one who to his great talents and virtues 
joined those amiable qualities which rendered him the 
object of general affection, as well as of general esteem 
and respect. I laving never been married, he appropriated 
his income to works of hospitality and beneficence, and 
encouraging learning to the utmost of his power, of which 
he was a moat magnificent patron, as well as one of the 
greatest men in England, if considered as a Christian or a 
gentleman. He had always the interest of his college at 
heart, whereof he was an excellent governor. His mo- 
desty and humility prevented him from prefixing his name 
to the learned tracts which he published during his life. 
At his death he wished to be buried in the cathedral, 
without any memorial ; which his thrifty nephew complied 
with, depositing him on the south side of Bishop Fella 
grave, December 22, eight days after his decease, which 
happened in the 63d or 64th year of his age. 

ALDKOVANDUS, Ulysses, professor of philosophy 
and physic at Bologna, the place of his nativity. He was 
a most curious inquirer into natural history, and travelled 
into the most distant countries on purpose to inform him- 
self of their natural productions. Minerals, metals, plants, 
and animals, were the objects of his curious researches ; 
but he applied himself chiefly to birds, and was at a great 
expense to have figures of them drawn from the life. A Li- 
bert le Mire says, that he gave a certain painter, famous 
in that art, a yearly salary of 200 crowns, for 80 years and 
upwards ; ana that he employed at his own expense Lo- 
renzo Bennini and Cornelius Swintus, as well as the fa- 
mous engraver Christopher Coriolanus. These expenses 
ruined his fortune, and ut length reduced him to the ut- 
said that he died blind in an 




most necessity; and it is 
hospital at Bologna, at I 
observes, that antiquity 



Bologna, at a jrreat age^ in 1605. 



of a design so 
Aldrovandus, with re 



The translation is not equal to the original. It is evi- 
dent, from the verses cited and referred to, that Dr Aid- 
rich was of a very cheerful and pleasant turn of mind. 



i vidian 
as that of 

regard to natural history; that Pliny 
has treated of more kinds of subjects, but only touches 
lightly on them, saying but a little upon any thing, where- 
as Aldrovandus has collected all he could meet with. 
His compilation, or that compiled upon his plan, consists 
of IS volumes in folio, several of which were printed after 
his death. He himself published his Ornithology, or His- 
tory of Birds, in three folio volumes, in 1599 ; and his 
seven books of Insects, which make another volume of the 
same size. The volume of Serpents, three of Quadrupeds, 
one of Fishes, that of exanguious Animals, the History of 
Monsters, with the Supplement to that of Animals, the 
Treatise of Metals, and the Dendrology or History of 
Trees, were published at several times after the death of 
Aldrovandus, by the care of different persons ; and Al- 
drovandus is the sole author only of the first six volumes 
of this work, the rest having been finished and compiled 
by others, upon the plan of Aldrovandus, — a most exten- 
sive plan, wherein he not only relates what he has read in 
naturalists, but remarks also what historians have written, 
legislators ordained, and poets feigned. He explains also 
the different uses which may be made of the things he 
treats of, in common life, in medicine, architecture, and 
other arts ; in short, he speaks of morality, proverbs, de- 
vices, riddles, hieroglyphics, and many other things which 
relate to his subject. 

ALDSTON-MOOR, a market-town of the Ward of 
Leath, in the county of Cumberland. It is on the banks 
of the Tyne, in a picturesque district, abounding in 
mines of lead, whose produce is shipped from Hexham. 
It is 302 miles from London. The market is held on a 
Saturday. The population has been as follows : in 1811, 
5079 ( in 1821, 5699; and in 1831, f 
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a I." ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from an infusion of 
II malt, and differing from beer chiefly in having a leu pro- 
Alc-Con- portion 0 f bops. This liquor, the natural substitute of 
, wine in such countries as could not produce the grape, 
is said to have originally been made in Egypt, the first 
planted kingdom, on the dispersion from the East, that 
was supposed unable to produce grapes. And, as the 
Koarhian colonies pierced further into the west, they 
found, or thought they found, the same defect, and sup- 
plied it in the same manner. Thus the native* of Spain, 
the inhabitants of France, and the aborigines of Britain, 
all used an infusion of barley for their ordinary liquor ; 
and it was called by the various names of ( Ww and i i*- 
ria in the first country, C 'rrei-imi in the second, and Cur- 
mi in the last; all literally importing only tin strong 



man tit 



" All the several nations," says Pliny, " who inhabit the 
west of Europe, have a liquor with which they intoxicate 
themselves, made of corn and water. The manner of 
making this liquor is sometimes different in (inn!, Spain, 
and other countries, and is called by many various names ; 
but its nature and properties are everywhere the same. 
The people of Spain, in particular, brew the liquor so well 
that it will keep good a long time. So exquisite is the 
cunning of mankind in gratifying their vicious appetites, 
that they have thus invented a method to make water it- 
self intoxicate." The method in which the ancient Bri- 
tons and other Celtic nations made their ale is thus de- 
scribed by Isklorus and Urosius : " The grain is steeped 
in water and made to germinate, by which its spirits are 
excited and set at liberty ; it is then dried and grinded : 
after which it is infused in a certain quantity of water; 
which, being fermented, becomes a 

' This ale' 
1 of barley, but sometimes of 



ALE 

ners. who arc all chosen by the liverymen in common-hall Al*-Si)ver 

on Midsummer-day. H 

Aut-Silrtr, a tax paid annually to the lord-mayor of Atocto'ro- 
London by all who sell ale within the city. 

ALI A, in Human AntiatiiU/, denotes in general all i 
ner of games of chance, but, in a more restricted 
was used for a particular game played v/.th dice and tables, 
not unlike our backgammon. 

ALEAXDEK, Jkkome, cardinal and archbishop of 
Brindisi, was born in 14V, and distinguished himself at 
the beginning of the Kefbrmation by the opposition he 
made to Luther ; for being sent into Germany as the pope's 
nuncio in 1519, he acted, as occasion served, in the cha- 
racter of both ambassador and doctor, and declaimed 
three hours together ueainst Luther's doctrine before the 
diet at YY ornis, but could not prevent that celebrated re- 
former from being heard in that diet. He published seve 
ral works, and died at Home in 1542. 

Aliandek, Jerome, nephew of the former, a learned 
man of the seventeenth century, bora in the principality 
of Friuli, of the same family with the preceding. When 
he went to Home, he was employed as secretary under 
Cardinal Oetavius liandini, and discharged tliis office with 
great honour for almost twenty years. He afterwards, 
by the persuasion of Urban \ I J i., who had a great esteem 
for him, became secretary to Cardinal Barberini, whom 
he uccompanied to Borne when he went thither in the cha- 
racter of legate « latere, and in whose service he died in 
1G31. He was one of the first members of the Academy 
of Humorists, wrote a learned treatise in Italian on the 




device of the society, and displayed his genius on many 
different subjects, llnrberini gave him a magnificent fu- 




shall pay two casks of spiced ale, or four casks of common 
ale, for one cask of mood." By this law, a caak of spiced 
ale, i me ptttms in height and eighteen pcilnts in diameter, 
was valued at a sum ot money equal in efficacy to L.7. IDs. 
of our present money : and a cask of common ale of the 
same dimensions at a sum equal to L.S. 15a. This is a 
sufficient proof that even common ale at that period was 
an article of luxury among the Welsh, which could only 
be obtained by the great and opulent. Wine seems to 
have been quite unknown even to the kings of Wales at 
that period, as it is not so much as once mentioned in their 
laws ; though Ginddus C'ambrensis, who flourished about 
a century after the Conquest, acquaints us that there was 
a vineyard in his time at Macnarper, near Pembroke, in 
South Wales. 

Ale was the fa von rite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, as it had been of their ancestors the ancient Ger- 
mans. Before their conversion to Christianity, they believ- 
ed that drinking large and frequent draughts of ale was 
one of the chief felicities which those heroes enjoyed who 
were admitted into the hall of Odin. See BaEWtvc, und 
Licensing. 

Meditated 'At. rs, those wherein medicinal herbs havebeen 
infused or added during the fermentation. 

Gill Alt. is that in which the dried leaves of gill or 
ground-ivy have been infused. It is esteemed abstersive 
and vulnerary, and consequently good in disorders of the 
breast aud obstructions of the viscera. 

ALE-Caimm-, an officer in London, who inspects the 



of the i 

ALECTO. one of the Fumes, « 
Night, or. us others would have it, of 1 

ALECTOKIA, a stone said to be formed in the "gall- 
bladder of old cocks, to which the ancients ascribed many 
fabulous virtues. This is otherwise called Akvtorius lupu, 
sometimes AlectorotMot, in English tile tvxw-Jtosw. The 
more modem naturalists hold the tileetotriu* lapit to be ori- 
ginally swallowed down, not generated in, the stomach 
and gizzards of cocks and capons. It is known that many 
of the fowl kind make a practice of swallowing pebbles, 
which arc supposed to be of service in the business of tri- 
turation nnd digestion. 

ALECTOKOMANTIA, in Antiquity, a species of di- 
vination performed by means of a cock. This is otherwise 
called Atcetn/ammry, of which there appear to have been 
different species. But that most spoken of by authors was 
in tile following manner : a circle was described on the 
ground, and divided into twenty-four equal portions ; in 
each of these species was written one of the letters of the 
alphabet, und on each of the letters was laid a grain of 
wheat; after which, a cock being turned loose in the 
circle, particular notice was taken of the grains picked up 
by the cock, because the letters under them, being form- 
ed into a word, made the answer desired. It was thus, 
according to Zonaras, that Lilranius and Jamblicus sought 
who should succeed the emperor Valens ; and the cock 
eating the grains answering to the spaces WEOA, several 
whose names began with those letters, us 1 heodotus, 
Thcodistes, Theodulus, Ac. were put to death ; which did 
not hinder, but promote Theodosius, to the succession. 
Hut the story, however current, is but ill supported : it 
has been called in question by some, and refuted by others, 
from the silence of Marcellinus, Socrates, and other histo- 
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ALEE, in the sca-1anguage, a terra only used when the 
wind, crossing or flanking the line of a ship's course, 
presses upon the masts and sails so as to make her incline 
to one side, which is called the lee-aide. Hence, when the 
helm is moved over to this side, it U said to he alee, or 
hard-aim. 

ALEGRETTE, a small town of Portugal, in Alentejo, 
on the confines of Port Alegre, on the river Caja, which 
falls into tile Guadiana a little below Badajos, near the 
frontiers of Spanish Estrcmadura. It ia a very pretty 
town, and finely situated ; seven miles south-east of Port 
Alegre, and thirty north of Elvaa. Long. 5. 20. W. Lat. 
39. 6. N. 

ALEIUS Campus, in Ancient Geography, a plain in 
Cilicia, on this side the river Py ramus, near the mountain 
Chimera, famous for Bellerophon's wandering and perish- 
ing there, after being thrown off Pegasus ; which is the 
reaaon of the appellation. 

ALEMANIA, or Allemania, in Ancient Geography, 
a name of Germany, but not known before the time of 
the Antonines, and then used only for a part. After the 
Marcomanni and their allies had removed from the Rhine, 
a rabble or collection of people from all parts of Gaul, as 
the term Alemanni denotes, prompted either by levity or 
poverty, occupied the lands, called Deeumate* by Tacitus, 
because they held them on a tithe ; now supposed to be 
the duchy of Wirtcmbcrg. Such appear to have been the 
small beginnings of Alemania, which was in after-times 
greatly enlarged ; but still it was considered as a distinct 
part ; for Clinical la, who conquered the Alemanni, assum- 
ed the surname both of Alemannicu* and Gtrmamcu*. 

ALEMBDAR, an officer in the court of the Grand 
Signior, who bears the green standard of Mahomet when 
the sultan appears in public on any solemn occasion. 

ALEMBERT, Jkan lk Rowd d\ an eminent French 
philosopher, was born at Paris in 1717. He derived the 
name of Jean le Rood from that of the church near which, 

foundling. His 

for the proper 
ubsistence in a state of 

case and indei 

He received his first education in the College of the 
Four Nations, among the Janseniste, where he gave earty 
marks of capacity and genius. In the first year of his 
philosophical studies he composed a Commentary on the 
Epistle of St Paul to the Romans. The Jansemsts con- 
sidered this production as an omen that portended to the 
party of Port-Royal a restoration to some part of their 
ancient splendour, and hoped to find one day in M. d'Alcm- 
bert a second Pascal. To render this resemblance more 
complete, they engaged their rising pupil in the study of 
the mathematics ; but they soon perceived that his grow- 
ing attachment to tills science was likely to disappoint the 
hopes the y had formed with respect to his future destina- 
tion : they therefore endeavoured to divert him from this 
line : but their endeavours were fruitless. 

On his leaving college, he found himself alone and un- 
connected with the world; and sought an asylum in the 
house of his nurse. He comforted nimself with the hope 
that his fortune, though not ample, would better the con- 
dition and subsistence of that family, which was the only 
one that he could consider as his own. Here, therefore, 
he took up his residence, resolving to apply himself entire- 
ly to the study of geometry ; and here lie lived, during the 
space of forty years, with the greatest simplicity, discover- 
ing the augmentation of his means only by increasing dis- 
plays of his beneficence, concealing his growing reputation 
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plain and uncouth manners the subject of frood-natured D'Alem- 
pleasantry and philosophical observation. His good nurse l>ert - 
perceived his ardent activity, heard him mentioned as the^"^**'' 
writer of many books, but never took it into her head that 
he was a great man, and rather beheld him with a kind of 
compassion. '• You will surer" said she to him one day, 
" be any thing but a philosopher — ami %cKcii it a tthHoemiheT 1 
— a fool, who toili ami plague* himself during hit lift, that 
people may talk of him tchen UK is No Molt." 

As M. d'Alembert's fortune did not far exceed the de- 
mands of necessity, his friends advised him to think of a 
profession that might enable him to augment it. He ac- 
cordingly turned his views to the law, and took his degrees 
in that line ; but soon abandoned this plan, and applied to 
the study of medicine. Geometry, however, was always 
drawing him back to his former pursuits ; and alter many 
ineffectual efforts to resist its attractions, he renounced all 
views of a lucrative profession, and give himself over en- 
tirely to mathematics and poverty. 

In the year 1741 he was admitted member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences ; for which distinguished literary pro- 
motion, at such an early age, he hud prepared the way by 
correcting the errors of a celebrated work,' which was ' The A**- 
deemed domical in France in the line of geometry. HetyteDfmon. 
afterwards set himself to examine, with deep attention and ' • r °f 
assiduity, what must be the motion of u body which posses ' 
from one fluid into another more dense, in a direction not 
perpendicular to the surface separating the two fluids. 
Every one knows the phenomenon which happens in this 
case, and which amuses children under the denomina- 
tion of Ducks and Drake* ; but M. d'Alembert was the 
first who explained it in a satisfactory and philosophical 
manner. 

Two years after his election to a place in the academy 
be published his treatise on Dynamic*. The new prin- 
ciple developed in this treatise consisted in establishing 
equality, at each instant, between the changes that the 
of a body has undergone, and the forces or powers 
lave been employed to produce them ; or, to ex- 
press the thing otherwise, in separating into two part* the 
action of the moving powers, and considering the one as 
alone the motion of the body in the second in- 
the other as employed to destroy that which it 
had in the first. 

So early as the vear 1744, M. d'Alembert had applied 
this principle to die theory of the equilibrium, and the 
tl all the 



motion of fluids; and all the problems before solved by 
geometricians became in some measure its corollaries. 
The discovery of this new principle was followed by that 
of a new calculus, the first trials of which were published 
in a Dittmtrte on the General Theory of the Wtndx, to which 
the prize-medal was adjudged by the academy of Berlin 
in the year 1746, and which was a new and brilliant addi- 
tion to the fame of M. d'Alembert. 

He availed himself of the favourable circumstance of the 
king of Prussia having just terminated a glorious campaign 
by an honourable peace, and in allusion to this, dedicated 
his work to that prince in the three following Latin 



Itiee ego ie xmtit, dum ventorum ocyar allt 
Pttmtet agil Auttriam Freicrieui, et of W, 
Inrirnil tour*, ronum prtttrntitt vlitxt. 

Swifter than wind, while of the winds I write, 
Tlie t'<w» of conquering Frederick »prcd their flight ; 
While laurel o'er the hero's temple brads, 
To the tir'd world the olive branch be tends. 

riiis flattering dedication procured the philosopher a 
ite letter from Frederick, and a place among his literary 



polite le 
friends. 
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In the year 1747 D'Alembert applied hi* near 
of fartial Ditlcrcnccs to the problem ot unratinj! 
the solution of which, as well a* the theory of t 
lation of the air and the propagation of sound, Y 



JVAlem- 
hcrt- 

v -*~ v ""»-'the solution of which, as wclf as the theory 

lation of the air and the propagation of sound, had 
given but incompletely by the geometricians who preceded 
him, and these were his mastere or his rivals. 

In the year 1749 he furnished a method of applying hi* 
principles to the motion of any body of a given figure ; 
and he solved the problem of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, determined its quantity, and explained the pheno- 
menon of the nutation of the terrestrial axis, discovered by 
Dr Bradley. 

In 1752 M. d'Alcmbert published a treatise on the 
Resistance of Fluids, to which he gave the modest title of 
an Essay, but which contains a multitude of original ideas 
and new observations. About the same time he published, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, IlesearrkcM con- 
cerning the Integral Calculus, which is greatly indebted to 
him for the rapid progress it has made in the present cen- 
tury. 

While the studies of M. d'Alcmbert were confined to 
geometry, he was little known or celebrated in his native 
country. His connections were limited to a small society 
of select friends : he had never seen any man in high office 
except Messrs d'Argenson. Satisfied with an income 
which furnished him with the necessaries of life, he did 
not aspire after opulence or honours, nor had they been 
hitherto bestowed upon him, as it is easier to confer them 
on those who solicit them, than to look out for men who 
deserve them. His cheerful conversation, his smart and 
lively sallies, a happy knack at telling a story, a singular 
mixture of malice of speech with goodness of heart, and 
of delicacy of wit with simplicity of manners, rendered 
him a pleasing and interesting companion: and his com- 
pany, consequently, was much sought after in the fashion- 
able circles. His reputation at length made its way to 
the throne, and rendered him the object of royal atten- 
tion and beneficence. He received also a pension from 
government, which he owed to the friendship of Count 
d'Argenson. 

The tranquillity of M. d'Alcmbert was abated when his 
fame grew more extensive, and when it was known be- 
yond the circle of his friends, that a fine and enlightened 
taste for literature and philosophy accompanied his ma- 
thematical genius. Our author's eulogist ascribes to envy, 
detraction, and to other motives equally ungenerous, all 
the disapprobation, opposition, and censure that M.d'Alem- 
bcrt met with on account of the publication of the famous 
Encyclopedical Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, in con- 
junction with Diderot. None surely will refuse the well- 
deserved tribute of applause to the eminent displays of 
genius, judgment, ana true literary taste, with which M. 
d'Alembert has enriched the great work now mentioned. 
Among others, the Preliminary Discourse which he has 
affixed to it, concerning the rise, progress, connections, and 
affinities of all the branches of human knowledge, is perhaps 
one of the first productions of which the philosophy of the 
present age can boast, and will be regarded as a striking 
of just arrangement and sound criticism, and 
i a model of accurate thinking and elegant writing, 
.e time after this D'Alembert published his Philo- 
it\ Historical, and Philological Miscellanies. These 
wed by the Memoirs of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, in which M. d'Alembert showed that he was ac- 
quainted with the natural rights of mankind, and was bold 
enough to assert them. His Essay on the Intercourse of 
Men of Letters with Persons high" in Hank and Office 
wounded the former to the quick, as it exposed to the 
eyes of the public the ignominy of those servile chains 




which they feared to 

lady of the court hearing one day the author 
having exaggerated the despotism of the great, 
submission they require, answered t\y\y,Ifhe had 
me, I would have told him still more of the matter. 

M. d'Alembert gave very elegant specimens of his li- 
terary abilities in his translations of some select pieces of 
Tacitus. But these occupations did not divert him from 
his mathematical studies ; for about the same time he en- 
riched the Encyclopedic with a multitude of excellent 
articles in that line, and composed his Researches on seve- 
ral important points of the System of the World, in which 
he carried to a higher degree of perfection the solution of 
the problem of the perturbations of the planets, that had 
several years before been presented to the Academy. 

In 1759 he published his Elements of Philosophy; a 
work extolled as remarkable for its precision and perspi- 
cuity ; in which, however, are some tenets, relative both 
to metaphysics and moral science, that arc far from being 
admissible. 

The resentment that was kindled, and the disputes 
that followed it, by the article Geneva, inserted in the 
Encyclopedic, are well known. M. d'Alcmbert did not 
leave this field of controversy with flying colours. Voltaire 
was an auxiliary in the contest ; but as, in point of can- 
dour and decency, he had no reputation to lose, and as he 
weakened the blow of his enemies by throwing both them 
and the spectators into fits of laughter, the issue of the 
war gave him little uneasiness. It fell more heavily on 
D'Alembert, and exposed him, even at home, to much 
contradiction and opposition. 

It was on this occasion that the late king of Prussia of- 
fered him an honourable asylum at his court, and the place 
of president of his academy ; and was not offended at his 
refusal of these distinctions, but cultivated an intimate 
friendship with him during the rest of his life. He had 
refused, some time before this, a proposal made by the 
empress of Russia to intrust him with the education of the 
grand duke ; a proposal accompanied with all the flatter- 
ing offers that could tempt a man ambitious of titles or 
desirous of making an ample fortune ; but the objects of 
his ambition were tranquillity and study. 

In the year 1765 he published his Dissertation on the 
Dr.itmctiim if the Jesuits, This piece drew upon him a 
swarm of adversaries, who confirm the merit and credit of 
his work by their manner of attacking it. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published nine 
volumes of memoirs and treatises under the title of Opus- 
cules, in which he has solved a multitude of problems re- 
lative to astronomy, mathematics, and natural philosophy ; 
of which our panegyrist gives a particular account, more 
especially of those which exhibit new subjects, or new 
methods of investigation. 

He published also Elements of Music, and rendered at 
length the system of Rameau intelligible ; but he did not 
think the mathematical theory of the sonorous body suffi- 
cient to account for the rules of that art. He was always 

the most subtile and learned researches of rational me- 
chanics ; while, on the other, its power over the senses 
and the soul exhibits to philosophers pli 
singular, and still more ^explicable. 
In the year 1772 he was choa 

the design of writing the lives of all the 
micians from 1700 to 1772 ; and in the space of three 
years he executed this design, by sing 70 eulogies. 

M. d'Alembert died on the 2»th of October 17a3. 

ac. of candour, modesty, dis- 
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interestedness, and beneficence, in his moral character; 
which are described, with a diffusive detail, in his tlogt, by 
M. Condorcet, Hist, de V Acad. lioyale da Sciences, 1783. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical vcmcI, usually made of glass or 
copper, formerly used for distillation. The bottom part, 
which contained the subject for distillation, is called, trom 
its shape, the cucurbit ; the upper part, which receives and 
condenses the steam, is called the haul, the beak of which 
is fitted into the neck of a receiver. Retorts, and the 
common worm still, are now more generally employed. 

ALEMBROTH, in the writings of the alchemists, a 
word used for a sort of fixed alkaline salt, which had the 
power of the famous alkahest, in dissolving bodies, open- 
ing the pores of most or all known substances, and thence, 
as well as by destroying sulphurs, promoting die separa- 
tion of metals from their ores. It ts also used for a com- 
pound of corrosive mercury and sal ammoniac 

ALENCON, an arrondisscment in the department of 
the Orne, in the north-west of France, comprehending an 
extent of 416 square miles, or 266,240 English acres. It 
is divided into six cantons, in which are 72,418 inhabitants. 
The capital bears the same name. It stands on the river 
Sarthe, and contains 13,230 inhabitants, who are employed 
in manufactures of iron,glass,leather,and some oi' 
It is in long. 0. 10. E. lat. 48. 26. N. 

ALENIO, Julius, a Jesuit, born at Brescia, in the re- 
public of Venice. He travelled into the eastern coun- 
tries, and arrived at Macao in 1610, where he taught 
mathematics. From thence he went to the empire of 
China, where he continued to propagate the Christian re- 
ligion for 36 years. He was the first who planted the 
faith in the province of Xansi, and he built several churches 
in the province of Fokien. He died in August 1649, leav- 




Chinese language, 
provinces into which the king- 
deriving its name from its situ- 



ALENTEJO.oneofthe 
dom of Portugal it divided, 

ation on the banks of the Tagus, in the Portuguese lan- 
the north it is bounded by the Portu- 
:id Begra; on the east by Spanish 
and Andalusia ; on the south by Algarvc ; 
and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, except in that 
part where the district of St I. bos, which is a port of 
Portuguese Estremadura, interposes betwixt it and the 
sea. Its extent is 883 square leagues, and in 1798 the 
number of its inhabitants was 380,4b0. It is the largest 
province in the kingdom. Its surface is very unequal: 
towards Spanish Estremadura the soil is moderately fruit- 
ful, but towards Algarvc the country is covered with ex- 
tensive forests of oak, cork, holm, and other trees, espe- 
cially on the northern sides of the Sierras de Monchique 
and Caldeiraon. The climate is considered unbealthfu), 
especially in the summer months, when the waters, which 
arc abundant, become stagnant. The province produces 
abundance of cattle ; it yields more wheat than it con- 
sumes, and in part supplies Lisbon with that necessary. 
It grows sufficient wine for its own consumption, but is 
deficient in oil, which is occasionally supplied from Spanish 
Estremadura and Andalusia. The natural boundary, on the 
hide of Spain, is the river Guadiana ; but the territory of 
Olivenza, extending over 110 square leagues, on the east- 
ern side of that river, has, ever since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, been a part of Portugal ; and the possession of it has 
been and still is an object of greater jealousy to the two 
nations, than its value to either will justify. The only 
rivers of this province which empty themselves into the 
ocean are the Tagus and the Odctnira : the latter enters it 
near Villa Nova de Milfontcs, and is navigable five leagues 
from its mouth to the town of its own name. The other 
to the Guadiana, and the others to the 
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Tagus. As this province presents a frontier to Spain, it ia 
most abundantly provided with fortified places, which, if in 
a good state and well garrisoned, would become formidable 
auxiliaries in either offensive or defensive warfare , but in 
the late invasion by the armies of France, they were found 
to be of little practical benefit. This province is between 
37. 20. and 39. 34. north latitude. 

ALEPPO, or Halab, a town of Syria, the capital of a 
pachalic, of which the limits are not exactly defined, is si- 
tuated in the vast plain which extends from the Orontes 
to the Euphrates, and which towards the south terminates 
in the desert. It is built on eight hills or eminences, and is 
intersected by the Kowick, which in winter swells into a 
large stream, overflowing its bridges, and the neighbouring 
gardens which cover its banks. This river terminates 1H 
miles beyond Aleppo, in a morass which is haunted by 
wild boars and pelicans. The city itself is above 3£ miles 
in circumference, and is surrounded by an ancient strong 
stone-wall and ditch. Including the suburbs, the city is 
about 7 or 8 miles in compass. The wall is flu 
frequent towers ; but the ditch is partly fillei 
rubbish or occupied by kitchen-gardens, and the city 
being commanded by the adjacent heights, is entirely in- 
defensible. The town has nine gates, all known by different 
names. On one of the hills on which the city is built, 
and on its north-east corner, is a castle seated on a mount. 
This mount is of a conic form, which seems in a great 
measure to be raised with the earth thrown up out of a 
deep broad ditch which surrounds it. The castle is entered 
from the south by a bridge of seven lofty narrow arches 
thrown over the ditch, on which are two gates fortified 
by turrets, and two more still higher on the hill. Aleppo 

of the Ottoman empire. 
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only exceeded by Constantinople, Cairo, and Damascus. 
It appeared to Mr Buckingham, who visited it in 1816, 
to be one of the best built of all the cities in the 
In the regularity of the streets, 
, and also in cleanliness, it was 



East that he had i 
the aspect of the 1 

decidedly superior to the generality of Turkish 
The houses are large and comi 
on their tops, on which the inhabitants sleep in sum- 
mer, and generally sky-lights in form of a dome to let 
the light into the rooms, which, from their loftiness, the 
gilding on the window-shutters, cupboard doors, &c have 
at first entrance a very grand and agreeable effect. They 
are all so equal in height, that there are seldom any steps 
to ascend or descend in going from one house to another ; 
while several large vaulted streets increase the facility of 
communication, by affording a passage to every part of the 
city free from the embarrassment of the open streets. They 
are carefully paved, have two commodious footpaths, six 
inches high on each side, and the middle of the street is 
laid with brick, the small end upwards, for the conveni- 
ence of the horses. 

The mosques in Aleppo are numerous, and seven or 
eight of them are considered handsome, though none has 
more than a single minaret or steeple. They arc built 
of freestone, with a dome in the middle, which is covered 
with lead. The members of the Greek, Arminian, Syrian, 
and Maronite communions have each a church ; and the 
Europeans formerly had four small convents ; but in 1607 
there was only one, containing nine Italian monks. Before 
each of them is an area, with a fountain in the middle, 
designed for ablutions before prayers; and behind some of 
the larger there ore little gardens. There arc about twenty 
large khans or caravansaries, consisting of a capacious 
square, on ul I sides of which are rooms, built on the ground- 
floor, used occasionally forchambers, warehouses, or stables. 
Above stairs there is a colonnade or gallery on every side, 
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in all ports, some large and handsome, with a fountain in 
the middle, and u gallery for musicians. They are greatly 
frequented, and by person* of the highest rank. 

The bazars or market-places are long, covered, narrow 
streets, on each side of which is a great number of small 
shops, just sufficient to hold the tradesman and his goods, 
the buyer being obliged to stand without. Each separate 
branch of business has a particular ba/ar, which is locked 
up, as well as the streets, an hour and a half after sunset. 
This citv is in itself one of the most agreeable in Syria, and 
is a trading and bustling place ; and, owing to the great re- 
sort of Europeans, is considered by Mr Buckingham to be 
more than 100 vears in advance of the other parts of Syria. 
Un whatever side it is approached, its numerous minarets 
and domes present an agreeable prospect to the eye, fa- 
tigued with the continued samenessof the brown and parch- 
ed plains. In the centre is an artificial mountain surround- 
ed by a dry ditch, on which is a ruinous fortress. From 
hence we have a fine pros]>cct of the whole city. To the 
north we discover the snowy mountains of Bailan, and on 
the west those which sejwate the Orontes from the see, 
while to the south and cast the eye can see as far as the 
Euphrates. In the time of Omar this castle stopped the 
progress of the Arabs for several months, and was at last 
taken by treachery; but ut present it would not be able to 
resist tho feeblest assault. Its slight wall, low and with- 
out a buttress, is in ruins; its little old towers are in no 
better condition ; and it has not four cannons fit for service, 
not excepting a culverine nine feet long, taken from the 
Persians ut the siege of Ba&sorn. Three hundred and 
fifty janizaries, who should form the garrison, are busy in 
their shops. Within the walls of the castle is a well, which, 
by means of a subterraneous communication, derives its 
water from a spring a league and a quarter distant. In the 
environs of the city we find a number of large square 
stone*, on the top of which is a turban of stone, which are 
so many tombs. Aleppo may He considered the emporium 
of Armenia and Diarbekir. Four caravans annually pro- 
ceed through Natolia to Constantinople, and others arrive 
from Bagdad and Bassora with coffee from Mocha, and 
with muslins, shawls, and other goods from India. Cara- 
vans are sent also to Medina and Mecca, with which 
places a regular intercourse is maintained. The commerce 
with Europe is principally carried on from Scanderoon and 
Latakia, on the sea -coast. The chief commodities export- 
ed are, raw or spun cottons, clumsy linens fabricated in the 
villages, silk stuffs manufactured in the city, copper, bmtrrrj 
(coarse cloths ) like those of Houen, goats' hair brought from 
Natolia, the gall-nuts of the Kourdistan, the merchandise 
of India, and pistachio-nuts of the growth of the neigh- 
bourhood. The articles supplied by Europe ure cloths, 
Lyonesc stuffs, and bonnets after the fashion of Tunis from 
France; merceries, indigo, tea, sugar, paper, soap, &c; 
and a great quantity of coral ornaments. The coffee of 
America, though prohibited, is introduced, and serves to 
mix with that of Mocha. British, French, Dutch, and 
Italian houses are established at Aleppo, for the purposes 
of trade ; and most of the European states have consuls re- 
sident here. Aleppo is not exceeded in extent by any city 
in Turkey, except Constantinople and Cairo, and perhaps 
Smyrna. It is difficult to make any estimate of its popu- 
lation, but it is said to be increasing, and, according to 
the most authentic computation, does not probably contain 
less than 250,000 inhabitants. Of these, 30,000 are Chris- 
tians, who enjoy the most perfect toleration, and are treat- 
ed with more respect than in any town of the East. 
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The air of Aleppo is dry and piercing, but at the Aleppo. 

same time salubrious for all who are not troubled with^ ^> 

asthmatic complaints. The city, however, and the en- 
virons, are subject to a singular' endemial disorder, which 
is called the ringworm or pimple of Aleppo: it ia in 
fact a pimple which is at first inflammatory, and at length 
become* an ulcer of the size of the nail. The usual du- 
ration of this ulcer is one year : it commonly fixes on the 
face, and leaves a scar, which disfigures almost all the in- 
habitants. No reason is assigned for this malady; bat 
M. Volney suspects it proceeds from the quality of the 
water, as it is likewise frequent in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, in tome parts of Diarbekir, and even in certain dis- 
tricts near Damascus, where the soil and the water have 
the same appearances. But the plague is a more destruc- 
tive malady, a visitation of which is anticipated by the 
inhabitants every ten years. Its ravagus are most fatal, 
owing to the blind fatalism of the Turks, who cannot be 
persuaded to take any precautions against the progress of 
this dreadful disease. In the plague which immediately 
preceded the year 1797, about 60,000 inhabitants were 
swept off. Of the Christian inhabitants the greater num- 
ber are Greeks, next to them the Armenians, then the 
Syrians, and lastly the Maronites; each of whom has a 
church in the city called Judula ; in which quarter, 
and the parts adjacent, most of them reside. The. com- 
mon language is the vulgar Arabic, but the Turks of 
condition use the Turkish. Most of the Armenians can 
speak the Armenian, some few Syrians understand Syriac, 
and many of the Jews Hebrew ; but scarcely one of the 
Greeks understands a word of Greek. The people in gene- 
ral are of a middle stature, and tolerably well proportion- 
ed ; but they seem neither vigorous nor active. Both 
sexes are handsome when young ; but the women, as they 
come early to maturity, also fade very soon. The people 
of rank here are polite and affable, making allowances for 
that superiority which the Mahometan religion instructs 
its votaries to assume over all who hold a different faith. 
All the inhabitants of both sexes smoke tobacco to great 
excess ; even the very servants have almost constantly a 
pipe in their mouth. Coaches or carriages are not used 
here ; therefore persons of quality ride on horseback in tho 
citv. with a number of servants walking before them, ac- 
cording to their rank. Ladies of the first distinction are 
even compelled to walk on foot in the city, or to any place 
at a moderate distance : in longer journeys they are carried 
by mules, in a kind of cout h close covered up. There is 
a number of public baths in this city, which are used by 
people of all ranks, except those of the highest distinction, 
who commonly have baths and every other convenience 
in their own houses. The bath, being the only public 
rendezvous of the female sex, is a great scene of amuse- 
ment as well as of display : the bathers continue for hours 
converging together, in their best apparel and most splendid 
ornaments. The gaiety of the place is still further enliven- 
ed by refreshments and music. Aleppo is of tfreat anti- 
quity, and is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Beria. It was overwhelmed by the Hood of Saracen in- 
vasion in when il was taken from the emperor Hcra- 
clius. In tWO it was taken possession of" und wasted by 
the Tartars, and in 14ul by Tamerlane, who defeated 
the Syrians, when it was given up to pillage. The ad- 
jacent" countrr is fertile, and yields grain of all sorts, with 
which the citv is plentifully supplied. All the fruits of 
Europe, as well as those of the East, are cultivated in gar- 
dens. The pistachio-nut is regularly- cultivated. Aleppo 
is 70 miles cast of Scanderoon, on the sea-coast, and 234 
north-cast of Damascus. Long. 87. 4. E. Lat. M. 18. S. 

AtLfPv, T/te Puclutlic of, one of the five govcrn- 
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menu into which Syria is divided. It comprehends 
the country extending from the Euphrates to the Medi- 
terranean, between two lines, one drawn from Scanderooo 
to Beer, along the mountains ; the other from Beles to the 
tea, by Mara and the bridge of Shogcr. This space prin- 
cipally consists of two plains, that of Antioch to the west, 
and that of Aleppo to the east : the north and the sea- 
coast are occupied by considerably high mountains, known 
to the ancients by the names of Amanus and of Rhosus. 
In general, the soil of this government is tat and loamy. 
The lofty and vigorous plants which shoot up everywhere 
after the winter rains, prove its fertility, but its actual 
fruitfulness is but little. The greater part of the lands lies 
waste ; scarcely can we trace anv marks of cultivation in 
the environs of the towns and villages. Its principal pro- 
duce consists in wheat, barley, and cotton, which arc found 
especially in the flat country. In the mountains they 
rather choose to cultivate the vine, mulberry, olive, and 
fig trees. The sides of the hills towards the sea-coast are 
appropriated to tobacco, and the territory of Aleppo to 
pistachios. The pasturage is not to be reckoned, because 
that is abandoned to the wandering hordes of the Turco- 
mans and Curds. The condition of the people depends 
entirely on the character of the pacha, who, when he is a 
tyrant, oppresses and plunders them without any restraint. 
From the mild administration of some of the lute pachas, 
the people appear to be prosperous and happy. Mr 
Buckingham mentions, that the pacha who ruled in Aleppo 
at the tune he visited this city acknowledged the influence 
of public opinion, and generally consulted the happiness of 
his subjects in the measures which he pursued. 

ALES, Alexander, a celebrated divine of the con- 
fession of Augsburg, was born at Edinburgh the 23d of 
April 1500. He so 
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considerable progress in 
school divinity, and entered the list* very early against 
Luther, this being then the great controversy in fashion, 
and the grand field wherein all authors, young and old, 
used to display their abilities. Soon after, he had a share 

tttMdMMtto^ fcvoi? ofX' new"\^ ! lh*he d had a llm! 
bibed at Marburg. He endeavoured to bring him back 
to the Catholic religion ; but this he could not effect, and 
imsclfto doubt about his own religion, being 
I by the discourse of this gentleman, and still 
; by the constancy he showed at the stake, where David 
Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews, caused him to be burnt. 
Beginning thus to waver, he was himself persecuted with 
so much violence, that he was obliged to retire into Ger- 
many, where he became at length a perfect convert to 
the Protestant religion. The change of religion which 
happened in England after the marriage of Henry VIII. 
with Anne Bullen, induced Ales to go to London in 1535. 
He was highly esteemed by Cranmer archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Latimer, and Thomas Cromwell, who were at that 
time in high favour with the king. Upon the fall of these 
favourites he was obliged to return to Germany, where 
the elector of Brandenburg appointed him professor of 
divinity at Frankfort on the Oder in 1540. But leaving 
Oils place upon some disgust, he returned to Leiptic, 
where he was chosen professor of divinity, and died in 
March 1565. He wrote a commentary oo St John, on 
the Epistles to Timothy, on the Psalms, AVc. 

ALESHAM, a small, neat town in Norfolk. It is 15 



miles north of Norwich, and 121 north-east by north of Alcmsn- 
London, Long. 0. 30. E. Lat. 53. 53. N. «W« 
ALESSANDRIA a city of Italy, in the Sardinian do- H , 
minions, situated on the east bank of the Tanaro, capital jj^j*" 
of the province of the same name. It is the see of a 
bishop, and, besides the cathedral, contains IS churches, 
2 collegiate churches, with 17 monasteries and nunneries. 
It has many fine public and private buildings. It is 
strongly fortified, and in the several successive hostilities 
in Italy has been attacked and defended with great fury. 
In the year 1816 it contained 30,312 inhabitants. Two 
great fairs are held here, when the city becomes a mart 
resorted to by merchants from all parts of Italy. It is in 
long. 8. 40. E. lat. 44. 57. N. 

Alessandria, a province of the duchy of Piedmont, 
in the dominions of the king of Sardinia, bounded on the 
north by Casale, on the east by Mortara, Boghera, and 
Tortona, on the south-east by Genoa, on the south-west 
by Aqui, and on the west by AstL The extent is 314 
square miles, or 200,060 acres. It comprehends two ci- 
ties, 29 towns and villages and 12 hamlets. The coun- 
try is a plain, with few elevations, and very fruitful ; but 
suffers from a deficiency of water, though the Po and the 
Tanaro, with some other rivers, pass through it. The 
chief productions are wheat, maize, wine, and silk ; but be- 
sides these, wood, madder, hemp, flax, and fruit, arc raised 
in abundance. The population is very dense, amount- 
ing to 70,728 persons, mostly employed in agriculture, 
which is conducted on the system of garden cultivation. 

ALET, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aude and district of Limoux, at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
It is remarkable for its baths, and for the grains of gold 
and silver found in the stream which runs from the Pyre- 
nean mountains, at the foot of which it stands. It is 
seated on the river Aude, 15 miles south of Carcassone, and 
37 north-west of Narbonne. Long. 2. 5. E. Lat. 42. 59. N. 
ALEUIt O.M A N'CY, the same with what was 



kind of divination ]>erformed by means of meal or I 

ALEUTIAN, Aleutic, or Aleltsxy Islands, so 
called from the Russian word aleul, signifying a bold rock, 
is the name given by the Russian discoverers to a chain of 
small islands situated in the Northern Pacific Ocean, and 
extending in an easterly direction from the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka, in Asiatic Russia, to the promontory of 
Alaska, in North America. According to the practice of 
the most recent Russian geographers, we have compre- 
hended the whole of this archipelago under one general 
name, although it has been sometimes divided into three 
several groups; those nearest to the eastern coast of 
Kamtschatcha being properly called Aleutian, the cen- 
tral group the Andrcanofskie or Andrenovian, and those 
nearest to the American promontory the Fox Islands. 
The Russian geographers usually separate Behring's and 
Copper Islam! w Inch are ut the western extremity of this 
chain, from the other parts of it, included by them under 
the general name of Aleutian Islands; 1 out as there 
seems no good reason for this exception, it certainly 
would be better to comprehend the whole under one ge- 
neral denomination 

The first voyage of discovery in this remote and dan- Progress of 
gorous archipelago was projected by Peter the Great, discovery. 

o have been 



' Mr Pmkcrton appears to be mistaken when he ssvs, that " the neanst Aleutian Isles of the Russians are those which ire term 
Behring's snd Copper." {Geeg. Sd edit. vol. ii. p. 423.) 'We do not find that the term Abulia* has ever been applied to the two islands 
above mentioned. That name was first given bv the early Russian discoverers to the small group of islands situated to the south- 
swat of Behring's Island ; sad the Island, composing this group were sometimes called the naren Aleutian Islet, to disttDKuish them 
from the more easterly sod remote parts of the chain. {See Coxe'a Human Ditancritt, chap ii.) 
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Aleutian excited by the question, then much agitated, relative to 
Wands. th e distance between the Asiatic and American conti- 

*"*~ v ^~ / nenta; the solution of which seemed to be facilitated by 
the recent conquest of Kamtschatka. A short time pre- 
vious to the death of that monarch, which took place in 
1725, he drew up instructions, with his own hand, for the 
conduct of an expedition, which was to be intrusted to 
the command of an officer named Behring, who had al- 
ready made several Toyages in the sea of Kamtschatka 
by order of the crown. In 1728 Behring set sail from the 
mouth of the Kamtschatka River, and coasted the eastern 
shores of Siberia, as far to the northward as lat. 67. 1&, 
but made no discovery of the opposite continent. In 
1729 he again set sail, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
same enterprise, but with no better success. A third 
voyage was undertaken by order of the empress Anna 
in 1741, and Behring was again selected as chief of the 
expedition, another vessel being intrusted to the com- 
mand of Tschirikoff. This enterprise proved more fortu- 
nate, and led the way to all the subsequent important 
discoveries of the Hussions in those seas; although the 
immediate results of the voyage, upon the whole, were 
not deemed commensurate with the time and expense 
employed in fitting out the expedition. The principal 
object of die undertaking, however, appears to have been 
accomplished. Tschirikoff discovered the coast of Ame- 
rica in the 56th degree of latitude ; and Behring, who 
was separated from his companion in a storm, saw it in 
lat. 58. -'rt. On his voyage back to Kamtschatka, Hehring's 
ship was driven on the island which now bears his name, 
where lie soon afterwards died. 

The two uninhabited islands, Behring's and Copper 
Island, now became known to the natives of Kamtschatka, 
who frequently resorted thither for the purpose of hunt- 
ing sea-otters, and other animals affording valuable furs, 
with which they carried on a lucrative traffic. Some of 
the vessels which sailed upon these expeditions were 
driven by stormy weather to the south-east, by which 
means the group of Aleutian Islands came to be disco- 
vered. These islands seem to have been first visited in 
the year 1745, and continued to be resorted to for some 
time by private individuals, without attracting the atten- 
tion of tile Russian government. In the above-mentioned 
year a vessel colled the Eudokia was fitted out at the ex- 
pense of some private adventurers, and the command 
given to Michael Nevodtsikof, a native of Tobolsk. Hav- 
ing discovered three unknown islands, they ventured 
upon one of them, in order to kill sea-ottcr», of which 
they found a large quantity. These islands were un- 
doubtedly the nearest Aleutian Islands, and were found 
well inhabited. The Russians continued upon this island 
until the 14th September 1740. when, having incurred the 
enmity of the natives by their arbitrary and hostile proceed- 
ings, they put to sea with the view of looking out for some 
uninhabited islands. Being overtaken, however, by a vio- 
lent storm, they were driven about until the 30th October, 
when their vessel was wrecked upon the rocky shore of 
the island of Karaga, the inhabitants of which were of 
the Koriac tribe, and tributary to the Russian empire. 

From this period the zeal or avarice of individual adven- 
turers prompted them to undertake repeated voyuges to the 
new-discovered islands, in some of which they penetrated 
as far eastward as the Fox Islands, where they collected 
a quantity of voluable skins; but, in consequence of their 
own rapacity and misconduct, they were frequently em- 



broiled in fatal quarrels with the natives. One of the Aleutisa 
most remarkable of these voyages was that of the St An- Islands, 
drean and Natalia, fitted out by the merchant Andrean v 
Tolstyk, which sailed from the mouth of the Kamtschatka 
River on the 27th September 1780, and on the 29th 
readied Behring's Island. Having been driven on shore 
by a violent autumnal storm, they were here obliged to 
pass the winter ; and after refitting, they put to sea again 
on the 24th June 1761. They passed by Copper Island, 
which lies about 150 versts from the former, and steered 
south-east towards the Aleutian Isles, which they did not 
reach before the Gth August. From thence they pro- 
ceeded on the 19th in quest of some more distant islands, 
for the purpose of exacting tribute, steering their course 
north-east and north-east by east, and were driven by a 
gale of wind towards an island, where, on the 30th Au- 
gust, they anchored in a safe bay. This island they called 
Ayagh or Kayaka, and another, which lay at the distance 
of about 20 versts, Kanaga. The Russians persuaded the 
inhabitants of these islands to become tributary to the 
empress, to which they made no great objection. Four 
other islands were discovered in the neighbourhood, and 
tlie crew remained here in great tranquillity until the 
year 1764, but met with no great success in their hunting 
excursions. This group of islands which lies somewhat 
to the north-west of the Fox Islands, was denominated, 
in honour of the vessel which made the discovery, the 
Andrcanofskie or Audrenovian Isles. 

From the year I75S to 1700 several vessels visited the 
Fox Islands, and obtained considerable cargoes of sea- 
otter and fox skins. Hut the crews appear to have be- 
haved with the most shameful inhumanity towards the 
natives; and little information was derived from these 
voyages, except a few particulars which transpired during 
the course of a judicial investigation into their conduct. 
In 1762 four vessels sailed for the Fox Islands, of which 
only one returned sale to Kamtschatka. The first was 
the Zacharias and Elizabeth, fitted out by Kulkof and 
Company of Vologda, under the command of Drusmin, 
with a crew of thirty-four Russians and three Kamtschadals. 
This vessel touched at the Aleutian Islands, and in the 
beginning of September 1763 arrived at L'mnak, one of 
the most considerable of the Fox Islands. On the 22d 
September they proceeded to Unalashka, where the ves- 
sel was brought into a safe harbour. Here tile crew 
formed themselves into hunting parties, but were soon 
afterwards attacked separately by the natives, and cut 
off, with the exception of four individuals, who, after de- 
fending themselves with astonishing courage and intre- 
pidity, and suffering incredible hardships, succeeded in 
■nuking their escape from the island in a baidar, their own 
vessel having been destroyed by the savages. One of 
these four died during the home voyage ; but the other 



voyage; but U 
ca, and gave an 



of their adventures. 

'Hie second vessel which sailed from Kamtschatka in 
1762 was the Trinity, fitted out by the trading company 
of Nikiphor Trapesnikof, a merchant of Irkutsk, under the 
command of Ivan JCorovin, and manned with thirty-eight 
Russians and six Kamtschadals. In the month of October 
they cast anchor before the south side of Behring's Island, 
where they resolved to winter, on account of the late sea- 
son of the year. On the first of August 1763 Korovin 
sailed from Behring's Island, in company with Dennis 
Medvcdcf, who commanded a vessel 1 fitted out by Jacob 



1762; but, astl ie whole crew, 
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Aleutian Protassof, merchant of Tiumcn. On the 15th the former ways suspicious, Glottof did not think it prudent to pro- Aleutian 
Inlands, vessel made Unalashka, and Mcdvcdef reached Umnak. long his stay ; and accordingly, having taken on board all U'nu:i%, 
*-'"v"*-' After having reconnoitred the coast, and received host- the peltry and stores, he left Kadyak on the 24th May v- ^ v "*" / 
ages from the Trngimt or Chiefs, Korovin sent out several 1764, and sailed for Umnak, where he arrived on the 3d 
hunting parties ; but the natives soon began to exhibit July. He remained here two years, sending out hunting 
hostile intentions, and three Rumtschadals belonging to parties through the islands of Umnak and L naloshka, and 
Kulkofa ship arrived with accounts of the destruction of commenced his voyage homewards in the month of July 
that vessel, and the massacre of the crew. On the 10th 1766. In the month of August he arrived safe in " 
December the savages assembled in large bodies, and 
invested the hut which the Hussions had constructed, and 
continually annoyed them with their darts. Korovin find- 
ing himself thus harassed by the natives, ordered the hut 
to be destroyed, and retired to his vessel, which was re- 
moved to the distance of a hundred yards from the beach, 
where they lay at anchor from the 5th March to the 26th 
April 1764. Here the natives attempted to surprise the 
vessel ; but Korovin, having been warned of their ap- 
proach, compelled them to retreat. On the 26th April 
Korovin sailed from Unalashka, and, after being driven 
about by contrary winds, the vessel was at length strand- 
ed on the 28th, in a bay of the island of Umnak. Having 
got on shore, the crew attempted to secure themselves 
between their baidar and some empty barrels, with the 
sails spread over them in the form of a lent. Next morn- 
ing before the break of day they were surprised by a larg 



schatka Uiver with a rich cargo. 

Soloviof, to whose voyage we have already alluded, 
sailed from Kamtschatku on the 25th of August 1764, in 
a ship called the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, fitted out 
by Jacob Ulednikof and Company, merchants of Irkutsk, 
litis vessel reached Unalashka on the 17th September, 
where Soloviof passed two winters; and having succeed- 
ed, notwithstanding the continual hostility of the natives, 
in i .meeting a considerable cargo of peltry, he returned to 
Kamtachatka in the month of July 1766. 

Having thus traced an outline of the gradual progress 
of early discovery in this archipelago, it seems unneces- 
sary to proceed with an enumeration of the subsequent 
voyages performed by private individuals. These were 
undertaken merely for commercial purposes : the accounta 
brought home by the adventurers were generally imperfect 



the curiosity of those who might be desirous of obtaining 
more accurate and more ample information. We shall 
therefore now turn to the conduct of those expeditions 
which were fitted out by the state for the i 



body of the natives, who attacked them with their darts, and incorrect, and rather tended to excite than to gratify 
and wounded every one of the crew. Korovin, however, " 
sallied out, in company with four Russians, and put the 
savages to flight, although he and his party were so se- 

dashed to pieces by the storm. On the 30th of April 
they were again attacked by the natives, who, however, 
were soon put to flight by the fire of the Russians. On 
the 21st of July, Korovin, with the remainder of I * 
ras now reduced to the number of twelve 
; six Kamtschadals, put to sea in a 
nded upon another part of the same island, they 
discovered the remains of a vessel which had been burnt, 
and at a small distance, a deserted Russian dwelling, con- 
taining twenty dead bodies in their clothes ; among which 
they recognised several of those individuals who had sail- 
ed in Protassof s vessel, and distinguished, among the 
rest, the commander Medvedef. Korovin afterwards join- 
ed Glottofs vessel (of whose proceedings we shall imme- 
diately give some account), which he quitted in the 
month of April 1765, and went over, with live other Rus- 



sians, to Soloviof, with whom he returned the following navigators. 



In the year 1768 
Levashef sailed from the mouth of the Kamchatka River 
by order of the empress Catharine, to examine the chain 
of Aleutian Islands. This commission they accordingly exe- 
cuted very carefully, having surveyed the whole of this 
archipelago, from Behring's Island to the promontory of Al- 
aska; and, after spending thewinter among the Fox Islands, 
thaw returned to Kamtschatka in the autumn of 1769. 

But our great navigator Captain Cook communicated 
more accurate scientific information respecting these 
islands, as well as the coasts of the two continents, than 
all the previous voyages of the Russian discoverers had 
afforded. During his third and last voyage, in the year 
1778, he surveyed the eastern portion of this archipelago, 
accurately determined the positions of some of the i 
remarkable inlands, and corrected muni 



year to Kamtschatka. 

Hie third voyage from Kamtschatka in 1762, and the 
most fortunate and most remarkable of the whole, was 
that of the Andrean and Natalia, which was fitted 
out by Terenty Tsebacffskoi and Company, under the 
command of Stephen Glottof, an experienced and skil- 
ful seaman of Yarensk. This vessel sailed on the 1st 
October, with a crew of thirty-eight Russians and eight 
Kamtschadals. Having wintered at Copper Island, they 
set sail from thence on the 26Ui July 1763, and steered 
for the Fox Islands. In consequence of storms and contrary 
winds, they were thirty days on the voyage to Umnak, 
where they arrived on the 24th August, and without 
dropping anchor, sailed farther in quest of new islands, of 
which they passed eight contiguous to each other, and 
separated by straits from 20 to 100 versts broad. Glottof, 
however, did not land until he reached the most eastward 
of these islands, called by the inhabitants Kudyak. Here 
and in the neighbouring islands they passed the winter, 
and collected a considerable quantity of furs ; but as the 



of the 



at first 



mtity ot 
decided! 



In the year 1785 a fresh expedition was set on foot by 
the Russian government, the command of which was in- 
trusted to Captain Billings, an English naval officer in the 
Russian service, who had accompanied Captain Cook in 
his last celebrated voyage to the Pacific Ocean. This ex- 
pedition appears to have been suggested by Mr Coxe, who 
was at that time at St Petersburg, and whose Account of 
the Human Ditcovtriei btttcten Asia and America had al- 
ready attracted the attention of the Russian government. 
During this voyage, which was not completed until the 
year 1796, Captains Bluings and Sarytschef explored the 
whole chain oi the Aleutian Islands, particularly that part 
of it which had been visited by Captain Cook, and some 
parts of the adjacent western coast of America. Ample 
details of the conduct of this expedition have been pub- 
lished in the narratives of Martin Sauer, who officiated as 
secretary to Captain Billings, and of Admiral Sarytschef. 

Some years after the termination of the expedition un- 
der Captain Billings, the attention of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company was turned towards the best means of sup- 



ly hostile, was al- plying their settlements on 
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rira with provisions and stores of all kind*; and it was 
resolved to try whether the conveyance by sea would not 
answer tlie purpose better than "the long and tedious 
journey by land to Ochotsk. With the view of ascertain- 
ing the practicability of the project. Captain Krusenstcrn, 
an experienced Russian naval officer, who had served for 
a Ion:; period in the British navy, suggested the plan of 
an expedition from Cronstadt, round Cape Horn, to the 
Aleutian Islands and the north-west const of America. 
This plan was approved of by Count Romanzof, the mi- 
nister of commerce, end Admiral Mordwinof, minister of 
the marine, ami obtained the Junction of his Imperial 
Majesty. Two vessel*, called bv the Russian* the Na- 
deshdu an<l the Neva, w ere accordingly purchased in Lon- 
don for the voyage. The command of the expedition was 
intrusted to Cuptain Kruscnslcrn, the original author of 
the plan, and Captain Lisiansky was appointed lo the 
Neva. These two vessels accordingly sailed in company 
from Cronstadt, in the month of August IH03, and, after 
a short stay at Falmouth, proceeded to the Brazils, from 
whence they sailed round Cape Hom to the Sandwich 
Islands. Here they separated, the Niideslula being or- 
dered on a distinct mission to Japan and China, while 
Captain Lisiansky, in the Neva, proceeded to Kadvak and 
the American settlements. Of this voyage very full and 
interesting accounts have been lately published by Cap- 
tain* Krusenstcm and Lisiansky, and by Dr Langsdorff, 
who accompanied the expedition in the quality of physi- 
cian. 
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nple sources of information to which we have 
.■ foregoing narrative, we shall now proceed 



alluded in t 

to exhibit an enumeration and general description of the 
islands composing this singular chain, which appeurs to be 
a prolongation of either continent. We shall begin with 
the more westerly part of the chain, consisting of those 
islands which lie nearest to Kamtschatka, and proceed 
eastwards to the American promontory. The first is 
Commodore or Behring's Island, situate, according to 
Cook's reckoning, in 55" of latitude and 6" of longitude 
from the harbour of Petropaulowska in the hay of Awat- 
ska. It is from 70 to 80 versts long, and stretches from 
north-west to south-east. Ten leagues from the south-east 
point of this island, in the direction of east by south, or 
east-south-east, lies Mednoi OslrofT, or Copper Island, so 
called from large masses of native copper being found 
upon the beach. To the south-east of Copper Island lie 
three small islands, Attak or Attoo, Semitshi, and Agattoo, 
called by the Russians Jfuhnie Ottroea, or the nearest 
Aleutian Islands. Of these Attak is the largest; it is 
nearly of the same shape as Behring's Island, but rather 



more extensive, stretching from west to east to the length accoui 
of 18 leagues. These islands are situated between 54» foxes, 
and b&» of north latitude. Attak has two harbour,, one Uni 



tain overtops the rest, which apparently is mi extinct Aleutian 
volcano, as there are still hot springs on this island. At- Islands, 
shak or Atchka, and Amine, arc also usually reckoned v -^"v~^^ 
among the number of the Andrenovian Isles. The former 
greatly resembles Copper Island, and is provided with a 
commodious harbour. 

By far the most important and best explored portion of 
this archipelago is the most easterly group, called by the 
Russians Lgtae Ostrora, or the Fox Islands. Of these * 
islands the most considerable are, Umnak, L'nalashka or 
Oonalashka, and Unintak, the last of which is separated by 
a narrow strait from the promontory of Alaska, beyond 
these, to the north-east, lies the large island of Kadyak or 
Kodiak, which is generally included among the group 
called Sehumagin's Islands. 

The whole of the islands composing this chain arc bare 
and mountainous ; their coasts are rocky and surrounded 
bv breakers, which renders the navigation of those seas 
exceedingly cLingernus. The land rises immediately from 
the coasts to steep bald mountains, gradually ascending 
higher behind each other, and assuming the appearance of 
chains of mountains, with a direction lengthwise of the 
island. Springs take their rise at the bottom of the moun- 
tains, and either flow in broad and rapid streams into the 
neighbouring sea, or, collecting in the rocky vales and 
glens, form ample lakes, which send off their superfluous 
waters by natural canals into the adjacent boys. These 
islands bear evident marks of volcanic formation, and se- 
veral of them have still active volcanoes, which continually 
emit smoke, and sometimes flames. No traces of metals 
have been discovered cm these islands, but carneolcs and 
sard onyxes are brought from thence. Their soil is said to 
be similar to that of Kamtschatka, and affords the same 
kinds of edible wild berries and roots, excepting some few 
vegetables which seem to be of foreign origin. No wood 
of any considerable growth has been perceived upon any 
of these islands, except a very small quantity on Unalash- 
ka. The land animals are bears, wolves, river-otters, 
river-beavers, and ermines. The sea-otter, so valuable on 
account of its skin, is frequently caught ; but the number 
of these animals, it is believed, is much diminished of late. 
On the Fox Islands they have a great variety of foxca, 
black, grey, red, and brown. The sea abounds with all 
sorts of seals, dolphins, and whales ; sea-lions 
are rare, and sea-cows not at all to be seen. Sal 
caught in great abundance and variety, and halibut of an 
immense size are frequently taken. The winter upon these 
islands is tolerably mild, but the summer is equally short 
and unpleasant- The inhabitants arc pretty numerous, 
and tributary to Russia 
out, and establishments 

of the very profitable chacc of sea-otters and 



of which lies on the southern coast. From the 
extremity of the Aleutian Islands properly so called, nn- 

far as die western extremity of the Fox Islands. These 
arc called the Andreanofskie Islands ; but we have less 
occurnte information respecting this central part of the 
chain than regarding the eastern and western groups. 
They arc said to lie within the 52d and 64th degrees of 
north latitude, to be of inconsiderable extent or import- 
ance, and therefore seldom visited by recent navigators. 
The most remarkable are, Takavangho, which has in its 
centre, near the northern coast, a burning : 
Knnoghi or Kanaga, likewise with a high smoking 
tain ; Ayag, which has a number of good bays and ai 
5 1 and Tshttchina, on which a high white i 



Unalashka, one of the largest of the Fox Islands, wasli 
sited by Captain Cook during his last voyage, and seems Ci 
merit particular notice. This island stretches from 




70 tobO versts in 

bays and creeks, in some 
of which are very secure harbours for vessels. A part of 
the south-west shore consists of very high, steep, inac- 
cessible cliffs, ond another part has remained hitherto 
wholly unexplored. The whole island consists of a mass 
of rocks, covered only with a very thin coat of earth; the 
hills are of very unequal height," and are intersected by 
irregular valleys the soil of which is commonly argilla- 
ceous, or an earth which appears washed down from the 
hills. In the lower valleys there is great abundance of 
which would furnish very good food for 
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indeed, Captain Cook wm of opinion that cattle might 
subsist at I Inalashka all the year round, without being 
housed ; and the soil, in many places, appeared capable of 
producing grain, roots, and vegetables. But the Russian 
traders and the natives seem satisfied with what nature 
brings forth. No wood grows on this and the neighbour- 
ing islands ; only low bushes, and shrubs of dwarf birch, 
willow, and alder. For all the timber used for the purposes 
of building, ire. they arc indebted to the sea, which wafts 
it to their shores from the adjacent continent of America. 
The inhabitants are rather low in stature, but plump and 
well-shaped, with short necks, swarthy chubby lace*, black 
eyes, small beards, and long, straight, black hair, which the 
men wear loose behind and cut before, but the women 
tie up in a bunch. With regard to their character, Cap- 
tain Cook describes them as, to all appearance, the most 
inoffensive people he ever met with, and perfect patterns 
of honesty. But according to the accounts of the first 
discoverers, this does not seem to have been their original 
disposition ; and recent travellers have observed, that al- 
though generally kind-hearted and peaceable, yet, when 
roused to anger, they become exceedingly malevolent, 
and indifferent to all danger, even to death itself. The 
clothing of the men and women is nearly the same and 
consists of a sort of f rock or shirt, called parka, fastened 
round the neck with a broad stiff collar, and descending 
below the knee. These garments are made of the skins 
of seals, prepared in a manner peculiar to themselves, and 
sewed together very ingeniously. Though simple in their 
fonn, they are ornamented in a variety of ways, — with 

white goats' hair 



Over the 
rain-gar- 



glass beads beaks of sea-parrots, Ic 
nrougnl trom niDeria, or small reu 
frock the 

MBt This is made of gut, 
has a hood to it, whicr 
tied under the chin. \ 
boots made of scol-skin; and they all have a kind of 
oval-snouted cap, made of wood, with a rim to 
the head. These caps are dved with 
colours, and are very fancifully on 
figures, carved from the teeth of the iw 

■ beads, and with the bristles from the beard of the 
They make use of no paint 



merly very much in use among tnem, particularly among two 
the women ; but their intercourse with the Russians has the 
rather brought this practice into disrepute. Both men 
and women, particularly the latter, bore the under lip, and 



insert pieces of bone or other ornaments ; but this practice 
has also decreased of late. The women, for the most 

Pgo barefooted : they wear bracelets of glass beads 
above the wrists and ankle-joints, and are very fond 
of rings upon their fingers. The principal food ot these 
islanders consists of fish, sea-animals, birds, roots, and 
berries. They dry large quantities of fish in summer, 
which they lay up in small nuts for winter use ; and roots 
and berries arc also preserved for the same time of scarci- 
ty. Among the fish, the most common and most abundant 
are several sorts of salmon, cod, herrings, and halibut. 
The last is the moat esteemed, and is sometimes caught 
of an enormous size. The fat of the whale is also a favour- 
ite species of food ; when it grows eld unci rancid, it serves 
to light and warm their houses. They eat almost every 
thing raw ; but of late they have learnt some simple modes 
of cookery from the Russians. Vegetable food does not 
appear to be held in much esteem by the Unalashkans. 
The sweet plant, the Siberian parsnip ( Herndeam Siheri- 
nun), is but little oaten, anv more than the bulb of the 
Saranna, or Komuchadale lily. Berries of an eatable 
- bramble-berries, - 



hurtle-berries, heath -berries, and several others. Of late Aleutian 
the Russians have begun to plant potatoes, which succeed Islands, 
extremely well, and arc much liked by the people. The V- ^ >r> ^' 
habitations of the Unalashkans are holes dug in the earth, 
covered with a wooden roof, over which they throw grass 
and earth ; so that a village has the appearance of a Euro- 
pean church-yard full of graves. The entrance into these 
nuts is from the roof ; some of the largest, however, which 
are inhabited by the Russians, have a low door in the side. 
The light is also admitted by the roof, through an open- 
ing or window covered over with seals' entrails, or dried 
fish-skin. Several divisions arc made with in, by means of 
seal-skins or straw-mats, which separate the apartments 
of the different families that occupy the habitation. Their 
household furniture consists of bowls, spoons, buckets, 
piggins or cans, matted baskets, and perhaps a Russian 
kettle or pot. The knife, and the hatchet, or rather a 
small flat piece of iron, made like an adze by fitting it into 
a crooked wooden handle, are the only iron tools found 
amongst them. Yet all their instruments and utensils are 
made with the greatest neatness and the most exact sym- 
metry. The needles with which they sew their clothe* 
and embroider are made of the wing-bone of the gull, with 
a very nice cut round the thicker end instead of an eye, 
to which they tie the thread so skilfully, that it Co I lows the 
needle without any obstruction. Their thread is made of 
the sinews of the seal, the fibres of which they split to the 
thickness which each sort of work requires. All sewing 
is performed by the women : they arc the tailors, shoe- 
makers, and boat-builders or boat-coverers. At their 
leisure hours, particularly in long winter evenings, they 
make fine mats, little baskets, and pocket-books of straw, 
that are both beautiful and Btrong. Indeed, Captain Cook 
rves, there is a neatness and perfection in most of 
that shows they neither want ingenuity nor 
Their houses have no fire-place, but are 
as well as lighted by lamps. These are made of 
a flat stone, hollowed on one side like a plate l in the hol- 
low port they put the oil, mixed with a little dry grass, 
which serves the purpose of a wick. They produce fire 
both by collision and by attrition ; the former by striking 
two stones one against another, one of them being previ- 
ously rubbed with brimstone. The latter method is with 
l of wood ; one of which is a pointed stick, and 
a flat piece. The pointed end of the stick they 
press upon the other, whirling it nimbly round as a drill ; 
thus producing fire in a few minute*. 

The principal occupations of the Aleutians are fishing Oecup*. 
and hunting, and preparing the implements necessary fortions. 
both. Their Ixtiifars, (mutirrkiu, or boats, resemble the 
canoes of other savages. They consist of a skeleton of 
wood, over which is stretched a leather covering made of 
seal-skins. The boats of the Unalashkans are much su- 
perior in point of beauty to those of any of the other 
islands : some of them appear so transparent that one 
might trace the formation of the inside, and the manner in 
which the rower sits. In their form they are long and 
narrow, and commonly hold only one person ; sometimes 
they are made to hold two, and very rarely three ; each 
person sitting in a round hole just fitted to the size of the 
body. The whole canoe is so extremely light, even when 
sodden with water, that it may be carried with ease in one 
hand. They are impelled by means of double paddles, 
seven or eight feet long, which are managed with gie.it 
dexterity- Experienced navigators will sometimes venture 
out a considerable way to sea in these boats, even in very 
stormy weather. The darts, or javelins, with which they 
kill their game, ore formed with the same neatness as their 
rumcnts, and adapt ' 
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Aleutian to the different objects of the chase. For land animals, a 
Island*, single barbed point ; for birds, three points of light bone, 
1 and barbed ; for seals, &c. thej use a false point, 
1 in a socket at the end of the dart, which parts on 
the least effort of the animal to dive, remaining in its body. 
A string of considerable length is fastened to this barbed 
point, and twisted round the wooden part of the javelin. 
This serves as a float to direct them to the seal, which 
having the stick to drag after it, soon tires, and becomes 
an easy prey. These darts are not shot from a bow, but 
slung from a small plank, about 18 inches long and two 
inches broad. In order that the weapon may be held the 
faster, they have a sort of handle at the lower end, and an 
opening through which the fore-finger is thrust. At the 
other end is a small channel, into which the javelin fits, 
with a little knob which serves to retain it. When the 
javelin is to be thrown, the plnnk is held horizontally, and 
the aim being taken, the weapon is directed by the middle 
finger and thumb. This is done with so much dexterity, 
and the motion given to it is so powerful and so rapid, 
that the object aimed at is rarely missed ; even whales are 
killed without any other weapon. 

Their favourite amusement appears to he dancing, in 
which, however, they do not seem to exhibit any parti- 
cular exertion of strength or expression of elegance, the 
only motion being a sort of hop, the performer scarcely 
moving from the place he first takes up. Their music is 
exceedingly rude, consisting of a small drum or tambour, 
and a rattle made of the bladder of a sea-do?, rilled with 
peas or small pebbles. In their leisure hours they amuse 
themselves with making these little drums and rattles, 
which are frequently ornamented with a good deal of in- 
genuity and elegance ; and with cutting out from the 
teeth of the sea-cow small figures of men, fish, sea-otters, 
ond other objects, in a manner that appears very extra- 
ordinary, considering that the sea-cow a teeth are much 
harder than ivory, and that thev have no proper tools to 
work with. 

Religion. The religion of these islanders, like that of most unci- 
vilized nations, consists in superstitious observances and 
a belief in charms. Many oi them have been baptized, 
and are nominally professors of the Greek faith ; of which, 
however, they understand nothing more than making the 
Marriage*. sign of the cross. They have no marriage ceremony: 
every man may have as many wives ns he can convenient- 
ly maintain : il his means decrease, he send* first one, then 
another, back to their parents ; and these women become 
perfectly at liberty to look out for other husband*. Some- 
times the same woman lives with two husbands; and it is 
not uncommon for men to sell or exchange wives. Boys, 
if they happen to be very handsome, arc often brought up 
entirely in the manner of girls, instructed in the arts of 

litis 




Popula- 
tion and 
govern- 



. times, nucn men are kiioh n 
under the name of schopans. The bodies of the dead, 
especially of the men, were formerly interred in places 
set apart for the purpose, and with particular ceremonies. 
Their best javelins and clothes, with a portion of train- 
oil und other articles of food, were laid with them in the 
grave ; and sometimes even slaves of both sexes were 
slaughtered upon the occasion. These customs ore now, 
however, entirely laid aside. 

The population of Unalashka and the neighbouring 
islands appears to have been considerable, amounting 
to several thousands. In 1790 Saryteheff reckoned it 
at 1300. According to the most "recent accounts, it 
docs not appear to amount to more than 300. This ra- 
pid depopulation is ascribed partly to the practice of 



the best hunters from hence to a distance, to Aleutian 
the large tea-otters, few of whom ever return Islands, 
to their families; and partly to the state of oppres- V^V"*^ 
sion under which the natives live, and the change which 
has taken place in their modes of living. Captain Cook 
seems to consider the natives of these island* as originally 
of the same extraction with the Greenlanders and Esqui- 
maux. When first discovered by the Russians they were 
under the government 0 f Toigons, or chiefs, who, however, 
distinction or dignity, and had no 
^ At present they ore all subject to the govern- 
Throughout the whole of the Aleutian Islands, on the Russian 
island of Kadyak, and the western coast of America, the scttl*. 
Russians have formed settlements, for the purpose °'" s 'Jj B '' lo . 
hunting and collecting furs, with which they carry ' 
lucrative commerce, particularly with the Chinese. The 
most valuable fur is that of the sea-otter ; an animal which 
has now become rare on these islands, in consequence of 
the extreme eagerness with which they have been hunted 
and killed. Resides the sea-otter, there are numbers of 
foxes, especially on the Fox Islands. The black foxes 
found on these islands ore not so valuable as those of Si- 
beria. The Arctic or ice fox, called also the rock fox, 
and the blue fox, from the natural colour of the fur, which 
is of a bluish grey, is very common. From the first dis- 
covery of these islands by Behring and Tschcrikoff, in 
1741, the fur-trade was carried on for a long period entire- 
ly by private adventurers, and appears to have been pro- 
ductive of great abuses. The natives were frequently 
treated in the most cruel and barbarous manner ; and the 
keenness displayed by these rapacious hunters threatened 
to extirpate the race of animals upon which the trade de- 
pended. Convinced of the extreme necessity of putting 
n stop to this destructive plan of proceeding, Schelikoff, an 
intelligent Russian merchant, took considerable pains to 
unite the different partakers of this trade into a company, 
in order that it might be conducted with prudence and 
precaution, npon some plan that might prove advantage- 
ous to all parties. In 1785 he succeeded in joining com- 
pany with the (iolikoffs. They increased their capital, 
and fitted out several ships, which the enterprising Sche- 
likoff commanded in person. Factories, protected by 
forts, were established in almost all the Aleutian Islands, 
as far eastward as Kadyak; and during several years 
they continued this lucrative trade in conjunction, by 
which they acquired considerable wealth. The success 1 
of this connection induced several merchants to unite like ° 
Schelikoff and the (iolikoffs; and in this manner snu^*^. 
laid the foundation of the present Russian American Cum- j\cw& Com- 
pany. The irregular manner, however, in which the trade psny. 
was still carried on, and the cruelty which was frequently 
exercised bv the Russian merchants toward* the natives 
of the islands, drew upon them great and well-founded 
censure : insomuch that the emperor Paul determined to 
put an end to the company and the trade at the same 
time. This determination would have infallibly I 
ried into effect, but for the interference of M. v 
noif, who had married SchelikotT s daughter, and was per- 
sonally interested in the successful continuance of the 
American Company. In consequence of his active im- 
position, the new-established company was formally < 
firmed in 171M), with considerable privileges. 

See Midler's Samlung Russischer UtscJtickte, particu- 
larly the third volume. Situ Xachrichten von denen nru- 
cnidccMen Insula in tier See ztrxfr/ten Asia und America, 
&c. rrrfimet ron J. L. A — Hamburg and Leipsic, 1776. 
Coxes Accou.it of the Russian Discoterie*. Tookes View 
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La Pcrousc ; Mackenzie; Krusenttern; Lisuinsky; and 
Dr Langsdorff. (k.) 

ALEXANDER the Great, king of Macedonia. His 
father Philip laid the plan of that extensive empire which 
his son afterwards completed. Philip, having made him* 
self master of Greece, began to cast liis eyes upon Persia, 
with a view to retaliate upon that haughty empire the in- 
juries of former times. It was the popular topic of the 
day. But this prince was cut off in the midst of his en- 
terprise. Such, however, was the influence of Alexander 
in the assembly of the Grecian states, that he was created 
general of their combined forces, in the room of his father. 
Having made every needful preparation, at the head of a 
veteran army he invaded Asia. The lieutenants of Darius, 
who was then king of Persia, opposed him at the river 
Granicus, where Alexander obtained a complete victory, 
after which he pursued his march through Asia. Atlssus, 
near Scanderoon, he was met by Darius in person, at the 
head of a prodigious army. Here he obtained a second 
victory, and took the tump of Darius, together with his 
family, whom he treated with the utmost humanity. Con- 
trary to all the maxims of war, instead of pursuing Darius, 
he made an excursion into Egypt, and, as far as appears, 
through no better motives than those of vanity. Here he 
was acknowledged to be the son of Jupiter Ammon. In 
the mean time Darius recruited his strength, and got to- 
gether an army superior to what he brought into the plain 
of Issus. Alexander, having finished his Egyptian expe- 
dition, traversed Asia, and passed the Euphrates. At 
Arbela, a town in Assyria, he met Darius. Here a deci- 
sive battle was fought, which put all Persia into the hands 
of Alexander. His ambition not being satisfied with the 
conquest of that vast country, he projected an exg>edition 
into India. Here he met with great opposition from Po- 
ms, a gallant prince, whom in the end he reduced. De- 
yond the Ganges lay a country still unsubdued. He no- 
tified it to his army, that he proposed to pass the river. 
But these veterans, harassed with their fatigues, and see- 
ing no end of their labour, mutinied, und refused to 
further. The disappointed chief was 
return. At Babylon he proposed to 
appoint governors, and settle his vbj 
excesses put an end to his life in 
and in the flower of his age. 

The character of this hero is so 
that it is almost needless labour to draw it. All the world 
knows, says Mr Baylc, that it was equally composed of 
very great virtues and very great vices. He had no me- 
diocrity in any tiling but his stature : in his other proper- 
ties, whether good or bad, he was all extremes. His am- 
bition rose even to madness. His father was not at all 
mistaken in supposing the bounds of Macedon too small 
for his son ; for now could Macedon bound the ambition 
of a man who reckoned the whole world too small a do- 
minion ? He wept at hearing the philosopher Anaxarchus 
say that there was an infinite number of worlds : his tears 
were owing to his despair of conquering them all, since he 
bad not yet been able to conquer one. Livy, in a short 
digression. 1ms attempted to inquire into the events which 
might have happened •! Alexander, after the conquest of 
Asia, had brought his arms into Italy. Doubtless, things 
might have taken a very different turn with him ; and all 
the grand projects which succeeded so well against an effe- 
minate Persian monarch might easily have miscarried if 
be had had to do with rough, hardy, Roman armies. And 
yet the vast aims of this mighty conqueror, if seen under 
- ; of view, may appear to have ' 
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very narrow compass ; since, as we arc told, the I 
h of that great heart, for which the whole earth wm^*-' 
not big enough, was, after all, to be praised by the Athe- 
nians : for it is related, that the difficulties which he en- 
countered in order to pass the Hvdaspes, forced him to 
cry out, " O Athenians, could you believe to what dangers 
I expose myself for the suke of being celebrated by you ?" 
But Bayle affirms that this was quite consistent with the 
vast unbounded extent of his ambition, as he wanted to 
make all future time his own, and be an object of admira- 
tion to the latest posterity ; yet did not expect this from 
the conquest of worlds, but from books. " He was perfectly 
in the right," says Bayle ; " for if Greece had not furnish- 
ed him with good writers, he would long ago have been 
as much forgotten as the kings who reigned in Macedon 
before Amphitryon." 

His excesses with regard to wine were notorious, and 
he committed, when drunk, a tliousand extravagancies. 
It was owing to wine that he killed CI it us, who saved his 
life, and burnt Persepolis, one of the most beautiful cities 
of the East : he did this last, indeed, at the instigation of 
the courtesan Tha'is ; but this circumstance made it only 
the more heinous. It is generally believed that he died 
by drinking immoderately ; and even Plutarch, who affects 
to contradict it, owns that he did nothing but drink the 
whole day he was taken ill. 1 he reader who is desirous 
of further information in regard to Alexander and his his- 
torians, may consult M. de St Croix's Critical Inquiry con- 
cerning kis Life, of which there is an English translation 
by Clayton. 

Alexander as Ai.exakoro, a Neapolitan lawyer, of 
great learning, who flourished toward the end of the lath 
and beginning of the 16th century. He followed the pro- 
fession of the law, first at Naples, afterwards at Rome: 
but he devoted all the time he could spare to the study 
of polite literature; and at length he entirely left the bar, 
that he mipht lead a more easy and agreeable life with the 
Muses. The particulars of his life arc to be gathered 
from his work entitled Dies Geniales. We are there inform- 
ed that he lodged at Rome, in a house that was haunted ; 

idles many surprising particulars about the ghost, 
also, that when he was very young, he went to 
of Philelphus, who explained at Rome the 
estions of Cicero. He was there also when 
Nicholas Perot and Domitius Calderinus read their lec- 
tures upon Martial. The particular time when he died is 
not known ; but he was buried in the monastery of the 
Olivets. Tiraqueau wrote a learned commentary upon his 
work, which was printed at Lyons in 1587, and reprinted 
at Leyden in 1673, with the note* of Dennis Godfrey, 
Christopher Colcrus, and Nicholas Mercerus. 

Axexan-dkh, A'or/, an indefatigable writer of the 17th 
century, born at Rouen, in Normandy, 1639. After finish- 
ing his studies at Rouen, he entered into the order of 
Dominican friars, and was professed there in 1655. Soon 
after he went to Paris, to go through a course of philoso- 
phy and divinity in the great convent, where he distin- 
guished himself so, that he was appointed to teach philo- 
sophy there, which he did for twelve years. M. Colbert 
showed him many marks of his esteem ; and being deter- 
mined to omit nothing to |ierfect the education of his son, 
afterwards archbishop of Rouen, he formed an assembly of 
the most learned persons, whose conferences upon eccle- 
siastical history might be of advantage to him. Father 
Alexander was invited to this assembly, where he exerted 
himself with so much genius and ability, that he gained 
the particular friendship of young Colbert, who showed 
him the utmost regard as long as he lived. These confe- 
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.clctiaatical history; for being desired to reduce what wag 
'material in these conferences to writing, he did it with to 
much accuracy, that the learned men who composed this 
assembly advised him to undertake a complete body of 
church history. This he executed with great assiduity, 
collecting and digesting the materials himself, and writing 
even the tables with his own hand. He at hut completed 
his work in 1686. Towards the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with the loss of his sight ; a most inexpres- 
sible misfortune to one whose whole pleasure was in study, 
yet lie bore it with great patience ami resignation. He 
died merely of a decay of nature, 1724, in the 86th year 
of his age. 

Alexander Severus, emperor of Rome, succeeded 
Hcliogabalus about A. u. 222, when but 16 years of age. 
His mother's name was Mutnnirca, and by her advice he 
in a great measure regulated his conduct. He applied 
himself to the reformation of abuses, the state having been 
greatly disordered by the vicious conduct of his predeces- 
sor. He was a most strict lover of justice, an encourager 
of learning and learned men, and favourable to the Christi- 
ans. He made a successful expedition against the Persians ; 
but endeavouring to reform his troo|«s, who had grown 
very licentious under the late bad government, they mur- 
dered him at the instigation of Maximinus, in the 29th 
year of his age, together with his mother, A. d. 235. 

Alexander VI. Pope, bad four bastards when he was 
cardinal, for one of whom he had so great affection, that 
he stuck at nothing to raise him. Designing to poison 
tome cardinals, he was poisoned himself, a. d. 1503. See 
Bohoia. 

Alexander VII. Pope. See Chioi. 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln in the reigns of Henry 
I. and Stephen, was a Norman by birth, and nephew of 
bishop of Salisbury, who first made 
Salisbury, and afterwards, by his in- 
, raited him to the mitre. Alexander 
at Canterbury, July 22. 1123. Having 
ation under his uncle the bishop of Salis- 
> a splendid way of living, he 
•e than was suitable to hit 
i his fortune. This 
cepted, he was a man worthy of honour, and 
qualified for his station. The year after his 
his cathedral church at Lincoln having been 

t down, he rebuilt it, and secured it against the like 
t for the future by a stone roof. This prelate in- 
I the number of prebends in his church, and aug- 
mented its revenues with several manors and estates. In 
imitation of the barons and some of the bishops, particu- 
larly his uncle the bishop of Salisbury, he built three 
castle* ; one at Banbury, another at Sleaford, and a third 
at Newark. He likewise founded two monasteries ; one 
at Haverholm, for regular canon* and nuns together ; the 
other at Tame, for white friars. He went twice to 
in the years 1142 and 1144. The first time, he 
back in quality of the pope's legate for calling a synod, 
in which he published several wholesome and necessary 
canons. In August 1147 he took a third journey to the 
pope, who was then in'France, where he fell sick through 
the excessive heat of the weather, and returned with great 
difficulty to England, where he died, in the 24th year of 
his prelacy. 

Alexander, IVUHam,c*t\ ofStirluig.au eminent Scotith 
statesman and poet in the reigns of James VI. and Charles 
L, who, after travelling with the duke of Argyll as his 
tutor or companion, wrote a poetical work, with the view 
of alleviating the sorrows of unsuccessful love, under the 
title of Aurora. He then removed to the court of James 
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VI., where he applied to the more solid parts of poetry,, 
forming himself upon the plan of the Greek and Roman II 
tragedians. In 1607 he published some dramatic perfor- jjjjjj*" 
mances, entitled Monarchic Tragediet, dedicated to King JUJSLj 
James, who was so well pleased with them as to call him 
his philosophical poet. After this, he is said to hove 
written A .Supfdement to complete the third part of Sir 
Philip Sidney s Arcadia. He also wrote a poetical piece, 
entitled A J'artrnesin to the Prinee ; and in 1614 he pub- 
lished his last poem, called Doomsday, or the Great Day of 
Judr/mrnt His poetical works were published by himself, 
in a folio volume, under the title of Hecreatiom trith the 
Mwtes. 1 le was made gentleman-usher to Prince Charles, 
and master of the requests; was knighted; and obtained 
a grant of Nova Scotia, where he projected the settlement 
of a colony, but afterwards sold it to the French. In 1 620 
he was made secretary of state for Scotland, was created 
first viscount and then earl of Stirling, and died in 1640. 

Alexander I. St. whom St Iremeus reckons the fifth 
bishop of Home, succeeded St Everistus in the year 109, 
and died in the year 119. There is no account of hit 
life, and the epistles which arc attributed to him arc sup- 
posititious. 

Alexander IL, king of Scotland, succeeded his father 
William in 1213, at 16 years of age. He made an expe- 
dition into England, to oppose the tyranny of King John, 
who returned the visit, and was offered battle by Alex- 
ander, but refused it. He took the city of Carlisle from 
Henry III., which was afterwards exchanged for Berwick. 
Alexander died in 1249, in the 51st year of his age and 
35th of his reign, and left for his successor his son, 

Alexander IIL, who was crowned king of Scotland 
in 1249. The Curamings, a powerful family, took arma 
against him, and, taking him prisoner, confined him at Stir- 
ling ; but he was afterwurds released t 
' the daughter of Henry [IL, 
at length killed by a fall from 1 
of April 1290, after having reigned 42, or, according to 
others. 37 years. 

ALE.VANDRETTA, by the Turks called 
a town in Syria, at the extremity of the 
Sea. It is the port of Aleppo, from which it is 
28 or SO kogues. It is now, pr< 

but a village, without walls, in which the tombs are more 
numerous than the houses, and which entirely owes its 
existence to the road which it commands. This is the 
only road in all Syria where vessels anchor on a solid 
bottom, without their cables being liable to chafe ; but in 
other respects it has many inconveniences. It is in 
during winter by a peculiar wind, called by the I 
sailors le Kagvier, which, rushing from the snowy sum- 
mits of the mountains, frequently forces ships to drag their 
anchors several leagues ; and when the snow begins to 
cover the mountains which surround the gulf, tempestuous 
winds arise, which prevent vessels from entering for three 
or four months together. The road also to Aleppo by the 
plain is infested by Curd robbers, who conceal themselves 
in the neighbouring rocks, and frequently attack and 
plunder the strongest caravans. But the worst circum- 
stance is the extreme unwholcsomeness of the air, occa- 
sioned here by stagnant waters and mephitic exhalations. 
It may be affirmed that this every year carries off one- 
third of the crews of the vessels which remain here during 
the summer ; nay, ships frequently lose all their men in 
two month*. The season for this epidemic disorder is 
principally from May to the end of September : it it an 
intermitting fever of the most malignant kind, and is ac- 
companied with obstructions of the liver, which terminate 
in dropsy. To this baneful epidemic, Alexandrctta, from 
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